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Cestios &cta8 ex Britannia, libmm meum, qnem da vita Jesu 
XI ab hinc annis composoi, viroram ejusmodi studiis faventium 
cnra in lingoam Britannicam translatum, brevi illic in publicum 
proditurum esse, lastitia anxietate temperata commoveor. 

Nam ut gratulari sibi asquum est auctorem, cujus open contigit, 
patriffi terras ac lingasB fines transgredi, ita sollicitudo eundem su- 
beat necesse est, ne, qui domi placuit liber, foris displiceat, aut cu- 
jus inter populares vd adversariorum numero creverat auctoritas, 
apud exteros n^lectus in obscuro maneat. Solum enim coelumque 
rix minore libri quam plantss periculo mutant. Et facilius quidem 
transtuleris opera in ilus rebus versantia, de quibus inter diversas 
gentes communis quidam aut certe parum discrepans sensus obti- 
net: ut, quas poetas aut disciplinarum quas exactas dicunt periti 
profemnt, inter politiores hujus seculi nationes fere solent esse com- 
munia. Neque tamen vel hoc in librorum genere plane sequum 
Gkrmano cum Britannis aut Grallis certamen« Peregrina enim cum 
&cilius nostra quam illorum et lingua et indoles recipiat, longe fire- 
quentiiA poetaB quoque illorum in nostram quam nostri in illorum 
linguas transferuntur. At Gtermanicum opus in theologias et philo- 
sophiae quasi oonfinio versans, si trajicere in Britanniam parat, ne 
ilia quidem inter utramque gentem sensus et studiorum communione 
adjuvatur. Tam diversa enim utrimque via istae disciplinae pro- 
cessemnt, ut in theologia impii, in philosopbia superstitiosi Britan- 
nis Grermani iidem videamur. Cum iis, qui in Britannia ausi sunt, 
historias, Judaeorum et Christianorum religione sacratas, examini 
ut ajunt critico subjicere, nihil agendum esset, nisi ut Lockii sui 
atque Humii principia philosophica, sicut at reliquas omnes histo- 
rias, ita ad illas etiam, quas legibus istis hucusque superstitio sub- 
traxerat, adhiberent : in Germania ad hoc monstri res degenerave- 
rat, ut superstitioni a theologorum potissima parte derelictae philo- 
sophia succurreret, critico ergo non simplex sana3 philosophias contra 
theologorum superstitionem, sed duplex et contra philosophorum ex 
sanioribus principiis deductas ineptas conclusiones, et contra theo- 
logorum propter philosophica ista auxilia omamentaque inflatam at- 
que induratam superstitionem, certamen ineundum esset. Ex hoc 
lei statu proprie Germanico natum opus meum, nominibus insuper 
atque opinionibus theologorum ac philosophorum nostratium refer- , 
turn, nee scholarum etiam vocabula, quibus nostras tantum aures 



assuevere, satis evitans, a Britannorum usu ingenioque non posse 
non abliorrere, tam probe scio, ut de translato in eorum linguam, li- 
cet interpretatio, quantum quidem ejus inspicere potuerim, et accu- 
rata et perspicua sit et librum, quantum in ipsa est, popularibus 
commendet, num gaudendum mihi magnopere sit, mehercule nes- 
eiam. 

Accedit, quod a prime libri mei ortu duo lustra, et a recentis- 
sima etiam editione unum jam lustrum intercessit. Ut tum, quum 
opus inchoabam, via incedebam, quam pauci ingressi, totam emen- 
sus nemo erat, ita per primum illud lustrum nullse fere nisi adver- 
sariorum voces audiebantur, principia mea negantium et historiam 
in Evangeliis vel meram, vel levissima tantum erroris rumorisve 
adspersione tinctam contineri affirmantium, cum quibus non modo 
non disputandum, sed a quibus ne discendum quidem quidquam 
erat, quod ad rem et ad librum vere emendandum pertineret. Pro- 
ximo demum lustro viri vestigia mea non refugientes neque evitan- 
tes, sed persequentes, ubi egi substiteram longius progressi, rem re- 
vera juverunt atque promoverunt. Narrationes in Evangeliis tra- 
ditas, quas rerum vere gestarun esse persuadere mihi non potueram, 
mythorum in modum, qui inter antiquas gentes inveniuntur, aut in 
ore populi a minutis initiis coaluisse et eundo crevisse, aut a singu- 
lis, sed qui vere ita evenisse superstitiose in animum induxerant, 
fictas esse existimaveram. Quod ut sufficit explicandis plcrisque 
eorum, quae dubitationem moventia tribus prioribus Evangeliis con- 
tinentur: ita quarti Evangelii auctorem ad tuendas et illustrandas 
sententias suas baud raro meras fabulaB scientem continxisse, a 
Baurio, theologo Tubingensi doctissimo, nuper ita demonstratum 
est, ut critici me judicii rigori me religiosius quam verius terfperasse 
intelligam. Dumque prima a Christo secula accuratius perscrutan- 
tur, partes partiumque certamina, quibus nova ecclesia commoveba 
tur, in apricum proverunt, narrationum baud paucarum, quas fabu- 
las esse ego bene quidem perspexeram, sed unde orUe essent de- 
monstrare non valueram, veram in illis primae ecclesiae motibus ori- 
ginem detegere theologis Tubingensibus contigit. 

Imperfectum igitur opus meum, ut solent rerum initia, non OD 
hoc tamen, quod sententiae deest, timerem, ne a Britannis spemere- 
tur, nisi formae etiam illud quod supra dixi peregrinum atque inusi- 
tatum accederet. Qui si suum Hennellium non audiverunt, de iis- 
dem rebus cum Britannis Britannice agentem, quomodo audient, si 
quis Germanus surget, cujus liber cum sua lingua non potuerit co- 
gitandi quoque disputandique morem prorsus Germanicimi exuere ? 
Sed absit omen verbis meis, atque ut pridem in Germania, ita mox 
in Britannia jaceat liber hie dg irrQaiv ical dvaaraaiv nokXuv xal elg 
arifielov dvTikty6{ievov Siro)g dv dTTOitaXvipOCiaiv itc noXXuv icapdiCJv dia^ 
XoyiOfwL 

STRAUSS. 

Scribebam HeQbroims, 
Med. meos. April a. 1846. 



PREFACE. 

TO THE FIRST GERMAN EDITION. 



It appeared to the author of the work, the first half of which is 
herewith submitted to the pubKc, that it was time to substitute a 
new mode of considering the life of Jesus, in the place of the anti- 
quated systems of supranaturalism and naturalism. This applica- 
tion of the term antiquated will in the present day be more readily 
admitted in relation to the latter system than to the former. For 
while the interest excited by the explanations of the miracles and 
the conjectural facts of the rationalists has long ago cooled, the com- 
mentaries now most read are those which aim to adapt the supra- 
natural interpretation of the sacred history to modem taste. Never- 
theless, in point of fact, the orthodox view of this history became 
superannuated earlier than the rationalistic, since it was only because 
the former had ceased to satisfy an advanced state of culture, that 
the latter was developed, while the recent attempts to recover, by 
the aid of a mystical philosophy, the supranatural point of view held 
by our forefietthers, betray themselves, by the exaggerating spirit in 
which they are conceived, to be final, desperate efforts to render the 
past present, the inconceivable conceivable. 

The new point of view, which must take the place of the above, 
is the mythical. This theory is not brought to bear on the evangel- 
ical history for the first time in the present work : it has long been 
applied to particular parts of that history, and is here only extended 
to its entire tenor. It is not by any means meant that the whole 
history of Jesus is to be represented as mythical, but only that 
every part of it is to be subjected to a critical examination, to as- 
certain whether it have not some admixture of the mythical The 
exegesis of the ancient church set out firom the double presupposi- 
tion : first, that the gospels contained a history, and secondly, that 
this history was a supernatural one. Rationalism rejected the latter 
of these presuppositions, but only to cling the more tenaciously to 
the former, maintaining that these books present imadulterated, 
though only natural, history. Science cannot rest satisfied with this 
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half-measure : the other presupposition also must be relinquished, 
and the inquiry must first be made whether in fact, and to what ex- 
tent, the ground on which we stand in the gospels is historicaL 
This is the natural course of things, and thus far the appearance of 
a work like the present is not only justifiable, but even necessary. 

It is certainly not therefore evident that the author is precisely 
the individual whose vocation it is to appear in this position. He 
has a very vivid consciousness that many others would have been 
able to execute such a work with incomparably superior erudition. 
Yet on the other hand he believes himself to be at least possessed 
of one qualification which especially fitted him to undertake this 
task. The majority of the most learned and acute theologians of 
the present day fail in the main requirement for such a work, a 
requirement without which no amount of learning will suffice to 
achieve anything in the domain of criticism, namely, the internal 
liberation of the feelings and intellect from certain religious and 
dogmatical presuppositions ; and this the author early attained by 
means of plulosophical studies. K theologians regard this absence 
of presupposition from his work, as unchristian : he regards the be- 
lieving presuppositions of theirs as unscientific Widely as in this 
respect the tone of the present work may be contrasted with the ed- 
ifying devoutness and enthusiastic mysticism of recent books on 
similar subjects ; still it will nowhere depart from the seriousness 
of science, or sink into frivolity; and it seems a just demand in re- 
turn, that the judgments whidi are passed upon it should also con- 
fine themselves to the domain of science, and keep aloof from big- 
otry and fanaticism. 

The author is aware that the essence of the Christian faith is 
perfectly independent of his criticism. The supernatural birth of 
Christ, his miracles, his resurrection and ascension, remain eternal 
truths, whatever doubts may be cast on their reality as historical 
facts. The certainty of this can alone give calmnfiss and dignity 
to our criticism, and distinguish it from the naturalistic criticism of 
the last century, the design of which was, with the historical fact, 
to subvert also the religious truth, and which thus necessarily be- 
came firivolous. A dissertation at the close of the work will show 
that the dogmatic significance of the life of Jesus remains inviolate: 
in the mean time let the calmness and insensibility with which, in 
the course of it, criticism undertakes apparently dangerous opera- 
tions, be explained solely by the security of the author's conviction 
that no injury is threatened to the Christian faitL Investigations 
of this kind may, however, inflict a wound on the faith of inoividu- 
als. Should this be the case with theologians, they have in their 
science the means of healing such wounds, from which, if they would 
not remain behind the development of their age, they cannot possi- 
bly be exempt. For the laity the subject is certainly not ade- 
quately prepared ; and for this reason the present work is so firamed, 
uiat at least the unlearned among them will quickly and often per- 
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oeire that the book is not destined for them. K from curiosity or 
excessive zeal arainst heresy they persist in their persoal, they will 
then have, as Schleiermacher says on a similar occasion, to bear the 
pnnishment in their conscience, since their feelings directly urge on 
them the conviction that they understand not that of which they are 
ambitious to speak. 

A new opinion, which aims to fiU the place of an older one, 
ought fully to adjust its position with respect to the latter. Hence 
the way to the mythical view is here taken in each particular point 
through the supranaturalistic and rationalistic opinions and their re- 
spective refutations ; but, as becomes a valid refutation, with an 
acknowledCTient of what is true in the opinions combated, and an 
adoption of this truth into the new theory. This method also brings 
with it the extrinsic advantage, that the work may now serve as a 
lepeTtory of the principal opinions and treatises concerning all parts 
of^the evangeliciu history. The author has not, however, aimed to 
give a complete bibliographical view ci this department of theologi- 
cal literature, but, where it was possible, has adhered to the chief 
works in each separate class of opinions. For the rationalistic sys- 
tem the works of Paulus remain classical, and are therefore preemi- 
nently referred to ; for the orthodox opinions, the commentary ci 
Olshausen is especially important, as the most recent and approved 
attempt to render the supranaturel interpretation philosophical and 
modem ; while as a preliminary to a critical investigation of the life 
of Jesus, the commentaries of Fritzsche are excdlently adapted, 
since they exhibit^ together with uncommon philological learning, 
that freedom from prejudice and scientific indifference to results and 
consequences, which form the first condition of progress in this re- 
gion of inquiry. 

The second volume, which will open with a detailed examina- 
tion of the miracles of Jesus, and which will conclude the whole 
work, is already prepared and will be in the press immediately on 
the completion of the first. 

THE AUTHOR. 

Tftliii««D,2Mi May, 1886. 
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As this new edition of mj critical examination of the life of 
Jesus appears simultaneooslj with the first volume of my Dogrrwixk^ 
it will not be expected to contain any essential alterations. Indeed, 
even in the absence of other labours, I should scarcely have been 
inclined to undertake such on the present occasion. The critical 
researches prompted by the appearance of my work have, after the 
stormy reaction of the first few years, at length entered on that 

2uiet course, which promises the most valuable assistance towards 
lie confirmation and more precise determination of the negative re- 
sults at which I have arrived. But these finiits still require some 
years for their maturing ; and it must therefore be deferred to a fu- 
ture opportunity to ennch this work by the use of them. I could 
not persuade myself to do so, at least in the present instance, by 
prosecuting a polemic against opposite opinions. Already in the 
last edition there was more of a polemical character than accorded 
with the imity and calmness proper to such a work; hence I was in 
this respect admonished rather to abridge than to amplify. But 
that edition also contained too much of compliance. The interming- 
ling voices of opponents, critics, and fellow-labourers, to which I 
held it a duty attentively to listen, had confused the idea of the 
work in my mind ; in the diligent comparison of divergent opinions 
I had lost sight of the subject itself. Hence on coming with a more 
collected mind to this last revision, I found alterations at which I 
could not but wonder, and by which I had evidently done myself 
injustice. In all these passages the earlier readings are now restor- 
ed, and thus my labour in this new edition has chiefly consisted in 
whetting, as it were, my good sword, to free it fix)m the notches 
made in it rather by my own grinding, than by the blows of my 
enemies. 

THE AUTHOR. 

Btattgard, 17th October, 1840. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE MYTHIOAL POINT OP VIEW IN 
RELATION TO THE GOSPEL HISTORIES. 



§ 1. INEVITABLE BISE OF DIFFERENT MODES OF EXPLAINING 
SACRED HISTORIES. 

Wherever a religion, resting upon written records, prolongs 
and extends the sphere of its dominion, accompanying its votaries 
through the varied and progressive stages of mental cultivation, a 
discrepancy between the representations of those ancient records, 
referred to as sacred, and the notions of more advanced periods of 
mental development, will inevitably sooner or later arise. In the 
first instance this disagreement is felt in reference only to the unes- 
sential — ^the external form: the expressions and delineations are 
seen to be inappropriate ; but by degrees it manifests itself also in 
r^ard to that which is essential ; the fiindamental ideas and opin- 
ions in these early writings fail to be commensurate with a more 
advanced civilization. As long as this discrepancy is either not in 
itself so considerable, or else is not so universally discerned and 
acknowledged, as to lead to a complete renunciation of these Scrip- 
tures as of sacred authority, so long will a system of reconciliation 
by means of interpretation be adopted and pursued by those who 
have a more or less distinct consciousness of the existing incon- 
gniity. 

A main element in all religious records is sacred history; a his- 
tory of events in which the divine enters, without intermediation, 
into the human ; the ideal thus assuming an immediate embodi- 
ment But as the progress of mental cultivation mainly consists in 
the gradual recognition of a chain of causes and effects connecting 
natural phenomena with each other ; so the mind in its development 
becomes ever increasingly conscious of those mediate links which 
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are indispensable to the realization of the ideal ;* and hence the 
discrepancy between the modem culture and the ancient records, 
with regard to their historical portion, becomes so apparent, that 
the immediate intervention of the divine in human affairs loses its 
probability. Besides, as the humanity of these records is the hu- 
manity of an early period, consequently of an age comparatively 
undeveloped and necessarily rude, a sense of repulsion is likewise 
excited. The incongruity may be thus expressed. The divine 
cannot so have happened; (not immediately, not in forms so rude ;) 
or, t/uzt which has so happened cannot have been divine: — and if 
a reconciliation be sought by means of interpretation, it will be at- 
tempted to prove, either that the divine did not manifest itself in 
the manner related, — ^which is to deny the historical validity of the 
ancient Scriptures; or, that the actual occurrences were not divine, — 
which is to explain away the absolute contents of these books. In 
both cases the interpretation may be partial or impartial : partial, if 
undertaken with a determination to close the eyes to the secretly 
recognized fact of the disagreement between the modem cidture and 
the ancient records, and to see only in such interpretation the orig- 
inal signification of these records ; impartial, if it imequivocally ac- 
knowledges and openly avows that the matters narrated in these 
books must be viewed in a light altogether different from that in 
which they were regarded by the authors themselves. This latter 
method, however, by no means involves the entire rejection of the 
religious documents ; on the contrary, the essential may be firmly 
retained, whilst the unessential is unreservedly abandoned. 

I 2. DIFFEBENT EXPLANATIONS OF SACRED LEGENDS AMONG THE 

GREEKS* 

Though the Hellenic religion cannot be said to have rested upon 
written records, it became enshrined in the Greek poems, for exam- 
ple, in those of Homer and Hesiod; and these, no less than its orally 
transmitted legends, did not fidl to receive continually varying inter- 
pretations, successively adapted to the progressive intellectual cul- 
ture of the Greeks. At an early period the rigid philosophy of the 
Greeks, and imder its influence even some of the Greek poets, rec- 
ognized the impossibility of ascribing to Deity manifestations so 
grossly human, so immediate, and so barbarous, as those exhibited 
and represented as divine in the wild conflicts of Hesiod's Thcogony, 
and in the domestic occupations and trivial pursuits of the Homeric 
deities. Hence arose the quarrel of Plato, and prior to him of Pin- 
dar, with Homer ;t hence the cause which induced Anaxa^ras, 
to whom the invention of the allegorical mode of interpretation is 
ascribed, to apply the Homeric delineations to virtue and to justice ;( 

* [ThU p«i6age rmries sUghtljr from the original, a sabfleqaent ampUAcation bj Dr. 
Btnioaa being incorporated with it— Tb.] f PUto, de Repabl. ii. p. 877. Steph. ; Pindar, 
Kem.TU.8]. { Diog. Lafet L. U. c iU. No. 7. 
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hence it was that the Stoics understood the Theogony of Hesiod as 
relating to the action of the elements, which, according to their no- 
tions, constituted, in their highest union, the divine nature.* Thus 
did these several thinkers, each according to his own peculiar mode 
of thought, succeed in discovering an abscJute meaning in these re- 
presentations : the one finding in them a physical, the other an eth- 
ical signification, whilst, at the same time, they gave up their ex- 
ternal form, ceasing to regard them as strictly historicaL 

On the other hand, the more popular and sophistical culture of 
another class of thinkers led them to opposite conclusions. Though, 
in their estimation, every semblance of the divine had evaporated 
firom this histories ; though they were convinced that the proceed- 
ings ascribed to the gods were not godlike, still they did not aban- 
don the historical sense of these narratives. With Evemerusf they 
transformed the subjects of these histories fi'om gods to men, to he- 
roes and sages of antiquity, kings and tyrants, who, through deeds 
of might and valour, had acquired divine honours. Some indeed 
went still further, and, with Polybius, J considered the whole system 
of heathen theology as a fable, invented by the founders of states to 
awe the people into subjection. 

§ 3. ALLEGORICAL INTERPRETATIONS AMONG THE HEBREWS — PHILO. 

Whilst, on the one hand, the isolation and stability of the He- 
brews served to retard the development of similar manifestations 
amongst this people, on the other hand, when once actually devel- 
oped, they were the more marked ; because, in proportion to the high 
degree of authority ascribed to the sacred records, was the skill and 
caution required in their interpretation. Thus, even in Palestine, 
subsequent to the exile, and particularly after the time of the Mac- 
cabees, many ingenious attempts were made to interpret the Old 
Testament so as to remove ofiensive literalities, supply deficiencies, 
and introduce the notions of a later age. Examples of this system 
of interpretation occur in the writings of the Rabbins, and even in 
the New Testament ;§ but it was at that place where the Jewish 
mind came into contact with Greek civilization, and under its in- 
fluence was carried beyond the limits of its own national culture, — 
namely, at Alexandria, — that the allegorical mode of interpretation 
was first consistently applied to the whole body of historical narrative 
in the Old Testament. Many had prepared the way, but it was 
Philo who first fully developed the doctrine of both a common and 
a deeper sense of the Holy Scriptures. He was by no means in- 
clined to cast away the former, but generally placed the two together, 
side by side, and even declared himself opposed to those who, every- 
where and without necessity, sacrificed the literal to the higher 

♦ Cic de Nat Dcor. i. 10. 15. Comp. Athonag. Leg. 22. TatUn, c. Gr«c. Orat. 21. 
Clement. homO. 6, 1 f. f Diodor. Sic. Bibl. Fragm. L. vi. Cic. de Nat. Deor. i. 42. 
} Hist. yL 56. § Ddpke, die Hermeneutik der neatestamentlichen Schriftsteller, S. 123. ff. 
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signification. In many cases, however, he absolntelj discarded the 
verbal meaning and historical conception, and considered the narra- 
tive merely as the figurative representation of an idea. He did so, 
for example, whenever the sacred story appeared to him to present 
delineations unworthy of Deity, tending either to materialism or 
anthropomorphism, or otherwise to contain contradictions.* 

The fact that the Jews, whilst they adopted this mode of ex- 
plaining the Old Testament, (which, in order to save the purity of 
the intrinsic signification, often sacrificed the historical form,) were 
never led into the opposite system of Evemerus, (which preserved 
the historical form by divesting the history of the divine, and reduc- 
ing it to a record of mere human events,) is to be ascribed to the 
tenacity with which that people ever adhered to the supernatural 
point of view. The latter mode of interpretation was first brought 
to bear upon the Old Testament by the Christians. 

§ 4 ALLEGORICAL INTERPRETATIONS AMONa THE 
CHRISTIES — ORIGEN. 

To the early Christians who, antecedent to the fixing of the 
christian canon, made especial use of the Old Testament as their 
principal sacred record, an allegorical interpretation was the more 
mdispensable, inasmuch as they had made greater advances beyond 
the views of the Old Testament writers than even the most enlight- 
ened of the Jews. It was no wonder therefore that this mode of 
explanation, already in vogue amone the Jews, was almost imi- 
versally adopted by the primitive chnstian churches. It was how- 
ever again in Alexandria that it found the fullest application amongst 
the Christians, and that in connexion with the name of Origen. 
Origen attributes a treefold meaning to the Scriptures, correspond- 
ing with his distribution of the human being into three parts : the 
literal sense answering to the body; the moral, to the soul; and the 
mystical, to the spiritf The rule with him was to retain all three 
meanings, though differing in worth ; in some particular cases, how- 
ever, he was of opinion that the literal interpretation either gave no 
sense at all, or eke a perverted sense, in order the more directly to 
impel the reader to the discovery of its mystical signification. Ori- 
gen's repeated observation that it is not the purpose of the biblical 
narratives to transmit old tales, but to instruct in the rules of life ;X 
his assertion that the merely literal acceptation of many of the nar- 
ratives would prove destructive of the christian religion ;§ and his 
application of the passage "The letter kiUeth, but the spirit giveth 
me,**!! to the relative worth of the allegorical and the literal modes 
of biblical interpretation, may be understood as indicating only the 

* Gf^drer. D&hne. f Homil. 5. in Levit § 5. } Homil 2. in Exod. iii.: Nolite 
putare^ ut scepe jam diximtu^ veterum vobis/abulas recitari, sed doceri vot per hcec^ ut ay- 
notcatis ordinem vita, § Homil. 5. in Levit. i.: Jlac omnia^ nisi alio sen»u aec^tmu 
quam UUrm teatut OiUndii^ cUtaculum nuigit tt subvertumem Ckrittianm rtligioni^ g[uam 
haiiaUonem eedtfu^ationemque prestabmt, g Contra Cels. vL 70. 
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mferiority of the literal to the deeper signification. But the literal 
seime is decidedly given up when it is said, ^^ Every passage of 
Scriptiire has a spiritual element, but not every one has a corporeal 
element;^* ^^A spiritual truth often exists embodied in a corporeal 
fiJsehood ;"t " The Scriptures contain many things which never 
came to pass, interwoven with the history, and he must be dull 
indeed who does not of his own accord observe that much which 
the Scriptures represent as having hwpened never actually occur- 
led." X Among uie passages which Origen regarded as admitting 
no other than an allegorical interpretation, besides those which too 
sensibly humanized the Deity,§ he included those which attributed 
unworthy action to individuals who had held intimate communion 
withGod.8 

It was not however from the Old Testament views alone that 
Origen had, in consequence of his christian training, departed so 
widely that he felt himself compelled, if he would retain his rever- 
ence for the sacred records, to allegorize their contents, as a means 
of reconciling the contradiction which had arisen between them and 
his own mind. There was much likewise in the New Testament 
writings which so little accorded with his philosophical notions, that 
he found himself constrained to adopt a similar proceeding in refer- 
ence to them. He reasoned thus : — the New Testament and the Old 
are the work of the same spirit, and this spirit would proceed in 
the same manner in the production of the one and of the other, in- 
terweaving fiction with reality, in order thereby to direct the mind 
to the spiritual simification.ir In a remarkable passage of his work 
against Celsus, Origen classes together, and in no ambiguous lan- 
guage, the partially fabulous stories of profane history, and of heathen 
mythology, with the gospel narratives.** He expresses himself as 
follows : ** In almost every history it is a difficult task, and not 
unfrequently an impossible one^ to demonstrate the reality of the 
events recorded, however true they may in fact be. Let us suppose 
some individual to deny the reality of a Trojan war on account of the 
incredibilities mixed up with the history ; as, for example, the birth 
of Achilles from a goddess of the sea. How could we substantiate 
the fact, encumbered as it is with the numerous and undeniable 

* De prindpp. L. iv. § 20 : imoa fuv (ypa^) ixei rd irvevfiorucdv^ ob miaa 6k rd 
au/iorucav, f Ck>mm. in Joann. Tom. x. § 4 : — ao^ouhfov n6X?iaiac tov aXrfdov^ trveu- 
furruajv iv tO at^fianicu^ 6g &v elmn nc, ^evdeu X De principp. iv. 15 : awv^Tjvev if 
ypo^ rg loTopif rd f^ yevoftevov, ir^ fdv f^ dwardv yevea^ai^ ni) <ft dwardv fjkv ytviodai^ 
ob jaiiv yryevtifuvov, De principp. iv. 16 : koI tl 6d irXeltj Xeyetv ; tCiv fixj n-avt) ufifiXiuv 
fwpia boa Toutvra &waftevuv owayaydv^ yeypofifiiva fiev Ct^ yeyovoroj ob yeytvriidva de Korii 
riivXt^af, § De principp. iv. 16. || Homil. 6, in Gen. iii.: Qua nobis adificatio erit, 
UgentUnu^ Abraham^ tanium piUriarcham^ non solum mentitum esse Abimeleck regi^ sed et 
jntdieitiam conjugis prodidisse f Quid nos adificat tanti patriarcha uxor^ sipuietur cotUami- 
noHoiubus txposita per conniventiam tnaritaUm f Hobc Judm patent et si qui cum eis sunt 
UienB amicif non spiritus, ^ De principp. iv. 16: ob pjovov Sk irepl ruv irpd rf^ irapovoiac 
Tovra rd nvevua t^ovopriatv^ a^*, are rd abrd rvyxovov koI and tov evbc i9«n), rd bfUMOV 
Kol knl Tuv eva/yeAi«i)V nnniriKt Koi M twv aTwarohjVf ob6k tovtuv iravrtj uxparov rijv 
loTopiav Tuv npoov^fdvcw Kord rd aopaTucbv kxwTuv^ j^ ytyevrjfievuv, ♦♦ Contra Cel- 
L 40. 
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poetical fictions which have, in some unascertainable manner, be- 
come interwoven with the generally admitted account of the war 
between the Greeks and the Trojans? There is no alternative: 
he who would study history with understanding, and not suffer him- 
self to be deluded, must weigh each separate detail, and consider 
what is worthy of credit and may be believed without further evi- 
dence; what, on the contrary, must be regarded as merely figurative; 
(riva 6e rponokoy^au) always bearing in mind the aim of the narrar- 
tor, — and what must be wholly mistrusted as being written with 
intent to please certain individuals." In conclusion Origen says, 
"I was desirous of making these preliminary observations in relation 
to tlie entire history of Jesus given in the Gospels, not with the 
view of exacting firom the enlightened a blind and baseless belief, but 
with design to show how indispensable to the study of this history 
are not only judgment and diligent examination, but, so to speak, 
the very penetrating into the mind of the author, in order to dis- 
cover the particular aim with which each narrative may have been 
written." 

We here see Origen almost transcending the limits of his own 
customary point of view, and verging towards the more modem 
mythical view. But if his own prepossessions in favour of the 
supernatural, and his fear of givine offence to the orthodox church, 
combined to hinder him firom making a wider application of the 
allegorical mode of interpretation to the Old Testament, the same 
causes operated still more powerfully in relation to the New Testa- 
ment ; so that when we fiirther inquire of which of the gospel his- 
tories in particular did Origen reject the historical meaning, in order 
to hold fast a truth worthy of God ? the instances will prove to be 
meager in the extreme. For when he says, in illustration of the 
above-mentioned passage, that amongst other things, it is not to be 
nnterstood literally that Satan showed to Jesus all the kingdoms of 
the earth firom a mountain, because this is impossible to the bodily 
eye ; he here gives not a strictly allegorical interpretation, but merely 
a different turn to the literal sense, which, according to him, re- 
lates not to an external fact, but to the internal fact of a vision. 
Again, even where the text offers a tempting opportunity of sacri- 
ficing the literal to the spiritual meaning, as, for example, the 
cursing of the fig-tree,* Origen does not speak out fireely. He is 
most explicit when speaking of the expulsion of the buyers and 
sellers firom the temple ; he characterizes the conduct of Jesus ac- 
cording to the literal interpretation, as assuming and seditious.t 
He moreover expressly remarks that the Scriptures contain many 
more historical than merely scriptural truths.} 

* Comm. in Matth. Tom. xvL 26. 

f Comm. in Joann. Tom. x. 17. 

X De prindpp. iv. 19. After Origen, that kind of allegory only which left the histori- 
cal sense unimpaired was retained in the chorch ; and where, sabseqnently, a giving up 
of the Terbal meaning is spolcen of, this refers minly to a trope or a simile. 
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S 5. TBANSmON TO MORE MODERN TIMES — DEISTS AND NATURAL- 
IKra OF THE 17th and 18th CENTURIES — ^THE WOLFENBUETTEL 

FRAGMENTIST. 

Thus was developed one of those forms of interpretation to which j 
the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, in common with all other re- 1 
ligioos records, in relation to their historical contents, became ne- 
cessarily subjected ; that, namely, which recognizes in them the di- 
vine, but denies it to have actually manifested itself in so immediate 'j 
a manner. The other principal mode of interpretation, which, to a/ 
certain extent, acknowledges the course of events to have been his- 
torically true, but assigns it to a human and not a divine origin, was 
developed amongst the enemies of Christianity by a Celsus, a Por^ 
phjrry, and a Julian. They indeed rejected much of the history as 
altogether fabulous ; but they admitted manv of the incidents related 
Cf£ Moses, Jesus, and others, to be historical facts : these facts were 
however considered by them as originating from common motives ; 
and they attributed their apparently supernatural character either to 
gross fruud or impious sorcery. 

It is worthy of observation that the circumstances attending the 
introduction of these several modes of interpretation into the heathen 
and Jewish religions, on the one hand, and into the christian relig- 
ion, on the other, were diflFerent. The religion and sacred litera- 
ture of the Greeks and Hebrews had been gradually developed with 
the development of the nation, and it was not until the intellectual 
culture of the people had outgrown the religion of their fathers, and 
the latter was in consequence verging towards decay, that the dis- 
crepancy which is the source of these varying interpretations became 
apparent. Christianity, on the contrary, came into a world of already 1 
advanced civilization ; which was, with the exception of that of Pa- ' 
lestine, the Judaico-Hellenistic and the Greek. Consequently a dis- 
agreement manifested itself at the very beginning ; it was not now 
however, as in former times, between modem culture and an ancient 
religion, but between a new religion and ancient culture. The pro- 
duction of allegorical interpretations among the Pagans and the He- 
brews, was a sign that their religion had lost its vitality ; the alleg- 
ories of Origen and the attacks of Celsus, in reference to Christianity, 
weriB evidences rather that the world had not as yet duly accommo- 
dated itself to the new religion. As however with the christianizing 
of the Roman empire, and the overthrow of the chief heresies, the 
christian principle gained an ever-increasing supremacy; as the 
schools of heathen wisdom closed; and the uncivilized Germanic 
tribes lent themselves to the teaching of the church ; — the world, 
during the tedious centuries of the middle ages, was satisfied with 
Christianity, both in form and in substance. Almost all traces of 
those modes of interpretation which presuppose a discrepancy be- 
tween the culture of a nation, or of the world, and religion, in con- 
sequence disappeared. The reformation effected the iii^t breach in 

2 
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the solid structure of the faith of the church. It was the first vital 
expression of a culture, which liad now in the heart of Christen- 
dom itself, as formerly in relation to Paganism and Judaism, ac- 
quired strength and independence sufficient to create a reaction 
against the soil of its birth, the prevailing religion. This reaction, 
so long as it was directed against the dominant hierarchy, consti- 
tuted the sublime, but quickly terminated, drama of the reformation. 
In its later direction against the Bible, it appeared again upon the 
stage in the barren revolutionary efforts of deism ; and many and 
various have been the forms it has assumed in its progress down to 
the present time. 

The deists and naturalists of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies renewed the polemic attacks of the pagan adversaries of Chris- 
tianity in the bosom of the christian church ; and gave to the public 
an irregular and confused mass of criticisms, impugning the authen- 
ticity and credibility of the Scriptui-es, and exposing to contempt 
the events recorded in the sacred volume. Toland,* iiolingbroke,t 
and others, pronounced the Bible to be a collection of unauthentic 
and fabulous books ; whilst some spared no pains to despoil the bib- 
lical histories, and the heroes whose actions they celebrate, of every 
ray of divine light. Thus, according to Morgan,t the law of Moses 
is a miserable system of superstition, blindness, and slavery ; the 
Jewish priests are deceivers ; and the Jewish prophets the origina- 
tors of the distractions and civil wars of the two kingdoms of Judah 
and Israel. According to Chubb,§ the Jewish religion cannot be a 
revelation from God, because it debases the moral character of the 
Deity by attributing to him arbitrary conduct, partiality for a par- 
ticular people, and above all, the cruel command to exterminate the 
Canaanitish nations. Assaults were likewise made by these and 
other deists upon tlie New Testament : the apostles were suspected 
of being actuated by selfish and mercenary motives ;|| the character 
of Jesus himself was not spared,^ and the fact of his resurrection 
was denied.** The miracles of Jesus, wrought by an immediate exer- 
cise of divine power in human acts and concerns, were made the 
particular objects of attack by Woolston.ft This writer is also worthy 
of notice on account of the peculiar position taken by him between 
the ancient allegorists and the modem naturalists. His whole reason- 
ing turns upon the alternative ; either to retain the historical reality 
of the miracles narrated in the Bible, and thus to sacrifice the divine 
character of the narratives, and reduce the miracles to mere artifices, 
miserable juggleries, or common-place deceptions ; or, in order to 
hold &st the mvine character of these narratives, to reject them en- 
tirely as details of actual occurrences, and regard them as historical 

* In his Amyntor, 1698. See Leland*8 View of the Deistical Writers, f See I^ 

. Itnd. X In his work entided The Moral Philosopher. § Posthumoas Works, 1748. |] Chubb, 

Posthamons Works, i. 102. ^ Ibid. ii. 2G9. ** The Resarrection of Jesus Considered, hy 

« Moral Philosopher, 1 744. f f Six DiBcoorses on the Miracles of our Saviour. Publi^ied 

ji9gl7, fh>m 1727—1729. 
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lepresentations of certain spiritual truths. Woolston cites the au- 
thority of the most distinguished allegorists among the fathers in 
support of this view. He is wrong however in representing them 
as supplanting the literal by the figurative meaning. These ancient 
fathers, on the contrary, were disposed to retain both the literal and 
the allegorical meaning. (A few examples in Origen, it is true, are an 
exception to this rule.) It may be doubted, from the language of 
Woolston, which alternative was adopted by himself. If we reason 
from the fact, that before he appeared as the opponent of the com- 
monly entertained views of Christianity, he occujXed himself with 
allegorical interpretations of the Scriptures,* we may be led to con- 
sider the latter alternative as expressing his real conviction. On 
the other hand, he enlarges with so evident a predilection on the 
absurdities of the miracles, when literally understood, and the man- 
ner in which he treats the whole subject is so tinged with levity, 
that we may suspect the Deist to put forward the allegorical inter- 
pretations merely as a screen, from behind which he might inveigh 
the more unreservedly against the literal signification. 

Similar deistical objections against the Bible, and the divine 
character of its history, were propagated in Germany, chiefly by an 
anonymous auther (Reimarus) whose manuscripts were discovered 
by Lessing in the Wolfenbiittel library. Some portions of these 
manuscripts, called the "Wolfenbiittel Fragments," were published 
by Lessing in 1774. They consist of Essays, one of which treats 
of the many arguments which may be urged against revealed religion 
in general; the others relate partly to the Old and partly to the New 
Testament. It is the opinion of the Fragmentist, in relation to the 
Old Testament, first, that the men, of whom the Scriptures narrate 
that they had immediate communications with Grod, were so unwor- 
thy, that such intercourse, admitting its reality, compromised the 
character of Deity; secondly, that the result of this intercourse, — 
the instructions and laws alleged to have been thus divinely com- 
municated, — were so barbarous and destructive, tliat to ascribe them 
to Grod is impossible; and thirdly, that the accompanying miracles 
were at once absurd and incredible. From the whole, it appears to 
him clear, that the divine communications were only pretended; and 
that the miracles were delusions, practised with the design of giving 
stability and efficiency to certain laws and institutions higlily ad- 
vantageous to the rulers and priests. The author finds much to con- 
demn in the conduct of the patriarchs, and their simulations of di- 
vine communications; such as the command to Abraham to sacri- 
fice his son. But it is chiefly Moses upon whom he seeks, in a long 
section, to cast all the obloquy of an impostor, who did not scruple 
to employ the most disgraceful means in order to make himself the 
despotic ruler of a free people: who, to efiect his purpose, feigned 
divine apparitions, and pretended to have received the command of 
God to perpetrate acts which, but for this divine sanction, would 

* Schrdckh, Kirchengesch. seit der Reform. 6 Th. S. 191. 
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have been stigmatized as fraudulent, as highway robhery, as inhu- 
man barbarity. For instance, the spoiling of the Egj-ptians, and 
the extirpation of the inhabitants of Canaan; atrocities which, when 
introduced by the words ^^^ Jehovah hath said it,'''' became instantly 
transformed into deeds worthy of God. The Fragmentist is as little 
disposed to admit the divinity of the New Testament histories. He 
considers the aim of Jesus to have been political; and his connexion 
with John the Baptist a preconcerted arrangement, by which the one 
party should recommend the other to the people. He views the death 
of Jesus as an event by no means foreseen by himself, but which 
fixLstrated all his plans; a catastrophe which his disciples knew not 
how else to repair than by the fraudulent pretence that Jesus was 
risen from the dead, and by an artful alteration of his doctrines.* 

S 6. NATURAL MODE OP EXPLANATION ADOPTED BY THE RATIONAL- 
ISTS — EICHHORN — PAULUS. 

WfflLST the reality of the biblical revelation, together with the 
divine origin and supernatural character of the Jewish and Christian 
histories, were tenaciously maintained in opposition to the English 
deists by numerous English apologists, and in opposition to the 
Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist by the great majority of German theo- 
logians, there arose a distinct class of theologians in Germany, who 
struck into a new path. The ancient pagan mythology, as under- 
stood by Evemerus, admitted of two modes of explanation, each of 
which was in fact adopted. The deities of the popular worship 
might, on the one hand, be regarded as good and benevolent men ; 
as wise lawgivers, and just rulers, of early times, whom the gratitude 
of their contemporaries and posterity had encircled with divine glory; 
or they might, on the other hand, be viewed as artful impostors and 
cruel tyrants, who had veiled themselves in a nimbus of divinity, for 
the purpose of subjugating the people to their dominion. So, like- 
wise, in the purely human explaiiation of the bible histories, besides 
the method of the deists to regard the subjects of these narratives 
as wicked and deceitful men, there was yet another course open : to 
divest these individuals of their imme^ate divinity, but to accord 
to them an undegraded humanity ; not indeed to look upon their 
deeds as miraculous ; — as little on the other hand to decry them as 
impositions ; — ^but to explain their proceedings as altogether natural, 
yet morally irreprehensible. If the NaturaEst was led by his spe- 
cial enmity to the Cluistianity of the church to the former explana^ 
tion, the Rationalist, anxious, on the contrary, to remain within the 
pale of the church, was attracted towards the latter. 

Eichhom, in his critical examination of the Wolffenbtittel Frag- 
ments,t directly opposes this rationalistic view to that maintained 
by the Naturalist. He agrees with the Fragmentist in refusing to 

* Fragmente des WolfenLfittelschen Ungenaiiiiten too G. £. Lesaing heratugegeben. 
f Recension der Qbrigen, noch imgedrnckten Werke des WolfenbQttler Fragmentbten, in 
Eichhorna aUgemdner Bibliothek, enter Band 1. u. 2. StQok. 
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recognize an immediate divine agency, at all events in the narratives 
of early date. The mythological researches of a Heyne had so far 
enlarged his circle of vision as to lead Eichhom to perceive that 
divine interpositions must be alike admitted, or alike denied, in the 
primitive histories of all people. It was the practice of all nations, 
of the Grecians as well as the Orientals, to refer every unexpected 
or inexplicable occurrence immediately to the Deity. The sages 
of antiquity lived in continual communion with superior intelligen- 
ces. WhUst these representations (such is Eichhom's statement of 
the matter) are always, in reference to the Hebrew records, under- 
stood verbally and literally, it has hitherto been customary to ex- 
plain similar representations in the pagan histories, by presupposing 
either deception and gross falsehood, or the misinterpretation and 
corruption of tradition. But Eichhom thinks justice evidently re- 
quires that Hebrew and pagan history should be treated in the same 
way; so that intercourse with celestial beings during a state of in- 
fancy, must either be accorded to all nations, pagan and Hebrew, or 
equally denied to alL The mind hesitates to make so universal an 
admission : first, on account of the not unfrequent errors contained 
in religions claiming to have been divinely communicated; secondly, 
from a sense of the difficulty of explaining the transition of the hu- 
man race from a state of divine tutelage to one of self-dependence ; 
and lastly, because in proportion as intelligence increases, and the 
authenticity of the records may be more and more confidently relied 
upon, in the same proportion do these immediate divine influences 
invariably disappear. If, accordingly, the notion of supernatural in- 
terposition is to be rejected with regard to the Hebrews, as well as 
to all other people, the view generally taken of pagan antiquity pre- 
sents itself at first sisht, as that most obviously applicable to the 
early Hebrews ; namdy, that their pretended revelations were based 
upon deceit and falsehood, or that their miraculous histories should 
be referred to the misrepresentations and corruptions of tradition* 
This is the view of the subject actually applied by the Fragmentist 
to the Old Testament ; a representation, says Eichhom, from which 
the mind on a nearer contemplation recoils. Is it conceivable that 
the greatest men of antiquity, whose influence operated so power- 
fully and so beneficially upon their age, should one and all have 
been impostors, and yet have escaped the detection of their contem- 
poraries? 

According to Eichhom, so perverted a view could arise only in 
a mind that refiised to interpret the ancient records in the spirit of 
their age. Truly, had they been composed with all the philosophi- 
cal accuracy of the writers of the present day, we should have been 
compelled to find in them either actual divine interpositions, or a 
fraudulent pretence. But they are the production of an infant and 
unscientific age ; and treat, without reserve of divine interventions, 
in accordance with the conceptions and phraseology of that early 
period* So that, in point of &ct, we have neitlier miracles to won- 
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der at, on the one hand, nor deceptions to unmask on the other ; bttt 
simply the language of a former age to translate into that of our 
own day. Eichhom observes that before the human race had gained 
a knowledge of the true causes of things, all occurrences were re- 
ferred to supernatural agencies, or to the interposition of superhuman 
beings. Lofty conceptions, noble resolves, useful inventions and 
regulations, but more especially vivid dreams, were the operations 
of that Deity under whose immediate influence they believed them- 
selves placed. Manifestations of distinguished intelligence and skill, 
by which some individual excited the wonder of the people, were 
regarded as miraculous ; as signs of supernatural endowments, and 
of a particular intercourse with higher beings. And this was the 
belief^ not of the people only, but also of these eminent indi\4duals, 
who entertained no doubt of the fact, and who exulted in the full 
conviction of being in mysterious connexion with the Deity. Eich- 
hom is of opinion thftt no objection can be urged against the attempt 
to resolve all the Mosaic narratives into natural occurrences, and 
thus far he concedes to the Fragmentist his primary position ; but 
he rejects his inference that Moses was an impostor, pronouncing 
the conclusion to be over-hasty and unjust. Thus EicUiom agreed 
with the Naturalists in divesting the biblical narratives of all their 
immediately divine contents, but he differed from them in this, that 
he explained the supernatural lustre which adorns these histories, 
not as a fictitious colouring imparted with design to deceive, but as 
a natural and as it were spontaneous illumination reflected from anti- 
quity itself. 

In conformity with these principles Eichhom sought to explain 
naturally the histories of Noah, Abraham, Moses, &c. Viewed in 
the light of that age, the appointment of Moses to be the leader 
of the Israelites was nothing more than the long cherished project 
of the patriot to emancipate his people, which when presented before 
his mind with more than usual vividness in his dreams, was beUeved 
by him to be a divine inspiration. The flame and smoke which as- 
cended from Mount Sinai, at the giving of the law, was mei^ly a 
fire which Moses kindled in order to make a deeper impression upon 
the imagination of the people, together with an accidental thunaer- 
Btorm which arose at that particular moment. The shining of his 
countenance was the natural efiect of being overheated ; but it was 
supposed to be a divine manifestation, not only by the people, but 
by Moses himself, he being ignorant of the true cause. 

Eichhom was more reserved in liis application of this mode of 
interpretation to the New Testament, Indeed, it was only to a few 
of the narratives in the Acts of the Apostles, such as the miracle 
of the day of Pentecost, the conversion of the Apostle Paul, and 
the many apparitions of angels, that he allowed himself to apply it 
Here too, he refers the supernatural to the flgurative language of the 
Bible ; in which, for example, a happy accident is called — a protect- 
ing angel; a jojoos thought — ^the salutation of an angel, and a 
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peaceful state of mind — a comforting angeL It is however remark- 
able that Eichhom was conscious of the inapplicability of the natural 
explanation to some parts of the gospel history, and with respect to 
many of the narratives took a more elevated view. 

Many writings in a similar spirit, which partially included the 
New Testament within the circle of their explanations, appeared ; 
but it was Dr. Paulus who by his commentary on the Gospels* in 
1800, first acquired the full reputation of a christiayi Evenierus. 
In the introduction to this work he states it to be the primary re- 
quisite of the biblical critic to be able to distinguish between what 
is factf and what is opinion. That which has been actually experi- 
enced, internally or externally, by the participants in an event, he 
calls fact The interpretation of an event, the supposed causes 
to which it is referred either by the participants or by the nar- 
rators, he calls opinion. But, according to Dr. Paulus, these 
two elements become so easily blended and confounded in the 
minds both of the original sharers in an event, and of the subse- 
quent relators and historians, that fact and opinion lose their dis- 
tinction; so that the one and the other are believed and recorded 
with equal confidence in their historical truth This intermixture 
is particularly apparent in the historical books of the New Testa- 
ment ; since at the time when Jesus Uvcd, it was still the prevaih'ng 
disposition to derive every striking occurrence firom an invisible ana 
superhuman cause. It is consequently the chief task of the historian 
who desires to deal with matters of fact, that is to say, in reference 
to the New Testament, to separate these two constituent elements 
80 closely amalgamated, and yet in themselves so distinct ; and to 
extricate the piire kernel of fact from the shell of opinion. In order 
to this, in the absence of any more genuine account which would 
serve as a correcting parallel, he must transplant himself in imag- 
ination upon the theatre of action, and strive to the utmost to con- 
template the events by the light of the age in which they occurred. 
And fi^m this point of view he must seek to supply the deficiencies 
of the narration, by filling in those explanatory collateral circum- 
stances, which the relator himself is so often led by his predilection 
for the supernatural to leave unnoticed. It is well known in what 
manner Dr. Paulus applies these principles to the New Testament 
in his Commentary, and still more fully in his later production, 
**The Life of Jesus." He firmly maintains the historical truth of 
the gospel narratives, and he aims to weave them into one conse- 
cutive chronologically-arranged detail of facts; but he explains 
away every trace of immediate divine agency, and denies all super- 
natural intervention. Jesus is not to nim tlie Son of God in the 
sense of the Church, but a wise and virtuous human being ; and 
the effects he produced are not miracles, but acts sometimes of bo- 
nevolence and friendship, sometimes of medical skill, sometimes 
also the results of accident and good fortime. 

* Paiiliii*8 CommenUr &ber das neue Testament. 
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This view proposed by Eichhom, and more completely devel- 
oped by Paulus, necessarily presupposes the Old and New Testa- 
ment writings to contain a minute and faithful narration, composed 
shortly after the occurrence of the events recorded, and derived, 
wherever this was possible, from the testimony of eye-witnesses. 
For it is only from an accurate and original report that the ungarbled 
fact can be disentangled from interwoven opinion. If the report be 
later and less original, what security is there that what is taken for 
the matter-of-fact kernel does not belong to opinion or tradition? 
To avoid this objection, Eichhom sought to assign a date to the 
Old Testament histories approximating as nearly as possible to the 
events they record: and here he, and other theologians of the same 
school, found no difficulty in admitting suppositions the most un- 
natural : for example, that the Pentateuch was written during the 
passage through the wilderness. However this critic admits that 
some portions of the Old Testament, the Book of Judges, for in- 
stance, could not have been written contemporaneously with the 
events; that the historian must have contemplated his heroes 
through the dim mist of intervening ages, which might easily have 
magnified them into giant forms. No historian who had either wit- 
nessed the circumstances, or had been closely connected with them 
in point of time, could embellish after such fashion, except with 
the express aim to amuse at the expense of truth. But with regard 
to remote occurrences it is quite difTercnt. The imagination is no 
longer restricted by the fixed limits of historical reality, but is aid- 
ed m its flight by the notion that in earUer times all things were 
better and nobler ; and the historian is tempted to speak in loftier 
phrase and to use hyperbolical expressions. Least of aU is it pos- 
sible to avoid embellishment, when the compiler of a subsequent 
age derives his materials from the orally transmitted traditions of 
antiquity. The adventures and wondrous exploits of ancestors, 
handed down by father to son, and by son to grandson, in glowing 
and enthusiastic representations, and sung by the poet in lofty 
strains, are registered in the written records of the historian in sim- 
ilar terms of high flowing diction. Though Eichhom took this view 
of a portion of the Old Testament Books, he believed he was not 
giving up their historical basis, but was still able, after clearing 
away the more or less evident legendary additions, to trace out the 
natural course of the history. 

But in one instance at least, this master of the natural mode of 
interpretation in reference to the Old Testament, took a more ele- 
vated view : — namely, of the history of the creation and the falL 
In his influential work on primitive history,* although he had from 
the first declared the account of the creation to be poetry, he never- 
theless maintained that of the fall to be neither mythology nor alle- 
gory, but true history. The historical basis that remained after the 
removal of the supernatural, he stated to be this : that the human 
* Eichhorn's Urgeschichte, henusgegeben von Gabler, 3 Thl. S. 98. ff. 
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constitution had at the very beginning become impaired by the 
eating of a poisonous fruit. He thought it indeed very possible in 
itself, and confirmed by numerous examples in profane history, that 
purely historical narratives might be overlaid by a mythical account; 
but owing to a supranaturalistic notion, he refused to allow the 
same possibility to the Bible, because he thought it unworthy of 
the Deity to admit a mythological fragment into a book, which bore 
such incontestable traces of its divine origin. Later, however, 
Eichhom himself declared that he had changed his opinion with 
regard to the second and third chapters of Grenesis.* He no longer 
saw in them an historical account of the effects of poison, but rather 
the mythical embodying of a philosophical thought ; namely, that 
the desire for a better condition than that in which man actually is, 
is the source of all the evil in the world. Thus, in this point at 
least, Eichhom preferred to give up the history in order to hold fast 
the idea, rather than to cling to the history with the sacrifice of 
every more elevated conception. For the rest, he agreed with 
Paulus and others in considering the miraculous in the sacred his- 
tory as a drapery which needs only to be drawn aside, in order to 
disclose the pure historic form. 

§ 7. MORAL INTERPRETATION OP KANT. 

Amidst these natural explanations which the end of the eigh- 
teenth century brought forth in rich abundance, it was a remarkable 
interlude to see the old allegorical system of the cluistian fathers 
all at once called up from its grave, and revived in the form of the 
moral interpretation of B^ant. He, as a philosopher, did not con- 
cern himself with the history, as did the rationalist theologians, but 
like the fathers of the church, he sought the idea involved in the 
history: not however considering it as they did an absolute idea, at 
once theoretical as well as practical, but regarding it only on its 
practical side, as what he caUed the moral imperative and conse- 
quently belonging to the finite. He moreover attributed these ideas 
wrought into the biblical text, not to the Divine Spirit, but to its 
philosophical interpreters, or in a deeper sense, to the moral condi- 
tion of the authors of the book themselves. This opmion Kantf 
bases upon the feet, that in all religions old and new which are 
partly comprised in sacred books, intelligent and well-meaning 
teachers of the people have continued to explain them, until they 
have brought their actual contents into agreement with the universal 
principles of morality. Thus did the moral philosophers amongst 
the Greeks and Romans with their fabulous legends ; till at last 
they explained the grossest polytheism as mere symbolical repre- 
sentations of the attributes of the one divine Being, and gave a 

♦ AUgem. Biblioth. 1 Bd. S. 989, und Einleitung in das A. T. 3 Thl. S. 82. f Re- 
ligion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft, drittes StQck, No. VI. : Dcr Kirchen- 
l^be hat sn seinem hdchsten Ausleger den reinen ReligionsgUaben. 
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mystical sense to the many vicious actions of their gods, and to 
the wildest dreams of their poets, in order to bring the popular faith, 
which it was not expedient to destroy, into agreement with the doc- 
trines of moraKty. The later Judaism and Christianity itself he 
thinks have been formed upon similar explanations, occasionally 
much forced, but always directed to objects undoubtedly good and 
necessary tor all men. Thus the Mahometans gave a spiritual 
meaning to the sensual descriptions of their paradise, and thus the 
Hindoos, or at least the more enlightened part of them, interpreted 
their Vedas. In like manner, according to Kant, the Christian 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, must be interpreted 
throughout in a sense which agrees with the universal practical 
laws of a religion of pure reason : and such an explanation, even 
thoueh it should, apparently or actually, do violence to the text, 
which is the case with many of the biblical narratives, is to be pre 
ferred to a literal one, which either contains no moraUty at aU or is 
in opposition to the moral principle. For example, the expressions 
breathing vengeance against enemies in manv of the Psalms are 
made to refer to the desires and passions which we must strive by 
all means to bring into subjection ; and the miraculous account in 
the New Testament of the descent of Jesus from heaven, of his 
relationship to God, &c., is taken as an imaginative description of 
the ideal of humanity well-pleasing to God. That such an inter- 
pretation is possible, without even always too offensive an opposition 
to the literal sense of these records of the popular faith, arises ac- 
cording to the profound observations of Kant from this : that long 
before the existence of these records, the disposition to a moral re- 
ligion was latent in the human mind; that its first manifestations 
were directed to the worship of the Deity, and on this very accoimt 
gave occasion to those pretended revelations ; still, though uninten- 
tionally, imparting even to these fictions somewhat of the spiritual 
character of their origin. In reply to the charge of dishonesty 
brought against his system of interpretation, he thinks it a sufficient 
defence to observe, that it does not pretend that the sense now given 
to the sacred books, always existed in the intention of the authors ; 
this question it sets asiae, and only claims for itself the right to 
interpret them after its own fashion. 

• Whilst Kant in this manner sought to educe moral thoughts 
from the biblical writings, even in their historical part, and was 
even inclined to consider these thoughts as the fundamental object 
of the historv: on the one hand, he derived these thoughts only 
from himself and the cultivation of his age, and therefore could 
seldom assume that they had actually been laid down by the au- 
thors of those writings ; and on the other hand, and for the same 
reason, he omitted to show what was the relation between these 
thoughts and those symbolic representations, and how it happened 
that the one came to be expressed by the other. 
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§ 8. RISE OF THE MYTHICAL MODE OP INTERPRETING THE SACRED 
HISTORY, IN REFERENCE FIRST TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

It was impossible to rest satisfied with modes of proceeding so 
unhistorical on the one hand, and so unphilosophical on the other. 
Added to which, the study of mythology, now become far more 
general and more prolific in its results, exerted an increasing in- 
fluence on the views taken of biblical history. Eichhom had indeed 
insisted that' all primitive histories, whether Hebrew or Pagan, 
should be treated alike, but this equality gradually disappeared ; for 
though the mythical view became more and more developed in rela- 
tion to profane history, the natural mode of explanation was still 
rigidly adhered to for the Hebrew records. All could not imitate 
Paulus, who sought to establish consistency of treatment by ex- 
tending the same natural explanation which he gave to the Bible, 
to such also of the Greek legends as presented any points of resem- 
blance ; on the contrary, opinion in general took the opposite course, 
and began to regard many of the biblical narratives as mythu Sem- 
ler had already spoken of a kind of Jewish mythology, and had 
even called the histories of Samson and Esther mytlu ; Eichhom 
too had done much to prepare the way, now further pursued by 
Gabler, Schelling, and others, who estabUshed the notion of the 
mythus as one of universal application to ancient history, sacred as 
well as profane, according to the principle of Heyne: A my this 
oinnU priscoruTfi hominura cu?n hisioria turn jphUosqpAia jproc^ 
dit.* And Bauer in 1820 ventured so far as to publish a Hebrew 
mythology of the Old and New Testament.! The earliest records 
of aU nations are, in the opinion of Bauer, mythical : why should 
the writings of the Hebrews form a solitary exception ? — ^whereas 
in point of feet a cursory glance at tlieir sacred books proves that 
they also contain mythical elements. A narrative he explains, after 
Gabler and Schelling, to be recognizable as mythus, first, when it 
proceeds fi^m an age in which no written records existed, but in 
which facts were transmitted through the medium of oral tradition 
alone; secondly, when it presents an historical account of events 
which are either absolutely or relatively beyond the reach of ex- 
perience, such as occurrences connected with the spiritual world, 
and incidents to which, from the nature of the circumstances, no 
one could have been witness ; or thirdly, when it deals in the mar- 
vellous and is couched in symbolical language. Not a few narra- 
tives of this description occur in the Bible ; and an unwillingness to ! 
regard them as mythi can arise only from a false conception of the j 
nature of a mythus, or of the character of the biblical writings. In j 
the one case mythi are confounded with fables, premeditated fictions, | 
and wilful felsehoods, instead of being recognised as the necessary ! 
vehicle of expression for the first efforts of the human mind ; in the j 

* Ad. ApoUod. Athen. Biblioth. not», p. 3 f. f Hebralsche Mythologie des alien 
mad nenen Testaments. G. L. Baaer, 1802. 
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Other case it certainly does appear improbable, (the notion of inspi- 
ration presupposed,) that God should have admitted the substitution 
of mythical for actual representations of facts and ideas, but a nearer 
examination of the scriptures shows that this very notion of inspi- 
ration, &r from being any hindrance to the mythical interpretation, 
is itself of mythical origin. 

Wegscheider ascribed this greater unwillingness to recognise 
mytld in the early records of the Hebrew and Ciiristian religion 
than in the heathen religions, partly to the prevailing* ignorance re^ 
specting the progress of historical and philosophical science ; partly 
to a certain timidity which dares not call things manifestly identical 
by the same name. At the same time he declared it impossible to 
rescue the Bible from the reproaches and scoffs of its enemies ex- 
cept by the acknowledgment of mythi in the sacred writings, and 
the separation of their inherent meaning from their unhistorical 
form.* 

These biblical critics gave the following general definition of the 
m}rthus. It is the representation of an event or of an idea in a 
form which is historical, but, at the same time characterized by 
the rich pictorial and imaginative mode of thought and expression 
of the primitive ages. They also distinguishea several kinds of 
mythLf 

1st. Jlistorical mythi: narratives of real events coloured by 
the light of antiquity, which confounded the divine and the human, 
the natural and the supematuraL 

2nd. Philosophical mythi: such as clothe in the garb of his- 
torical narrative a simple thought, a precept, or an idea of the time. 

3rd. Poetical mythi: historical and philosophical mythi partly 
blended together, and partly embellished by the creations of the 
imagination, in which the original fact or idea is almost obscured by 
the veil which the fency of the poet has woven around it. 

To classify the biblical mythi according to these several dis- 
tinctions is a difficult task, since the mythus which is purely sym- 
bolical wears the semblance of history equally with the mythus 
which represents an actual occurrence. These critics however laid 
down rules by which the different mythi might be distinguished. 
The first essential is, they say, to determine whether the narrative 
have a distinct object, and what that object is. Where no object, 
for the sake of which the legend might have been invented, is dis- 
coverable, every one would pronounce the mythus to be historical. 
But if all the principal circumstances of the narrative concur to 
sjrmbolize a particular truth, this imdoubtedly was the object of 
the narrative, and the mythus is philosqphiccd. The blending of 
the historical and philosophical mythus is particularly to be recog- 
nised when we can detect in the narrative an attempt to derive 

* Institationes TheoL Chr« Dogm. § 42. f Ammon, Progr. quo inqniritur in narra- 
tioniim de viUB Jesu Chriati primordiU fontea, etci, in Pott's and Rnperti's Sylloge Comnu 
thiMl, Noi 5, nnd Gabler*B ii« thaoL Journal, 5 Bd« Si 88 nnd 887i 
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events from their causes. In many instances the existence of an 
historical foundation is proved also by independent testimony; some- 
times certain particulars in the mythus are intimately connected 
with known genuine history, or bear in themselves undeniable and 
inherent characteristics of probability : so that the critic, while he 
rejects the external form, may yet retain the m-oundwork as histo- 
rical The poetical mythus is the most difficult to distinguish, 
and Bauer gives only a negative criterion. When the narrative is 
so wonderfial on the one hand as to exclude the possibility of its 
being a detail of facts, and when on the other it discovers no attempt 
to symbolize a particular thought, it may be suspected that the en- 
tire narrative owes its birth to the imagination of the poet Schel- 
ling particularly remarks on the unartiticial and spontaneous origin 
of mythi in general The unhistorical which is interwoven with 
the matters of fact in the historical mythus is not, he observes, the 
artistical product of design and invention. It has on the contrary 
glided in of itself, as it were, in the lapse of time and in the course 
of transmission. And, speaking of philosophical mythi, he says : 
the sages of antiquity clothed their ideas in an historical garb, not 
only in order to accommodate those ideas to the apprehension of a 
people who must be awakened by sensible impressions, but also on 
their own account : deficient themselves in clear abstract ideas, and 
in ability to give expression to their dim conceptions, they sought 
to illumine what was obscure in their representations by means of 
sensible imagery.* 

We have already remarked, that the natural mode of interpret- 
ing the Old Testament could be maintained only so long as the re- 
cords were held to be contemporaneous, or nearly so, with the events 
recorded. Consequently it was precisely those theologians, Vater, 
De Wette, and others who controverted this opinion, who contrib- 
uted to establish the mythical view of the sacred histories. Vaterf 
expressed the opinion that the peculiar character of the narrations 
in the Pentateuch could not be rightly understood, unless it were 
conceded that they are not the production of an eye witness, but 
are a series of transmitted traditions. Their traditional origin be- 
ing admitted, we cease to feel surprised at the traces which they 
discover of a subsequent age ; at numerical exaggerations, together 
with other inaccuracies and contradictions ; at the twilight which 
hangs over many of the occurrences ; and at representations such 
as, that the clothes of the Israelites waxed not old during their 
passage through the wilderness. Vater even contends, that unless 
we ascribe a great share of the marvellous contained in the Penta- 
teuch to tradition, we do violence to the original sense of the com- 
pilers of these narratives. 

* Uelier Mjtheiif historische Sagen und Philosopheme der altesten WolU In Pau^ 
las Memorabilien, 5. StQck, 1793, 

t Vid. die Abhandlang Qber Modes and die Verfasser des Pentatench im 3« Band des 
Comm. Qber den Pent., St 660, 
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The natural mode of explanation was still more decidedly op- 
posed by De Wette than by Vater. He advocated the mythical in- 
terpretation of a large proportion of the Old Testament histories. 
In order to test the historical credibility of a narrative, he says,* 
we must ascertain the intention of the narrator. K that intention 
be not to satisfy the natural thirst for historical truth by a simple 
narration of facts, but rather to delight or touch the feelings, or to 
illustrate some philosophical or religious truth, then his narrative 
has no pretension to historical validity. Even when the narrator is 
conscious of strictly historical intentions, nevertheless his point of 
view may not be the historical: he may be a poetical narrator, not 
indeed subjectively, as a poet drawing inspiration from himself, but 
objectively, as enveloped by and depending on poetry external to 
himself. This is evidently the case when the narrator details as 
bona fide matter of feet things which are impossible and incredible, 
which are contrary not only to experience, but to the established 
laws of nature. Narrations of this description spring out of tradi- 
tion. Tradition, says De Wette, is uncritical and partial; its ten- 
dency is not historical, but rather patriotic and poetical. And since 
the patriotic sentiment is gratified by all that flatters national pride, 
the more splendid, the more honourable, the more wonderful the 
narrative, the more acceptable it is ; and where tradition has left any 
blanks, imagination at once steps in and fills them up. And since, 
he continues, a great part of the historical books of the Old Testae 
ment bear this stamp, it has hitherto been believed possible (on the 
part of the natural interpreters) to separate the embellishments and 
transformations from the historical substance, and still to consider 
them available as records of facts. This might indeed be done, had 
we, besides the marvellous biblical narratives, some other purely his- 
torical account of the events. But this is not the case with regard 
to the Old Testament history; we are solely dependent on those ac- 
counts which we cannot recognize as purely historical They con- 
tain no criterion by which to distinguish between the true und the 
felse; both are promiscuously blended, and set forth as of equal dig- 
nity. According to De Wette, the whole natural mode of explana- 
tion is set aside by the principle that the only means of acquaintance 
with a history is the narrative which we possess concerning it, and 
that beyond this narrative the historian cannot go. In the present 
case, this reports to us only a supernatural course of events, which 
we must either receive or reject: if we reject it, we determine to 
know nothing at all about it, and are not justified in allowing our- 
selves to invent a natural course of events, of which the narrative is 
totally silent. It is moreover inconsistent and arbitrary to refer the 
dress in which the events of the Old Testament are clothed to poe- 
try, and to preserve the events themselves as historical; much rather 
do the particular details and the dress in which they appear, consti- 
tute a whole belonging to the province of poetry and mythus. For 
• Kritik der Mo6aUchea Geschichte. Einl. a 10. iH 
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example, if God's covenant with Abraham be denied in the form of 
fact, whilst at the same time it is maintained that the narrative had 
an historical basis, — that is to say, that though no objective divine 
communications took place, the occurrence had a subjective reality 
in Abraham's mind in a dream or in a waking vision; in other words, 
that a natural thought was awakened in Abraham which he, in the 
spirit of the age, referred to God: — of the naturalist who thus rea- 
sons, De Wette asks, how he knows that such thoughts arose in 
Abraham's mind? The narration refers them to God; and if we re- 
ject the narration, we know nothing about these thoughts of Abrar 
ham, and consequently cannot know that they had arisen naturally 
in him. According to general experience, such hopes as are described 
in this covenant, that he should become the father of a mighty 
nation which should possess the land of Canaan, could not have 
sprung up naturally in Abraham's mind; but it is quite natural tliat 
the Israelites when they had become a numerous people in posses- 
sion of that land, should have invented the covenant in order to ren- 
der their ancestor illustrious. Thus the natural explanation, by its 
own unnaturalness, ever brings us back to the mytnicaL 

Even Eichhom, who so extensively employed the natural expla- 
nation in reference to the Old Testament, perceived its inadmissibil- 
ity in relation to the gospel histories. Whatever in these narratives 
has a tendency to the supernatural, he remarks,* we ought not to 
attempt to transform into a natural occurrence, because this is im- 
possible without violence. If once an event has acquired a mirac- 
ulous colouring, owing to the blending together of some popular no- 
tion with the occurrence, the natural fact can be disentangled only 
when we possess a second account which has not undergone the like 
transformation; as, concerning the death of Herod Agrippa, we have 
not only the narrative in the Acts, but also that of Josephus.t But 
since we have no such controlling account concerning the history of 
Jesus, the critic who pretends to discover the natural course of things 
from descriptions of supernatural occurrences, will only weave a 
tissue of indemonstrable hypotheses: — a consideration which, as 
Eichhom observes, at once annihilates many of the so-called psycho- 
logical interpretations of the Gospel histories. 

It is this same diiTerence between the natural and mythical 
modes of interpretation which Krug intends to point out, referring 
particularly to the histories of miracles, when he distinguishes the 
physical or material, from the genetic or formal, mode of explaining 
them. Following the former mode, according to liim, the inquiry 
is: how can the wonderful event here related have possibly taken 
place with all its details by natural means and according to natural 
taws? Whereas, following the latter, the question is: whence arose 
the narrative of the marvellous event? The former explains the 
natural possibillity of the thing related (the substance of the nan»- 
tive); the latter traces the origin of the existing record (the form of 

• EinldU in dM N. T. 1, S. 406. ff. f Antiquit. xix. yit 2. 
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the narrative). Krug considers attempts of the former kind to be 
fruitless, because they produce interpretations yet more wonderful 
than the fact itself; far preferable is the other mode, since it leads 
to results which throw light upon miraculous histories collectively. 
He gives the preference to the exegetist, because in his explanation 
of the text he is not obliged to do violence to it, but may accept it 
altogether literally as the author intended, even though the thing 
related be impossible; whereas the interpreter, who follows the ma- 
terial or physical explanation, is driven to ingenious subtleties which 
make him lose sight of the original meaning of the authors, and sub- 
stitute something quite different which they neither could nor would 
have said. 

In like manner Gabler recommended the mythical view, as the 
best means of escaping from the so called natural, but forced ex- 

Elanation, which had become the fashion. The natural interpreter, 
e remarks, commonly aims to make the whole narrative natural; 
and as this can but seldom succeed, he allows himself the most vio- 
lent measures, owing to which modem exegesis has been brought 
into disrepute even amongst lajrmen. The mythical view, on the 
contrary, needs no such subtleties; since the greater part of a nar- 
rative frequently belongs to the mythical representation merely, while 
the nucleus of fact, when divested of the subsequently added mi- 
raculous envelopments, is often very small. 

Neither could Horst reconcile himself to the atomistic mode of 
proceeding, which selected from the marvellous narratives of the 
Bible, as unhistorical, isolated incidents merely, and inserted natu- 
ral ones in their place, instead of recognizing in the whole of each 
narrative a religious moral mythus in which a certain idea is em- 
bodied. 

An anonymous writer in Bertholdt's Journal has expressed him- 
self very decidedly against the natural mode of explaining the sa- 
cred history, and in favour of the mythical The essential defect 
of the natural interpretation, as exhibited in its friUest development 
by Paulus's Commentary, is, according to that writer, its unhistori- 
cal mode of procedure. He objects: that it allows conjecture to sup- 
ply the deficiencies of the record; adopts individual speculations as 
a substitute for real history; seeks by vain endeavours to represent 
that as natural which the narrative describes as supernatural ; and last- 
ly, evaporates all sacredness and divinity from the Scriptures, reduc- 
ing them to collections of amusing tales no longer meriting the name 
of history. According to our author, this insuiBciency of the natu- 
ral mode of interpretation, whilst the supernatural also is felt to be 
unsatisfactory, leads the mind to the mytliical view, which leaves 
the substance of the narrative unassailed; and instead of venturing 
to explain the details, accepts the whole, not indeed as true history, 
but as a sacred legend. This view is supported by the analogy of 
all antiquity, political and religious, shice the closest resemblance 
exists between many of the narratives of the Old and New Testament, 
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and the mythi of profane antiquity. But the most convincing ar- 
gument is this: if the mythical view be once admitted, the innu- 
merable, and never otherwise to be harmonized, discrepancies and 
chronological contradictions in the gospel histories disappear, as it 
were, at one stroke.* 

§ 9. THE MYTHICAL MODE OF INTERPRETATION IN REFERENCE TO 
• THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Thus the mythical mode of interpretation was adopted not only 
in relation to the Old Testament, but also to the New ; not, how- 
ever, without its being felt necessary to justify such a step. Gabler 
has objected to the Commentary of Paulus, that it concedes too little 
to the mythical point of view, which must be adopted for certain 
New Testament narratives. For many of these narratives present 
not only those mistaken views of things which might have been 
taken by eye witnesses, and by the rectification of which a natural 
course of events may be made out ; but frequently, also, false facts 
and impossible consequences which no eye witness could have re- 
lated, and which could only have been the product of tradition, and 
must therefore be mythically understood, t 

The chief difficulty which opposed the transference of the myth- 
ical point of view from the Old Testament to the New, was this : — 
it was customary to look for mythi in the fabulous primitive ages 
only, in which no written records of events as yet existed ; whereas, 
in the time of Jesus, the mythical age had long since passed away, 
and writing had become common among the Jews. Schelling had 
however conceded (at least in a note) that the term mythi, in a more 
extended sense, was appropriate to those narratives which, though 
originating in an age when it was usual to preserve documentary 
records, were nevertheless transmitted by the mouth of the people. 
Bauert in like manner asserted, that though a connected seri'is of 
mythi, — a history which should be altogether mythical, — ^was not 
to be sought in the New Testament, yet there might occur in it 
single myths, either transferred from the Old Testament to the New, 
or having originally sprung up in the latter. Thus he foimd, in the 
details of the infancy of Jesus, much which requires to be regarded 
from a mythical point of view. As after the decease of celebrated 
personages, numerous anecdotes are circulated concerning them, 
which fail not to receive many and wondrous amplifications in the 
l^ends of a wonder-loving people ; so, after Jesus had become dis- 
tinguished by his life, and yet more glorified by his death, his early 
years, which had been passed in obscurity, became adorned with 
miraculous embellishments. And, according to Bauer, whenever in 

* Die rerschiedenen RQcksichten, in welchen und far welche der Biograph Jesu ar- 
beiten kann. In Bertholdfs krit. Journal, 5 Bd. S. 23o ff. f Reccns. von Paulus Com- 
mentar, im neuesten theol. Journal 7, 4, S. 395 ff. (1801). | Uebr&ische Mythologte. 
1. ThL Einl. § 5. 
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this history of the infancy we find celestial beings, called by name 
and bearing the human shape, predicting future occurrences, &c., 
we have a right to suppose a mythus ; and to conjecture as its ori- 
gin, that the great actions of Jesus being referred to superhuman 
causes, this explanation came to be blended with the history. On 
the same subject, Gabler* remarked that the notion of ancient is 
relative ; compared with the Mosaic religion Christianity is certain- 
ly young ; but in itself it is old enough to allow us to refer the orig- 
in^ history of its founder to ancient times. That at that time 
written documents on other subjects existed, proves nothing, whilst 
it can be shown that for a long period there was no written account 
of the life of Jesus, and particuhurly of his infancy. Oral narratives 
were alone transmitted, and they would easily become tinged with 
the marvellous, mixed with Jewish ideas, and thus grow into his- 
torical mythi. On many other points tliere was no tradition, and 
here the mind was left to its own surmises. The more scanty the 
historical data, the greater was the scope for conjecture; and his- 
torical guesses and inferences of this description, formed in harmony 
with the Jewish-Christian tastes, may be called the philosophical, 
or rather, the dogmatical mythi of the early christian GrospeL The 
notion of the mythus, concludes Gabler, being thus shown to be 
applicable to many of the narratives of the New Testament, why 
should we not dare to call them by their right name ; why — that is 
to say in learned discussion — avoid an expression which can give 
offence only to the prejudiced or the misinformed ? 

As in the Old Testament Eichhom had been brought over by 
the force of internal evidence from his earlier natural explanation, 
to the mythical view of the history of the fall ; so in the New Tes- 
tament, the same thing happened to Usteri in relation to the history 
of the temptation. In an earlier work he had, following Schleier- 
macher, considered it as a parable spoken by Jesus but misunder- 
stood by his disciples.t Soon however he perceived the difficulties 
of this interpretation ; and since both the natural and the supernat- 
ural views of the narrative appeared to him yet more objectionable, 
he had no alternative but to adopt the mythicaL Once admit, he 
remarks, a state of excitement, particularly of religious excitement, 
among a not unpoetical people, and a short time is sufficient to give 
an appearance of the marvellous not only to obscure and concealed, 
but even to public and well-known facts. It is therefore by no 
means conceivable that the early Jewish Christians, gifted with the 
spirit, that is, animated with religious enthusiasm, as they were, and 
familiar with the Old Testament, should not have been in a condi- 
tion to invent symbolical scenes such as the temptation and other 
New Testament my thL It is not however to be imagined that any 

* Ist es erlanbt, in der Bibel, nnd sogftr im N. T., Mjthen anzunehmen ? Im Jour- 
nal fOr aoferlesene theol. Literatur, 2, I, S. 49 ff. f Ueber den T&ufer Johannes, die 
Tanfe nnd Versnchnng Chrbti, in Ullmann*! a. Umbreit*8 theol. Stndien n. Kritiken, 2, 
8. S. 456 £ 
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one individual seated himself at his table to invent them out of his 
own head, and write them down, as he would a poem : on the con- 
trary, these narratives like all other legends were fashioned by de- 
grees, by steps which can no longer be traced ; gradually acquired 
consistency, and at length received a fixed form in our written 
Gospels. 

We have seen that in reference to the early histories of the Old 
Testament, the mythical view could be embraced by those only who 
doubted the composition of these Scriptures by eye witnesses or con- 
temporaneous writers. This was equally the case in reference to 
the New. It was not till Eichhom* became convinced that only a 
slender thread of that primitive Gospel believed by the Apostles ran 
through the three first Gospels, and that even in Matthew this tliread 
was entangled in a mass of unapostolic additions, that he discarded 
as unhistorical legends, the many narratives which he found perplex- 
ing, from all share in the history of Jesus ; for example, besides the 
Gt>spel of the Infancy, the details of the temptation ; several of the 
miracles of Jesus ; the rising of the saints from their graves at his 
crucifixion ; the guard at the sepulchre ; &c.t Particularly since 
the opinion, that the three first Gospels originated from oral tradi- 
tions, became firmly established,^ they have been found to contain 
a continually increasing number of mjrthi and mythical embellisfa- 
ments.§ On this account the authenticity of the Gospel of John, 
and consequently its historical credibility, is confidentlv maintained 
by most of the theologians of the present day: he only who, with 
Bretschneider,!! questions its apostolic composition, may cede in this 
Gospel also a considerable place to the mythical element. 

§ 10. THE NOTION OF THE MYTHUS IN ITS APPUCATION TO SACRED 
HISTORIES NOT CLEARLY APPREHENDED BY THEOLOGIANS. 

Thus, indeed, did the mythical view gain application to the bib- 
lical history: still the notion of the mythus was for a long time nei- 
ther clearlv apprehended nor applied to a due extent 

Not clearly apprehended. The characteristic which had been 
recognised as constituting the distinction between historical and 
philosophical mythi, however just that distinction might in itself be, 
was of a kind which easily betrayed the critic back again into the 
scarcely abandoned natural explanation. His task, with regard to 
historical mythi, was still to separate the natural fact — the nucleus 
of historical reality — ^from its unhistorical and miraculous embellish- 
ments. An essential difference indeed existed : the natural expla- 
nation attributed the embellishments to the opinion of the actors 
concerned, or of the narrator; the mythical interpretation derived 

* Beitrag zar ErkUning der Verauchangsgeschichte, in ders. Zeitschrift, 1832, 4. Hft 
f Eiuleitiiiig in das N. T. 1, S. 422 AT. 453. X Besonders durch Gieseler, aber die KnU 
itehang ond die frCkhsten Schicksale der schrifdichen Evangelien. § \'id. den Anhang der 
Schnlx'ichen Schrift aber das Abendmahl, und die Schriften von Sietfert und Schnecken- 
Uuger fkber den Ursprong des ersten kanoniscben Evangelinms. U In den Probabilien. 
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them from tradition ; but the mode of proceeding was left too little 
determined. If the Rationalist could point out historical mythi in 
the Bible, without materially changing his mode of explanation ; so 
the Supematuralist on his part felt himself less ofiended by the ad- 
mission of historical mythi, which still preserved to the sacred narra- 
tives a basis of fact, than by the supposition of philosopliical mythi, 
which seemed completely to annihilate every trace of historical 
foundation. It is not surprising, therefore, that the interpreters 
who advocated the mythical theory spoke almost exclusively of his- 
torical mythi ; that Bauer, amongst a considerable number of mythi 
which he cites from the New Testament, finds but one philosophical 
mythus ; and that a mixed mode of interpretation, partly mythical 
and partly natural, (a medley far more contradictory than the pure 
natural explanation, from the difficulties of which these critics sought 
to escape,) should have been adopted. Thus Bauer* thought that 
lie was explaining Jehovah's promise to Abraham as an historical 
mythus, when he admitted as the fundamental fact of the narrative, 
that Abraham's hopes of a numerous posterity were re-awakened by 
the contemplation of the star-sown heavens. Another theologianf 
imagined he had seized the mythical point of view, when, having 
divested the anouncement of the birth of the Baptist of the super- 
natural, he still retained the dumbness of Zachariah as the historical 
groimdwork. In like manner Krug, J immediately after assuring us 
that his intention is not to explain the substance of the history, (ac- 
cording to the natural mode,) but to explain the origin of the narra- 
tive, (according to the mythical view,) constitutes an accidental 
journey of oriental merchants the basis of the narrative of the visit 
of the wise men from the east. But the contradiction is most glar- 
ing when we meet with palpable misconceptions of the true nature 
of a mythus in a work on the mythology of the New Testament, 
such as Bauer's ; in which for instance he admits, in the case of the 
parents of John the Baptist, a marriage which had actually been 
childless during many years ; — in which he explains the angelic ap- 
pearance at the birth of Jesus as a meteoric phenomenon ; supposes 
the occurrence of thimder and lightning and the accidental descent 
of a dove at his baptism ; constitxites a storm the groundwork of 
the transfiguration ; and converts the angels at the tomb of the risen 
Jesus into white grave-clothes. Kaiser also, though he complains 
of the unnaturalness of many of the natural explanations, accords 
to a very considerable proportion of natural explanations a place by 
the side of the mythical ; remarking — and the remark is in itsefr 
just — that to attempt to explain all the miracles of the New 
Testament in one and the same manner betrays a limited and par- 
tial comprehension of the subject. Let it be primarily admitted 
that the ancient author intended to narrate a miracle, and tlie nat- 

* Geschichte der hebraifchen Nation, Theil i. S. 123. f In Ilenke's Magazio, 5tea 
Bdes. Ites Stock, S. 168. | Vennch fiber die genetisdie oder formeUe Erklanmgsart der 
Wonder. In Henke's Masenin, 1. 8. 1808. 
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tiral explanation is in many instances admissible. This may be 
either a physical-historical explanation, as in the narrative of the 
leper whose approaching recovery Jesus doubtless perceived ; or it 
may be a psychological explanation ; since, in the case of many 
sick persons, the fame of Jesus and faith in him were mainly in- 
strumental in effecting the cure; sometimes indeed good fortune 
must be taken into the account, as where one apparently dead re- 
vived in the presence of Jesus, and he became regarded as the au- 
thor of the sudden re-animation. With respect to other miracles 
Kaiser is of opinion that the mythical interpretation is to be prefer- 
red ; he, however, grants a much larger space to historical, than to 
philosophical mythi. He considers most of the miracles in the Old 
and New Testament real occurrences mythically embellished : such 
as the narrative of the piece of money in the fish's mouth ; and of 
the changing of water into wine : which latter history he supposes 
to have originated from a friendly jest on the part of Jesus. Few 
only of the miracles are recognised by this critic as pure poetry em- 
. bodying Jewish ideas ; as the miraculous birth of Jesus, and the 
murder of the innocents.* 

Gabler in particular calls attention to the error of treating philo- 
sophical mythi as if they were historical, and of thus converting 
into facts things that never happened. t He is however as little dis- 
posed to admit the exclusive existence of philosophical, as of histor- 
ical mythi in the New Testament, but adopting a middle coift'se, he 
decides in each case that the mythus is of this kind or of that ac- 
cording to its intrinsic character. He maintains that it is as neces- 
sary to guard against the arbitrary proceeding of handling as pliilo- 
sophical a mythus tlirough which a fact unquestionably glimmers, as 
it is to avoid the opposite tendency to explain naturally or histori- 
cally that which belongs properly to the mythical clothing. In other 
words: when the derivation of a mythus from a thought is easy and 
naturaL and when the attempt to educe from it a matter of fact and 
to give the wonderfiil history a natural explanation, does violence 
to the sense or appears ridiculous, we have, according to Gabler, 
certain evidence that the mythus is philosophical and not historicaL 
He remarks in conclusion that the pliilosophical-mythical interpreta- 
tion is in many cases far less offensive than the historical-mythical 
explanation, j: 

Yet, notwithstanding this predilection in favour of the philosoph- 
ical mythus in relation to biblical history, one is surprised to find 
that Gabler himself was ignorant of the true nature both of the his- 
torical and of the philosophical mythus. Speaking of the mytho- 
logical interpreters of the New Testament who had preceded him, 
he says that some of them, such as Dr. Paulus, discover in the his- 
tory of Jesus historical m3rthi only; whilst others, the anonymous 
E. F. in Henke's Magazine for instance, find only pliilosophical 

♦ KAuer*8 biblische Theologie, 1. Theil. f Gablcr's Journal fiir auserlesene thcolog. 
Litermtur. ii. 1. S. 46. X Oabler's neuestes theolog. Journal, 7. Bd. 
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mjihi. From this we see that he confounded not only the natural 
explanation with the historical-mythical view, (for in Panlns^s 
"Commentar" the former only is adopted,) but also historical with 
philosophical mythi; for the author E. F. is so exclusively attached 
to the historical-mythical view that his explanations might almost 
be considered as naturalistic. 

De Wette has some very cogent observations directed equally 
against the arbitrary adoption either of the historical-mythical or of 
the natural explanation in relation to the Mosaic history. In refer- 
ence to the New Testament an anonymous writer in Bertholdt's 
Critical Journal* is the most decided in his condemnation of every 
attempt to discover an historical groundwork even in the Gospel 
mythi. To him likewise the midway path struck out by Gabler, 
between the exclusive adoption of historical mythi on the one hand 
and of philosophical mytlu on the other, appears inapplicable ; for 
though a real occurence may in fact constitute the basis of most of 
the New Testament narratives, it may still be impossible at the pre- 
sent time to separate the element of fact from the mythical adjuncts 
which have been blended with it, and to determine how much may 
belong to the one and how much to the other. Usteri likewise ex- 
pressed the opinion that it is no longer possible to discriminate be- 
tween the historical and the symbolical in the gospel mythi ; no criti- 
cal knife however sharp is now able to separate the one element 
from fhe other. A certain measure of probability/ respecting the 
preponderance of the historical in one legend, and of the symbolical 
in another, is the ultimate point to which criticism can now attain. 

Opposed however to the onesidedness of those critics who found 
it so easy to disengage the historical contents from the mythical 
narratives of the Scriptures, is the onesidedness of other critics, 
who, on account of the difficulty of the proposed separation, de- 
spaired of the possibility of success, and were consequently led to 
handle the wliole mass of gospel mythi as philosophical, at least in 
so far as to relinquish the endeavour to extract from them a residuum 
of historical fact. Now it is precisely this latter onesidedness which 
has been attributed to my cristicism of the life of Jesus; conse- 
quently, several of the reviewers of this work have taken occasion 
repeatedly to call attention to the varying proportions in which the 
historical and the ideal in the pagan religion and primitive history, 
(the legitimate province of the mythus,) alternate; an interchange 
with the historical which in the christian primitive history, presup- 
posing the notion of the mythus to be admitted here, must unques- 
tionably take place in a far greater degree. Thus UUmann distin- 
guishes not only firstly the philosophical, and secondly the histori- 
cal mythus, but makes a ftirther distinction between the latter (that 
is the historical mythus, in which there is always a preponderance 
of the fictitious,) and thirdly the m^ythical history, in which the his- 
torical element, though wrought into the ideal, forms the predomi- 
* Bertholdt's Krit Journal, t. S. 285. 
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Hating constituent ; whilst fourthly in histories of which the legend 
is a component dement we tread properly speaking upon historical 
ground, since in these histories we meet only with a few faint echoes 
of mjrthical fiction. UUmann is moreover of opinion, and Bret- 
schneider and others agree with him, that independently of the 
repulsion and confusion which must inevitably be caused by the 
application of the term mythus to that which is Christian — a term 
originally conceived in relation to a religion of a totally different 
character — ^it were more suitable, in connexion with the primitive 
Christian records, to speak only of Gospel legend^ ((^ajf) and the 
legendary clement.* 

Greorge on the contrary has recently attempted not only more 
accurately to define the notions of the mythus and of the legend, 
but likewise to demonstrate that the gospel narratives are mythical 
rather than legendary. Speaking generally, we should say, that he 
restricts the term my thus to what had previously been distinguished 
as philosophical mythi; and that he applies the name legend to what 
had hitherto been denominated historical mythi. He handles the 
two notions as the antipodes of each other ; and grasps them with 
a precision by which the notion of the mythus has unquestionably 
gained. According to George, mythus is the creation of a fact out 
of an idea: legend the seeing of an idea in a fact, or arising out of it. 
A people, a religious community, finds itself in a certain condition 
or round of institutions of which the spirit, the idea, lives and acts 
within it. But the mind following a natural impulse, deskes to 
gain a complete representation of that existing condition, and to 
know its origin. This origin however is buried in oblivion, or is 
too indistinctly discernible to satisfy present feelings and ideas. Con- 
sequently an image of that origin, coloured by the light of existing 
ideas, is cast upon the dark wall of the past, which image is how- 
ever but a magnified reflex of existing influences. 

If such be the rise of the mythvs^ the legend^ on the contrary, 
proceeds from given facts : represented, indeed, sometimes in an in- 
complete and abridged, sometimes in an amplified form, in order to 
magnify the heroes of the history — but disjoined from their true 
connexion ; the points of view from which they should be contem- 
plated, and the iaeas they originally contained, having in the course 
of transmission wholly disappeared. The consequence is, that new 
ideas, conceived in the spirit of the different ages tlirough which the 
legend has passed down, become substituted in the stead of the origi- 
nal ideas. For example, the period of Jewish history subsequent 
to the time of Moses, which was in point of fact pervaded by a 
gradual elevation of ideas to monotheism and to a theocracy, is, in 
a later legend, represented in the exactly opposite light, as a state 
of falling away from the religious constitution of JMoses. An idea 
80 unhistorical will infallibly here and there distort facts transmitted 
by tradition, fill up blanks in the history, and subjoin new and 

* UUouuiii, Beoens. meinea L. J., in den Theol. Stadien n. Kritiken 1836. 3. 
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significant features — and then the mythus reappears in the legend. 
It is the same with the mythus ; propagated by tradition, it, in the 
process of transmission, loses its cQstinctive character and complete- 
ness, or becomes exaggerated in its details — as for example in the 
matter of numbers — and then the mythus comes under the influence 
of the legend. In such wise do these two formations, so essentially 
distinct in their origin, cross each other and mingle together. Now, 
if the history of the life of Jesus be of mythical formation, inas- 
much as it embodies the vivid impression of the original idea which 
the first christian community had of their founder, this history, 
though unhistorical in its form, is nervertheless a faithful represen- 
tation of the idea of the Christ. If instead of this, the history be 
legendary — if the actual external facts are given in a distorted and 
often magnified form — ^are represented in a false light and embody 
a false idea, — then, on the contrary, the real tenor of the life of 
Jesus is lost to us. So that, according to George, the recognition 
of the mythical element in the Gospels is far less prejudicial to the 
true interests of the Christian faith than the recognition of the leg- 
endary element.* 

With respect to our own opinion, without troubling ourselves 
here with the dogmatic signification, we need only remark in this 
introduction, that we are prepared to meet with both legend and 
mythus in the gospel history ; and when we undertake to extract 
the historical contents which may possibly exist in narratives recog- 
nized as mythical, we shall be equally careful neither on the one part 
by a rude and mechanical separation, to place ourselves on the same 
ground with the natural interpreter ; nor on the other by a hyper- 
critical refiisal to recognize such contents where they actually exist, 
to lose sight of the history. 

§ 11. THE APPLICATION OF THE NOTION OP THE MYTHUS TOO 
CIRCUMSCRIBED. 

The notion of the mythus, when first admitted by theologians, 
was not only imperfectly apprehended, but also too much limited in 
its application to biblical history. 

As Eichhom recognized a genuine mythus only on the very 
threshold of the Old Testament history, and thought himself obliged 
to explain all that followed in a natural maimer ; as, some time later, 
other portions of the Old Testament were allowed to be mythical, 
whilst nothing of the kind might be suspected in the New ; so, when 
the mythus was once admitted into the New Testament, it was here 
again long detained at the threshold, namely, the history of the in- 
fancy of Jesus, every ferther advance being contested. Ammon,t 

• George, Mythus und Sage; Versuch einer wissenschaftlichen Entwicklung dieser 
Bcgriffe und Ihres Verhaltnisses zum christlichen Glauben, S. 11. ff. 108. ff. f Work 
cited, § 8, note 4. Hase, Leben Je«u, § 32. Tholuck, S. 208. ff. Kern, die Uauptsachen 
derevangeliachen Geschichtc, Ist Article, T Qbinger Zeitachrift f Qr TheoL I83C, ii. S. 89. 
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the anonymous E. F. in Henke's Magazine, Usteri, and others main- 
tained a marked distinction between the historical worth of the nar- 
ratives of the public life and those of the infancy of Jesus. The 
records of the latter could not, they contend, have been contempo- 
raneous; for particular attention was not at that time directed tow- 
ards him ; and it is equally manifest that they could not have been 
written during the last tliee years of his life, since they embody 
the idea of Jesus glorified, and not of Jesus in conflict and suffering. 
Consequently their composition must be referred to a period subse- 
quent to his resurrection. But at this period accurate data concern- 
ing his childhood were no longer to be obtained. The apostles knew 
him first in manhood. Joseph was probably dead ; and Mary, sup- 
posing her to be living when the first and third gospels were com- 
posed, had naturally imparted an imaginative lustre to every incident 
treasured in her memory, whilst her embellislunents were doubtless 
still further magnified in accordance with the Messianic ideas of 
those to whom her communications were made. Much also that is 
narrated had no historical foundation, but originated entirely from 
the notions of the age, and fi:om the Old Testament predictions — 
that a virgin should conceive — ^for example. But, say these critics, 
all this does not in any degree impair the credibility of what fol- 
lows. The object and task of the Evangelists was merely to give 
an accurate account of the three last years of the life of Jesus ; and 
here they merit implicit confidence, since they were either them- 
selves spectators of the details they record, or else had learned them 
from the mouth of trustworthy eye witnesses. This boundary line 
between the credibility of the history of the public life, and the 
&bulousness of the history of the infancy of Jesus, became yet 
more definitely marked, from the circumstance that many theologi- 
ans were disposed to reject the two first chapters of Matthew and 
Luke as spurious and subsequent additions.* 

Soon, however, some of the theologians who had conceded the 
commencement of the history to the province of mytlii, perceived 
that the conclusion, the history of the ascension, must likewise be 
regarded as mythicaLf Thus the two extremities were cut off by 
the pruning knife of criticism, whilst the essential body of the his- 
tory, the period from the baptism to the resurrection, remained, as 
yet, unassailed ; or in the words of the reviewer of Greiling's Life 
of Jesus : J the entrance to the gospel history was through the deco- 
rated portal of mythus, and the exit was similar to it, whilst the 
intermediate space was still traversed by the crooked and toilsome 
paths of natural interpretations. 

Li Gabler's§ writings we meet with a somewhat more extended 
application of the mythical view. He distinguishes (and recently 
BosenkranzQ has agreed with him) between the miracles wrought 

* Comp. Kuinol, Prolegom. in Matthsnm, § 8 ; in Lucam, § 6. f e. g. Ammon, in 
dcr Diss. : Ascensiu J. C. in coelom historia biblica, in seincn Opusc. nov. X ^^ ^^''* 
tboldt's Krit Joorn. r. Bd. S. 248. § Gabler's neuestes theol. Journal, Bd. yii. S. 395. 
I Eocydopidie der theoL WissenBchaften, S. 161. 
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hy Jesus and those operated on him or in relation to him^ inter- 
preting the latter mythically, but the former naturally. Subse- 
quently however, we find Gabler expressing himself as if with the 
above mentioned theologians he restricted the mythical interpreta- 
tion to the miraculous narratives of the childhood of Jesus, but this 
restriction is in fact a limitation merely of the admitted distinction : 
since though all the miracles connected with the early history of 
Jesus were operated in relation to him and not wrought by him, 
many miracles of the same character occur in the history of his 
public life. Bauer appears to have been guided by the same rule 
in his Hebrew mythology. He classes as mythical the narratives 
of the conception and birth of Jesus of the Baptism, the transfigu- 
ration, the angelic apparitions in Gethsemane and at the sepulchre : 
miracles selected from all periods of the life of Jesus, but all oper- 
ated in relation to him and not by him. This enumeration, how- 
ever, does not include all the miracles of this kind. 

The often referred to author of the treatise "Upon the different 
views with which and for which a Biographer of Jesus may work," 
has endeavoured to show that so limited an application of the notion 
of the mythus to the history of the life of Jesus is insufficient and 
inconsequent. This confused point of view from which the gospel 
narrative is regarded as partly historical and partly mythical owes 
its origin, according to him, to those theologians who neither give 
up the history, nor are able to satisfy themselves with its clear re- 
sults, but who think to unite both parties by this middle course^ — 
a vain endeavour which the rigid supranaturalist pronounces hereti- 
cal, and the rationalist derides. The attempt of these reconcilers, 
remarks our author, to explain as intelligible everything which is 
not impossible, lays them open to all the charges so justly brought 
against the natural interpretation ; whilst the admission of the ex- 
istence of mythi in the New Testament subjects them to the direct 
reproach of being inconsequent : the severest censure which can be 
passed upon a scholar. Besides, the proceeding of these Eclectics 
is most arbitrary, since they decide respecting what belongs to the 
history and what to the mythus almost entirely upon subjective 
grounds. Such distinctions are equally foreign to the evangelists, 
to logical reasoning, and to historical criticism. In consistency with 
these opinions, this writer applies the notion of the mythus to the 
entire history of the life of Jesus ; recognizes mythi or mythical 
embellishments in every portion, and ranges under the category of 
mythus not merely the miraculous occurrences during the mfancy 
of Jesus ; but those also of his public life ; not merely miracles 
operated on Jesus but those wrought by him. 

The most extended application of the notion of the philosophi- 
cal or dogmatical mythus to the Gospel histories which has yet been 
made, was published in 1799 in an anonymous work concerning 
Bevelation and Mythology. The writer contends that the whole life 
of Jesus, all that he shoidd and would do, had an ideal existence in 
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the Jewish mind long prior to his birth. Jesus as an individual was 
not actually such as according to Jewish anticipations he should have 
been. Not even that, in which all the records which recount his 
actions agree, is absolutely matter of fact. A popular idea of the 
life of Jesus grew out of various popular contributions, and from 
this source our written Grospels were first derived. A reviewer ob- 
jects that this author appears to suppose a still smaller poi'tion of 
the historical element in the gospels than actually exists. It would, 
he remarks, have been wiser to have been guided by a sober criti- 
cism of details, than by a sweeping scepticism.* 

§ 12. OPPOSITION TO THE MtTHICAL VIEW OF THE GOSPEL 
HISTORY. 

In adopting the mythical point of view as hitherto applied to 
Biblical history, our theologians had again approximated to the 
ancient allegorical interpretation. For as both the natural explanar 
tions of the Rationalists, and the jesting expositions of the Deists, 
belong to that form of opinion which, whilst it sacrifices all divine 
meaning in the sacred record, still upholds its historical character ; 
the mythical mode of interpretation agrees with the allegorical, in 
relinquishing the historical reality of the sacred narratives, in order 
to preserve to them an absolute inherent truth. The mythical and 
the allegorical view (as also the moral) equally allow that the histo- 
rian apparently relates that which is historical, but they suppose 
him, under the influence of a higher inspiration known or unknown 
to himselfi to have made use of this historical semblance merely as 
the shell of an idea — of a religious conception. The only essential 
distinction therefore between these two modes of explanation is, 
that according to the allegorical tliis higher intelligence is the im- 
mediate divine agency ; according to the mythical, it is the spirit of 
a people or a community. (According to the moral view it is gen- 
erally the mind of the interpreter which suggest the interpretation.) 
Thus the allegorical view attributes the narrative to a supernatural 
source, whilst the mythical view ascribes it to that natural process 
by which legends are originated and developed. To which it should 
be added, that the allegorical interpreter (as well as the moral) may 
with the most unrestrained arbitrariness separate from the history 
every thought he deems to be worthy of God, as constituting its in- 
herent meaning; whilst the mythical interpreter, on the contrary, 
in searching out the ideas which are embodied in the narrative, is 
controlled by regard to conformity with the spirit and modes of 
thought of the people and of the age. 

This new view of the sacred Scriptures was opposed alike by the 
orthodox and by the rationalistic party. From the first, whilst the 
mythical interpretation was still restricted to the primitive history 

* In Gabler's neneatem theolog. Journal, B<L vi. 4. Stack, S. 850. 
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of the Old Testament, Hess* on the orthodox side, protested against 
it. The three following conclusions may be given as comprising, 
however incredible this may appear, the substance of this book, a 
work of some compass; upon which however it is unnecessary to 
remark further than that Hess was by no means the last orthodox 
theologian who pretended to combat the mythical view with such 
weapons. He contends, 1st, that mythi are to be understood figu- 
ratively; now the sacred historians intended their writings to be 
understood literally : consequently they do not relate mythi. 2ndly, 
Mythology is something heathenish; the Bible is a christian book; 
consequently it contains no mythology. The third conclusion is 
more complex, and, as will appear below, has more meaning. If, 
says Hess, the marvellous were confined to those earliest biblical 
records of which the historical validity is less certain, and did not 
appear in any subsequent writings, the miraculous might be consid- 
ered as a proof of the mythical character of the narrative; but the 
marvellous is no less redundant in the latest and undeniably histo- 
rical records, than in the more ancient; consequently it cannot be 
regarded as a criterion of the mythical In short the most hollow 
natural explanation, dit it but retain the slightest vestige of the his- 
torical — however completely it anniliilated every higher meaning, — 
was preferable, in the eyes of the orthodox, to the mythical inter- 
pretation. Certainly nothing could be worse than Eicliliom's natu- 
ral explanation of the fall. In considering the tree of knowledge as 
a poisonous plant, he at once destroyed tne intrinsic value and in- 
herent meaning of the history; of this he afterwards became fully 
sensible, and in his subsequent mythical interpretation, he recog- 
nized in the narrative the incorporation of a worthy and elevated 
conception. Hess however declared himself more content with Eich- 
hom's original explanation, and defended it against his later mythi- 
cal interpretation. So true is it that supranaturalism clings with 
childlike fondness to the empty husk of historical semblance, though 
void of divine significance, and estimates it higher than the most 
valuable kernel divested of its variegated covering. 

Somewhat later De Wette's bold and thorough application of the 
mythical view to the Mosaic writings ; his decided renunciation of 
the so-called historical-mythical^ or more properly speaking of the 
natural mode of interpretation; and his strict opposition to the no- 
tion of the possibility of arriving at any certainty respecting the 
residue of fact preserved in these writings, gave rise to much con- 
troversy. Some agreed with Steudel in totally rejecting the mythi- 
cal view in relation to the Bible, and in upholding the strictly his- 
torical and indeed supranatural sense of the Scriptures : whilst Meyer 
and others were willing to follow the guidance of De Wette, at least 
as far as the principles of Vater, which permitted the attempt to 
extract some, if only probable, historical data from the mythical 

* Gr&nzbestimmimg dessen, was in der Bibel Mythns, n. 8. f., und was wirkliche 
Geschlchte isL In seiner Bibliothek der heiligen Geschichte, ii. Bd. S. 155. if. 
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investment. If, says Meyer,* the marvellousness and irrationality of 
many of the narratives contained in the Pentateuch, (narratives 
wliich no one would have thought of inventing,) together with the 
want of symmetry and connexion in the narration, and other con- 
siderations, permit us not to mistake the historical groundwork of 
the record; surely, allowing the existence of an historical basis, a 
modest and cautious attempt to seek out or at any rate to approxi- 
mate towards a discovery of that historical foundation is admissible. 
In the hope of preserving those who adopted the historical mythical 
view from relapsing into the inconsistencies of the natural inter- 
pretres, Meyer laid down the following rules, which however serve 
rather to exhibit afresh the difficulty of escaping this danger. 1, To 
abstract every thing which is at once recognizable as mythical re- 
presentation as opposed to historical fact; that is the extraordinary, 
the miraculous, accoimts of immediate divine operation, also the re- 
ligious notions of tlie narrators in relation to final causes. 2. To 
proceed from that which is simple to that which is more complicated. 
Let a case be supposed where we have two accounts of the same 
event, the one natural, the other supernatural, as, for instance, the 
gathering of the elders by Moses, attributed. Numbers, xi. 16., to 
the suggestion of Jehovah, and Exodus, xviii. 14., to the counsel 
of Jethro. According to this rule all divine inspiration must be 
subtracted from the known decisions of Noah, Abraham, Moses, and 
others. (Precisely the proceeding which met with the censure of 
De Wette quoted above.) 3. As far as possible to contemplate the 
fact which forms the basis of a narrative, in its simple and common 
character, apart from all collateral incidents. (This however, is 
going too far where no basis of fact exists.) For example. The 
story of the deluge may be reduced thus; a great inundation in Asia 
Minor, according to the legend, destroyed many wicked. (Here the 
supposed final cause is not abstracted.) Noah the father of Shem, 
a devout man, {f,he ideological notion again!) saved himself by swim- 
ming. The exact circumstances of this preservation, the character 
of the vessel, if such there were, which saved him, are left imdeter- 
mined in order to avoid arbitrary explanations. Thus, in reference 
to the birth of Isaac, Meyer is satisfied with saying, that the wish 
and hope of the wealthy and pious Emir Abraham to possess an heir 
by his wife Sara was fulfilled unusually late, and in the eyes of 
others very unexpectedly. (Here again De Wette's censure is quite 
applicable.) 

In like manner Eichhom, in his Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment, declared in yet stronger terms his opposition to the view ad- 
vocated by De Wette. If the orthodox were displeased at having 
their historical faith disturbed by the progressive inroads of the 
mythical mode of interpretation, the rationalists were no less dis- 

* Meyer, Apologie der geschichtlichen Auffassung der bistorischen BQchcr des A. T., 
bemndera dcs PentateuchS| im Qegensatz gegen die bios mythische Deutung des letztem. 
FriUsche. Kellei 
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concerted to find the web of facts they had so ingeniously woven 
together torn asunder, and all the art and labour expended on the 
natural explanation at once declared useless. Unwillingly does Dr. 
Paulus admit to himself the presentiment that the reader of his 
Commentary may possibly exclaim : "Wherefore all this labour to 
give an historical explanation to such legends ? how singular thus 
to handle mythi as history, and to attempt to render marvellous 
fictions intelligible according to the rules of causality!** Contrasted 
with the toilsomeness of his natural explanation, the mythical in- 
terpretation appears to this theologian merely as the refuge of mental 
indolence, which, seeking the easiest method of treating the gospel 
history, disposes of all that is marvellous, and all that is difficult 
to comprehend, under the vague term — mythus, and which, in order 
to escape the labour of disengaging the natural from the supernatu- 
ral, fact from opinion, carries back the whole narration into the 
camera-^bscura of ancient sacred legends,* 

Still more decided was Greiling'sf expression of disapprobation, 
elicited by Krug's commendation of the genetic — that is to say, 
mythical theory ; but each stroke levelled by him at the mythical 
interpretation may be turned with far greater force against his own 
natural explanation. He is of opinion that among all the attempts 
to explain obscure passages in the New Testament, scarcely any 
can be more injurious to the genuine historical interpretation, to 
the ascertaining of actual facts and their legitimate objects (that is, 
more prejudicial to the pretensions of the natural expounder) than 
the endeavour to supply, by aid of an inventive imagination, the de- 
ficiencies of the historical narrative. (The inventive imagination is 
that of the natural interpreter, which suggests to him collateral in- 
cidents of which there is no trace in the text The imagination of 
the mythical interpreter is not inventive; his part is merely the rec- 
ognizing and detecting of the fictitious.) According to Greiling 
the geneliCy or mythical mode of explaining miracles, is a needless 
and arbitrary invention of the imagination. (Let a groping spirit of 
inquiry be added, and the natural explanation is accurately depicted.) 
Many facts, he continues, which might be retained as such are thus 
consigned to the province of fable, or replaced by fictions the pro- 
duction of the interpreter. (But it is the historical mythical mode 
of interpretation alone which substitutes such inventions, and this 
only in so far as it is mixed up with the natural explanation.) 
Greiling thinks that the explanation of a miracle ought not to 
change the fact, and by means of interpretation, as by sleight of 
hand, substitute one thing for another ; (which is done by the natu- 
ral explanation only,) for this is not to explain that which shocks 
the reason, but merely to deny the fact, and leave the difficulty un- 
solved. (It is false to say we have a fact to explain; what immedi- 
ately lies before us is a statement, respecting which we have to dis- 
cover whether it embody a fact or not.) According to this learned 

* Exegetifcfaes lUndU, 1. a. S. 1, 71. f Greiling in Henke*s Motenm, L 4, S. 621, fll 
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critic the miracles wrought by Jesus should be naturally, or rather 
psychologically, explained ; by which means all occasion to change, 
dip, and amplify by invention the recorded facts, till at length they 
become metamorphosed into fiction, is obviated — (with how much 
justice this censure may be applied to the natural mode of explana- 
tion has been sufficiently demonstrated.) 

Heydenreich has lately written a work expressly on the inad- 
missibility of the mythical interpretation of the historical portions 
of the New Testament. He reviews the external evidences concern- 
ing the origin of the Grospels, and finds the recognition of a mythi- 
cal element in these writings quite incompatible with their substan- 
tiated derivation fix>m the Apostles, and the disciples of the Apostles. 
He also examines the character of the gospel representations, and 
decides, in reference to their form, that narratives at once so natural 
and simple, so complete and exact, could be expected only from eye 
witnesses, or those connected with them ; and, with respect to their 
contents, that those representations which are in their nature mirac- 
ulous are so worthy of God, that nothing short of an abhorrence of 
miracles could occasion a doubt as to their historical truth. The 
divine 0{)erations are indeed generally mediate, but according to 
Heydenreich this by no means precludes tlie possibility of occa- 
sional intermediate exertions of the divine energy, when requisite 
to the accomplishment of some particular object ; and, referring to 
each of the ifivine attributes in succession, he shows that such in- 
tervention in nowise contradicts any of them ; and that each indi- 
vidual miracle is a peculiarly appropriate exercise of divine power. 

These, and similar objections against the mythical interpretation 
of the gospel histories, which occur in recent commentaries and in 
the numexx>us writings in opposition to my work on the life of Jesus, 
will find their place and refutation in the following pages. 

§ 13. THE POSSIBILITY OP THE EXISTENCE OP MYTHI IN THE NEW 

TESTAMENT CONSIDERED IN REPERENCE TO THE EXTERNAL 

EVIDENCES. 

The assertion that the Bible contains mythi is, it is true, di- 
rectly opposed to the convictions of the believing christian. For if 
his religious vfew be circumscribed within the limits of his own 
community, he knows no reason why the things recorded in the 
sacred books should not literally have taken place ; no doubt occurs 
to him, no reflection disturbs him. But, let his horizon be so far 
widened as to allow him to contemplate his own religion in relation 
to other religions, and to draw a comparison between them, the con- 
dusion to which he then comes is that the histories related by the 
heathens of their deities, and by the Mussulman of his prophet, are 
so many fictions, whilst the accounts of Grod's actions, of Christ and 
other Godlike men contained in the Bible are, on the contrary, true. 
Sfodi is the general notion expressed in the theological position : 
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that which distinguishes Christianity from the heathen religions id 
this, they are mythical, it is historical. 

But this position, thus stated without ftirther definition and 
proof, is merely the product of tlie limitation of the individual to 
that form of belief in which he has been educated, which renders 
the mind incapable of embracing any but the affirmatire riew in re- 
lation to its own creed, any but the negative in reference to every 
other — a prejudice devoid of real worth, and which cannot exist in 
conjunction with an extensive knowledge of history. For let us 
transplant ourselves among other religious commimities ; the believ- 
ing Mohammedan is of opinion that tmth is contained in the Koran 
alone, and that the greater portion of our Bible is fabulous ; the Jew 
of the present day, whilst admitting the truth and divine origin of 
the Old Testament, rejects the New; and, the same exclusive be- 
lief in the truth of their own creed and the falsity of every other 
was entertained by the professors of most of the heathen religions 
before the period of the Syncretism. But which community is 
right? Not all, for this is impossible, since the assertion of each 
excludes the others. But which particular one ? Each claims for 
itself the true faith. The pretensions are equal; what shall decide? 
The origin of the several religions? Each lays claim to a divine 
origin. Not only does the Christian religion profess to be derived 
from the Son of God, and the Jewish from God himself, through 
Moses ; the Mohammedan religion asserts itself to be founded by a 
prophet immediately inspired by God ; in like manner the Greeks 
attributed the institution of their worship to the gods. 

"But in no other religion" it is urged "are the vouchers of a 
divine origin so unequivocal as in the Jewish and the Cluistian. 
The Greek and Roman mythologies are the product of a collection 
of unauthenticated legends, whilst the Bible history was written by 
eye witnesses; or by those whose connexion with eye witnesses 
i^orded them opportunities of ascertaining the truth; and whose 
integrity is too apparent to admit of a doubt as to the sincerity of 
of their intentions." It would most unquestionably be an argument 
of decisive weight in favour of the credibility of the biblical lustory, 
could it indeed be shown that it was written by eye witnesses, or 
even by persons nearly contemporaneous with the events narrated. 
For though errors and fisdse representations may glide into the nar- 
rations even of an eye witness, there is far less probability of unin- 
tentional mistake (intentional deception may easily be detected) than 
where the narrator is separated by a long interval from the fects he 
records, and is obliged to derive his materials through the medium 
of transmitted communications. 

But this alleged ocular testimony, or proximity in point of time 
of the sacred historians to the events recorded, is mere assumption, 
an assumption originating fi-om the titles which the biblical books 
bear in our Canon. Those books which describe the departure of 
the Israelites from Egypt, and their wanderings through the wilder- 
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ness, bear the name of Moses, who being their leader would un- 
doubtedly Kive a £Eiithful history of these occurrences, unless he de- 
signed to deceive ; and who, if his intimate connexion with Deit j 
described in these books be historicallj true, was likewise eminentlj 
qualified, by virtue of such connexion, to produce a credible history 
of the earlier periods. In like manner, of the several accounts of 
the life and &te of Jesus, the superscriptions assign one to Matthew 
and one to John : two men who having been eye witnesses of the 
pubUc ministry of Jesus from its commencement to its close were 
particularly capable of giving a report of it ; and who, from their 
confidential intercourse with Jesus and his mother, together with 
that supernatural aid which, according to John, Jesus promised to 
his disciples to teach them and bring all things to their remembrance, 
were enabled to give information of the circumstances of his earlier 
years ; of which some details are recorded by Matthew. 

But that little reliance can be placed on the headings of ancient 
manuscripts, and of sacred records more especially, is evident, and 
in reference to biblical books has long since been proved. In the 
00-called books of Moses mention is made of his death and burial : 
but who now supposes that this was written beforehand by Moses 
in the form of prophecy ? Many of the Psalms bear the name of 
David which presuppose an acquaintance with the miseries of the 
exile ; and predictions are put into the mouth of Daniel, a Jew liv- 
ing at the time of the Babylonish captivity, which could not have 
been written before the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes. It is an 
incontrovertible position of modem criticism that the titles of the 
Biblical books represent nothing more than the design of their au* 
thor, or the opinion of Jewish or Christian antiquity respecting their 
origin ; points the first of which proves nothing ; and as to the sec« 
ond every thing depends upon the following considerations : 1. thft 
date of the opinion and the authority on which it rests ; 2. the den 
gree of harmony existing between this opinion and the intenud 
character of the writings in question. The first consideration ior 
eludes an examination of the external, the second of the internal 

f-ounds of evidence respecting the authenticity of the biblical books% 
o investigate the internal grounds of credibility in relation to each 
detail given in the Grospels, (for it is with them alone we are ben^ 
concerned) and to test the probability or improbability of thcdr being^ 
the production of eye witnesses, or of competently informed writers, 
is the sole object of the present worL The external grounds of evi> 
dence may be examined in this introduction, only so far howevQi^ 
as is necessary in order to judge whether they yield a definite result^, 
which may perhaps be in opposition to the internal groimds of, evir- 
dence : or whether the external evidence, insufficient of itself leaviea^ 
to the internal evidence the decision of the question. 

We learn fix>m the works of Irenaeus, of Clemens AlexandrinU9s 
and of Tertullian, that at the end of the second century after Christ 
our four Gospels were recognized by the orthodox church as the 

4 
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writings of the Apostles and the disciples of the Apostles; and were 
separated from many other similar productions as authentic records 
of the life of Jesus. The first Gospel according to our Canon is at- 
tributed to Matthew, who is enumerated among the twelve Apostles ; 
the fourth to John the beloved disciple of our Lord ; the second to 
Mark the interpreter of Peter ; and the third to Luke the companion 
of PauL* We have, besides, the authority of earlier authors, both 
in their o^vn works and in quotations cited by others. 

It is usual, in reference to the first Grospel to adduce the testi- 
mony of Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis, said to have been an auditor 
aKovarflg of John, (probably the presbyter) and to have suffered mar- 
tyrdom under Mark Aurelius. (161 — 180.) Papias asserts that 
Matthew the Apostle wrote ra Xiyia (ri Kvpioita.f) Schleiermacher, 
straining the meaning of k&yi<h has latterly imderstood it to signify 
merely a collection of the sayings of Jesus. But when Papias speaks 
of Mark, he seems to use ovvm^iv tUv xvpicuujv Xoylunf noula&ai, 
and rd vnb tov Xpiarov rj ks^divTa fl npax^ivra ypdipeiv as equivar 
lent expressions. Whence it appears that the word k&yia designates 
a writing comprehending the acts and fate of Jesus ; and the fathers 
of the church were justified in understanding the testimony of 
Papias as relating to an entire Gospel.} They did indeed apply 
this testimony decidedly to our first Gx)spel ; but the words of the 
Apostolic father contain no such indication, and the manuscript, of 
wtiich he speaks, cannot be absolutely identical with our Gospel ; 
for, according to the statement given by Papias, Matthew wrote in 
the Hebrew language ; and it is a mere assumption of the christian 
fathers that our Greek Matthew is a translation of the original He- 
brew GospeL§ Precepts of Jesus, and narratives concerning him, 
corresponding more or less exactly with passages in our Matthew, 
do indeed occur in the works of other of the apostolic fathers ; but 
then these works are not whoUy genuine, and the quotations them- 
selves are either in a form wluch indicates that they might have 
been derived from oral traditions ; or where these authors refer to 
written sources, they do not mention them as being directly apos- 
tolic. Many citations in the writings of Justin Martyr (who died 
166) agree with passages in our Matthew; but there are also, mixed 
up with these, other elements which are not to bo found in our Gos- 
pels ; and he refers to the writings firom which he derives them 
generally as dnofAVtifioveufjuiTa rHiv anoardkuv^ or evayyikta^ without 
naming any author in particular. CelBus,|| the opponent of Christi- 
anity, (subsequent to 150) mentions that the disciples of Jesus had 
written his history, and he alludes to our present Gospels when he 
speaks of the diveigence of the accounts respecting the number of 
angels seen at the resurrection ; but we find no more precise refeiv 

* See the qooUtions given by De Wette in hii "Einleitung in d. N. T.** f 76b 
t Eoieb. H. £., iii. 89. | UUmann, Credner. Lttcke, De Wette. 
§ Hieron de vir. iUnstr. 8. 
I Contra Celsom, iL 16. ▼. 56. 
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ence to any one Evangelist in his writings, so £ir as we know them 
through Origen. 

We have the testimony of the same Papias who has the notice 
ooncemiog Alatthew, a testimony from the mouth of John {npsa- 
Pvrepo^)^ that Mark, who according to him was the interpreter of 
Peter {kp^rfvivr^o Hirpov)^ wrote down the discourses and actions 
of Jesus firom his recollections of the instructions of that Apostle.* 
Ecclesiastical writers have likewise assumed that this passage from 
Papias refers to our second Grospel, though it does not say any thing 
of the kind, and is besides inapplicacle to it. For our second Gros- 
pel cannot have originated from recollections of Peter's instructions, 
L e. from a source peculiar to itself, since it is evidently a compila- 
tion, whether made from memory or otherwise, from the first and 
third Gospels, t As little will the remark of Papias that Mark wrote 
without order (ov rd^ei) apply to our GrospeL For he cannot by 
this expression intend a false chronological arrangement, since he 
ascribes to Mark the strictest love of truth, which, united with the 
consciousness that he had not the means of fixing dates, must have 
withheld him from making the attempt. But a total renunciation 
of chronological connexion, which Papias can alone have meant to 
attribute to him, is not to be found in the second GrospeL This 
being the case, what do those echoes which our second Gospel, in 
like manner as our first, seems to find in the most ancient eccle- 
siastical writers, prove? 

That Luke, the companion of Paul, wrote a Grospel, is not at- 
tested by any authority of corresponding weight or antiquity with 
that of Papias in relation to Matthew and to MarL The third Gos- 
pel however possesses a testimony of a particular kind in the ^'Acts 
of the Apostles;" not indeed authenticating it as the composition of 
Luke, but attributing it to an occasional companion of the Apostle 
Paul According to the proem to the Acts and that to the Gospel 
of Luke, these two books proceeded from the same author or com- 
piler: an origin which these writings do not, in other respects, con- 
tradict. In several chapters in the second half of the Book of the 
Acts the author, speaking of himself together with Paul, makes use 
of the first person plural,^ and thus identifies himself with the com- 
panion of that apostle. The fact is, however, that many of the de- 
tails concerning Paul, contained in other parts of the book of the 
Acts, are so indefinite and marvellous, and are moreover so com- 
pletely at variance with Paul's genuine epistles, that it is extremely 
difficult to reconcile them with the notion that they were written by 
a companion of that apostle. It is also not a little remarkable that 
the author, neither in the introduction to the Acts, nor in that to 
the Gospel, alludes to his connexion with one of the most distin- 

* EofeU H. E. iiU 89. f This U clearly demonstrated by Griesbach in his **€om- 
mentatio, quA Hard Kvangelitim totum e Mattluei et Luoe oommentariis deoerptom esse 
demonstrmtar." X Chap, xvL 10—17; xx. 5—16; xxi. 1—17; xxviL 1—28; xxriiL 
10—16. 
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guiflhed of the Apostles, so that it is impossible not to suspect thai 
the passages in which the writer speaks of himself as an actor in the 
scenes described, belong to a distinct memorial by another band, 
which the author of the Acts has merely incorporated into his his- 
tory. But leaving this conjecture out of the question, it is indeed 
possible that the companion of Paul may have composed his two 
works at a time, and under circumstances, when he was no longer pro- 
tected by Apostolic influence against the tide of tradition; and that 
he saw no reason why, because he had not heard them previoasly 
from this Apostle, he should therefore reject the instructive, and 
(according to his notions, which certainly would not lead him to 
shim the marvellous,) credible narratives derived from that source. 
Now, it is asserted that because the Book of the Acts terminates 
with the two years imprisonment of Paul at Rome, therefore this 
second work of the disciple of that apostle, must have been written 
during that time, (63 — 65. A. D.) before the decision of Paul's trial, 
and that consequently, the Gospel of Luke, the earlier work of the 
same author, could not have been of later date. But, the breaking 
off of the Acts at that particular point might have been the result 
of many other causes; at all events such testimony, standing alone, 
is wholly insufficient to decide the historial worth of the GospeL 

It were to be wished that Polycarp, (he died 167) who both heard 
and saw the Apostle John,* had left us a testimony respecting him 
similar to that of Papias concerning Matthew. Still his silence on 
this subject, in the one short epistle which has come down to us, is 
no evidence against the authenticity of that Gospel, any more than 
the more or less ambiguous allusions in several of the Apostolic la- 
thers to the Epistles of John are proofs in its favour. But it is 
matter of surprise that Ireneeus the disciple of Polycarp, who was 
called upon to defend this Gospel from the attacks of those who de- 
nied its composition by John, should neither on this occasion, nor 
once in his difiuse work, have brought forward the weighty authority 
of his Apostolic master, as to this fact. Whether or not the fourth 
Gospel originally bore the name of John remains imcertain. We 
meet with it first among the Yalentinians and the Montanists, about 
the middle of the second century. Its Apostolic origin was however 
immediately after) denied by the so-called Alogi, mio ascribed it to 
C!erinthus; partly because the Montanists derived from it their idea 
of the Paraclete; partly also because it did not harmonize with the 
other Gospels.t The earliest quotation expressly stated to be from 
the Gospel of John is found in Theophilus of Antioch, about the 
year 172.{ How little reason the numerous theologians of the pres- 
ent day have to boast of the evidences in favour of the fourth Gos- 
pel, whilst they deny the not less well attested Apocalypse, has been 
well remarked by TholucL Lastly, that there were two Johns, the 
Apostle and the Presbyter, living contemporaneously at Ephesus, 
is a circumstance which has not received sufficient attention in con- 

« Euseb. H. E. v. 20. 24. f De Wette, Gieaeler. % Ad. Autol. U., 22. 
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nexion with the most ancient testimonies in favour of the derivation 
from John, of the Apocalypse on the one hand, and of the Grospels 
and Epistles on the other. 

Thus these most ancient testimonies tell us, firstly, that an 
apostle, or some other person who had been acquainted with an 
apostle, wrote a Grospel history; but not whether it was identical 
with that which afterwards came to be circulated in the church under 
his name; secondly, that writings similar to our Gospels were in 
existence; but not that they were ascribed with certainty to any 
one individual apostle or companion of an apostle. Such is the un- 
certainty of these accounts, which after all do not reach further back 
than the third or fourth decade of the second century. According 
to all the rules of probability, the Apostles were all dead before the 
dose of the first century; not excepting John, who is said to have 
lived till A. D. 100; concerning whose age and death, however, many 
fables were early invented. vVhat an ample scope for attributing 
to the Apostles manuscripts they never wrote! The Apostles, dis- 
persed abroad, had died in the latter half of the first century; the 
Gospel became more widely preached throughout the Roman empire, 
and by degrees acquired a fixed form in accordance with a particular 
type. It was doubtless from this orally circulated Gx)spel that the 
many passages agreeing accurately with passages in our Gospels, 
which occur without any indication of their source in the earliest 
ecclesiastical writers, were actually derived. Before long this oral 
traditionary Gx>spel became deposited in different manuscripts : this 
person or that, possibly an apostle, frimishing the principal features 
of the history. But these manuscripts were not at first compiled 
according to a particular form and order, and consequently had to 
undergo many revisions and re-arrangements, of which we have an 
example in the Gx>spel of the Hebrews and the citations of Justin. 
It appears that these manuscripts did not originally, bear the names 
of their compilers, but either that of the commimity by whom they 
were first read, as the Gospel of Hebrews; or that of the Apostle 
or disciple after whose oral discourses or notes some other person 
had composed a connected history. The latter seems to have been 
the original meaning attached to the word icard; as in the title to 
our first GrospeL* Nothing however was more natural than the sup- 
position which arose among the early christians, that the histories 
concerning Jesus which were circulated and used by the churches 
had been written by his immediate disciples. Hence the ascription 
of the gospel writings generally to the apostles by Justin and by 
CelsuB ; and also of particular gospels to those particular apostles 
and disciples, whose oral discourses or written notes might possibly 
have formed the groundwork of a gospel manuscript^ or who had 
perhaps been particularly connected with some certain district, or 
nad been held in especial esteem by some particular community. 
The Gk>spel of the Hebrews successively received all three kinds of 

* S«e ScUeiennacher. 
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appellations ; being first called evayyeXiov nod'' 'EPpaiav^, after tbe 
community by which it was read; somewhat later, Evangelium 
juxta duodecvin apoatolos; and finally, secundum MatthoBum. 

Admitting however that we do not possess the immediate re- 
cord of an eye witness in any one of the four Gospels, it is still 
very incomprehensible, replies the objector, how in Palestine itself, 
and at a time when so many eye witnesses yet lived, tmhistorical 
legends and even collections of them should have been formed. But, 
in the first place, the fact that many such compilations of narratives 
concerning the life of Jesus were already in general circulation dur- 
ing the lifetime of the Apostles, and more especially tliat any one of 
our gospels was known to an Apostle and acknowledged by him, 
can never be proved. With respect to insolated anecdotes, it is only 
necessary to form an accurate conception of Palestine and of the real 
position of the eye witnesses referred to, in order to understand that 
the origination of legends, even at so early a period, is by no means 
incomprehensible. Who informs us that they must necessarily have 
taken root in that particular district of Palestine where Jesus tarried 
longest, and where his actual history was well known ? And with re- 
spect to eye witnesses, if by these we are to understand the Apostles, 
it is to ascribe to them absolute ubiquity, to represent them as pres- 
ent here and there, weeding out all the unhistorical legends concern- 
ing Jesus in whatever places they had chanced to spring up and 
flourish. Eye witnesses in the more extended sense, who had only 
seen Jesus occasionally and not been his constant companions, must, 
on the contrary, have been strongly tempted to fiU up their imper- 
fect knowledge of his history witn mythical representations. 

But it is inconceivable, they say, that such a mass of mythi should 
have originated in an age so historical as that of the first Roman 
emperors. We must not however be misled by too comprehensive 
a notion of an historical age. The sun is not visible at the same 
instant to every place on the same meridian at the same time of 
year; it gleams upon the moimtain summits and the high plains 
before it penetrates the lower valleys and the deep ravines. No less 
true is it that the historic age dawns not upon all people at the same 
period. The people of highly civilized Greece, and of Rome the 
capital of the world, stood on an eminence which had not been 
reached in Galilee and Judaea. Much rather may we apply to this 
age an expression become trite among historians, but which seems 
in the present instance willingly forgotten : namely, that incredulity 
and superstition, scepticism and fanaticism go hand in hand. 

But the Jews, it is said, had long been accustomed to keep 
written record ; nay, the most flourishing period of their literature 
was already past, they were no longer a progressing and conse- 
quently a productive people, they were a nation verging to decay. 
But the fact is, the pure historic idea was never developed among 
the Hebrews during the whole of their political existence ; their lat- 
est historical works, such as the Books of the Maccabees, and even 
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the writings of Josephus, are not free from marvellous and extrava- 
gant tales. Indeed no just notion of the true nature of history is 
possible, without a perception of the inviolability of the chain of 
finite causes, and of the impossibility of miracles. This perception 
which is wanting to so many minds of our own day was still more 
deficient in Palestine, and indeed throughout the Roman empire. 
And to a mind still open to the reception of the marvellous, if it be 
once carried away by the tide of religious enthusiasm, all things 
will appear credible, and should this enthusiasm lay hold of a yet 
wider circle, it will awaken a new creative vigour, even in a decayed 
people. To accoimt for such an enthusiasm it is by no means ne- 
cessary to presuppose the gospel miracles as the exciting cause. 
This may be found in the known religious dearth of that period, a 
dearth so great that the cravings of Uie mind after some religious 
belief excited a relish for the most extravagant forms of worship ; 
secondly in the deep religious satisfaction which was afforded by the 
belief in the resurrection of the deceased Messiah, and by the essen- 
tial principles of the doctrine of Jesus. 

§ 14. THE POSSIBILITY OP MYrHI IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 
CONSIDERED ON INTERNAL QHOUNDS. 

Seeinq from what has already been said that the external testi- 
mony respecting the composition of our Grospels, far from forcing 
upon us the conclusion that they proceeded from eye witnesses or 
well-informed contemporaries, leaves the decision to be determined 
wholly by internal grounds of evidence, that is, by the nature of 
the Gospel narratives themselves : we might immediately proceed 
from this introduction to the peculiar object of the present work, 
which is an examination of those narratives in detaiL It may how- 
ever appear useful, before entering upon this special inquiry, to con- 
sider the general question, how far it is consistent with the character 
of the Christian religion that mythi should be found in it, and how 
£Eur the general construction of the Gospel narratives authorizes us 
to treat them as mythL Although, indeed, if the following critical 
examination of the details be successfrd in proving the actual exist- 
ence of mythi in the New Testament, this preliminary demonstra- 
tion of their possibility becomes superfluous. 

K with this view we compare the acknowledged mythical relig- 
ions of antiquity with the Hebrew and Christian, it is true that we 
are struck by many differences between the sacred histories existing 
in these religious forms and those in the former. Above all, it is 
commonly afleged that the sacred histories of the Bible are distin- 
guished from the legends of the Indians, Greeks, Romans, &c., by 
their moral character and excellence. "In the latter, the stories of 
the battles of the gods, the loves of Krishna, Jupiter, &c., contain 
much which was offensive to the moral feeling even of enlightened 
heathens, and which is revolting to ours : whilst in the former, tlie 
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whole course of the narration, offers only what is worthy of Go^ 
instructive, and ennobling." To this it may be answered with re- 
gard to the heathens, that the appearance of immorality in many of 
their narratives is merely the consequence of a subsequent miscon- 
ception of their original meaning : and with regard to the Old Tes- 
tament, that the p^ect moral purity of its history has been con- 
tested. Often indeed, it has been contested without eood grounds, 
because a due distinction is not made between that which is ascribed 
to individual men, (who, as they are represented, are by no means 
spotless examples of purity,) and that which is ascribed to God :* 
nevertheless it is true that we have commands called divine, which, 
like that to the Israelites on their departure out of Egypt to purloin 
vessels of gold, are scarcely less revolting to an enlightened moral 
feeling, than the thefts of the Grecian Hermes. But even admitting 
this difference in the morality of the religions to its full extent, (and 
it must be admitted at least with regard to the New Testament,) 
still it furnishes no proof of the historical character of the Bible ; 
for though every story relating to God which is immoral is necessa- 
rily fictitious, even the most moral is not necessarily true. 

"But that which is incredible and inconceivable forms the staple 
of the heathen fables; whilst in the biblical history, if we only pre- 
suppose the immediate intervention of the Deity, there is nothing 
of the kind." Exactly, if this be presupposed. Otherwise, we might 
very likely find the miracles in the life of Moses, Elias, or Jesus, 
the Theophany and Angelophany of the Old and New Testament, 
just as incredible as the fables of Jupiter, Hercules, or Bacchus : 
presuppose the divinity or divine descent of these individuals, and 
their actions and fate become as credible as those of the biblical 

ersonages with the like presupposition. Yet not quite so, it may 
returned. Vishnu appearing in his three first avatars as a fish, 
a tortoise, and a boar; oatum devouring his children; Jupiter turn- 
ing himself into a bull, a swan, &c. — ^these are incredibilities of 
quite another kind from Jehovah appearing to Abraham in a human 
form under the terebinth tree, or to Moses in the burning bush. 
This extravagant love of the marvellous is the character of the 
heathen mythology. A similar accusation might indeed be brought 
against many parts of the Bible, such as the tales of Balaam, 
Joshua, and Samson ; but still it is here less glaring, and does not 
form as in the Indian religion and in certain parts of the Grecian, 
the prevailing character. What however does this prove? Only 
that the biblical history miff At be true, sooner than the Indian or 
Grecian fables; not in the least that on this account it must be true, 
and can contain nothing fictitious. 

"But the subjects of the heathen mythology are for the most 

* This Mme want of distinction has led the Alexmndrians to aUegorize, the Deists 
to scoff, and the Supematnralists to strain the meaning of words ; as was done lately by 
Hoffhiann in describing David's behayionr to the conquered Amonites. (Christoterpe 
anflBSS, S. 184.) 
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part such, as to convince us beforehand that they are mere inven- 
tions : those of the Bible such as at once to establish their own 
reality. A Brahma, an Ormusd, a Jupiter, without doubt never 
existed ; but there still is a God, a Christ, and there have been an 
Adam, a Noah, an Abraham, a Moses.'' Whether an Adam or a 
Noah, however, were such as they are represented, has already been 
doubted, and may still be doubted. tTust so, on the other side, 
there may have been something historical about Hercules, Theseus, 
Achilles, and other heroes of Grecian story. Here, again, we come 
to the decision that the biblical history might be true sooner than 
the heatlien mythology, but is not necessarily so. This decision 
however, together with the two distinctions already made, brings 
us to an important observation. How do the Grecian divinities ap- 
prove themselves immediately to us as non-existing beings, if not 
because things are ascribed to them which we cannot reconcile with 
our idea of the divine ? whilst the God of the Bible is a reality to 
US just in so far as he corresponds with the idea we have formed of 
him in our own minds. Besides the contradiction to our notion of 
the divine involved in the plurality of heathen gods, and the inti- 
mate description of their motives and actions, we are at once re- 
volted to find that the gods themselves have a history; that they 
are bom, grow up, marry, have children, work out their purposes, 
suffer difficulties and weariness, conquer and are conquered. It is 
irreconcileable with our idea of the Absolute to suppose it subjected 
to time and change, to opposition and suffering; and therefore where 
we meet with a narrative in which these are attributed to a divine 
beii^, by this test we recognize it as unhistorical or mythical 

it is in this sense that the Bible, and even the Old Testament, 
is said to contain no mytliL The story of the creation with its 
succession of each day^s labour ending in a rest after the completion 
of the task ; the expression often recurring in the farther course of 
the narrative, God repented of having done so and so ; — these and 
similar representations cannot indeed be entirely vindicated from 
the charge of making finite the nature of the Deity, and this is the 
ground which has been taken by mythical interpreters of the history 
of the creation. And in every other instance where God is said to 
reveal himself exclusively at any defiinite place or time, by celestial 
apparition, or by miracle wrought immediately by himself, it is to 
be presumed that the Deity has become finite and descended to 
human modes of operation. It may however be said in general, 
that in the Old Testament the divine nature does not appear to be 
essentially affected by the temporal character of its operation, but 
that the temporal shows itself rather as a mere form, an unavoid- 
able appearance, arising out of the necessary limitation of human, 
and especially of imcultivated powers of representation. It is ob- 
vious to eveiy one, that there is something quite different in the 
Old Testament declarations, that God made an alliance with Noah, 
and Abraham, led his people out of Egypt, gave them laws, brought 
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them into the promised land, raised up for them judges, kingss 
and prophets, and punished them at last for their disobedience hy 
exile; — from the tales concerning Jupiter, that he was bom of 
Rhea in Crete, and hidden from his father Saturn in a cave ; that 
afterwards he made war upon his father, freed the Uranides, and 
with their help and that of the lightning with which they furnished 
him, overcame the rebellious Titans, and at last divided the world 
amongst his brothers and children. The essential difference be- 
tween the two representations is, that in the latter, the Deity him- 
self is the subject of progression, becomes another being at the end 
of the process from what he was at the beginning, something being 
effected in himself and for his own sake : whilst in the former, 
change takes place only on the side of the world ; God remains 
fixed in his own identity as the I AM, and the temporal is only a 
superficial reflection cast back upon his acting energy by that course 
of mundane events which he both originated and guides. In the 
heathen mythology the gods have a history: in the Old Testament, 
God himself has none, but only his people: and if the proper mean- 
ing of mythology be the history of gods, then the Hebrew religion 
has no mythology. 

From the Hebrew religion, this recognition of the divine unity 
and immutability was transmitted to the Christian. The birth, 
growth, miracles, sufferings, death, and resurrection of Christ, are 
circumstances belonging to the destiny of the Messiah, above which 
God remains unaffected in his own changeless identity. The New 
Testament therefore knows nothing of mythology in the above sense. 
The state of the question is however somewhat changed fix)m that 
which it assumed in the Old Testament : for Jesus is called the Son 
of God, not merely in the same sense as kings imder the theocracy 
were so called, but as actually begotten by the divine spirit, or from 
the incarnation in his person of the divine koyog. Inasmuch as he 
is one with the Father, and in him the whole fullness of the god- 
head dwells bodily, he is more than Moses. The actions and siiuffer- 
ings of such a being are not external to the Deity : though we are 
not allowed to suppose a thecpaschitic union with the divine nature, 
yet still, even in the New Testament, and more in the later doctrine 
of the Church, it is a divine being that here lives and suffers, and 
what befals him has an absolute worth and significance. Thus ac- 
cording to the above accepted notion of the my thus, the New Testa- 
ment has more of a mythical character than the Old. But to call 
the history of Jesus mythical in this sense, is as unimportant with 
regard to the historical question as it is imexceptionable ; for the 
idea of God is in no way opposed to such an intervention in human 
affairs as does not affect his own immutability; so that as far as 
regards this point, the gospel history, notwithstanding its mythi- 
cal designation, might be at the same time throughout historically 
true. 

Admitting that the biblical history does not equally with the 
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heathen mythology offend our idea of Deity, and that consequently 
it is not in like manner characterized by tins mark of the onhistori- 
cal, however far it be &om bearing any guarantee of being histori- 
cal, — we are met by the further question whether it be not less 
accordant with our idea of the world, and whether such discordancy 
may not furnish a test of its unhistorical nature. 

In the ancient world, that is, in the east, the religious tendency 
was so preponderating, and the knowledge of nature so limited, that 
the law of connexion between earthly finite beings was very loosely 
r^arded. At every link there was a disposition to spring into the 
Infinite, and to see God as the immediate cause of every change in 
nature or the human mind. In this mental condition the biblical 
history was written. Not that God is here represented as doin? all 
and every thing himself: — a notion which, from the manifold du^ct 
evidence of the ftmdamental connexion between finite tilings, would 
be impossible to any reasonable mind : — ^but there prevails in the 
biblical writers a ready disposition to derive all things down to the 
minutest details, as soon as they appear particularly important, im- 
mediately from God. He it is who gives the rain and simshine ; 
he sends the east wind and the storm ; he dispenses war, famine, 
pestilence ; he hardens hearts and softens them ; suggests thoughts 
and resolutions. And this is particularly the case with regard to 
his chosen instruments and beloved people. In the history of the 
Israelites we find traces of his immediate agency at every step : 
through Moses, Elias, Jesus, he performs things which never would 
have happened in the ordinary course of nature. 

Our modem world, on the contrary, after many centuries of 
tedious research, has attained a conviction, that all things are linked 
together by a chain of causes and effects, which suffers no inter- 
ruption. It is true that single facts and groups of facts, with their 
conditions and processes of change, are not so circumscribed as to 
be unsusceptible of external influence ; for the action of one exist- 
ence or kingdom in nature intrenches on that of another: human 
freedom controls natural development, and material laws react on 
homan freedom. Nevertheless the totality of finite things forms a 
vast circle, which, except that it owes its existence and laws to a 
superior power, suffers no intrusion fix>m without This conviction 
is so much a habit of thought with the modem world, tliat in actual 
life, the belief in a supernatural manifestation, an immediate divine 
agency, is at once attributed to ignorance or imposture. It has 
been carried to the extreme in that modem explanation, which, in 
a spirit exactly opposed to that of the Bible, has either totally re- 
moved the divine causation, or has so far restricted it that it is im- 
mediate in the act of creation alone, but mediate from that point 
onwards ; — L e. God operates on the world only in so far as he 
gave to it this fixed direction at the creation. From this point of 
view, at which nature and history appear as a compact tissue of 
finite causes and effects, it was impossible to regard the naratives 
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of the Bible, in which this tissue is broken by innumerable instances 
of divine interference, as historical 

It must be confessed on nearer investigation, that this modem 
explanation, although it does not exactly deny the existence of Grod, 
yet puts aside the idea of him, as the ancient view did the idea of 
the world. For this is, as it has been often and well remarked, no 
longer a Grod and Creator, but a mere finite Artist, who acts imme- 
diately upon his work only during its first production, and then 
leaves it to itself; who becomes excluded with his full energy from 
one particular sphere of existence. It has therefore been attempted 
to unite the two views so as to maintain for the world its law of 
sequence, and for God his imlimited action, and by this means to 
preserve the truth of the biblical history. According to this view, 
the world is supposed to move in obedience to the law of consecutive 
causes and effects bound up with its constitution, and GU>d to act 
upon it only mediately: but in single instances, where he -finds it 
necessary for particular objects, he is not held to be restricted from 
entering into the course of human changes immediately. This is 
the view of modem Supranaturalism ;* evidently a vain attempt to 
reconcile two opposite views, since it contains the faults of both, 
and adds a new one in the contradiction between the two ill-assorted 
principles. For here the consecutiveness of nature and history is 
broken through as in the ancient biblical view; and the action of 
God limited as in the contrary system. The proposition that Grod 
works sometimes mediately, sometimes immediately, upon the world, 
introduces a changeableness, and therefore a temporal element, into 
the nature of his action, which brings it imder the same condemnar 
tion as both the other systems ; that, namely, of distinguishing the 
maintaining power, in the one case from individual instances oi' the 
divine agency, and in the other from the act of creation.! 

Since then our idea of Grod requires an immediate, and our idea 
of the world a mediate divine operation ; and since the idea of com- 
bination of the two species of action is inadmissible : — ^nothing re- 
mains for us but to regard them both as so permanently and immov- 
ably united, that the operation of God on the world continues for 
ever and every where twofold, both immediate and mediate ; which 
comes just to this, that it is neither of the two, or this distinction 
loses its value. To explain more closely: if we proceed from the 
idea of God, from which arose the demand for his immediate operar- 
tion, then the world is to be regarded in relation to him as a Whole: 

* Heydenreich, fiber die Unznlftssigkeit, n. Sf f. 1. Stfick. Compare Storr, doctr. 
duiBt. § 85 ff. f If the Supraiutnral view contains a theological contradiction, so tha 
new evangelical theology, which esteems itself raised so far above the old supranatnral 
view, contains a logical contradiction. To say tliat God acts only mediately upon the 
world as the general mle, but sometimes, by way of exception, immediately, — ^has some 
meaning, though perhaps not a wise one. But to say that God acts always immediately 
on the world, but in some cases more particularly immediately, — is a flat contradiction 
in itaelf. On the principle of the immanence or immediate agency of God in the world, 
to which the new evangelical theology lays daim, the idea of the miracolons is imposaiblei 
Comp. my StraitschrifkeD, i. 8, S. 46 f. 
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on the contrary, if we proceed firom the idea of the finite, the world 
18 a congeries of separate parts, and hence has arisen the demand 
for a merely mediate agencv of God : — so that we must say — Grod 
acts upon the world as a Whole immediately, but on each part only 
by means of his action on every other part, that is to say, by the 
laws of nature.* 

This view brings us to the same conclusion with regard to the 
historical value of the Bible as the one above considered. The mir- 
acles which Gfod wrought for and by Moses and Jesus, do not pro- 
ceed from his immediate operation on the Whole, but presuppose an 
immediate action in particular cases, which is a contradiction to the 
type of the divine agency we have just given. The supranaturalists 
indeed claim an exception from this type on behalf of the biblical 
history; a presupposition which is inadmissible from our point of 
view,t according to which the same laws, although varied by various 
circumstances, are supreme in every sphere of being and action, and 
therefore every narrative which offends against these laws, is to be 
recognized as so £eu: unhistoricaL 

The result, then, however surprising, of a general examination 
of the biblical history, is that the Hebrew and Christian religions, 
like all others, have their mythi. And this result is confirmed, if 
we consider the inherent nature of religion, what essentially belongs 
to it and therefore must be common to all religions, and what on the 
other hand is peculiar and may differ in each. If religion be defined 
as the perception of truth, not in the form of an idea, which is the 
philosophic perception, but invested with imagery; it is easy to see 
that the mythical element can be wanting only when religion either 
fidls short of, or goes beyond, its peculiar province, and that in the 
proper religious sphere it must necessarily exist. 

It is only amongst the lowest and most barbarous people, such 
as the Esquimaux, that we find religion not yet fashioned into an 
objective form, but still confined to a subjective feeling. They 
kiiow nothing of gods, of superior spirits and powers, and their 
whole piety consists in an undefined sentiment excited by the hur- 
ricane, the eclipse, or the magician. As it progresses however, the 
religious principle loses more and more of this indefiniteness, and 
ceasing to be subjective, becomes objective. In the sun, moon, 
mountains, animals, and other objects of the sensible world, higher 
powers are discovered and revered ; and in proportion as the signifi- 

• In this view esaentially coincide Wegscheidcr, instlt. theol. dogm. § 12 ; De Wette, 
bibL Dogm., Vorbereitung ; Schleiermacher, Glaubensl. § 46 f. ; Marheineke, Dogm. § 
260 AT. Comp. George, 8. 78 f. f To a freedom fh>m thia presupposition we lay claim 
ia the following work ; in the same sense as a state might be called free from presupposi* 
tioo where the priyileges of station, &c, were of no account. Such a state indeed has 
one presupposition, that of the natural equalitj of its ciUsens ; and similarly do we take 
for granted the equal amenability to law of all events : but this is merely an aflirmative 
fbnn of expression for our former negation^ But to claim for the biblical history especial 
lawi of its own, is an affirmative proposition, which, according to the established rule, is 
that which re<iuires proof, and not our denial of it, which is merely negative. And if the 
proof cansot be given, or be found insufficient, it is the former and not the latter, which 
it to ba considered a presupposition. See my Streitschriften t 8. S. 86 ff. 
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cance given to these objects is remote firom their actual nature, a 
new world of mere imagination is created, a sphere of divine exist- 
ences whose relations to one another, actions, and influences, can be 
represented only after human analogy, and therefore as temporal and 
historicaL Even when the mind has raised itself to the conception 
of the Divine unity, still the energy and activity of Grod are consid- 
ered only under the form of a series of acts : and on the other hand, 
natural events and human actions can be raised to a religious sig- 
nificance only by the admission of divine interpositions and mira- 
cles. It is only from the philosophic point of view that the world 
of imagination is seen again to coincide with the actual, because the 
thought of God is comprehended to be his essence, and in the regu- 
lar course itself of natture and of history, the revelation of the divme 
idea is acknowledged. 

It is certainly difficult to conceive, how narratives which thus 
speak of imagination as reality can have been formed without in- 
tentional deceit, and believed without unexampled credulity; and 
this difficulty has been held an invincible objection to the mythical 
interpretation of many of the narratives of the Old and New Testar 
ment. If this were the case, it would apply equallv to the Heathen 
legends ; and on the other hand, if profane Mythology have steered 
clear of the difficulty, neither will that of the Bible founder upon 
it. I shall here quote at length the words of an experienced in- 
quirer into Grecian mythology and primitive history, Otfried Mcdler, 
since it is evident that this preliminary knowledge of the subject 
which must be derived from general mythology, and which is neces- 
sary for the understanding of the following examination of the evan- 
Slic mythus, is not yet familiar to all theologians. "How,*' says 
idler,* "shall we reconcile this combination of the true and the 
false, the real and ideal, in mythi, with the fact of their being be- 
lieved and received as truth ? The ideal, it may be said, is nothing 
else than poetry and fiction clothed in the form of a narration. But 
a fiction of this kind cannot be invented at the same time by many 
different persons without a miracle, requiring, as it does, a peculiar 
coincidence of intention, imagination, and expression. It is there- 
fore the work of one person: — ^but how did he convince all the 
others that his fiction had an actual truth ? Shall we suppose him 
to have been one who contrived to delude by all kinds oi trickery 
and deception, and perhaps allied himself with similar deceivers, 
whose part it was to afford attestation to the people of his inven- 
tions as having been witnessed by themselves ? Or shall we think 
of him as a man of higher endowments than others, who believed 
him upon his word ; and received the mythical tales under whose 
veil he sought to impart wholesome truths, as a sacred revelation ? 

* Prolegomeiui sa einer wisMnschAfUichen Mjthologie, 8. 110 ff. With thU UU- 
mann and J. Miiller in their reviews of this worlc, Hoffhuum, 8. 118, f., and others are 
agreed as far as relates to the heathen mythL Especially compare George, Mjthus nnd 
Sage, S. 15, if. 108. 
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Bnt it is impossible to prove that such a caste of deceivers existed 
in ancient Greece (or Paiestine); on the contrary, this skilful system 
of deception, be it gross or refined, selfish or philanthropic, if we 
are not misled by the impression we have received from the earliest 
productions of the Grecian (or Christian) mind, is little suited to the 
noble simplicity of those times. Hence an inventer of the mythus 
in the proper sense of the word is inconceivable. This reasoning 
brings us to the conclusion, that the idea of a deliberate and inten- 
tional fabrication, in which the author clothes that which he knows 
to be &Ise in the appearance of truth, must be entirely set aside as 
insufficient to account for the origin of the mythus. Or in other 
words, that there is a certain necessity in this connexion between 
the ideal and the real, which constitutes the mythus; that the 
mythical images were formed by the influence of sentiments com- 
mon to all mankind ; and that the different elements grew together 
without the author^s being himself conscious of their incongruity. 
It is this notion of a certain necessity and unconsciousness in the 
formation of the ancient mythi, on which we insist. K this be once 
understood, it will also be perceived that the contention whether the 
mythus proceed fix)m one person or many, from the poet or the 
people, though it may be started on other grounds, does not go to 
the root of the matter. For if the one who invents the mythus is 
only obeying the impulse which acts also upon the minds of his 
hearers, he is but the mouth through which all speak, the skilful 
interpreter who has the address first to give form and expression to 
the thoughts of alL It is however very possible that this notion 
of necessity and unconsciousness, might appear itself obscure and 
mystical to our antiquarians (and theologians), from no other reason 
than that this mythicising tendency has no analogy in the present 
mode of thinking. But is not history to acknowledge even what is 
strange, when led to it by unprejudiced research ?" 

As an example to show that even very complicated mythi, in 
the formation of which many apparently remote circumstances must 
have combined, may yet have arisen in this unconscious manner, 
MtUler then refers to the Grecian mythus of Apollo and Marsyas. 
**It was customary to celebrate the festivals of Apollo with playing 
on the lyre, and it was necessary to piety, that the god himself 
should be regarded as its author. In Phrygia, on the contrary, the 
national music was the flute, which was similarly derived from a 
demon of their own, named Marsyas. The ancient Grecians per- 
ceived that the tones of these two instruments were essentially op- 
posed : the harsh shrill piping of the flute must be hateful to Apollo, 
and therefore Marsyas his enemy. This was not enough : in order 
that the lyre-playing Grecian might flatter himself that the inven- 
ticm of his eod was the more excellent instrument, Apollo must tri- 
umph over Marsyas. But why was it necessary in particular that 
the unlucky Phiy^an should be flayed ? Here is the simple origin 
of the mythus. Near the castle of Celoene in Phrygia, in a cavern 
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whence flowed a stream or torrent named Marsjas, was suspended 
a skin flask, called by the Phrygians, the bottle of Marsyas ; for 
Marsyas was, like the Grecian Silenus, a demi-god symbolizing the 
exuberance of the juices of nature. Now where a Grecian, or a 
Phrygian with Grecian prepossessions, looked on the bottle, he 
plainly saw the catastrophe of Marsyas ; here was still suspended 
his skin, which had been torn off and made into a bottle : — ^ApoUo 
had flayed him. In all this there is no arbitrary invention : the 
same ideas might have occurred to many, and if one first gave ex- 
pression to them, he knew well that his auditors, imbued with the 
same prepossessions, would not for an instant doubt his accuracy.** 

"The chief reason of the complicated character of mythi in gen- 
eral, is their having been formed for the most part, not at once, but 
successively and by degrees, under the influence of very different 
circumstances and events both external and intemaL The popular 
traditions, being orally transmitted and not restricted by any written 
document, were open to receive every new addition, and thus grew 
in the course of long centuries to the form in which we now find tnem. 
(How far this applies to a great part of the New Testament mythi, 
will be shown hereafter.) This is an important and luminous fact, 
which however is very fi:^uently overlooked in the explanation of 
mythi ; for they are regarded as allegories invented by one person, 
at one stroke, with the definite purpose of investing a thought in 
the form of a narration." 

The view thus expressed by Miiller, that the mythus is founded 
not upon any individual conception, but upon the more elevated and 
general conception of a whole people (or religious community), is 
said by a competent judge of MUllcr's work to be the necessary con- 
dition for a right understanding of the ancient mythus, the admission 
or rejection of which henceforth ranges the opinions on mythology 
into two opposite divisions.* 

It is not however easy to draw a line of distinction between in- 
tentional und unintentional fiction. In the case where a fact lay at 
the foundation, which, being the subject of popular conversation 
and admiration, in the course of time formed itself into a mythus, 
we readily dismiss all notion of wilfiil fraud, at least in its origin. 
For a mythus of this kind is not the work of one man, but of a 
whole body of men, and of succeeding generations ; the narrative 
passing from mouth to mouth, and like a snowball growing by the 
involuntary addition of one exaggerating feature firom this and an- 
other from that narrator. In time however these legends are sure 
to fall into the way of some gifted minds, which will be stimulated 
by them to the exercise of their own poetical, relirious, or didactic 
powers. Most of the mythical narratives which have come down 
to us from antiquity, such as the Trojan, and the Mosaic series of 
legends, are presented to us in this elaborated form. Here then it 

* The words of Bauer in his review of Mailer's Prolegomena, in Jalui*s JahrbQcbem 
t PhUol a. P&dag. 1888, 1 Heft, S. 7. 
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^PTOnld appear there must have been intentional deception : this how- 
ever is wdy the result of an erroneous assumption. It is abnost 
impossible, in a critical and enlightened age like our own, to cany 
ourselves back to a period of civilization in which the imagination 
worked so poweif ullj, that its illusions were believed as reaHties hj 
the veiy minds that created them. Yet the veiy same miracles 
which are wrought in less civilized circles by the imagination, are 
produced in the more cultivated by the imderstandin?. Let us 
take one of the best didactic historians of ancient or modem timeB» 
lavy, as an example. ^^Nurna,^ he says, ''gave to the Eomans a 
nuinbcr of religious ceremonies, ne luxv/riarerdur otio animij and 
because he regarded religion aa the best means of bridling muttitu^ 
cUnetn imperitam ei iUu secuHs vuderru Ideni^ he continues,, '' /i*- 
fduitOB dies fagtosgue fecity quia aliqtiondo nihil cum jxfptda offi 
utUe fubvrum erat"* How did Livy know that these were the 
motiTes of Nun»? In point of fact thi^ certainly were not. But 
livy believed them to be so. The inference c^' hie own under- 
standing a{^)eared to him so necessany, that he treated it with full 
oonviction as an actual tact The popular legMkd^ or some ancient 
poet, had explained this fertility of religjbMis invention in Numa 
otherwise; namely, that it arose firom hL» communication with the 
nymph Eg^na, who revealed to Imtt the forms of worship that would 
be most acceptable to the godsk. It is obvious, that the case is 
pretty nearly the same with leg^d to both representations. If the 
tatter had an individoal author, it was his opinion that the historical 
statement could be accoimted for only upon the supposition of a 
communication with a superior being ; as it was that of Livy, that 
its explanation must lie in political views. The one mistook the 
production of his imagination, the other the inference of his under- 
standing, for reality. 

Perhaps it may be admitted that there is a possibility of un- 
conscious fiction, even when an individual author is assigned to it, 
provided that the mjrthical consists only in the filling up and adorn- 
ing some historical event with imaginary circumstances : but that 
where the whole story is invented, and not any historical nucleus 
is to be found, this tmconscious fiction is impossible. Whatever 
▼iew may be taken of the heathen mythology, it is easy to show 
with regard to the New Testament, that there was the greatest an- 
tecedent probability of this very kind of fiction having arisen re- 
specting Jesus without any firaudulent intention. The expectation 
<n a Messiah had grown up amongst the Israelitish people long be- 
fore the time of Jesus, and just wien had ripened to fiul maturity. 
And firom its beginning this expectation was not indefinite, but de- 
termined, and c£uracterized by nuny important particulars. Moses 
was said to have promised Ina people a prophet like unto himself 
(Dent xviiL 15), and this passage was in the time of Jesus applied 
to the Messiah (Acts iiL 22 ; vii. 37). Hence the rabbinical prin- 

• 1. 19. 
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ciple: as the first redeemer {Goetj^ so shall be the second; which 
principle was carried out into many particulars to be expected in 
the Messiah after his prototype Moses.* Again, the Messiah was 
to come of the race of David, and as a second David take posses- 
sion of his throne (Matt. xxii. 42 ; Luke i. 32 ; Acts iL 30): and 
therefore in the time of Jesus it was expected that he, like David, 
should be bom in the little village of Bethlehem (John vii. 42; 
Matt. ii. 5 f.). In the above passage Moses describes the supposed 
Messiah as a prophet ; so in his own idea, Jesus was the greatest 
and last of the prophetic race. But in the old national legends the 
prophets were maoe illustrious by the most wonderful actions and 
destiny. How could less be expected of the Messiah ? Was it not 
necessary beforehiuid, that his life should be adorned with that 
which was most glorious and important in the lives of the prophets? 
Must not the popular expectation give him a share in the bright 
portion of their history, as subsequently the sufferings of himself 
and his disciples were attributed by Jesus when he appeared as the 
Messiah, to a participation in the dark side of the fate of the proph- 
ets (Matt, xxiii. 29 ff.; Luke xiiL 33 ff.; compare Matt. v. 12.^? 
Believing that Moses and all the prophets haa prophesied of tne 
Messiah (John v. 46 ; Luke iv. 21; xxiv. 27), it was as natural for 
the Jews, with their allegorizing tendency, to consider their actions 
and destiny as types of the Messiali, as to take their sayings for 
predictions. In general the whole Messianic era was expected to 
be full of signs and wonders. The eyes of the blind should be 
opened, the ears of the deaf should be unclosed, the lame should 
leap, and the tongue of the dumb praise God (Isaiah xxxv. 5 £ ; 
xliL 7; comp. xxxii. 3, 4). These tfterely figurative expressions, 
soon came to be imderstood literally (Matt. xi. 6 ; Luke vii. 21 £), 
and thus the idea of the Messiah was continually filled up with new 
details, even before the appearence of Jesus.t Thus many of the 
legends respecting him had not to be newly invented ; they already 
existed in the popular hope of the Messiah, having been mostly de- 
rived with various modifications J from the Old Testament, and had 

• Midnsch Koheleth f. 73, 3. (in Schdttgen, hora htbraica et taUnudica, 2, S, 251. 
f.) H. Bertckioi nomme R, Itaaci dixit : Quemadmodum God primus (Moms), tic etiam 
postrtmmt (Messias) comparatus est, De Gods primo qitidnam scriptura dixit f Exod. 
iv. 20 : el stimsit Motes uxorem et JiUot, eotque atino impotuit. Sic God pottremus, Za^ 
chAriM ix. 9 : pauper et intident atino, Quidnam ds Gods primo nottif It dstcmden 
fecit Man, q. d. Exod. xvi. 14 : ecee ego pluere Jaciam vobit panem ds ccdo. Sic etiam 
God pottrimut marnna detcendere faciet, q. d, Ps. IxxiL 16 : erit muUitudo frumsHti m 
terra, Qsomodo God primus eomparatus fuk f Is ascenders fecit puteum : sic quoqus 
God postremus atcendere faciet aquat, q. d. Jod iv. 18 : et fans s domo Domitd e^redM- 
twr^ et torrentem Sittim irrigabit. 

t TandiQma f. 54, 4. (in Schdttgen, p. 74): B. Acka nomine R. SamueHs bar yaek-^ 
mani dixit: Quacumque Deus S. B, facturus est VCb l^Vnsb (tempore messiano) ea jam 
ants fecit per manus justorum hTTT dVuD (seculo ants Messiam ehpso). Deus 8. B. 
suscitabit mortuot, id quod jam anU fecit per Eliam^ Elitam et Ezechislem, Mars eawio 
cahit, prout per Moten factum etU Octdot eacorum aperiet^ id quod per Elisam /ectT. 
Deus S, B. futuro tempore visitabit tteriks, quemadmodum in Abrakamo et Sara fecit, 

X The Old TetUment legends have undergone manj changes and amplifications, erea 
without any reference to the Messiah, so that the partial discrepancy between the nam- 
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merely to be transferred to Jesus,* and accommodated to his char- 
acter and doctrines. In no case could it be easier for the person 
who first added any new feature to the description of Jesus, to be- 
lieve himself its genuineness, since his argument would be : Such 
and such things must have happened to the Messiah; Jesus was 
the Messiah ; therefore such ana such things happened to him.f 

Truly it may be said that the middle term of this argument, 
namely, that Jesus was the Messiah, would have failed in proof to 
his contemporaries all the more on account of the common expec- 
tation of miraculous events, if that expectation had not been ful- 
filled by him. But the following critique on the Life of Jesus does 
not divest it of all those features to which the character of miracu- 
lous has been appropriated : and besides we must take into account 
the overwhelming impression which was made upon those around 
him by the personal character and discourse of Jesus, as long as he 
was living amongst them, which did not permit them deliberately 
to scrutinize and compare him with their previous standard. The 
belief in him as the Messiah extended to wider circles only by slow 
d^rees; and even during his lifetime the people may have reported 
many wonderful stories of him (comp. Matt xiv. 2). After his 
death, however, the belief in his resurrection, however that belief 
may have arisen, afforded a more than su£Scient proof of his Mes- 
siahship ; so that all the other miracles in his history need not be 
considered as the foundation of the faith in this, but may rather be 
adduced as the consequence of it 

It is however by no means necessary to attribute this same free- 
dom firom all conscious intention of fiction, to the authors of all those 
narratives in the Old and New Testament which must be considered 
as unhistoricaL In every series of legends, especially if any patriotic 
or religious party interest is associated with them, as soon as they 
become the subject of free poetry or any other literary composition, 
some kind of fiction will be intentionally mixed up with them. The 
authors of the Homeric son^ could not have believed that every 
particular which they related of their gods and heroes had really 
nappened ; and just as little could the writer of the Chronicles have 
been ignorant that in his deviation from the books of Samuel and 
of the Kings, he was introducing many events of later occurrence 

tirm eooceniiiig Jetni with those relating to Moses and the prophets, is not a dedsive 
proof that the fonner were not derived from the latter. Compare Acts vii. 22. 53, and 
the corresponding part of Josephus Antiq. ii. & iii. with the account of Moses given in 
Escodns. Also the biblical account of Abraham with Antiq. i. 8. 2 ; of Jacob with i. 19, 
6; of JoMphwithii. 5, 4. 

* George, S. 125 : If we consider the firm conviction of the disciples, that all which 
had been prophesied in the Old Testament of the Messiah must necessarily have been ful- 
filled la the person of their master ; and moreover that then wen many blank spaces in 
the history of Christ ; we shall see that it was impossible to have happened otherwise 
than that these ideas should have embodied themselves, and thus the mythi have arisen 
wliicfa we find. Even if a mora comet reprasentation of the life of Jesus had been pos- 
•ible by means of tradition, this conviction of the disciples must have been strong enough 
to triumph over it 

t Compare 0. MCkller, Prolegomena, S. 7, on a similar conclusion of Grecian poets. 
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into an earlier period ; or the author of the book of Danid* that be 
was modelling his histoiy upon that of Joseph, and accommodating 
prophecies to events already past ; and exactly as little may this be 
said of all the unhistorical narratives of the Gtospels, as for example, 
of the first chapter of the third, and many parts of the fourth (ioe- 
peL But a fiction, although not undesigned, may still be without 
evil design. It is true, the case is not tne same with the supposed 
authors of many fictions in the Bible, as with poets properly so call- 
ed, since the latter write without any expectation that their poems 
will be received as history : but still it is to be considered mat in 
ancient times, and especially amongst the Hebrews, and yet more 
when this people was stirred up by religious excitement, the line of 
distinction between history and fiction, prose and poetry, was not 
drawn so clearly as with us. It is a fact also deserving attention 
that amongst the Jews and early Christians, the most reputable au- 
thors published their works with the substitution of venerated names, 
without an idea that they were guilty of any falsehood or deception 
by so doing. 

The only question that can arise here is whether to such fictions, 
the work of an individual, we can give the name of mythi? If we 
regard only their own intrinsic nature, the name is not appropriate; 
but it is so when these fictions, having met with faith, come to be 
received amongst the legends of a people or religious party, for this 
is always a proof that they were the fiiit, not of any individual con- 
ception, but of an accordance with the sentiments of a multitude*! 

A frequently raised objection remains, for the refutation of which 
the remarks above made, upon the date of the origin of many of thp 
gospel mythi, are mainly important : the objection, namely, that the 
space of about thirty years, fix)m the death of Jesus to the destruo> 
tion of Jerusalem, during which the greater part of the narratives 
must have been formed ; or even the interval extending to the be- 
ginning of the second century, the most distant period -vmich can be 
aUowed for the origin of even the latest of these gospel narratives, 
and for the written composition of our gospels ; — is much too short 
to admit of the rise of so rich a collection of mythi. But, as we 

* The comparison of the first chapter of this book with the history- of Joseph in Q^ 
nesis gives an instructive view of the tendency of the later Hebrew legend and poetry to 
form new relations upon the pattern of the old. As Joseph was carried captive to Egypt, 
so was Daniel to Babylon ; (L 2.) like Joseph he must change his name ; (7t) Qod 
makes the D*^*f*1^h ^iS favourable to him, as the D"in^^rt *lb D^io to Joseph; 
(9.) he abstains from polluting himself with partaking of the king's meato and drinks, 
which are pressed upon him ; (8.) a self-denial held as meritorious in the time of Antio* 
chus Epiphanes, as that of Joseph with regard to Potiphar*s wife; like Joseph he gains 
eminence by the interpretation of a dream of the king, which his D'»tta*]n were unable to 
explain to him, (ii.); whilst the additional circumstance that Daniel is 'enabled to givB 
not only the interpreUtion, but the dream itself, which had escaped the memory of ths 
king, appears to be a romantic exaggeration of that which was attributed to Joseph. In 
the account of Josephus, the history of Daniel has reacted in a singular manner upon that 
of Joseph ; for as Nebuchadneszar forgets his dream, and the interpretation according to 
Josephus revealed to him at the same time, so does he make Pharaoh forget the interpre- 
Ution shown to him with the dream. Antiq. ii. 5. 4. f l^u* J* Moller, theoL Studisa 
«id Kritiken, 1886, ill. S. 889, ff. 
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Iiave shown, the greater part of these mythi did not arise during 
that period, for their first foundation was laid in the legends of the 
Old Testament, before and after the Babylonish exile ; and the trans- 
ference of these legends with suitable modifications to the expected 
Messiah, was made in the course of the centuries which elapsed be- 
tween that exile and the time of Jesus. So that for the period be- 
tween the formation of the first christian community and the writing 
of the Gk»spels, there remains to be effected only the transference of 
Messianic legends, almost all ready formed, to Jesus, with some 
alterations to adapt them to christian opinions, and to the individual 
character and circumstances of Jesus ; only a very small proportion 
of mjrthi having to be formed entirely new. 

i. 15. DEFINITION OF THE EVANGELICAL MYTHU8 AND ITS DISTINC- 
TIVE CHARACTERISTICS. 

The precise sense in which we use the expression mythua^ ap- 
plied to certain parts of the gospel history, is evident from. aU that 
nas already been said ; at the same time the different kinds and 
gradations of the mythi which we shall meet with in this history 
may here by way of anticipation be pointed out. 

We distinguish by the name evangelical wythus a narrative re- 
lating directly or indirectly to Jesus, which may be considered not 
as the expression of a fact, but as the product of an idea of his ear- 
liest followers ; such a narrative being mythical in proportion as it 
exhibits this character. The mythus in this sense of the term meets 
US, in the Grospel as elsewhere, sometimes in its pure form, consti- 
tuting the substance of the narrative, and sometimes as an acciden- 
tal a^unct to the actual history. 

The pure ray thus in the Gospel will be found to have two sour- 
ces, which in most cases contributed simultaneously, though in dif- 
ferent proportions, to form the mythus. The one source is, as already 
stated, the Messianic ideas and expectations existing according to 
their several forms in the Jewish mind before Jesus, and indepen- 
dently of him ; the other is that particular impression which was 
left by the personal character, actions, and fate of Jesus, and which 
served to modify the Messianic idea in the minds of his people. The 
account of the Transfiguration, for example, is derived almost ex- 
dusively from the former source ; the only amplification taken from 
the latter source being — ^that they who appeared with Jesus on the 
Mount spake of his decease. On the other hand, the narrative of 
the renduig of the veil of the temple at the death of Jesus seems 
to have had its origin in the hostile position which Jesus, and 
his church after him, sustained in relation to the Jewish temple 
worship. Here already we have something historial, though 
consisting merely of certain general features of character, position 
&c ; we are thus at once brought upon the ground of the historical 
mythus. 
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The hiatorical my thus lias for its groundwork a definite indi- 
vidual fact which has been seized upon by religious enthusiasm, and 
twined around with mythical conceptions culled from the idea of tlie 
Christ. This fact is perhaps a saying of Jesus such as that con- 
cerning "fishers of men" or the barren fig-tree, which now appear 
in the Gospels transmuted into marvellous histories ; or, it is per- 
haps a real transaction or event taken from his life ; for instance, 
the mythical traits in the account of the baptism were built upon 
such a reality. Certain of the miraculous histories may likewise 
have had some foundation in natural occurrences, which the narra- 
tive has either exliibited in a supernatural light, or enriched with 
miraculous incidents. 

All the species of imagery here enumerated may justly be desig- 
nated as mythi, even according to the modem and precise definition 
of George, inasmuch as the unhistorical which they embody— 
whether formed gradually by tradition, or created by an individual 
author — ^is in each case the product of an idea. But for those parts 
of the history which are characterized by indefiniteness and want of 
connexion, by misconstruction and transformation, by strange com- 
binations and confusion, — the natural results of a long course of oral 
transmission ; or which, on the contrary, are distinguished by highly 
coloured and pictorial representations, which also seem to point to 
a traditionary origin ; — ^for these parts the term legendary is cer- 
tainly the more appropriate. 

Lastly. It is requisite to distinguish equally from the roythus 
and the legend, that which, as it serves not to clothe an idea on 
the one hand, and admits not of being referred to tradition on the 
other, must be regarded as the addition of the author^ as purely 
individual, and designed merely to give clearness, connexion, and 
climax, to the representation. 

It is to the various forms of the unhistorical in the gospels that 
this enumeration exclusively refers ; it does not involve the renun- 
ciation of the historical which they may likewise contain. 

S 16. CBTTERIA BY WHICH TO DISTINGUISH THE UKHISTOBICAL IN 
THE GOSPEL NARRATIVE. 

Having shown the possible existence of the mythical and the 
legendary in the gospels, both on extrinsic and intrinsic grounds, 
and defined their custinctive characteristics, it remains in conclusion 
to inquire how their actual presence may be recognized in indi- 
vidual cases ? 

The mythus presents two phases ; in the first place it is not 
histoiy; in the second it is fiction, the product of the particular 
mentid tendency of a certain community. These two phases afibrd 
the one a negative, the other a positive criterion, by which the 
mythus is to be recomized. 

L Ifegative. That an account is not historical — ^that the mat- 
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ter related cotdd not have taken place in the manner described is 
evident 

First. When the narration is irreconcileable with the known 
and nniversal laws which govern the course of events. Now ao^ 
cording to these laws, agreeing with all just philosophical concep- 
tions and all credible experience, tlie absolute cause never disturbs 
the cham of secondary causes by single arbitrary acts of interposi- 
tion,' but rather manifests itself in the production of the a^egate 
of finite causalities, and of their reciprocal action. When therefore 
we meet with an account of certain phenomena or events of which 
it is either expressly stated or implied that they were produced im- 
mediately by Grod himself (divine apparitions — ^voices from heaven 
and the Uke), or by human beings possessed of supernatural powers 
(miracles, prophecies), such an account is in so far to be considered 
as not historical And inasmuch as, in general, the intermingling 
of the spiritual world with the human is found only in unauthentic 
records, and is irreconcileable with all just conceptions ; so narra- 
tives of angels and of devils, of their appearing in human shape and 
interfering with human concerns, cannot possibly be received as 
historical 

Another law which controls the course of events is the law of 
succession, in accordance with which all occurrences, not excepting 
the most violent convulsions and the most rapid changes, follow in 
a certain order of sequence of increase and decrease. If therefore 
we are told of a celebrated individual that he attracted already at 
his birth and during his childhood that attention which he excited 
in his manhood; that his followers at a single glance recognized 
him as being all that he actually was ; if the transition from the 
deepest despondency to the most ardent enthusiasm after his death 
is represented as the work of a single hour ; we must feel more than 
doubtful whether it is a real history which lies before us. Lastly, 
all those psycholodcal laws, which render it improbable that a hu- 
man bemg should feel, think, and act in a manner directly opposed 
to his own habitual mode and that of men in general, must be taken 
into consideration. As for example, when the Jewish Sanhedrim 
are represented as believing the declaration of the watch at the grave 
that Jesus was risen, and instead of accusing them of having suf- 
fered the body to be stolen away whilst they were asleep, bribing 
them to give currency to such a report. By the same rule it is con- 
trary to all the laws belonging to the human faculty of memory, 
that long discourses, such as those of Jesus given in the fourth 
Crospel, could have been faithfully recollected and reproduced. 

It is however true that effects are often far more rapidly pro- 
duced, particularly in men of genius and by their agency, than 
might be expected ; and that human beings frequently act inconso- 
qaently, and in opposition to their general modes and habits ; the 
two last mentioned tests of the mythical character must therefore 
be cautiously applied, and in conjunction only with other tests. 
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Secondly. An account which shall be regarded as historically 
valid, must neither be inconsistent with itself^ nor in contradiction 
with other accounts. 

The most decided case falling under this rule, amounting to a 

Sositive contradiction, is when one account affirms what another 
enies. Thus, one gospel represents the first appearance of Jesus 
in Galilee as subsequent to die imprisonment of John the Baptist, 
whilst another Gospel remarks, long after Jesus had preached both 
in Galilee and in Judea, that "John was not yet cast into prison.^ 
When on the contrary, the second account, without absolutely 
contradicting the first, differs from it, the disagreement may be 
merely between the incidental particulars of the narrative ; such as 
time^ (the clearing of the Temple,^ jplace, (the original residence of 
the parents of Jesus ;) number j (the Gadarenes, the angels at the 
sepulchre;) names^ (Matthew and Levi^; or it may concern the es- 
sential substance of the history. In tne latter case, sometimes the 
character and circumstances in one account differ altogether from 
those in another. Thus, according to one narrator, the Baptist 
recognizes Jesus as the Messiah destined to suffer; according to 
the other, John takes offence at his suffering condition. Sometimes 
an occurrence is represented in two or more ways, of which one 
only can be consistent with the reality; as when in one account 
Jesus calls his first disciples from their nets whilst fishing on the 
sea of Galilee, and in the other meets them in Judea on his way to 
Galilee. We may class imder the same head instances where events 
or discourses are represented as having occurred on two distinct 
occasions, whilst they are so similar that it is impossible to resist 
the conclusion that both the narratives refer to the same event or 
discourse. 

It may here be asked : is it to be regarded as a contradiction if 
one account is wholly silent respecting a circumstance mentioned 
by another? In itself, apart from all other considerations, the argu- 
mentum ex silentio is of no weight ; but it is certainly to be ao- 
counted of moment when, at the same time, it may be shown that 
had the author known the circumstance he could not have failed to 
mention it, and also that he must have known it had it actually 
occurred. 

IL Podtive. The positive characters of legend and fiction are 
to be recognized sometimes in the form, sometimes in the substance 
of a narrative. 

K the form be poetical, if the actors converse in hymns, and in 
a more difiuse and elevated strain than might be expected from 
their training and situations, such discourses, at all events, are not 
to be regaroed as historical The absence of these marks of the 
unhistorical do not however prove the historical validity of the nar- 
ration, since the my thus often wears the most simple and apparently 
historical form : in which case the proof lies in the substance. 

If the contents of a narrative strikingly accords with certain 
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ideas existing and prevailing within the circle from which the nar- 
rative proceeded, miich ideas themselves seem to be the product of 
preconceived opinions rather than of practical experience, it is more 
or less probable, according to circumstances, that such a narrative 
is of mythical origin. The knowledge of the feet, that the Jews 
were fond of representing their great men as the children of parents 
who had loi\g been childless, cannot but make us doubtful of the 
historical troth of the statement that this was the case with John 
the Baptist^ knowing also that the Jews saW predictions every 
where in the writings of their prophets and poets, and discovered 
tjrpes <lf the Messian in all the lives of holy men recorded in their 
Sciiptai«s; when we find details in the life of Jesus evidently 
doetched after the pattern of these prophecies and prototjrpes, we 
cannot but suspect that they are rather mythical than historicaL 

The more simple characteristics of the legend, and of additions 
by the author, after the observations of the former section, need no 
farther elucidation. 

Yet each of these tests, on the one hand, and each narrative on 
the other, considered apart, will rarely prove more than the possible 
or probable unhistorical character of the record. The concurrence 
of several such indications, is necessary to bring about a more de- 
finite result. The accounts of the visit of the Magi, and of the 
murder of the innocents at Bethlehem, harmonize remarkably with 
the Jewish Messianic notion, built upon the prophecy of Balaam, 
respecting the star which should come out of Jacob ; and with the 
history of the sanguinary command of Pharaoh. Still this would 
not alone suffice to stamp the narratives as mythicaL But we have 
also the corroborative facts that the described appearance of the star 
is contrary to the physical, the alleged conduct of Herod to the 
psychological laws ; that Josephus, who gives in other respects so 
circumstantial an account of Herod, agrees with all other historical 
authorities in being silent concemins tne Bethlehem massacre ; and 
that the visit of the Magi together with the flight into Egypt related 
in the one Gospel, and the presentation in the temple related in an- 
other Gospel, mutually exclude one another. Wherever, as in this 
instance, the several criteria of the mythical character concur, the 
result is certain, and certain in proportion to the accumulation of 
such grounds of evidence. 

It may be that a narrative, standing alone, would discover but 
slight indications, or perhaps, might present no one distinct feature 
of the mythus; but it is connected with others, or proceeds from the 
author of other narratives which exhibit unquestionable marks of 
m mjrthical or legendary character ; and consequently suspicion is re- 
flected back from the latter, on the former. Every narrative, how- 
ever miraculous, contains some details which might in themselves 
be historical, but which, in consequence of their connexion with the 
other supernatural incidents, necessarily become equally doubtfiiL 
In these last remarks we are, to a certain extent, anticipating 
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the question which is, in conclusion, to be considered : viz., whether 
the mythical character is restricted to those features of the narra- 
tive, upon which such character is actually stamped ; and whether 
a contmdiction between two accounts invalidate one account only, 
or both ? That is to say, what is the precise boundary line between 
the historical and the unhistorical ? — the most difficult question in 
the whole province of criticism. 

In the first place, when two narratives mutually exclude one 
another, one only is thereby proved to be unhistorical. If one be 
true the other must be false, but though the one be false the other 
may be true. Thus, in reference to the original residence of the 
parents of Jesus, we are justified in adopting the accoimt of Luke 
which places it at Nazareth, to the exclusion of that of Matthew, 
which plainly supposes it to have been at Bethlehem ; and, gener- 
ally speaking, when we have to choose between two irreconcueable 
accounts, in selecting as historical that which is the least opposed 
to the laws of nature, and has the least correspondence with certain 
national or party opinions. But upon a more particular consider- 
ation it will appear that, since one account is false, it is possible 
that the other may be so likewise: the existence of a mythus re- 
specting some certain point, shows that the imagination has been 
active in reference to that particular subject ; (we need only refer to 
the genealogies) ; and the nistorical accuracy of either of two such 
accounts cannot be relied upon, unless substantiated by its agree- 
ment with some other well authenticated testimony. 

Concerning the diflerent parts of one and the same narrative ; 
it might be thought for example, that though the appearance of an 
angel, and his announcement to Mary that she should be the Mother 
of the Messiah, must certainly be regarded as unhistorical, still, that 
Mary should have indulged this hope before the birth of the child, 
is not in itself incredible. But what should have excited this hope 
in Mary's mind ? It is at once apparent that that which is credible 
in itself is nevertheless unhistorical when it is so intimately con- 
nected with what is incredible that, if you discard the latter, you at 
the same time remove the basis on which the former rests. Again, 
any action of Jesus represented as a miracle, when divested of the 
marvellous, might be thought to exhibit a perfectly natural occur- 
rence ; with respect to some of the miraculous lustories, the ex- 
pulsion of devils for instance, this might with some limitation, be 
possible. But for this reason alone : m these instances, a cure, so 
instantaneous, and effected by a few words merely, as it is described 
in the Gospels, is not psychologically incredible; so that, the ea- 
sential in these narratives remains untouched. It is different in the 
case of the healing of a man bom blind. A natural cure could not 
have been effected otherwise than by a gradual process ; the narra- 
tive states the cure to have been immediate ; if therefore the history 
be understood to record a natural occurence, the most essential par- 
ticular is incorrectly represented, and consequently aU security for 
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the truth of the otherwise natural remainder is gone, and the rea] 
fiict cannot be discovered without the aid of arbitrary conjecture. 

The following examples will serve to illustrate the mode of de- 
ciding in such cases. According to the narrative, as Mary entered 
the house and saluted her cousin Elizabeth, who was then pregnant, 
the babe leaped in her womb, she was filled with the Holy Ghost, 
and she immediately addressed Mary as the Mother of the Messiah. 
This account bears indubitable marks of an unhistorical character. 
Yet, it is not, in itself, impossible that Mary should have paid a 
visit to her cousin, during which every thing went on quite natu- 
rally. The fact is however that there are psychological difficulties 
connected with this journey of the betrothed; and that the visit, and 
even the relationship of the two women, seem to liave originated 
entirely in the wish to exhibit a connexion between the mother of 
John the Baptist, and the mother of the Messiah. Or when in the 
histonr of the transfiguration it is stated, that the men who ap- 
peared with Jesus on the Mount were Moses and Elias ; and that 
the brilliancy which illuminated Jesus was supernatural ; it might 
seem here also that, after deducting the marvellous, the presence of 
two men and a bright morning beam might be retained as the his- 
torical fetcts. But the legend was predisposed, by virtue of the 
current idea concerning the relation of the Messiah to these two 
prophets, not merely to make any two men (whose persons, object, 
and conduct, if they were not what the narrative represents them, 
remain in the highest degree mysterious) into Moses and Elias, but 
to create the whole occurrence ; and in like manner not merely to 
conceive of some certain illumination as a supernatural efiulgence 
(which, if a natural one, is much exaggerated and misrepresented^, 
but to create it at once after the pattern of the brightness which il- 
lumined the fiftce of Moses on Mount Sinai. 

Hence is derived the following rule. Where not merely the par- 
ticular nature and manner of an occurrence is critically suspicious, 
its external circumstances represented as miraculous and the like ; 
but where likewise the essential substance and groundwork is either 
inconceivable in itself, or is in striking harmony with some Messi- 
anic idea of the Jews of that age, then not the particular alleged 
course and mode of the transaction only, but the entire occurrence 
must be regarded as unhistoricaL Where on the contrary, the form 
only, and not the general contents of the narration, exhibits the 
characteristics of the unhistorical, it is at least possible to suppose 
a kernel of historical fact ; although we can never confidently decide 
whether this kernel of fact actually exists, or in what it consists ; 
unless, indeed, it be discoverable from other sources. In legen^iry 
narratives, or narratives embellished by the writer, it is less diffi- 
cult, — ^by divesting them of all that betrays itself as fictitious ima- 
gery, exaggeration, &c — ^by endeavouring to abstract from them 
cveiy extraneous adjunct and to fill up every hiatus — to succeed, 
proximately at least, in separating the historical groundwork. 
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The boundary line, however, between the historical and the un- 
historical, in records, in which as in our Gospels this latter element 
is incorporated, wiU ever remain fluctuating and unsusceptible of 
precise attainment Least of all can it be expected that the first 
comprehensive attempt to treat these records from a critical point of 
view should be successful in drawing a sharply defined line of de- 
marcation. In the obscurity which criticism has produced, by the 
extinction of all lights hitherto held historical, the eye must accus- 
tom itself by degrees to discriminate objects with precision ; and at 
all events the author of this work, wishes especially to guard him- 
self^ in those places where he declares he knows not what hapi)cncd, 
from the imputation of asserting that he knows that notlung liap- 
pened. 
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HISTOBY OP THE BIRTH AND CHILDHOOD OP JESUS. 



CHAPTER L 

ANNUNCIATION AND BIRTH OP JOHN THE BAPTIST. 



S 17. ACCOUNT GIVEN BY LUKE.* IMMEDIATE, SUPEKNATURAL 
CHA&ACTER OF THE REPRESENTATION. 

Each of the four Evangelists represents the public ministry of 
Jesus as preceded by that of John the Baptist ; but it is peculiar 
to Luke to make the Baptist the precursor of the Messiah m refer- 
ence also to the event of his birth. This account finds a legitimate 
Elace in a work devoted exclusively to the consideration of the 
fe of Jesus : firstly, on account of the intimate connexion which 
it exhibits as subsisting firom the very commencement between the 
life of John and the life of Jesus ; and secondly, because it consti- 
tutes a valuable contribution, aiding essentially towards the forma- 
tion of a correct estimate of the general character of the gospel nar- 
ratives. The opinion that the two first chapters of Luke, of which 
thb particular history forms a portion, are a subsequent and unau- 
thentic addition, is the uncritical assumption of a class of theolo- 
gians who felt that the history of the childhood of Jesus seemed to 
require a mvthical interpretation, but yet demurred to apply the 
comparatively modem mythical view to the remainder of the 
GrospeLt 

A pious sacerdotal pair had lived and grown old in the cherished, 
but unrealized hope, of becoming parents, when, on a certain day, 

* It may hen be observed, onoe for aU, that whenerer in the foUowing inquiry the 
namet "Matthew," VLnke,** &c, are used, it ia the author of the sereral Gospels who is 
thna briefly indicated, quite irreq>ectiye of the qaestion whether either of the (yoepels waa 
written by an apoatle or diadple of that name, or by a later unknown author. f ^^ 
Xaiata Comm. in Luc, Proleg. p. 247. 
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as the priest is offering incense in the sanctuary, the angel Gttbrid 
appears to him, and promises him a son, who shall live consecrated 
to God, and who shall be the harbinger of the Messiah, to prepare 
his way when he shall visit and redeem his people. Zacharias, how- 
ever, is incredulous, and doubts the prediction on account of his own 
advanced age and that of his wife ; whereupon the angel, both as a 
sign and as a punishment, strikes him dumb until the time of its 
accomplishment ; an infliction which endures until the day of the 
circumcision of the actually bom son, when the £Either, being called 
upon to assign to the child the name predetermined 1)y the angel, 
suddenly recovers his speech, and with the regained powers of ut- 
terance, breaks forth in a hymn of praise. (Luke L 5 — 25. 57 — 80.) 

It is evidently the object of this gospel account to represent a 
series of external and miraculous occurrences. The announcement 
of the birth of the forerunner of the Messiah is divinely communi- 
cated by the apparition of a celestial spirit ; the conception takes 
place under the particular and preternatural blessing of God ; and 
the infliction and removal of dumbness are effected by extraordinary 
means. But it is quite another question, whether we can accede to 
the view of the author, or can feel convinced that the birth of the 
Baptist was in fact preceded by such a series of miraculous events. 

The first offence against our modem notions in this narrative is 
the appearance of the angel : the event contemplated in itself, as 
well as the peculiar circumstances of the apparition. With respect 
to the latter, the angel announces himself to be Gabrid that stands 
in the presence of God. Now it is inconceivable that the constitu- 
tion of the celestial hierarchy should actually correspond with the 
notions entertained by the Jews subsequent to the exile ; and that 
the names given to the angels should be in the language of this 
people.* Here the supranaturalist finds himself in a mlemma, even 
upon his own ground. Had the belief in celestial beings, occupy- 
ing a particular station in the court of heaven, and distinguished by 
particular names, originated from the revealed religion of the He- 
Drews, — ^had such a belief been established by Moses, or some later 
prophet, — then, according to the views of the supranaturalist, they 
might, nay they must, be admitted to be correct But it is in the 
Maccabae^m Danielf and in the apocryphal Tobit,^ that this doctrine 
of angels, in its more precise form, first appears ; and it is evidently 
a product of the influence of the 2iend religion of the Persians on 
the Jewish mind. We have the testimony of the Jews themselves, 
that they brought the names of the angels with them from Babylon.§ 

* Ptolufl, exeget. Handbnch, 1 A. S. 78 f. 96. Bauer, hebr. MythoL 2 Bd. S. 218 f. 
t Here Micluel is called tmtof iht chief princtt. X ^^^ Raphael it represented as om 
^ the teven angeU tckick go m and out before the glory of the holg One ; (Tobit, xii. 15.), almost 
the same as Gabriel in Luke i. 19., excepting the mention of the number. This nnmber 
is in imiUUon of the Persian Amschaspands. Vid. De Wette, bibl. DogmaUls, § 171. b. 
§ Hieros. rosch haschanah f. Ivi. 4. (Lightfoot, hor» hebr. et talmnd. in IV. Evangg., 
p. 728.}: R. Simeon hen Laehisdk dieit: namina angelorum atcettdenuU in manu leraiHg ox 
Babjflone, Nam antea dictmm est : advolavit ad me umu rwv Seraphim, Seraphim eteterumi 
amU etufi, Jes. ri.; at pott: vtr Gabriel, Dan. ix. 21, Miekad primeepe vtter, Dan. x. 21. 
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Hence arises a series of questions extremely perplexing to the su- 
pranatnralist. Was the doctrine &Ise so long as it continued to be 
the exclusive possession of the heathens, but true as soon as it be- 
came adopted dj the Jews ? or was it at all times equally true, and 
was an important truth discovered by an idolatrous nation sooner 
than by the people of Grod ? If nations shut out from a particular 
and divine revelation, arrived at truth by the light of reason alone, 
sooner than the Jews who were guided by that revelation, then 
either the revelation was superfluous, or its influence was merely 
negative : that is, it operated as a check to the premature acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. If, in order to escape this consequence, it be 
contended that truths were revealed by the divine influence to other 
people besides the Israelites, the supranaturalistic point of view is 
annihilated ; and, since all things contained in religions which con- 
tradict each other cannot have oeen revealed, we are compelled to 
exercise a critical discrimination. Thus, we find it to be by no 
means in harmony with an elevated conception of God to represent 
him as an earthly monarch, surrounded by his court : and when an 
appeal is made, in behalf of the reality of angels standing round the 
tnrone, to the reasonable belief in a graduated scale of created intel- 
ligences,* the Jewish representation is not thereby justified, but 
merely a modem conception substituted for it We should, thus, 
be driven to the expedient of supposing an accommodation on the 
part of Grod : that he sent a celestial spirit with the command to 
simulate a rank and title which did not belong to him, in order that, 
by this conformity to Jewish notions, he might insure the belief of 
the father of the ISaptist Since however it appears that Zacharias 
did not believe the an^, but was first convinced by the result, the 
accommodation proved fruitless, and consequently could not Iiave 
been a divine arrangement. With regard to the name of the angel, 
and the improbability that a celestial being should bear a Hebrew 
name, it haJB been remarked that the word Grabriel, taken appella- 
tivdy in the sense of Man of Ood^ very appropriately designates 
the nature of the heavenly visitant ; and since it may be rendered 
with this signification into every different language, the name can- 
not be said to be restricted to the Hebrew.f This explanation how- 
ever leaves the difficulty quite unsolved, since it converts into a 
simple appellative a name evidently employed as a proper name. 
\sL this case likewise an accommodation must be supposed, namely, 
that the angel, in order to indicate his real nature, appropriated a 
name which he did not actually bear : an accommodation already 
judged in the foregoing remarks. 

But it is not only the name and the alleged station of the angel 
^diich shock our modem ideas, we also feel his discourse and his 
conduct to be unworthy. Faulus indeed suggests that none but a 
levitical priest^ and not an angel of Jehovah, could have conceived it 

* OUiluiiiaeii, bibliachflr CommenUr zmn N. T., 1 Thl. S. 29. (2te Auflage> Comp. 
S. 184 t t ObhMMD, ut rap. HoflteAim, S. 186. 
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necessary that the boy should lire in nazarite abstemiousness,* but 
to this it may be answered that the angel also might have known 
that under this form John would obtain greater influence with the 
people. But there is a more important difficulty. When Zacharias, 
overcome by surprise, doubts the promise and asks for a sign, this 
natural incredulity is regarded by the angel as a crime, and imme- 
diately punished with dumbness. Though some may not coincide 
with Paulus that a real angel would have lauded the spirit of inquiry 
evinced by the priest, yet all will agree in the remark, that conduct 
so imperious is less in character with a truly celestial being than 
with the notions the Jews of that time entertained of such. More- 
over we do not find in the whole province of supranaturalism a par- 
allel severity. 

The instance, cited by Paulus, of Jehovah's far milder treatment 
of Abraham, who asks precisely the same question unreproved, Gren. 
zv. 8, is refuted by Olshausen, because he considers the words of 
Abraham, chap. v. 6, an evidence of his faith ; but this observation 
does not apply to chap. xviiL 12, where the greater incredulity of 
Sarah, in a similar case, remains unpunished ; nor to chap. xviL 17, 
where Abraham himself is not even blamed, though the divine 
promise appears to him so incredible as to excite laughter. The 
example of Mary is yet closer, who (Luke L 34.^ in regard to a still 
greater improbability, but one which was similarly oedared by a 
special divine messenger to be no impossibility, puts exactly the 
same question as Zacharias ; so that we must agree with Paulus that 
such inconsistency certainly cannot belong to the conduct of Grod or 
of a celestical being, but merely to the Jewish representation of 
them. Feeling the objectionableness of the representation in its ex- 
isting form, orthodox theologians have invented various motives to 
justiiy this infliction of dumbness. Hess has attempted to screen 
it fix)m the reproach of an arbitrary procedure by regarding it as the 
only means of keeping secret, even against the will of the priest, an 
event, the premature proclamation of which might have been fol* 
lowed by disastrous consequences, similar to those which attended 
the announcement by the wise men of the birth of the child Jesus.t 
But, in the first place, the angel says nothing of such an object, he 
inflicts the dumbness but as a sim and punishment; secondly, the 
loss of speech did not hinder Zacharias ^om communicating, at any 
rate to his wife, the main features of the apparition, since we see 
that she was acquainted with the destined name of the child before 
appeal was made to the father. Thirdly, what end did it serve thus 
to render difficult the communication of the miraculous annunciation 
of the unborn babe, since no sooner was it bom than it was at once 
exposed to all the dreaded dangers? — ^for the feither's sudden re- 
covery of speech, and the extraordinary scene at the circumcision 
excited attention and became noised abroad in all the country. OIs- 

* Ut sup. S. 77. t Geschichte der drei lesten Leben^ahn Jesu, sammt deisen Jo- 
gendgeachichte. Tabingen 1779. 1. Bd. S. 12. 
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IteQden^s view of the thine id more admissible. He regards the whole 
proceeding, and especiaUy the dumbness, as a moral training des« 
tined to teach Zacharias to know and conquer his want of niith.* 
But of this too we have no mention in the text ; besides, the xmex-* 
pected accomplishment of the prediction would have made Zacharias 
sufficiently asnamed of his unbelief, if instead of inflicting dumbness 
the angel had merely remonstrated with him. 

But however worthy of God we might grant the conduct of his 
messenger to have been, still many of the present day will And an 
angelic apparition, as such, incredible. Bauer insists that wherever 
an^s appear, both in the New Testament and in the Old, the nar- 
rative is mytliical.t Even admitting the existence of angels, we 
cannot suppose them capable of manifesting themselves to human 
beings, since they belong to the invisible world, and spiritual exist- 
ences are not cogniisable by the organs of sense ; so that it is always 
advisable to refer their pretended apparitions to the imagination.^ 
It is not probable, it is added, that God should make use of them 
acoordine to the popular notion, for these apparitions have no ap- 
parent adequate object, they serve generally only to gratify curiosity, 
or to encourage man's disposition passively to leave his affairs in 
higher hands. § It is also remarkable that in the old world these 
celestial beings show themselves active upon the smallest occasions, 
whilst in modem times they remain idle even during the most im- 
portant occurrences. || But to deny their appearance and agency 
among men is to call in question their very being, because it is pre- 
cisely this occupation which is a main object of their existence. 
(Heb. L, 14.) According to SchleiermacherlT we cannot indeed actu- 
ally disprove the existence of angels, yet the conception is one which 
could not have originated in our time, but belongs wholly to the 
ancient ideas of the world. The belief in angels has a twofold root 
or source : the one the natural desire of the mind to presuppose a 
larger amount of intelligence in the universe than is raized in the 
human race. We who live in these days find this desire satisfied 
in the conviction that other worlds exist besides our own, and are 
peopled by intelligent beinss; and thus the first source of the belief 
in angels is destroyed. The other source, namely, the representa- 
tion of God as an earthly monarch surrounded by his court, contra- 
dicts all enlightened conceptions of Deity ; and further, the pheno- 
mena in the natural world and the transitions in himian life, which 
were formerly thought to be wrought by God himself through minis- 
tering an£;els, we are now able to explain by natural causes ; so that 
the belief in angels is without a link by which it can attach itself to 
rightly apprehended modem ideas ; and it exists only as a lifeless 
tradition. The result is the same if^ with one of the latest writers 
on the doctrine of angels,* we consider as the origin of this repre- 

• Bibl. Comm. 1, S. 115. f Heb. H^rthol U. S. 218. t Baaer, nt sap. i. S. 129. 
Psalns, exflget. HAodbach, U a 74. § PanluB, CommenUr. i. S. 12. || Bauer, at sap. 
% GUnbentlehra, I ThL § 42 und 43 (2te Aosgabe). * Binder, Studien der evang. 
CWitlichkeit WQrtemb«rgi, iz. 2, 5, 11 ff. 
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sentation, man's desire to separate the two sides of his moral naturae 
and to contemplate, as beings existing external to himself, angels 
and devils. For, the origin of both representations remains m&celj 
subjective, the angel bein^ simply tlie ideal of created perfection : 
which, as it was formed from the subordinate point of view of a 
fanciM imagination, disappears from the higher and more compre- 
hensive observation of the intellect* 

Olshausen, on the other hand, seeks to deduce a positive argu- 
ment in favour of the reality of the apparation in question, from 
those very reasonings of the present day which, in fact, negative 
the existence of angels ; and he does so by viewing the subject on 
its speculative side. He is of opinion that the gospel narrative does 
not contradict just views of the world, since Gk>d is immanent in 
the universe and moves it bv his breatluf But if it be true that 
Qod is immanent in the world, precisely on that account is the in- 
tervention of angels superfluous. It is only a Deity who dwells 
apart, throned in heaven, who requires to send down his angels to 
fulfil his purposes on earth. It would excite surprise to find Ols- 
hausen arguing thus, did we not perceive from the manner in which 
this interpreter constantly treats of angelology and demonology, that 
he does not consider angels to be independent personal entities; but 
regards them rather as divine powers, transitory emanations and 
fuJgurations of the Divine Being. Thus Olshausen's conception of 
angels, in their relation to Grod, seems to correspond with the Si^ 
befiian doctrine of the Trinity; but as his is not the representation 
of the Bible, as also the arguments in favour of the former prove no- 
thing in relation to the latter, it is useless to enter into fiulher ex« 
planation. The reasoning of this same theologian, that we must 
not require the ordinariness of every day life for the most pr^nant 
epochs in the life of the human race ; that the incarnation of the 
eternal word was accompanied by extraordinary manifestations from 
the world of spirits, uncalled for in times less rich in momentous 
results,^ rests upon a misapprehension. For the ordinary course of 
every day Ufe is interrupted in such moments, by the veiy fact that 
exalted beings like the Baptist are bom into the world, and it would 
be puerile to designate as ordinary those times and circumstances 
which gave birth and maturity to a John, because they were un« 
embellished by angelic apparitions. That which the spiritual world 
does for ours at such periods is to send extraordinary human intelli- 
gences, not to cause angels, to ascend and descend. 

Finally, if^ in vindication of this narrative, it be stated that such 
an exhibition by the angel, of the plan of education for the unborn 
child, was necessary in. order to make him the man he should be- 
come,§ the assumption includes too much ; namely, that all great 
men, in order by their education to become such, must have been 
introduced into the world in like manner, or cause must be shown 

* Compan my DogmaUk, U § 49. f BibL Cornm. 1. Tb, S. 119. t Ut tap S. 9S» 
I HcM, Geschichte der drei leUten Leben^ahra Jwa il s. w. 1. Thl 8. 18. 88, 
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wlij that which was unnecessaiy in the case of great men of other 
ages and countries was indispensable for the Baptist Again, the 
assumption attaches too much importance to external training, too 
little to the internal development of the mind. But in conclusion, 
many of the circumstances in the life of the Baptist, instead of 
serving to confirm a belief in the truth of the miraculous history, 
are on the contrary, as has been justly maintained, altogether irr&- 
ooncileable with the supposition, that his birth was attended by 
these wonderful occurrences. If it were indeed true, that John was 
from the first distinctly and miraculously announced as the fore- 
runner of the Messiah, it is inconceivable that he should have had 
no acquaintance with Jesus prior to his baptism ; and that, even 
subsequent to that event, he should have felt perplexed concerning 
liis Messiahship. (John L, 30 ; Matth. xi, 2.*^ 

Consequently the negative conclusion of tne rationalistic critic 
cism and controversy must, we think, be admitted, namely, that 
the birth of the Baptist could not have been preceded and attended 
by these supernatural occurrences. The question now arises, what 
jposUive view of the matter is to replace the rejected literal ortho- 
dox explanation ? 

§ 18. NATURAL EXPLANATION OP THE NARRATIVE. 

In treating the narrative before us according to the rationalistic 
method, which requires the separation of the pure fact from the 
opinion of interested persons, the simplest alteration is this : to re- 
tain the two leading facts, the apparition and the dumbness, as 
actual external occurrences ; but to account for them in a natural 
manner. This were possible with respect to the apparition, by sup- 
posing that a man, mistaken by Zacharias for a divine messenger, 
really appeared to him, and addressed to him the words he believed 
he hearol But this explanation viewed in connexion with the 
attendant circumstances, being too improbable, it became necessary 
to go a step further, and to transform the event from an external 
to an internal one ; to remove ihh occurrence out of the physical 
into the psychological world. To this view the opinion of Bahrdt, 
that a flash of ligntning was perhaps mistaken by Zacharias for an 
angel,! forms a transition ; since ne attributes the greater part of 
the scene to Zacharias^s imagination. But that any man, in an 
ordinary state of mind, could have created so long and consecutive 
a dialogue out of a flash of lightning is incredible. A peculiar men- 
tal state must be supposed ; whether it be a swoon, the effect of 
fright occasioned by the lightning,^ but of this there is no trace in 
the text ; (no falling down as in Acts ix., 4.) ; or, abandoning the 
notion of the lightning, a dream, which, however, could scarcely 

^ Hont in Henke*t Miuenm i, 4. S« 738 f. Gabler in seinem neuest. theoU Joumtl, 
▼&.]»& 403. t Briefe aber die Bibel im Volkstone (Aiug. Fnnkftirt und Leipzig, 
laOO), ItM Bindchen, 6ter Briei; 8. 51 & % Bahrdt, ut rap. a 52. 
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occur whilst bnming incense in the temple. Hence, it has beeH 
found necessary, with Paulus, to call to mind that there are waking 
visions or ecstasies, in which the imagination c(xifoands intemsu 
images with external occurrences.* Such ecstasies, it is true, are 
not common ; but says Paulus, in Zacharias's case many circum- 
stances combined to produce so unusual a state of mind. The ex- 
citing causes were, firstly, the long-cherished desire to have a 
posterity; secondly, the exalted vocation of administerii^ in the 
Holy Place, offering up with the incense the prayers of the peojde 
to the throne of Jehovah, which seemed to Zacharias to foretoken 
the acceptance of his own prayer ; and thirdly, perhaps an exhorta- 
tion from his wife as he lett his house, similar to that of Rachel to 
Jacob. Gen. xxx., I. (!) In this highly excited state of mind, as he 
prays in the dimly-lighted sanctuary, he thinks of his most ardent 
wish, and expecting that now or never his prayer shall be heard, 
he is prepared to discern a sign of its acceptance in the slightest 
occurrence. As the g^limmer of the lamps falls upon the ascending 
cloud of incense, and shapes it into varying forms, the priest im- 

res he perceives the figure of an angeL The apparition at first 
ns him ; but he soon regards it as an assurance firom Grod that 
his prayer is heard. No sooner does a transient doubt cross his 
mind, than the sensitively pious priest looks upon himself as sinful, 
believes himself reproved by the angel, and — ^here two explanations 
are possible — either an apoplectic seizure actually deprives him of 
speech, wliich he receives as the just punishment of his incredulity, 
till the excessive joy he experiences at the circumcision of his son 
restores the power of utterance : so that the dumbness is retauied 
as an extemiu, physical, though not miraculous, occurrence ;t or the 
proceeding is psychologically understood, namely, that Zacharias, 
m accordance with a Jewish superstition, for a time denied himself 
the use of the offending member.^ Re-animated in other respects 
by the extraordinary event, the priest returns home to his wife, and 
she becomes a second Sarah. 

With regard to this account of the angelic apparition given by 
Paulus, — and the other explanations are either of essentially simihur 
character, or are so manifestly untenable, as not to need refutation — 
it may be observed that the object so laboriously striven after is not 
attained. Paulus fails to fi:ee the narrative of the marvellous ; for 
by his own admission, the majority of men have no experience of 
the kind of vision here supposed.! K such a state of ecstasy occur 
in particular cases, it must result either from a predisposition in the 
individual, of which we find no sign in Zacharias, and which his 
advanced age must have rendered highly improbable ; or it must 
have been induced by some peculiar circumstances, which totally 
&il in the present instance. || A hope which has been long indulged 

* ExegeL Handb. 1, a. S. 74 ff. f Bahidt, at rap. 7ter Brief, S. Sa^E. F. aber 
die beiden enten Kapitel des Biatthftiu und Lakas, in Henke*8 Magazin, v. 1. St 16S. 
Bauer, hebr. MythoU 2, S. 220. t Exeget. Handb. 1, a. S. 77—80. § Ut sup. S. 78, 
I Comp. Schleiermacher aber die Schriften des Lukas, Si 25. 
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18 inadequate to the production of ecstatic vehemence, and the act 
of bumine incense is insufficient to cause so extraordinary an ex* 
citement, in a priest who has grown old in the service of the temple. 
Thus Paulus has in £Eict substituted a miracle of chance for a mir- 
acle of Grod. Should it be said that to God nothing is impossible, 
or to chance nothing is impossible, botli explanations are equally 
precarious and unscientific. 

Indeed, the dumbness of Zacharias as explained from this point 
of view is very unsatisfactory. For had it been, as according to 
one explanation, the result of apoplexy ; admitting Paulus^s refer* 
ence to Lev. xxi., 16, to be set aside by the contrary remark of 
Lightfoot,* still, we must join with Schleiermacher in wondering 
how Zacharias, notwithstanding this apoplectic seizure, returned 
home in other respects healthy and vigorous ;t and that in spite of 
partial paralysis his general strength was tmimpaired, and his long- 
cherished hope fulfilled. It must also be regarded as a strange 
coincidence, that the &ther's tongue should have been loosed ex- 
actly at the time of the circumcision ; for if* the recovery of speech 
iEi to be considered as the effect of joy, J surely the £Either must have 
been far more elated at the birth of the earnestly-desired son, than 
at the circumcision ; for by that time he would have become accus- 
tomed to the possession of his child. 

The other explanation : that Zacharias's silence was not from 
any physical impediment, but from a notion, to be psychologically 
explained, that he ought not to speak, is in direct contradiction to 
the words of Luke. What do all the passa^s, collected by Paulus 
to show that w dvvofuu may signify not only a positive non posse^ 
but likewise a mere non 8ic8tinere^% prove against the clear meaning 
of the passage and its context ? Ii perhaps the narrative phrase, 
(v. 22.) ov/c ifiOvaro XaXijocu avrdlg might be forced to bear this 
sense, yet certainly in the supposed vision of Zacharias, had the 
angel only forbidden him to speak, instead of depriving him of the 
power of speech, he would not have said: ical iaxi atwTrwv, fi^l dvvdfuvog 
XaXqocu, but loOi oitonciv ftTjd* knix^tp^ov^ ?uik7jacu. The words diifjLeve 
Mo^ (v. 21.) also most naturally mean actual dumbness. This 
view assumes, and indeed necessarily so, that the gospel history is 
a correct report of the account given by Zacharias himself; if then 
it be denied that the dumbness was actual, as Zacharias affirms 
that actual dumbness was announced to him by the aneel, it must 
be admitted that, though perfectly able to speak, he believed him- 
self to be dumb ; which leads to the conclusion that he was mad : 
an imputation not to be laid upon the father of the Baptist without 
compulsory evidence in the text. 

Again, the natural explanation makes too light of the incredibly 
accurate Ailfilment of a prediction originating, as it supposes, in an 

♦ Hone hebr, et tolmud. ed. Carpzov, p, 722. t Ut »up. S. 26. % Example bor- 
rowed fiom Anlos GeDius, t. 9, and from Valeriiu Maximns, U 8, are cited. § Ut su- 
pra, S.2e. 
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unnatural, over-excited state of mind. In no other province of in- 
quiry would the realization of a prediction which owed its birth to 
a vision be found credible, even by the Rationalist. If Dr. Paulus 
were to read that a somnambulist, in a state of ecstasy, had fore- 
told the birth of a child, under circumstances in the highest d^ree 
improbable ; and not only of a child, but of a boy; and had more- 
over, with accurate minuteness, predicted his fixture mode of life, 
character, and position in history; and that each particular had 
been exactly verified by the result : would he find such a coinci- 
dence credible ? Most assuredly to no human being, under any con- 
ditions whatsoever, would he concede the power thus to penetrate 
the most mysterious workings of nature ; on the contrary he would 
complain of the outrage on human free-will, which is annihilated 
by the admission that a man's entire intellectual and moral devel- 
opment may be predetermined like the movements of a clock. And 
he would on this very ground complain of the inaccuracy of obser- 
vation, and untrustworthiness of the report, which represented, as 
matters of feet, things in their very nature impossible. Why does 
he not follow the same rule with respect to the New Testament 
narrative ? Why admit in the one case what he rejects in the other? 
Is biblical history to be judged by one set of laws, and profane his- 
tory by another? — ^An assumption which the Rationalist is com- 
pelled to make, if he admits as credible in the Gospels that which 
he rejects as unworthy of credit in every other history — ^which is in 
fact to fall back on the supranaturalistic point of view, since the 
assumption, that the natural laws which govern in every other prov- 
ince are not applicable to sacred history, is the very essential of 
supranaturalism. 

No other rescue from this self annihilation remains to the anti- 
supernatural mode of explanation, than to question the verbal accu- 
racy of the history. This is the simplest expedient, felt to be such 
by Paulus himself, who remarks, that his efibrts may be deemed 
superfluous to give a natural explanation of a narrative, which is 
nothing more than one of those stories invented either after the 
death or even during the lifetime of every distinguished man to em- 
bellish his early history. Paulus, however, after an impartial ex- 
amination, is of opinion that the analogy, in the present instance, 
is not applicable. The principal grouna for this opinion is the too 
short interval between the birth of the Baptist, and the composition 
of the Gospel of Luke.* We, on the contrary, in harmony with 
the observations in the introduction, would reverse the question and 
inquire of this interpreter, how he would render it credible, that the 
history of the birth of a man so famed as the Baptist should have 
been transmitted, in an age of great excitement, through a period 
of more than sixty years, in aU its primitive accuracy of detail? 
Paulus's answer is ready: an answer approved by others (Ileiden- 
reich, Olshausen): — ^the passage inserted by LiJce (L 5; iL 39.) 

* Ut sup. s. 72 f. 
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was possibly a &inily record, which circulated among the relatives 
of the Baptist and of Jesus ; and of which Zacharias was probably 
the author.* 

E. Ch. L. Schmidt controverts this hypothesis with the remark, 
that it is impossible that a narrative so disfigured, (we should rather 
say, so embellished,) could have been a family record ; and that, if 
it does not belong altogether to the class of legends, its historical 
basis, if such there be, is no longer to be distinguished.! It is 
further maintained, that the narrative presents certain features which 
no poet would have conceived, and which prove it to be a direct im- 
pression of &cts; for instance, the Messianic expectations expressed 
by the different personages introduced by Luke (chap. L and iL) 
correspond exactly with the situation and relation of each indi- 
dividuaLJ But these distinctions are by no means so striking as 
Paulus represents ; they are only the characteristics of a history 
which goes into details, making a transition from generalities to 
particulars, which is natural alike to the poet and to the popular 
l^^id; besides, the peculiar Judaical phraseology in which the 
Messianic expectations are expressed, and which it is contended 
confirm the opinion that this narrative was written, or received its 
fixed form, before the death of Jesus, continued to be used after 
that event (Acts i. 6.§) Moreover we must agree with Schleier- 
macher when he says : || least of all is it possible to regard these 
utterances as strictly historical ; or to maintain that Zacharias, in 
the moment that he recovered his speech, employed it in a song of 
praise, uninterrupted by the exultation and wonder of the company, 
sentiments which the narrator interrupts himself to indulge. It 
must, at all events, be admitted, that the author has maoe addi- 
tions of his own, and has enriched the history by the lyric efiiisions 
of his muse. Euinbl supposes that Zacharias composed and wrote 
down the canticle subsequent to the occasion ; but this strange sur- 
mise contradicts the text There are some other features which, 
it is contended, belong not to the creations of the poet ; such as, 
the signs made to the father, the debate in the family, the position 
of the angel on the risht hand of the altar. IT But this criticism is 
merely a proof that these interpreters have, or determine to have, 
no just conception of poetry or popular legend ; for the ^nuine 
characteristic of poetry and mythus is natimd and pictorial repre- 
sentation of details.** 

§ 19. MYTHICAL VIEW OP THE NARRATIVE IN ITS DIFFERENT 

STAGES. 

The above exposition of the necessity, and lastly, of the pos- 
sibility of doubting the historical fidelity of the gospel narrative, 

* Ut sap. S. 69. t In Scfamidfs Bibliothek f&r Kritik und Ezegese, iU. 1, S. 119. 
X Panliu, nt sap. § Comp. De Wette, exeg. Handb. i. 2, S. 9. || Ueber die Schriften 
des Loku, S. 28. ^ Ptulas and OlshAosen, z. d. St., Heydenreich, a. a. O. 1, S. 87. 
** Comp. Horst, in Henke's Moseam, i. 4, S. 705 ; Vater, Commentar zain Pentateuch, 
8, S. 697 £ ; Hase L. J., § 85; audi George, S. 88 f. 91. 
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has led many theologians to explain the account of the birth of the 
Baptist as a poetical composition ; suggested by the importance at- 
tributed by the Christians to the forerunner of Jesus, and by the 
recollection of some of the Old Testament histories, in which the 
births of Ishmael, Isaac, Samuel, and especially of Samson, are 
related to have been similarly announced. Still the matter was not 
allowed to be altogether invented. It may have been historically 
true that Zacharias and Elizabeth lived long without offspring; that, 
on one occasion whilst in the temple, the old man's tongue was 
suddenly paralyzed ; but that soon afterwards his aged wife bore 
him a son, and he, in his joy at the event, recovered the power of 
speech. At that time, but still more when John became a remark- 
able man, the history excited attention, and out of it the existing 
legend grew.* 

It is surprising to find an explanation almost identical with the 
natural one we have criticised above, again brought forward under 
a new title; so that the admission of the possibility of an admixture 
of subsequent legends in the narrative has little influence on the 
view of the matter itself. As the mode of explanation we are now 
advocating denies all confidence in the historical authenticity of the 
record, au the details must be in themselves equally problematic ; 
and whether historical validity can be retained for this or that par- 
ticular incident, can be determined only by its being either less 
improbable than the rest, or else less in harmony with the spirit, 
interest, and design of the poetic legend, so as to make it probable 
that it had a distinct oriein. The barenness of Elizabeth and the 
sudden dumbness of Zacharias are here retained as incidents of this 
character : so that only the appearing and prediction of the angel 
are given up. But by taking away the angelic apparition, the sud- 
den infliction and as sudden removal of the dumbness loses its only 
adequate supernatural cause, so that all difficulties which beset the 
natural interpretation remain in ftdl force : a dilemma into which 
these theologians are, most unnecessarily, brought by their own 
inconsequence ; for the moment we enter upon mythical ground, all 
obligation to hold fast the assumed historical fidelity of the account 
ceases to exist. Besides, that which they propose to retain as his- 
torical fact, namely, the long barenness of the parents of the Bap- 
tist, is so strictly in harmony with the spirit and character of Hebrew 
legendary poetiy, that of this incident the mythical origin is least 
to be mistaken. How confused has this misapprehension made, 
for example, the reasoning of Bauer ! It was a prevailing opinion, 
says he, consonant with Jewish ideas, that all children bom of aged 
parents who had previously been childless became distinguished per- 
sonages. John was the child of aged parents, and became a notable 
preacher of repentance ; consequently it was thought justifiable to 
infer that his birth was predicted by an angel. What an illogical 

* K F. fiber die zwei enten Knpitel n. i. w. in Henke^s Magazin, v. 1, S« 162 ffi and 
Baner hebr. MjthoL ii« 220 C 
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condusicMi ! for which he has no other ground than the assumption 
that John was the son of a^ed parents. Let this be made a settled 
point, and the conclusion follows without difficulty. It was readily 
believed, he proceeds, of remarkable men that they were bom of 
seed parents and that their birth, no longer in the ordinary course 
of nature to be expected, was announced by a heavenly messenger;* 
John was a great man and a prophet ; consequently, the legend re- 
presented him to have been bom of an aged couple, and his birth 
to have been proclaimed by an angeL 

Seeing that this explanation of the narrative before us, as a half 
(so called historical) mythus, is encumbered with all the difficulties 
of a half measure, Grabler has treated it as a pure philosophical, or 
dogmatical mythus.t Horst likewise considers it, and indeed the 
entire two first chapters of Luke of which it forms a part, as an in- 
genious fiction, in which the birth of the Messiah, together with 
that of his precursor, and the predictions conceming the character 
and ministry of the latter, framed after the event, are set forth ; it 
being precisely the loquacious circumstantiality of the narration 
which betrays the poet J Schleiermacher likewise explains the first 
chapter as a little poem, similar in character to many of the Jewish 
poems which we meet with in their apocrypha. He does not how- 
ever consider it altogether a fabrication, it might have had a foun- 
dation in fact, and in a wide spread tradition ; out the poet has al- 
lowed himself so fiill a license in arranging, and combining, in 
moulding and embodying the va^e and fluctuating representations 
of tradition, that the attempt to detect the purely historical in such 
narratives, must prove a finitless and useless eflbrt§ Horst goes so 
£u: as to suppose the author of the piece to have been a Judaisine 
Christian ; whilst Schleiermacher imagines it to have been composed 
by a Christian of the fauned Jewish school, at a period when it com- 
prised some who still continued strict disciples of John ; and whom 
it was the object of the narrative to bring over to Christianity, by ex- 
hibiting the relationship of John to the Christ as his peculiar and high- 
est destiny; and also by holding out the expectation of a state of tem- 
poral greatness for the Jewish people at the re-appearance of Christ 

An attentive consideration of the Old Testament histories, to 
which, as most interpreters admit, the narrative of the annunciation 
and birth of the Baptist bears a striking affinity, will render it 

* Tbe adoption of this opinion is best explained by a passage — with respect to this 
■atter classical — in the Evang. de naU Maris, in Fabr. cod. apocryph. N. Ti« 1, p. 22 f., 
and in Thilo 1, p. 822, ** Deus " it is here said, cum alicujus uterum claudit^ ad hoc/acit, ut 
wtirabilmt demto aperiat^ et non libidinis esse, quod nasdtnr, sed divini maneris cognosca- 
tor* Prima enim genU* vestra Sara mater nonne usque ad octogesUnum annum in/ecundm 
fwil f et tamem in ultima senectutu mtate genuit Isaac, cut rtpromissa erat benedictio om- 
mum gmtium, Rachel quoque^ tantum Domino grata tantwnque a sancto Jacob amata, diu 
tUrUU fuk, et iamen Jost^ genuUj non solum dominum jEgjfpti, sed plurxmarum gentium, 
fame peritwrarum Uberatorem. Quis in ducibus velfortior Sampsone, vel sanciior Samuele f 
et tamen hi ambo sterites matres habuere.-^ergo — crede — dilatos diu conceptus et steriles par- 
las mtirabiliores esse sciere. \ Nenestes theoL Journal, rii. 1, Si 402 f. X ^^ Henke'o 
Mueam, i. 4, St 702 fL § Ease in his Leben Jesn makes the same admission ; compare 
I 52 with § 32. 
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abundantly evident that this is the only just view of the passage in 
question. But it must not here be ima^ned, as is now so readily 
affirmed in the confutation of the mythical view of this passage, that 
the author of our narrative first made a collection from the Old 
Testament of its individual traits ; much rather had the scattered 
traits respecting the late birth of different distinguished men, as re- 
corded in the Old Testament, blended themselves into a compound 
image in the mind of their reader, whence he selected the features 
most appropriate to his present subject. Of the children bom of 
aged parents Isaac is the most ancient prototype. As it is said of 
Zacharias and Elizabeth "they both were advanced in their days'* 
(v. 7.) irpoPepfjK&reg iv raig ^fiipcug avriiv^ so Abraham and Sarah 
"were advanced in their days" Q'^oja d^^wt^ (Gen. xviii; LXX: 
fTpopeffriKdreg ijftepcov), when they were promised a son. It is like- 
wise from this history that the incredulity of the father, on account 
of the advanced age of both parents, and the demand of a sign, are 
borrowed in our narrative. As Abraham, when Jehovah promises 
him he shall have a son and a numerous posterity who shall inherit 
the land of Canaan, doubtingly inquires "Whereby shall I know 
that I shall inherit it?" tcard tI yvojoofiai^ 6ti nXtfpovofiijocj aMjv ; 

Ssc. Trjv yrjy. Gen. xv. 8. LXX): so Zacharias — "Whereby shall 
! know this ?" KarcL ri yv6oouai t&to ; (v. 18.^ The incredulitv of 
Sarah is not made use of for Elizabeth ; but sne is said to be of the 
daughters of Aaron, and the name Elizabeth may perhaps have been 
suggested by that of Aaron's wife. (Exod. vi. 23. LXX.) The in- 
cident of the angel announcing the birth of the Baptist is taken from 
the history of another late-bom child, Samson. In our narrative 
indeed, the angel appears first to the father in the temple, whereas 
in the history of Samson he shows himself first to the mother, and 
afterwards to the father in the field. This, however, is an alteration 
arising naturally out of the different situations of the respective par- 
ents. (Judges xiii.) According to popular Jewish notions it was 
no unusual occurrence for the priest to be visited by angels and di- 
vine apparitions whilst offering incense in the temple.* The com- 
mand which before his birth predestined the Baptist — ^whose later 
ascetic mode of life was known — to be a Nazarite, is taken fix)m the 
same source. As, to Samson's mother during her pregnancy, wine, 
strong drink, and unclean food, were forbidden, so a similar diet is 
prescribed for her son,t adding, as in the case of John, that the 
child shall be consecrated to God from the womb.{ The blessings 

* Wetstein za Luke i. 11, S. 647 f. adduces pasMgea from Josephiu and fhxn ih» 
Babbins recording apparitions seen by the high priests. How readily it was presumed 
that the same tiling happened to ordinary priests is apparent from the narratire before as* 

t Judges xiii. 14 (LXX.) : Luc i. 16 : 

Kai oivov KoL aitupa (al. /ttdvufio, hebr* ^3^) koI olvov Koi aUepa ah f^ iriy. 

X Judg. xiii. 5 : Luc* i« 15 : 

6n iiyuunjivw larai rO '^f^ (al. Na(2;p i^eoi; Koi irvevfiaroc iryiov irkif<r&^tTat tn U koiXU 
ioToi) rd ttaiAfipu/v o(m t^ ya<rrp6a (aL awd of fOfrpdc airrpiov. 
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which it is predicted that these two men shall realize for the people 
of Israel are similar, (comp. Luke i. 16, 17, with Judges xiii. 5.) 
and each narrative concludes with the same expression respecting 
the hopeful growth of the child.* It may be too bold to derive the 
Levitical descent of the Baptist from a third Old Testament histoiy 
<rf a late-bom son — ^fix)m the history of Samuel ; (compare 1 Sam. 
L 1 ; Chron. vii. 27.) but the lyric effusions in the first chapter of 
Luke are imitations of this history. As SamuePs mother, when 
consigning him to the care of the high priests, breaks forth into a 
hymn, (1 Sam. iu 1.) so the father of John does the same at the 
circumcision ; though the particular expressions in the Canticle ut- 
tered by Mary— of which we shall have to speak hereafter — have a 
closer resemblance to Hannah's song of praise than that of Zacha- 
rias. The significant appellation John (i3mrr«==ecoxaptf) prede- 
termined by the angel, had its precedent in the announcements of 
the names of Ishmael and Isaac ;t but the ground of its selection 
was the apparently providential coincidence between the significa- 
tion of the name and the historical destination of the man. The 
remark, that the name of John was not in the family, (v. 61.) only 
brought its celestial origin more fully into view. The tablet (mvo- 
idSiov) upon which the mther wrote the name ^v. 63.) was necessary 
on account of his incapacity to speak ; but it also had its type in the 
Old Testament. Isaiah was commanded to write the significant 
names of the child Maher-shalal-hash-baz upon a tablet. (Isaiah 
viiL 1, ffl) The only supernatural incident of the narrative, of which 
the Old Testament may seem to offer no precise analogy, is the 
dumbness ; and this is the point fixed upon by those who contest 
the mythical view.} But if it be borne in mind that the asking and 
receiving a sign from heaven in confirmation of a promise or proph- 
ecy was usual among the Hebrews (comp. Isaiah vii. 11, ffl); that 
the temporary loss of one of the senses was the peculiar punishment 
inflicted after a heavenly vision (Acts ix. 8, 17, &); that Daniel 
became dumb whilst the angel was talking with him, and did not 
recover his speech till the angel had touched his lips and opened his 
mouth : (Dan. x. 15, f.) the origin of this incident also will be found 
in the legend and not m historical fact. Of two ordinary and sub- 
ordinate features of the narrative, the one, the righteousness of the 
parents of the Baptist, (v. 6.) is merely a conclusion founded upon 
the belief that to a pious couple alone would the blessing of such a 
son be vouchsafed, and consequently is void of all historical worth ; 

• Jiidg. xiii. 24 f. : Luc I. 80 : 

ui fiiXoyrfoev aMv KvfMOf, xai ffi^tr^ii (al. rb di iraidiov ^|ave xdl iKoarauvTO irvev- 

^idpMfi) Tb mu5af)uv luU ^p^ro irvevfta fuxri^ kcH ifv h raX^ kffhf^oic, euc Vf^pag dya, 

kvpUfv ovuiropevetr&iu oifTu tv irapefi^Xg Sei^eug ainv npd( rdv 'lapo^X. 
AuVf ivofuocv "LaiHi icai uvofuaw *E^a6A. 

Comp. Gen. xxi. 20. 

t Gen. XTi. 11. (LXX.: Lac I 13. 

Koi KoXiaeic rb ivofta abrcv 'la/io^A. xai KoXeaetc rd ^/la airrov *luavvii9» 

xrii, 19: 'laaoK. 

X OUhaiuen, bibL CommenUr, 1. S. 116. Hoflrmaxm, S. 146. 
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the Other, the statement that John was bom m the reign of Herod 
(the Great) (v. 6.) is without doubt a correct calculation. 

So that we stand here upon purely mythical-poetical ground ; 
the only historical reality which we can hold fast as positive matter 
of fact being this : — ^the impression made by John the Baptist, by 
virtue of his ministry and his relation to Jesus, was so powerful as 
to lead to the subsequent glorification of his birth in connection with 
the birth of the Messiah in the Christian legend.* 



CHAPTER n. 

DAVIDICAL DESCENT OP JESUS, ACCORDING TO THE GENBA* 
LOGICAL TABLES OF MATTHEW AND LUKE. 



§ 20. THE TWO GENEALOGIES OF JESUS CONSIDERED SEPAHATELT 
AND IRRESPECTIVELY OF ONE ANOTHER. 

In the history of the birth of the Baptist we had the single ac- 
count of Luke ; but regarding the genealogical descent of Jesus we 
have also that of Matthew ; so that in this case the mutual control 
of two narrators in some respects multiplies, whilst in others it 
lightens, our critical labour, it is indeed true that the authenticity 
ot the two first chapters of Matthew, which contain the history of 
the birth and childhood of Jesus, as well as that of the parallel sec- 
tion of Luke, has been questioned : but as in both cases the ques* 
tion has originated merely in a prejudiced view of the subject, the 
doubt has been silenced by a decisive refutation.t 

Each of these two gospels contains a genealogical table designed 
to exhibit the Davidical descent of Jesus, the Messiah. That of 
Matthew (L 1 — 17.) precedes, that of Luke (iiL 23 — 38.) follows, 
the history of the announcement and birth of Jesus. These two 
tables, considered each in itself, or both compared together, afford 
80 important a key to the character of the evangelic records in this 
section, as to render a close examination of them imperative. We 
shall first consider each separately, and then each, but particularly 
that of Matthew, in comparison with the passages in the Old Tes- 
tament to which it is paialleL 

Li the Grenealogy given by the author of the first Grospel, there 
is a comparison of the account with itself which is important as it 
gives a result, a sum at its conclusion, whose correctness may be 
proved by comparing it with the previous statements. Li the sum- 

* With this view of the passage compare De Wette, Exeg. Handbuch sum K. T., 
L 2, S. 12. t KuindL Comiii* in Bfattht Proleg. p. zxriL fi 
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ttiing up it is said, that from Abraham to Christ there are three di* 
Tisions of fourteen generations each, the first from Abraham to Da- 
vid, the second from David to the Babylonish exile, the third from 
the exile to Christ. Now if we compute the number of names for 
ourselves, we find the first fourteen from Abraham to David, both 
included, complete (2 — 5.); also that firom Solomon to Jechonias, 
after whom the Babylonish exile is mentioned (6 — 11.); but fix)m 
Jechonias to Jesus, even reckoning the latter as one, we can dis- 
cover only thirteen. (12 — 16.) Mow shall we explain this discre- 
pancy? The supposition that one of the names has escaped from 
the third division by an error of a transcriber,* is in the highest de- 
gree improbable, since the deficiency is mentioned so early as by 
]rorphyry.t The insertion, in some manuscripts and versions, of 
the name JehmakimX between Josias and Jechonias, does not sup- 
ply the deficiency of the third division ; it only adds a superfluous 
generation to the second division which was already complete. As 
also there is no doubt that this deficiency originated with the author 
of the genealogy, the question arises : in what manner did he reckon 
80 as to count fourteen generations for his third series? Truly it is 
possible to count in various ways, if an arbitrary inclusion and ex- 
clusion of the first and last members of the several series be per- 
mitted. It might indeed have been presupposed, that a generation 
already included in one division was necessarily excluded fix>m 
another: but the compiler of the genealogy may perhaps have 
thought otherwise; and since David is twice mentioned in the 
table, it is possible that the author counted him twice: namely, 
at the end of the first series, and again at the beginning of the 
second. This would not indeed, any more than the insertion of 
Jehoiakim, fill up the deficiency in the third division, but give too 
many to the second; so that we must, with some commentators,! 
conclude the second series not with Jechonias, as is usually done, 
but with his predecessor Josias : and now, by means of the double 
enumeration of David, Jechonias, who was superfluous in the second 
division, being available for the third, the last series, including Jesus, 
has its fourteen members complete. But it seems very arbitrary to 
reckon the concluding member of the first series twice, and not also 
that of the second : — ^to avoid which inconsistency some interpreters 
have proposed to count Josias twice, as well as David, and thus 
complete the fourteen members of the third series without Jesus* 
But whilst this computation escapes one blunder it falls into an- 
other ; namely, that whereas the expression dirh ^Aflfxidfi it^^a^id k. 
T. X. (v. 17.) is supposed to include the latter, in inh fieroiiceaia^ 
BafivXuvog lio^ rov Xpiarov, the latter is excluded. This diflSculty 
may be avoided by counting Jechonias twice instead of Josias, which 
gives us fourteen names for the third division, including Jesus; but 
then, in order not to have too many in the second, we must drop 

• Panliu, p. 292. f Hieron, in Daniel, iniu % See Wetstein. § e. g. FrUche, Comnu 
ia Bfatth. p. IS. 
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the double enumeration of David, and thus be liable to the same 
charge of inconsistency as in the former case, since the double enu- 
meration is made between the second and third divisions, and not 
between the first and second. Perhaps De Wette has found the 
right clue when he remarks, that in v. 17, in both transitions some 
member of the series is mentioned twice, but in the first case onlj 
that member is SLjperson (David), and therefore to be twice reckoned. 
In the second case it is the Babylonish captivity occurring between 
Josias and Jechonias, which latter, since he had reigned only three 
months in Jerusalem, (the greater part of his life having passed after 
the carrying away to Babylon,) was mentioned indeed at the con- 
clusion of the second series for the sake of connexion, but was to be 
reckoned only at the beginning of the third.* 

K we now compare the genealogy of Matthew, (still without re- 
ference to that of Luke,) with the corresponding passages of the Old 
Testament, we shall also find discrepancy, ana in this case of a 
nature exactly the reverse of the preceding : for as the table consid- 
ered in itself required the duplication oi one member in order to 
complete its scheme, so when compared with the Old Testament, 
we find that many of the names there recorded have been omitted, 
in order that the number fourteen might not be exceeded. That is 
to say, the Old Testament afibrds data for comparison with this 
genealogical table as the famed pedigree of the roval race of David, 
from Abraham to Zorobabel and nis sons ; after wnom the Davidical 
line begins to retire into obscurity, and fix>m the silence of the Old 
Testament the genealogy of Matthew ceases to be under any controL 
The series of generations from Abraham to Judah, Pharez, and Hez- 
ron, is sufficiently well known ftom Oenesis ; from Pharez to David 
we find it in the conclusion of the book of Ruth, and in the 2nd 
chapter of the 1st Chronicles ; that from David to Zerubbabel in the 
3rd chapter of the same book; besides passages that are parallel 
with separate portions of the series. 

To complete the comparison : we find the line fix>m Abraham to 
David, that is, the whole first division of fourteen in our genealogy, 
in exact accordance with the names of men given in the Old Testa- 
ment : leaving out however the names of some women, one of which 
makes a difficulty. It is said v. 5 that Rahab was the mother of 
Boaz. Not only is this without confirmation in the Old Testament, 
but even if she be made the great grandmother of Jesse, the father 
of David, there are too few generations between her time and that 
of David (from about 1450 to 1050 b. c.) that is, counting either 
Bahab or David as one, four for 400 years. Yet this error £dls 
back upon the Old Testament genealogy itself, in so far as Jesse's 

Esat grandfitther Salmon, whom Matthew calls the husband of Ra- 
b, is said Ruth iv. 20, as well as by Matthew, to be the son of 
a Nahshon, who according to Numbers i. 7, lived in the time of the 

Xztget. Hmndbnch, i.1, & 12 ft 
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march through the wilderness:* from which circumstance the idea 
was natorallj suggested, to many his son with that Rahab who 
saved the Israelitish spies, and thus to introduce a woman for whom 
the Israelites had an especial regard (compare James iL 25, Heb. 
zL 31) into the lineage of David and the MessiaL 

Many discrepancies are found in the second division from David 
to Zorababel and his son, as well as in the beginning of the third. 
Firstly, it is said v. 8 Joram begat Ozias ; whereas we know from 
1 Chron. iiL 11, 12, that Uzziah was not the son, but the grandson 
of the son of Joram, and that three kings occur between them, 
namely, Ahaziah, Joash, and Amaziah, after whom comes Uzziah, 
(2 Chron. xxvL 1, or as he is called 1 Chron. iiL 12, and 2 Kings 
xiv. 21, Azariah.) Secondly: our genealogy says v. 11, J(ma8 begat 
Jechaniaa and his brethren. But we find from 1 Chron. iii. 16, 
that the son and successor of Josiah was called Jehoiakim, after 
whom came his son and successor Jechoniah or Jehoiachin. More- 
over brethren are ascribed to Jechoniah, whereas the Old Testament 
mentions none. Jehoiakim, however, had brothers : so that the 
mention of the brethren of Jechoniaa in Matthew appears to have 
miginated in an exchange of these two persons. — ^A third discre- 
pmcy relates to ZorobabeL He is here called, v. 12, a son of Ssr 
lathiel ; whilst in 1 Chron. iiL 19, he is descended from Jechoniah, 
not throu^ Shealtiel, but through his brother Pedaiah. In Ezra 
T. 2, and Haggai L 1, however, Zerubbabel is designated, as here, 
the son of ShealtieL — ^In the last place, Abiud, who is here called 
the son of Zorobabel, is not to be found amongst the children of 
Zerubbabel mentioned 1 Chron. iiL 19 f. : perhaps because Abiud 
was only a surname derived from a son of one of those there men- 
tioned.! 

The second and third of these discrepancies may have crept in 
without evil intention, and without any great degree of carelessness, 
for the omission of Jehoiakim may have arisen from the similar 
sound of the names ta'^pjin^ r??''^^? *"^^ which accounts also for 
the transposition of the brothers of Jechoniah ; whilst respecting 
Zorobabel the reference to the Old Testament is partly adverse, 
partly fiivourable. But the first discrepancy we have adduced, 
namely, the omission of three known kings, is not so easily to be 
set aside. It has indeed been held that the similarity of names 
may here also have led the author to pass unintentionally firom 
JonoB to Ozias, instead of to the similar sounding Ahaziah, (in the 
LXX Ochozias.) But this omission falls in so happily with the 
author's desim of the threefold fourteen, (admitting the double enu- 
meration of David,) that we cannot avoid believing, with Jerome, 
that the oversight was made on purpose with a view to it.} From 

* The expedient of Knindl, CkHnm. in Matth. p. 3, to distinguish the Rahub here 
■ e ttti otted ftom the celebrated one, becomes hence superflaous, besides that it is perfectly 
aiiitrarjr. f Hoffinann, S. 154, according to Hug, Einl ii« S, 271. % Compare Fritsche, 
GDBm. ia Matth, p, 19; Paulas, ezeget, Handbuch, i« S« 289; De Wette, exeg. Handb; 

falloCA. 
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Abraham to David, where the first division presented itself, having 
found fourteen members, he seems to have wished that those of the 
following divisions should correspond in number. In the whole re- 
maining series the Babylonish exile offered itself as the natural 
point of separation. But as the second division from David to the 
exile gave him four supernumerary members, therefore he omitted 
four of the names. For what reason these particular four were 
chosen would be difficult to determine, at least for the three last 
mentioned. 

The cause of the compiler's laying so much stress on the three- 
fold equal numbers, may have been simply, that by this adoption 
of the Oriental custom of division into equid sections, the genealogy 
might be more easily committed to memory:* but with this motive a 
mystical idea was probably combined. The question arises whether 
this is to be sought in the number which is thrice repeated, or 
whether it consists in the threefold repetition? Fourteen is the 
double of the sacred number seven ; but it is improbable that it 
was selected for this reason,! because otherwise the seven would 
scarcely have been so completely lost sight of in the fourteen. Still 
more improbable is the conjecture of Olshausen, that the number 
fourteen was specially chosen as being the numeric value of the 
name of David ;{ for puerilities of this kind, appropriate to the rab- 
binical gematria, are to be foimd in no other part of the Gospels. 
It is more likely that the object of the genealogists consisted merely 
in the repetition of an equal number by retaining the fourteen which 
had first accidentally presented itself: since it was a notion of the 
Jews that simal divine visitations, whether of prosperity or adver- 
sity, recurred at regular periodical intervals. Thus, as fourteen 
generations had intervened between Abraham, the founder of the 
holy people, and David the king after Gk)d's own heart, so fourteen 
generations must intervene between the re-establishment of the king- 
QOm and the coming of the son of David, the Messiah. § The most 
ancient genealogies in Genesis exhibit the very same uniformity. 
As according to the ptpXog yeviaetog dvSpijncjv, cap. v., from Adam 
the first, to Noah the second, father of men, were ten generations : 
80 from Noah, or rather from his son, the tenth is Abraham the 
fiither of the fisdthftd.|| 

This a priori treatement of his subject, this Procrustes-bed 
upon which the author of our genealogy now stretches, now curtails 
it, almost like a philosopher constructing a system, — can excite no 
predisposition in his favour. It is in vain to appeal to the custom 

* Fritsche in Matth. p. 11. f Paolus, S. 292. X Bibl. Ck>mm. p. 56, note. § See 
Schneckenbergerf Beitr&ge znr Einleitong in dM N. T., S. 41 f., and the passage dted 
from Josephus, B. j. yL 8. Also may be compared tlie passage cited by Sdidttgen, hone 
hebr. et Ulm. ku Matth. i. from Synopsis Sohar, p. 182, n. 18. Ab Abrakamo utqite ad 
Sahmonem XV sunt gtnenUvmet ; atque tunc hma fuU in plenUunio, A Sahmone usque 
adZedekiam iterum tuni XV generationet^ et tunc lufia deficit^ et Zedekia effoisi tuni ocuU, 
I De Wette has already called attention to the analogy between these Old TesUment gen- 
ealogies and those of the Gospels, with regard to the intentional equality of nmnben. 
Kritik der mos. Geschichte, S. 69. Gomp. S. 48. 
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f)f Oriental genealogifits to indulge themselves in similar license; for 
when an aathor presents us with a pedigree expressly declaring 
that all tke gemraitions during a space of time were fourteen, where- 
as, through accident or intention, many members are wanting, — 
he betrays an arbitrariness and want of critical accuracy, which 
must shake our confidence in the certainty of his whole genealogy. 
The genealogy of Luke, considered separately, does not present 
so many defects as that of Matthew. It has no concluding state- 
ment of the number of generations comprised in the genealogy, to 
act as a check upon itse^ neither can it be tested, to much extent, 

Sf a comparison with the Old Testament. For, from David to 
athan, the line traced by Luke has no correspondence with any 
Old Testament genealogy, excepting in two of its members, Salathid 
and 2km)babel ; and even with respect to these two, there is a con- 
tradiction between the statement of Luke and that of 1 Chron. iiL 
17. 19. £ : for the former calls Salathiel a son of Neri, whilst ac- 
cording to the latter, he was the son of Jechoniah. Luke also men- 
tions one Resa as the son of Zorobabel, a name which does not 
appear amongst the children of Zerubbabel in 1 Chron. iii. 17. 19. 
Also, in the series before Abraham, Luke inserts a Cainan, who is 
not to be foimd in the Hebrew text, (Jen. x. 24 ; xi. 12 ff., but who 
was however already inserted by the LXX. In fact the original 
text has this name in its first series as the third firom Adam, and 
thence the translation appears to have transplanted him to the cor- 
responding place in the second series as the third from Noah. 

S 21. COMPABISON OF THE TWO GENEALOGIES — ^ATTEMPT TO 
RECONCILE THEIR CONTRADICTIONS. 

If we compare the genealogies of Matthew and Luke together, 
we become aware of still more striking discrepancies. Some of 
these differences indeed are unimportant, as the opposite direction 
of the two tables, the line of Matthew descending from Abraham to 
Jesus, that of Luke ascending from Jesus to his ancestors. Also 
the greater extent of the line of Luke ; Matthew deriving it no 
fiurther than firom Abraham, while Luke (perhaps lengthening some 
existing document in order to make it more consonant with the uni- 
versalism of the doctrines of Paul;*) carries it back to Adam and 
to Grod himselfi More important is the considerable difference in 
the number of generations for equal periods, Luke having 41 be-^ 
tween David and Jesus, whilst Matthew has only 26. Ihe main 
difficulty, however, lies in this ; that in some parts of the geneal- 
^y, in Luke totally different individuals are made the ancestors of 
Jesus from those in Matthew. It is true, both writers agree in de- 
riving the lineage of Jesus through Joseph from David and Abra- 
ham, and that the names of the individual members of the series 

• S«e ChrTMWtom and Luther, in Credner, Einleitnng in dai N. T., 1, S. 148 t. 
Winer, bibL BMlwOrterbiu^ 1 S. 659. 
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oorrespond from Abraham to David, as well as two of the names in 
the subsequent portion : those of Salathiel and ZorobabeL Bat the 
difficulty becomes desperate when we find that, with these two ex- 
ceptions about midway, the whole of the names from David to the 
foster-father of Jesus are totally different in Matthew and in Luke. 
In Matthew, the &ther of Joseph is called Jacob ; in Luke, HelL 
In Matthew, the son of David through whom Joseph descended 
from that king is Solomon ; in Luke, Nathan : and so on, the line 
descends, in Matthew, through the race of known kings ; in Luke, 
through an unknown collateral branch, coinciding only with respect 
to Salathiel and Zoro babel, whilst they still differ in the names of 
the &ther of Salathiel and the son of ZorobabeL Since this differ- 
ence appears to offer a complete contradiction, the most industrious 
efforts have been made at all times to reconcile the two. Passing 
in silence explanations evidently unsatisfactory, such as a mystical 
signification,* or an arbitrary change of names,t we shall consider 
two pairs of hypotheses which have been most conspicuous, and are 
mutually supported, or at least bear affinity to one another. 

The first pair is formed upon the presupposition of Augustine, 
that Joseph was an adopted son, and that one evangelist gave the 
name of his real, the other that of his adopted famer ;X and the 
opinion of the old chronologist Julius A^canus, that a Levirate 
marriage had taken place between the parents of Joseph, and that 
the one genealogy belonged to the natural, the other to the legal, 
fiither of Joseph, by the one of whom he was descended from David 
through Solomon, by the other through Nathan.§ The farther ques- 
tion: to which father do the respective genealogies belong? is open 
to two species of criticism, the one founded upon literal expressions, 
the other upon the spirit and character of each gospel : and which 
lead to opposite conclusions. Augustine as well as Africanus, has 
observed, that Matthew makes use of an expression in describing 
the relationship between Joseph and his so-called fiither, which more 
definitely points out the natural filial relationship than that of Luke: 
for the former says ^laiu^P kyewr^t rbv 'I^kt^ : whilst the expres- 
sion of the latter, 'Iwa^ tov 'HAi, appears equally applicable to a 
son by adoption, or by virtue of a Levirate marriage. But since 
the very object of a Levirate marriage was to maintain the name 
and race of a deceased childless brother, it was the Jewish custom 
to inscribe the firstborn son of such a marriage, not on the fiimil^ 
register of his natural father, as Matthew has done here, but on that 
of his legal feither, as Luke has done on the above supposition. 
Now that a person so entirely imbued with Jewish opinions as the 
author of the first gospel, should have made a mistake of this kind, 

* Orig. homiL in Lucam 28. f Lather, Werke, Bd. 14. Walch. Aiug. S. 8 it 
% De eonienta EYangelUUnim, ii. 3, n. c Eitoft., iii. 3 ; amongst the moderni, fbr ex- 
ample, £• F. in Henke's Magazln 5, 1, 180 f. After AugosUne had subaeqaently become 
aoquainted with the writing of AfHcanna, he gave np his own opinion for that of the 
Utter. Retract* ii« 7t § Eoaebias, H« £. i. 7, and latelj e. g. Schleiermacher on Luke, 
pag.58. 
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cannot be held probable. Accordingly, Schleiermacher and others 
conceive themselves bound by the spirit of the two gospels to admit 
that Matthew, in spite of his iyewtjae, must have given the lineage 
of the legal father, according to Jewish custom : whilst Luke, who 
perhaps was not bom a Jew, and was less familiar with Jewish 
habits, might have fallen upon the genealogy of the younger brothers 
of Joseph, who were not, like the firstborn, inscribed amongst the 
£Eunily of the deceased legal father, but with that of their natural 
&ther, and might have taken this for the genealogical table of the 
first-bom Joseph, whilst it really belonged to him only by natural 
descent, to which Jewish genealogists paid no regard.* But, be- 
sides the fact which we shall show hereafter, that the genealogy of 
Luke can with difficulty be proved to be the work of the author of 
that gospel ; — in which case the little acquaintance of Luke with 
Jewish customs ceases to afford any clue to the meaning of this 
genealogy ; — ^it is also to be objected, that the genealogist of the 
first gospel could not have written his iyewtfce thus without any 
addition, if he was thinking of a mere legal paternity. Wherefore 
these two views of the genealogical relationship are equally difficult. 

However, this hypothesis, which we have hitherto considered 
otIj in general, requires a more detailed examination in order to 
ju^ge of its admissibility. Li considering the proposition of a Le- 
virate marriage, the argument is essentially the same if, with Au- 
gustine and Afiricanus, we ascribe the naming of the natural father 
to Matthew, or with Schleiermacher, to Luke. As an example we 
shall adopt the former statement ; the rather because Eusebius, ac- 
cording to Africanus, has left us a minute account of it. According 
to this representation, then, the mother of Joseph was first married 
to that person whom Luke calls the fiither of Joseph, namely HelL 
But since Heli died without children, by virtue of the Levirate law, 
his brother, called by Matthew Jacob the father of Joseph, married 
the vridow, and by her begot Joseph, who was legally regarded as 
the son of the deceased Heli, and so described by Luke, whilst na- 
turally he was the son of his brother Jacob, and thus described by 
Matthew. 

But, merely thus far, the hypothesis is by no means adequate. 
For if the two fathers of Joseph were real brothers, sons of the same 
£Either, they had one and the same lineage, and the two genealogies 
would have difiered only in the father of Joseph, aU the preceding 
portion being in agreement In order to explain how the discord- 
ancy extends so &! back as to David, we must have recourse to the 
second proposition of Africanus, that the fathers of Joseph were only 
half-brothers, having the same mother, but not the same father. 
We must also suppose that this mother of the two fiithers of Joseph, 
had twice marriea ; once with the Matthan of Matthew, who was 
descended from David through Solomon and the line of kings, and 
to whom she bore Jacob ; and also, either before or after, with the 

• S. 58. Comp. Winer bibl Realwdrtarbiich, I Bd. S. 660. 
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Matthan of Luke, the offspring of which mama^ was Hdi: wfaicfi 
Heli, having married and died childless, his half-brother Jacob mar- 
ried his widow, and begot for the deceased his l^al child Joseph. 

This hypothesis of so complicated a marriage m two saccessive 
generati6ns, to which we are forced by the discrepancy of the two 
genealogies, must be acknowledged to be in no way impossible, but 
still highly improbable : and the difficulty is doubled by the im- 
toward agreement already noticed, which occurs midway in the dis- 
cordant series, in the two members Salathiel and ZorobabcL For 
to explain how Neri in Luke, and Jechoniaa in Matthew, are both 
called the father of Salathiel, who was the father of Zorobabel ; — 
not only must the supposition of the Levirate marriage be repeated, 
but also that the two brothers who successively married the same 
wife, were brothers only on the mother's side. The difficulty is not 
diminished by the remark, that any nearest blood-relation, not only 
a brother, mieht succeed in a Levirate marriage, — ^that is to say, 
though not obligatory, it was at least open to his choice. (Ruth iiL 
12 f. iv. 4 f.*) For since even in the case of two cousins, the con- 
currence of the two branches must take place much earlier than 
here for Jacob and Heli, and for Jechonias and Neri, we are still 
obliged to have recourse to the hypothesis of half-brothers; the only 
ameuoration in this hypothesis over the other being, that these two 
very peculiar marriages do not take place in immediatelv consecu- 
tive generations. Now that this extraordinary double incident should 
not only have been twice repeated, but that the genealogists should 
twice have made the same selection in their statements respecting 
the natural and the legal father, and without any explanation, — ia 
so improbable, that even the hypothesis of an adoption which is 
burdened with only one-half of these difficulties, has still more than 
it can bear. For in the case of adoption, since no fraternal or other 
relationship is required, between the natural and adopting fathers, 
the recurrence to a twice-repeated half-brotherhood is dispensed 
with ; leaving only the necessity for twice supposing a relationship 
by adoption, and twice the peculiar circumstance, that the one gen- 
ealo^t &om want of acquaintance with Jewish customs was igno- 
rant of the fact, and the other, although he took account of it, was 
silent respecting it. 

It has been thought by later critics that the knot may be loosed 
in a much easier way, by supposing that in one gospel we have the 
genealogy of Joseph, in the other that of Mary, in which case there 
would be no contradiction in the disi^reement :t to which they are 
pleased to add the assumption that Mary was an heiress.} The 
opinion that Mary was of the race of David as well as Joseph has 
been long held. Following indeed the idea, that the Messiah, as a 
second Melchi2sedec, ought to unite in his person the priestly with 

* Comp. MichMlis, Mofl. Recht* ii, S. 200. Winer, bibl RealwdrterU ii. S. 22 f. 
f Thos e. g« Spanheinif dabU evang. p. 1, S. 13 ff. Lightfoot, Biichaelia, Paultu, KoinCl, 
Olfhauseu, latelj Hofltauum and others* ( Epiphaniua, GrotitUi OUhauaen, S« 43. 
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the kingly dignity,* and guided by the rektionship of Mary with 
Elizabeth, who was a daughter of Aaron (Luke L 36) ; already in 
early times it was not only held by many that the races of Judah 
and Levi were blended in the &mily of Joseph; f but also the opin- 
ion was not rare that Jesus, deriving his royal lineage fix)m Joseph, 
descended also from the priestly race through Mary, t The opinion 
of Mary's descent from David, soon however became the more pre- 
vailing. Many apocryphal writers clearly state this opinion,! as 
well as Justin Maxtyr, whose expression, that the virgin was of the 
race of David, Jacob, Isaac, and Abraham, may be considered an 
indication that he applied to Mary one of our genealogies, which are 
both traced back to Abraham through David. || 

On inquiring which of these two genealogies is to be held that 
of Mary? we are stopped by an apparently insurmountable obstacle, 
since each is distinctly announced as the genealogy of Joseph ; the 
one in the words 'l(uu!>(i iyiwriae rhv 'IiiHjt^ the other by the phrase 
vlo^ *liaoTjtl> TOW 'EXt, Here also, however, the iyiwriae of Matthew 
is more definite than the rov of Luke, which according to those in- 
terpreters may mean just as well a son-in-law or granoson ; so that 
the genetive of Luke in iiu 23 was either intended to express that 
Jesus was in common estimation a son of Joseph, who was the son- 
in-law of Heli, the father of Mary f:— or else, that Jesus was, as 
was believed, a son of Joseph, and tiirough Mary a grandson of HelL** 
As it may here be objected, that the Jews in their genealo^es were 
accustomed to take no account of the female line,tt & fisuther hypothe- 
sis is had recourse to, namely, that Mary was an heiress, L e. the 
daughter of a fiither without sons ; and that in this case, according 
to Is umbers xxxvL 6, and Nehemiah viL 63, Jewish custom required 
that the person who married her should not only be of the same race 
with herseL^ but that he should henceforth sink his own &mily in 
hers, and take her ancestors as his own. But the first point only 
is proved by the reference to Numbers ; and the passage in Nehemiah, 
compared with several similar ones, (Ezra iL 61 ; Numbers xxxiL 
41; comp. with 1 Chron. iL 21 £) shows only that sometimes, by 
way of exception, a man took the name of his maternal ancestors. 
This difficulty with regard to Jewish customs, however, is cast into 
shade by one much more important Although imdeniably the gen- 
itive case used by Luke, expressing simply derivation in a general 

• Testament XII Patriarch., Test. Simeon c 71. In Fabric. Codex pseadepigr. V. 
T« p. 542 : k^ auTuv (the races of Levi and Jnda) auareXd vfuv rd mrrifpiov rov ^eov, 
*Avac^mi ydp Kvpioc U rov Atvt uc upxtepioy kcU U rov *lovda cjf fiaaiXea k.t.X, f Conip. 
Thilo, cod. apocr. N. T. 1, S. 374 ff. X 1^^ ®* S* ^® Manichiean Faastos in Augustin. 
contra Faost. L. xxiii. 4. § Protevangel. Jacobi c 1 f. u. 10. de nativiute Marias c I. 
Joachim and Anna, of the race of David, are here mentioned as the parents of Mary. 
Faastos on the contrary, in the above cited passage, gives Joachim the title of Sacerdos. 
I DiaL c Tnrph. 43. 100. (Paris 1742.) f Paolns. The Jews also in their represenUtion of 
a Mary, the daughter of Heli, tormented in the lower world, (see Lightfoot,) appear to 
have taken the genealogy of Luke, which sets oat trom Heli, for that of Mary. ** e. g. 
lightfoot horn p. 750; Osiander, S. S6. ft Juchasin f. 55, 2. in Lightfoot S. 183. and 
Bava bathra, 1 110, 2. in Wastein & 230 t Comp. Joseph. Vita, L 
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sense, may signify any d^ee of relationship, and consequently that 
of son-in-law or grandson ; yet this interpretation destroys the con- 
sistency of the whole passage. In the thir^-four preceding memters, 
which are well known to us from the Old Testament, tfes genitive 
demonstrably indicates throughout the precise relationship of a son; 
likewise when it occurs between Salathiel and Zorobabd : how could 
it be intended in the one instance of Joseph to indicate that of son- 
in-law ? or, according to the other interpretation, supposing the no- 
minative vlbg to govern the whole series, how can we suppose it to 
change its signification from son to grandson, great-grandson, and 
so on to the end? If it be said the phrase 'A<Jd^ tov mov isaproof 
that the genetive does not necessarily indicate a son in the pro|per 
sense of the word, we may reply that it bears a signification with 
reeard to the immediate Author of existence equally inapplicable to 
eitner &ther-in-law or grand£Either. 

A ftirther difficulty is encountered by this explanation of the two 
genealogies in common with the former one, in the concurrence of 
the two names of Salathiel and ZorobabeL The supposition of a 
Levirate marriage is as applicable to this explanation as the other, 
but the interpreters we are now examining prefer for the most part 
to suppose, that these similar names in the different genealogies be- 
long to different persons. When Luke however, in the twenty-first 
and twenty-second generations f5rom David, gives the very same 
names that Matthew (including the four omitted generations,) gives 
in the nineteenth and twentieth, one of these names being of great 
notoriety, it is certainly impossible to doubt that they rder to the 
same persons. 

Moreover, in no other part of the New Testament is there any 
trace to be found of the Davidical descent of Mary: on the contrary, 
some passages are directly opposed to it. In Luke L 27, the ex- 
pression ^ oiKov Ao^td refers only to the immediately preceding dvdpi 
9 livoiM ^l(oaTj<t>^ not to the more remote Tra^ivov fAefivi]<mvfiivtpf. 
And more pointed still is the turn of the sentence Luke iL 4, dviQri dk 
lud 'loKwy^ — di^ t6 elvcu avrbv k^olKcv koX frarpia^ Lapid, Arroypd'^feur&at 
avv Mapta ic, r. A., where avT6vg might so easily have been written 
instead of avrbv, if the author had any thought of including Maiy in 
the descent from David. These expressions fill to overflowing the 
measure of proof already adduced, that it is impossiUe to apply the 
genealogy of the third Evangelist to Mary. 



§ 22. THE GENEALOGIES UNHISTOKICAL. 

A CONSIDERATION of the insurmountable difficulties, which un- 
avoidably embarrass every attempt to bring these two, genealo- 
gies into harmony with one another, will lead us to despair of rec- 
onciling them, and will incline us to acknowledge, with the more 
free-thmking class of critics, that they are mutually contradio- 
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toiT.* Consequently they cannot both be trae : if, therefore, one is 
to be preferred before the other, several circumstances would seem 
to decide in &vour of the genealogy of Luke, rather than that of 
Matthew. It does not exhibit an arbitrary adherence to a fixed 
form and to equal periods : and whilst the ascribing of twenty gen- 
erations to the space of time from David to Jechonias or Neri, 
in Luke, is at least not more offensive to probability, than the 
omission of four generations in Matthew to historical truth; 
Luke^s allotment of twenty-two generations for the period from Je- 
chonias (bom 617 B. c.) to Jesus, i. e. about 600 years, forming an 
average of twenty-seven years and a half to each generation, is more 
consonant with natural events, particularly amongst eastern nations, 
than the thirteen generations of Matthew, whicn make an average 
of forty-two years for each. Besides the genealogy of Luke is less 
liable than that of Matthew to the suspicion of having been written 
with a design to glorify Jesus, since it contents itself with ascribing 
to Jesus a descent from David, without tracing that descent through 
the royal line. On the other hand, however, it is more improbable 
that the genealogy of the comparatively iiisignificant family of Na- 
than should have been preserved, than that of the royal branch. 
Added to which, the frequent recurrence of the same names is, as 
justly remarked by Hoffmann, an indication that the genealogy of 
Luke is fictitious. 

Li fsLCt then neither table has any advantage over the other* If 
the one is unhistorical, so also is the other, since it is very improb- 
able that the genealogy of an obscure family like that of Joseph, ex- 
tending through so long a series of generations, should have been 
preserved during all the confrision of the exile, and the disturbed 
period that followed. Yet, it may be said, although we recognize 
in both, so fiur as they are not copied from the Ola Testament, an 
unrestrained play of the imagination, or arbitrary applications of 
other genealogies to Jesus, — we may still retain as an historical basis 
that Jesus was descended from David, and that only the interme- 
diate members of the line of descent were variously filled up by dif- 
ferent writers. But the one event on which this historical basis is 
mainly supported, namely, the journey of the parents of Jesus to 
Bethlehem in order to be taxed, so far from sufficing to prove them 
to be of the house and lineage of David, is itself, as we shall pres- 
ently show, by no means established as matter of history. Of more 
weight is the other ground, namely, that Jesus is universally repre- 
sented in the New Testament, without any contradiction from his 
adversaries, as the descendant of David. Yet even the phrase vlb^ 
Aafild is a predicate that may naturally have been applied to Jesus, 
not on historical, but on dogmatical grounds. According to the 

* Thus Eichorn, Einl. in das N. T. 1 Bd. S. 425. Kaiser, bibl. Theol. 1, S. 232. 
Wegscheider, InsUtnt. § 128, not, d. de Wette, bibl Dogm. § 279, and exegeU Handbach 
1, 2, S. 82. Winer, bibL Realwdrterb. 1, S. 660 f, Hase, Leben Jesu, § 33. Fritasche, 
Comm. in Matt p. 85. Ammon, Fortbildong des Christenthums zor Weltreligion, 1, S. 
196 £ 
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prophecies, the Messiah could only spring from David. When there* 
fore a Galilean, whose lineage was utterly unknown, and of whom 
consequently no one could prove that he was not descended from 
David, had acquired the reputation of being the Messiah ; what 
more natural than that tradition should under different forms have 
early ascribed to him a Davidical descent, and that genealogical 
tables, corresponding with this tradition should have been formed ? 
which, however, as they were constructed upon no certain data, 
would necessarily exhibit such differences and contradictions as we 
find actually existing between the genealogies in Matthew and in 
Luke.* 

If, in conclusion, it be asked, what historical result is to be de- 
duced from these genealogies ? we reply : a conviction, (arrived at 
also from other sources,) that Jesus, either in his own person or 
through his disciples, acting upon minds strongly imbued with Jew- 
ish notions and expectations, left among his followers so firm a con- 
viction of his Messiahship, that they did not hesitate to attribute to 
him the prophetical characteristic of Davidical descent, and more 
than one pen was put in action, in order, by means of a genealogy 
which should authenticate that descent, to justify his recognition as 
the MessiaLf 



CHAPTER in. 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE CONCEPTION OP JESUS— ITS 

SUPERNATURAL CHARACTER— VISIT OP MARY TO 

ELIZABETH. 



§ 23. SKETCH OP THE DIFFERENT CANONICAL AND APOCRTPHAL 

ACCOUNTS. 

There is a striking gradation in the different representations of 
the conception and birth of Jesus given in the canonical and in the 
apocryphal gospels. They exhibit the various steps, from a simple 
statement of a natural occurrence, to a minute and miraculously em- 
bellished history, in which the event is traced back to its very earliest 
date. Mark and John presuppose the fiict of the birth of Jesus, and 

* See De Wette, bibL Dogm. and exeg. Handbuch 1, 1, S. 14 ; Hase. L. J. Eiuebios 
givea a not improbable explanation of this disagreement (ad. Steph. qoiest iii. pointed out 
bj Credner, 1, p. 68 t^ that besides the notion amongst the Jews, that the Messiah must 
spring from the royal line of David, another had arisen, that this line haying become pol- 
luted and declared unworthy of continuing on the throne of David, (Jerem. xxii 30,} by 
the wickedness of its later reigning members, a line more pure though less famed was to 
be preferred to it f The farther considerations on the origin and import of these geneaU 
ogiea, which arise fbom their connexion with the account of the miraculous birth of Jesus, 
must be reserved till after the examination of the latter point 
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oonlent themselves with the incidental mention of Maiy as the 
mother (Mark yL 3^, and of Joseph as the father of Jesus (John L 
46). Matthew and Luke go further back, since thej state the par- 
ticular circumstances attending the conception as well as the birth 
of the MessiaL But of these two evangelists Luke mounts a step 
father than Matthew. According to the latter Mary, the betrothed 
of Joseph, being found with ch-dd^ Joseph is offended and deter- 
mimes to put her awaj ; but the angel of the Lord visits him in a 
dream, and assures lum of the divine origin and exalted destiny of 
Mary's oiS&pring ; the result of which is that Joseph takes imto him 
his wife : but Imows her not till she has brought rorth her first-bom 
son. (Matt i. 18 — 25.) Here the pregnancy is discovered in the 
first place, and then afterwards justified by the aneel ; but in Luke 
the pregnancy is prefaced and announced by a celestial apparition. 
The same Gabriel, who had predicted the birth of John to Zacha- 
lias, appears to Mary, the betrothed of Joseph, and tells her that 
she shall conceive by the power of the Holy Ghost ; whereupon the 
destined mother of the Messiah pays a visit full of holy import to 
the already pregnant mother of his forerunner ; upon which occasion 
both Mary and Elizabeth pour forth their emotions to one another 
in the form of a hymn, (Luke i. 26 — 56). Matthew and Luke are 
content to presuppose the connexion between Mary and Joseph ; but 
the apocrvphal gospels, the Protevangdium Jacobi, and the Evan- 
ffelium ae Nativitate Mariae^^ (books with the contents of which 
the Fathers partially agree), seek to represent the origin of this con- 
nexion ; indeed they ^ back to the birth of Mary, and describe it 
to have been precedeo, equally with that of the Messiah and the 
Baptist, by a divine annimciation. As the description of the birth 
of John in Luke is principally borrowed firom the Old Testament 
accounts of Samuel and of Samson, so this history of the birth of 
Mary is an imitation of the history in Luke, and of the Old Testa- 
ment histories. 

Joachim, so says the apocryphal narrative, and Anna (the name 
of Samuel's motherf) are unhappy on account of their long childless 
marriage (as were the parents of the Baptist); when an angel appears 
to them both (so in the history of Samson) at different places, and 
promises them a child, who shall be the mother of God, and com- 
mands that this child shall live the life of a Nazarite (like the Bap- 
tist). In early childhood Mary is brought by her parents to the 
temple (like Samuel) ; where she continues till her twelfth year, vis- 
ited and fed by angels and honoured by divine visions. Arrived at 
womanhood she is to quit the temple, her future provision and des- 
tiny being revealed by the oracle to the high priest. Li conformity 
with the prophecy of Isaiah, xL 1 f. : egredietur virga de radice 

• Ikbridiit, Codex apocryphus N. T. 1, p. 19 ff. 66 ff, ; ThUo, 1, p. 161 ff. 319 ff. 

f Gragory of Nyiu or his interpolator is reminded of this mother of Samuel by the 
tpoctyphal Anna when be says of her : UifulToi roiwv koI aOrri rd irept r^f f*TP^ toO 
ZofaauifiL dofyifiiara c r. A. Fabridus 1, p. 6. 
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Jesse^ etjlos de radice ejus ascendetj et rejuiescei super eum spi- 
ritus Domini; this oracle commanded, according to one gospel*, that 
all the unmarried men of the house of David, — according to the 
other,t that all the widowers among the people, — ^should bring their 
rods and that he on whose rod a sign should appear (like the rod of 
Aaron, Numb. xviL), namely the sign predicted in the prophecy, 
should take Mary imto himself. This sign was manifested upon 
Joseph's rod ; for, in exact accordance with the oracle, it put forth 
a blossom and a dove lighted upon itf The apocryphal gospels and 
the fathers agree in representing Joseph as an old man ;§ but the 
narrative is somewhat differently told in the two apocryphal gospels. 
According to the Evang. de nativ. Mdriae^ notwithstanding Mary*8 
alleged vow of chastity, and the reAisal of Joseph on account of his 
great age, betrothment took place at the command of the priest, and 
subsequently a marriage — (which marriage, however, the author evi- 
dently means to represent also as chaste). According to the ProU 
evanff. Jacobin on the contrary, neither betrothment nor marriage are 
mentioned, but Joseph is regarded merely as the chosen protector of 
the young virgin, || and Joseph on the journey to Bethlehem doubts 
whether he shall describe his charge as his wife or as his daughter ; 
fearing to bring ridicule upon himself, on account of his age, if he 
called her his wife. Again, where in Matthew Mary is called ^ ywij 
of Joseph, the apocryphal gospel carefully designates her merely as 
^ nalg, and even avoids using the term napaXaPelv or substitutes 
6ia(t)vXd^(Uf with which many of the Fathers concur.f In the Proi- 
evangelicuTn it is further related that Mary, having been received into 
Joseph's house, was charged, together with other young women, with 
the fabrication of the veil for the temple, and that it fell to her lot to 
spin the true purple. But whilst Joseph was absent on business 
Mary was visited by an angel, and Joseph on his return found her 
with child and called her to account, not as a husband, but as the 
guardian of her honour. Mary, however, had forgotten the words 
of the angel and protested her ignorance of the cause of her preg- 
nancy. Joseph was perplexed and determined to remove her secretly 
firom imder his protection ; but an angel appeared to him in a dream 
and reassured him by his explanation. The matter was then brought 
before the priest, and both Joseph and Mary being charged with in- 
continence were condemned to Aink the "bitter water,"** i)<5w|p t^ 
iAiyfea)^, but as they remained uninjured by it, they were declared 
innocent. Then follows the account of the taxing and of the birth 
of Jesus, tt 

* Evang. de nadv. Mar. c 7: cunctoa de damo et familia David nuptui habiletf nom 
conjugatoi. f Protev. Jac. c 8 : rove xnp^vovrac tov Xdov. X ^^ >* ^^ ^"^ ^® Evang. da 
nativ. Mariae vii. and viiL ; bat rather diflferent in the Protev. Jac. c ix. § Protev. c 9 : 
irpeapvTtfC' Evang. de nativ. Mar. 8.: grandacvus. Epiphan. adv. haeres. 78, 8: XafilJa" 
vel n)v liapiav X^P^i Karayuv ifXudav irepi nov dydoriKovTa krCnt mX ffpoau 6 <b^ | EU^ 
oiiXape abrrpf d( TTjpijatv tnavr^. c ix. Compare with Evang. de nativ. Mar. viiL and x. 
^ See the variations in TkUo p. 227. and the quotations from the Fathers at p. 365 noC 
«« Nomb. V. 18. tt Protev. J. z— xvL The aoconnt in the Evang. de nativ. liar, it 
lets characteristic. 
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Since these apocryphal narratives were for a long period held as 
lustorical by the church, and ¥rere explained, equally with those of 
the canonical accounts, from the supranaturalistic point of view as 
miraculous, they were entitled in modem times to share with the 
New Testament histories the benefit of the natural explanation. I^ 
on the one hand, the belief in the marvellous was so superabimdantly 
strong in the ancient church, that it reached beyond the limits of the 
New Testament even to the embracing of the apocryphal narratives, 
blinding the eye to the perception of their manifestly imhistorical 
character ; so, on the other hand, the positive rationalism of some of 
the heralds of the modem modes of explanation was so overstrong 
that they believed it adequate to explain even the apocryphal mira- 
cles. Of this we have an example in the author of the natural his- 
toiy of the great Prophet of Nazareth ;* who does not hesitate to 
include the stories of the lineage and early years of Mary within the 
circle of his representations, and to give diem a natural explanation. 
If we in our day, with a perception of the fabulous character of such 
narratives, look down alike upon the Fathers of the church and upon 
these naturalistic interpreters, we are certainly so &r in the right, as 
it is only by gross ignorance that this character of the apocryphal 
accounts is here to be mistaken ; more closely considered, however, 
the difierence between the apocryphal and the canonical narratives 
oonoeming the early history of the Baptist and of Jesus, is seen to 
be merely a difference of form : they have sprung, as we shall here- 
after find, firom the same root, though the one is a &esh and healthy 
nirout, and the other an artificially nurtured and weak aftergrowth. 
Still, the Fathers of the church and these naturalistic interpreters 
had this superiority over most of the theologians of our own time ; 
that they did not allow themselves to be deceived respecting the 
inherent similarity by the difference of form, but interpreted the 
kindred narratives by the same method; treating both as miraculous 
or both as natural ; and not, as is now usual, the one as fiction and 
the other as history. 

S 24. DISAGREEMENTS OF THE CANONICAL GOSPELS IN RELATION 
TO THE FORM OF THE ANNUNCIATION. 

After the foregoing general sketch, we now proceed to examine 
the external circumstances which, according to our gospels, attended 
the first communication of the fiiture birth of Jesus to Mary and 
Joseph. Leaving out of sight, for the present, the special import 
of the annunciation, namely, that Jesus should be supematundly 
bc^tten of the Holy Ghost, we shall, in the first place, consider 
m^ely the form of the announcement ; by whom, when, and in what 
manner it was made. 

As the birth of the Baptist was previously announced by an 
angel, so the conception of Jesus was, according to the gospel his- 

^ **IUt natOrlidM Geachichte des groMOi Propheten yon Nasareth," Iter Band S, 119 (L 
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tones, proclaimed after the same &sliion. But whilst in the one 
case, we have but one history of the apparition, that of Luke ; in 
the other we have two accounts, accounts however which do not cor- 
respond, and which we must now compare. Apart from the essential 
simification the two accounts exhibit the following differences. 1. The 
individual who appears is called in Matthew by the indefinite appella- 
tion, angd of the Lord^ (lyyeAof Kvplov : in Luke by name, the angd 
Oahrid^ h dyyeXog TaPpiijk. 2. The person to whom the angel appears 
is, according to Matthew, Joseph, according to Luke, Mi«y. 3. In 
Matthew the apparation is seen in a dream, in Luke whilst awake. 
4. There is a disagreement in relation to the time at which the appari- 
tion took place : according to Matthew, Joseph receives the heavenly 
communication after Mary was already pregnant: according to Luke 
it is made to Mary prior to her pregnancy. 5. Lastly, both the pur- 
pose of the apparition and the effect produced are different ; it was de- 
signed, according to Matthew, to comfort Joseph, who was troubled 
on account of the pregnancy of his betrofhed: according to Luke 
to prevent, by a previous announcement, all possibility of offence. 

Where the discrepancies are so great and so essential, it may, 
at first sight, appear altogether superfluous to inquire whether the 
two Evangelists record one and the same occurrence, though with 
considerable disagreement ; or whether they record distinct occur- 
rences, so that the two accounts can be blended together, and the 
one be made to amplify the other ? The first supposition cannot be 
admitted without impeaching the historical validity of the narrative ; 
for which reason most of our theologians, indeed all who see in the 
narrative a true history, whether miraculous or natural, have de- 
cided in &vour of the second supposition. Maintaining, and justly, 
that the silence of one Evangelist concerning an event which is nar- 
rated by the other, is not a negation of the event,* they blend the 
two accounts together in the following manner : 1, First, the angel 
makes known to Mary her approaching pregnancy (Luke) ; 2, sne 
then journeys to Elizabeth (the same gospel) ; 3, after her return 
her situation being discovered, Joseph takes offence (Matthew); 
whereupon, 4, he likewise is visited by an angelic apparition (the 
same gospeLf) 

But this arrangement of the incidents is, as Schleiermacher has 
already remarked, ftill of difficulty ;X and it seems that what is re- 
lated by one Evangelist is not only not presupposed, but excluded, 
by the other. For, in the first place, the conduct of the angel who 
appears to Joseph is not easily explained, if the same or another 
angel had previously appeared to Mary. The angel (in Matthew) 
speaks altogether as if nis communication were the first in this 
affiur : he neither refers to the message previously received by Mary, 
nor reproaches Joseph because he had not beueved it ; but more 

* Augnstin, de contem, evamgdUt, it 5. f Panliia, Olahaniep, Fritzsche, Gomm. in 
Mfttth. p. 56. t Comp. de Wette*g ezeg. Hudbiidi L 1, & 18. Sdikiflnnacher ftber 
die Scbriften dee Lnkas, & 42 £ 
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tban all, the informing Joseph of the name of the expected child, 
and the giving him a mil detail of the reasons why he should be so 
called, (Matt u 21.) would have been whoUj sunerfluous had the an- 
gel Recording to Luke i. 31.) ahreadj indicatea this name to Mary. 
Still more incomprehensible is the conduct of the betrothed 
parties according to this arrangement of events. Had Mary been 
visited bj an angel, who had made known to her an approaching 
sapematural pregnancv, would not the first impulse of a delicate 
woman have been, to hasten to impart to her betrothed the import 
of the divine message, and by this means to anticipate the humiliat- 
ing discovery of her situation, and an injurious suspicion on the 
part of her affianced husband. But exactly this discovery Mary 
allows Joseph to make firom others, and thus excites suspicions ; for 
it is evident that the expression evpiOfi Iv yaarpl Ixovaa (Matth. L 
18.) signifies a discovery made independent of any communication 
on Maiy's part, and it is equally dear that in this manner only does 
Joseph obtain the knowle<^ of her situation, since his conduct is 
represented as the result of that discovery {evptaKeadai). The apo- 
cryphal Protevangdium Jacobi felt how enigmatical Mary^s conduct 
most appear, and sought to solve the difficulty in a manner which, 
contemplated firom the supranaturalistic point of view, is, perhaps 
the most consistent. Haa Mary retained a recollection of the im- 
port of the heavenlv message — ^upon this point the whole ingenious 
representation of the apocryphal gospel rests — she ought to have 
imparted it to Joseph ; but since it is obvious firom Joseph's de- 
meanour that she did not acquaint him with it, the only remaining 
alternative is, to admit that the mysterious communication made to 
Mary had, owing to her excited state of mind, escaped her memory, 
and that she was herself ignorant of the true cause of her pr^ 
nancy.* In fiu^ nothing is left to supranaturalism in the present 
case but to seek refiige in the miraculous and the incomprehensible. 
The attempts which the modem theologians of this class have made 
to explain Maxy's silence, and even to find in it an admirable trait 
in her character, are so many rash and abortive effiDrts to make a 
virtue of necessity. According to Hessf it must have cost Mary 
much self-denial to have concealed the communication of the angel 
bcfsa Joseph ; and this reserve, in a matter known only to herself 
and to God, must be r^arded as a proof of her firm trust in Grod. 
Without doubt Maxy conmiuned thus with herself: It is not without 
a purpose that this apparition has been made to me alone, had it 
been intended that Joseph should have participated in the communi- 
cation, the angel would have appeared to him also (if each individual 
finroored with a divine revelation were of this opmion, how many 
special revelations would it not require?); besides it is an afiair of 

* PioCeT. Jac. c. 12 : Hapihfi 6k hnkv^ero tuv fivffrfipluv iv elne irpdc avri^ Fo- 
BpajX* When qnestioned by Joseph she assores him with tears : oif yivuaKU, irodiv karl 
Tt^ro rbtpTg yaoTfi fun. a 18. f . Qeschichte der dni letsten Lebensjahre Jesu u. s. w. 
L ThL & Se. Comp. Hofltauuin, & 176 1 
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God alone, conseqaentlj it becomes me to leave it with him to con- 
vince Joseph (the argument of indolence). Olshansen concurs, and 
adds his &,vourite general remark, that in relation to events so extrar 
ordinary the measure of the ordinary occurrences of the world is 
not applicable : a category under which, in this instance, the highly 
essential considerations of delicacy and propriety are included. 

More in accordance with the views of the natural interpreters, 
the Evangelium de naiivitate Marvx^^ and subsequently some later 
writers, for example, the author of the natural history of the great 
prophet of Nazareth, have sought to explain Mary's silence, by sup- 
posing Joseph to have been at a distance from &e abode of his if- 
fianced bride at the time of the heavenly communication. Accord- 
ing to them Mary was of Nazareth, Joseph of Bethlehem ; to which 
latter place Joseph departed after the betrothing, and did not return 
to Mary until the expiration of three months ; when he discovered 
the pregnancy which had taken place in the interim. But since the 
assumption that Mary and Joseph resided in different localities has 
no foundation, as will presently be seen, in the canonical gospels, 
the whole explanation falls to the ground. Without such an as- 
sumption, Mary's silence towards Joseph might, perhaps, have been 
accoimted for from the point of view of the naturalistic interpreters, 
by imagining her to have been held back through modesty from 
confessing a situation so liable to excite suspicion. But one who, 
like Mary, was so ftdly convinced of the divine agency in the mat- 
ter, and had shown so ready a comprehension of her mysterious des- 
tination (Luke L 38.) could not possibly have been tongue-tied by 
petty considerations of false shame. 

Consequently, in order to rescue Mary's character, without bring- 
ing reproach upon Joseph's, and at the same time to render his un- 
belief intelligible, interpreters have been compelled to assume that 
a communication, though a tardy one, was actually made by Maiy, 
to Joseph. Like the last-named apocryphal gospel, they introduce 
a journey, not of Joseph, but of M^ary — ^the visit to Elizabeth men- 
tioned in Luke — ^to account for the postponement of the communi- 
cation. It is probable, says Paulus, that Mary did not open her 
heart to Joseph before this journey, because she wished first to 
consult with ner older friend as to the mode of making the dis- 
closure to him, and whether she, as the mother of the Messiah, 
ought to marry. 

It was not till after her return, and then most likely through 
the medium of others, that she made Joseph acquainted with her 
situation, and with the promises she had receiv^ But Joseph's 
mind was not properly attuned and prepared for such a disclosure ; 
he became haunted by all kinds of thoughts ; and vacillated be- 
tween suspicion and hope till a length a dream decided hinuf Bat 
in the first place a motive is here given to Mary's journey which 
is foreign to the account in Luke. Mary sets off to Elizabeth, not 

* Ch. via— X. t Pi^ali», exeg. Haiidb. 1 A., & 121. 146 
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to take counsel of her, but to assure herself regarding the sign ap- 
pointed by the angeL No uneasiness which the friend is to dissi- 
pate, but a proud joy, unalloyed by the smallest anxiety, is ex- 
pressed in her salutation to the future mother of the Baptist But 
besides, a confession so tardily made can in nowise justify Mary. 
What behaviour on the part of an affianced bride — ^after having re- 
ceived a divine communication, so nearly concerning her future hus- 
band, and in a matter so delicate — to travel miles away, to absent 
beiscdf for three months, and then to permit her betrothed to learn 
through third persons that which could no longer be concealed ! 

Those, therefore, who do not impute to Mary a line of conduct 
which certainly our Evangelists do not impute to her, must allow 
that she imparted the message of the angel to her friture husband 
as soon as it had been revealed to her ; but that he did not believe 
her.* But now let us see how Joseph's character is to be dealt 
with! Even Hess is of opinion that, since Joseph was acquainted 
with Mary, he had no cause to doubt her word, when she told him 
of the apparition she had had. This scepticism presupposes a mis- 
trust of his betrothed which is incompatible with his character as a 
iugt man (Matt L 19.) and an incredulity respecting the marvel- 
kms which is diffictilt to reconcile with a readiness on other occa- 
sions to believe in angelic apparitions ; nor, in any case, would this 
want (^ fSEuth have escaped the censure of the angel who subse- 
quently appeared to himsel£ 

Since dien, to suppose that the two accounts are parallel, and 
complete one another, leads unavoidably to results inconsistent with 
the scQse of the Gospels, in so far as they evidently meant to re- 
present the characters of Joseph and Mary as free from blemish ; 
the supposition cannot be admitted, but the accoimts mutually ex- 
clude each other. An angel did not appear, first to Mary, and also 
afterwards to Joseph ; he can only have appeared either to the one 
or to the other. Consequently, it is only the one or the other re- 
lation which can be regarded as historicaL And here different con- 
siderations would conduct to opposite decisions. The history in 
Matthew might appear the more probable from the rationalistic point 
of view, because it is more easy to interpret naturally an apparition 
in a dream ; whilst that in Luke might be preferred by the supra- 
natuialistic, because the manner in which the suspicion cast upon 
the holy virgin is refuted is more worthy of Grod. But in fact, a 
nearer examination proves, that neither has any essential claim to 
be advanced before the other. Both contain an angelic apparition, 
and both are therefore encumbered with all the difficulties which, as 
was stated above in relation to the annunciation of the birth of the 
Baptist, oppose the belief in angels and apparitions. Again, in both 
narrations the import of the angelic message is, as we shall pres- 
ently see, an impossibility. Thus every criterion which might de- 
termine ^ adoption of the one, and the rejection of the other, dis- 
* To this opinkNi Keander indiiAt L. J. dk S. 18. 
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appears; and we find ourselves, in reference to both accounts, driveo 
back by necessity to the mythical view. 

From this point of view, all the various explanations, winch the 
Bationalists have attempted to give of the two apparitions, vanish 
of themselves. Paulus explains the apparition in Matthew as a 
natural dream, occasioned by Mary's previous communication of the 
announcement which had been made to her; and with which Joseph 
inust have been acquainted, because this alone can account for his 
having heard the same words in his dream, which the angel had 
beforenand addressed to Mary: but much rather, is it precisely this 
similarity in the language of the presumed second angel to that of 
the first, with the absence of all reference by the latter to the for- 
mer, which proves that the words of the first angel were not pre- 
supposed by the second. Besides, the natural explanation is annihi- 
lated the moment the narratives are shown to be mythical The 
same remark applies to the explanation, expressed guardedly indeed 
by Paulus, but openly by the author of the "Natural history of the 
^reat prophet of Nazareth,** namely, that the angel who visited Mary 
(in Luke) was a human being ; of wliich we must speak hereafter. 

According to all that has been said, the following is the only 
judgment we can form of the origin of the two narratives of the 
angelic apparitions. The conception of Jesus through the power 
of the Holy Ghost ought not to be grounded upon a mere uncertain 
suspicion ; it must have been clearly and positively asserted ; and 
to this end a messenger from heaven was required, since theocratic 
decorum seemed to demand it far more in relation to the birth of 
the Messiah, than of a Samson or a John. Also the words which 
the angels use, correspond in part with the Old Testament annun- 
ciations of extraordinary children.* The appearing of the angel in 
the one narrative beforehand to Mary, but in the other at a later 
period to Joseph, is to be regarded as a variation in the legend or 
in the composition, which finds an explanatory counterpart in the 
history of the annunciation of Isaac. Jehovah (Gen. xviL 16.) 
promises Abraham a son by Sarah, upon which the Patriarch can- 
not refi-ain from laughing ; but he receives a repetition of the assur- 
ance; Jehovah (Gren. xviii. 1, ff.) makes this promise under the 
Terebinth tree at Mamre, and Sarah laughs as if it were something 
altogether novel and unheard of by her ; lastly, according to (Jen. 

* Gen. xYil 19; LXX. (Annunciation of Matth. I 21 

Isaac) : (j^ ^dtt&^ 'xaooKaStiy Mapthn ri^ ywai" 

iSod laii6o if ywif aov li^erai ooc v/dv, Kot kq aov — ) re^eroL de vldv, Kd xoAeoeir rd 

KoXeaeic rb bvoua aimv 'looox. bvoua aimv 'Ifiaovv airrdc ydp ooau t&v Aa> 

Judg. ziii. 5. TAnnunciation of Sam- bv airov iarb tuv ofiapTiuv aOruif, 
son;: 

Kot ff^rdf dogtrot auaai rbv ^laot^X U x^H^ 

^vhoTitft, 

Gen. zvl 11 £ (Annnndation of Ish- Luke L 10 ft 

ma«]) : Kot elnev 6 dyye^ aHfr^ /dot) ovAA^^ h 

xa dn ev abr^ b dyyeXoc Kvolcv Idob (ri> h yaorpiy icdl rr ^ vidv, xtU icaXioac rb wofu 

yaoTpt ^eif , nal ri^ vibv xdt icd^aetc rb aimO l^ffovv Omt ioroL 

ivofia alrnv 'loiuat^ O^rof iarai 
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atzi. 5 £ it is first after Isaac's birth that Sarah mentions the 
laughing of the people, which is said to have been the occasion of 
his name ; whereby it appears that this last history does not pre- 
sappose the existence of the two other accounts of the annunciation 
of the birth of Isaac,* As in relation to the birth of Isaac, different 
legends or poems were formed without reference to one another, 
some simpler, some more embellished : so we have two discordant 
narratives concerning the birth of Jesus. Of these the narrative in 
Hatthewt is the simpler and ruder style of composition, since it 
does not avoid, though it be but by a transient suspicion on the 
part of Joseph, the throwing a shade over the character of Mary 
which is only subsequently removed; that in Luke, on the contrary, 
is a more refined and artistical representation, exhibiting Mary from 
the first in the pure light of a bride of heaven. J 

$ 26. IMPORT OP THE ANQEL's MESSAGE — PULPILLMENT OP THE 
PROPHECY OP ISAIAH. 

According to Luke, the angel who appears to Mary, in the first 
place informs her only that she shall become pregnant, without spe- 
cifying after what manner : that she shall bring torth a son and call 
his name Jesus ; he shall be great, and shall be called the Son of 
the Highest {vihg inplarov); and God shall give imto him the throne 
of his fether David, and he shall reign over the house of Jacob for 
ever. The subject, the Messiah, is here treated precisely in the 
language common to the Jews, and even the term Son of the Highest^ 
if nothing fiirther followed, must be taken in the same sense; as 
according to 2 Sam. vii. 14. Ps. ii. 7. an ordinary kine of Israel 
might be so named; still more, therefore, the greatest of these kings, 
the Messiah, even considered merely as a man. ^ This Jewish lan- 
guage reflects in addition a new light upon the question of the his- 
toric validity of the angelic apparition; for we must agree with 
Schleiermacher that the real angel Gabriel would hardly have pro- 
claimed the advent of the Messiah in a phraseology so strictly 
Jewish :§ for which reason we are inclined to coincide with this the- 
ologian, and to ascribe this particular portion of the history, as also 
that which precedes and relates to the Baptist, to one and the same 
Jewish-christian author. It is not till Mary opposes the fact of her 

* Comp. de Wette, Kritik der mosaischen Geschichte, S. 86 ff, 
f The vision, which according to Matthew, Joseph had in his sleep, had besides a 
kind of type in the vision by which, according to the Jewish tradition related bj Jo^ 
seplnis, the father of Moses was comforted under similar circumstances, when suffering 
anxiety concerning the pregnancy of his wife, although for a different reason. Joseph* 
Antiq. II, ix., 3. " A man whose name was Amram, one of the nobler sort of Hebrews, 
was afraid for his whole nation, lest it should fail, by the want of young men to be brought 
up hereafter, and was very uneasy at it, his wife being then with child, and he knew not 
what to do. Hereupon he betook himself to prayer to God . . • Accordingly God 
had mercy on him, and was moved by his supplication. He stood by him in his sleep, 
and exhorted him not to despair of his future favours. • • For this child of thine shaU 
ddiver the Hebrew nation fh>m the distress they are under from the Egyptians. His 
memory shall be famous while the world lastSt" % Compare Ammon, Fortbildnng dea 
Ghiiatenthams, L S. 208 f. f Ueber die Schriften des Lukaa S. 28. 

8 
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virginity to the promises of a son, that the angel defines the natme 
of the conception : that it shall be by the Holy Ghost, by the power 
of the Highest; after which the appellation vlo^ inptarov receives a 
more precise metaphysical sense. As a confirmatory sign that a 
matter of this kind is nowise im|X)ssible to God, Mary is referred 
to that which had occurred to her relative Elizabeth; whereupon, she 
resigns herself in £uth to the divine determination respecting her. 

In Matthew, where the main point is to dissipate Joseph's anx- 
ietv, the angel begins at once with the communication, that the 
child conceived by Mary is, (as the Evangelist had already stated of 
his own accord, chap. i. 18.), of the Iwly Ghost {rrvevfia iyiov); 
and hereupon the Messianic destination of Jesus is first pointed out 
by the expression, Ife shall save his people from their sins. This 
language may seem to sound less Jewish than that by which the 
Messianic station of the child who should be bom, is set forth in 
Luke; it is however to be observed, that under the term sins {dfuxp^ 
rtat^) is comprehended the punishment of those sins, namely, the 
subjection of the people to a foreign yoke; so that here also the Jew- 
ish element is not wanting ; as neither in Luke, on the other hand, 
is the higher destination of the Messiah left wholly out of sight, 
since under the term to reign PnaiXeveiv, the rule over an obedient 
and regenerated people is included. Next is subjoined by the an- 
gel, or more probably by the narrator, an oracle from the Old Tes- 
tament, introduced by the often recurring phrase, all this was done^ 
that it might be fmJiUed which was spoken of the Lord by the 
prophet [v. 22.]. It is the prophecy from Isaiah, (chap. viL 14.) 
which the conception of Jesus after this manner should accomplish : 
namely, a virgin shall be vdth chUd, and shall bring forth a son, 
and they shcdl call his name Emmanuel — God-with-us. 

The original sense of this passage in Isaiah is, according to 
modem research,* this. The prophet is desirous of giving AJoaz, 
who, through fear of the kings of Syria and Israel, was disposed to 
make a treaty with Assyria, a lively assurance of the speedy des- 
truction of his much dreaded enemies ; and he therefore says to 
him : suppose that an unmarried woman now on the point of be- 
coming a wifef shall conceive ; or categorically : a certain young 
woman is, or is about to be with child ; (perhaps the prophet's own 
wife) ; now, before this child is bom, the political aspect of afiairs 
shall be so much improved, that a name of good omen shall be ^ven 
to the child ; and before he shall be old enough to use his reason, 
the power of these enemies shall be completely annihilated. That 
is to say, prosaically expressed: before nine months shall have 

* Compare Geseniiu and Hitzig. Commentatoren sum Jesaia ; Qber die Gebnrt dea 
Immanuel dnrch eine Jangfiraa, in den theologischen Stndien u. Kritiken, 1830, 8. Heft, 
S* 541 ff. f This explanation doee away with the importance of controversy respecting 
the word ^9^^* Moreover it onght to be dedded by the fact that the word does not 
signify an immaculate, but a marriageable young woman, (see GtMtniut), So early at 
the time of Justin the Jews maintained that the word l^^9 ought not to be rendered by 
frap^ivor, bnt by vrovir. DioiL c. Trtfpk. no. 48, p. 180 E. Comp, Iren, adv. kaer, m. 21. 
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passod away, the condition of the kingdom shall be amended, and 
within about three years the danger shall have disappeared. Thus 
much, at all events, is demonstrated by modem criticism, that, un- 
der the circumstances stated by Isaiah in the introduction to the 
orade, it is only a sign having reference to the actual moment and 
the near future, which could have any meaning. How ill chosen, 
aooording to Hen^stenberg V interpretation, is the prophet's lan- 
guage : As certain^ as the day shall arrive when, in fulfilment of the 
covenant, the Messiah shall be bom, so impossible is it that the 
people among whom he shall arise, or the family whence he shall 
spring, shall pass away. How ill-judged, on the part of the prophet, 
to endeavour to make the improbabihty of a speedy deliverance ap- 
pear less improbable, by an appeal to a yet greater improbabiUty in 
the far distant Aiture ! — ^And ^en the given limit of a few years ! 
The overthrow of the two kingdoms, such is Hengstenberg's expla- 
nation, shall take place — not in the immediately succeeding years, 
before the child specified shall have acquired the use of his reason 
but — ^within such a space of time, as in the far future will elapse 
between the birth of the Messiah and the first development of his 
mental powers ; therefore in about three years. What a monstrous 
confounding of times ! A child is to be bom in the distant future, 
and that which shall happen before this child shall know how to use 
his reason, is to take place in the nearest present time. 

Thus Paulus and his party are decidedly right in opposing to 
Hengstenberg and his party, that the prophecy of Isaiah has relar 
tion, in its original local signification, to the then existing circum- 
stances, and not to the future Messiah, still less to Jesus. Heng- 
stenberg, on the other hand, is equally in the right, when in op- 
position to Paulus he maintains, that the passage from Isaiah is 
adopted by Matthew as a prophecy of the birth of Jesus of a vir- 
gin. Whilst the orthodox commentators explain the often recurring 
that it might be fulfilled {Iva TrA^iypcji^, and similar expressions 
as signifying : this happened by divine arrangement, in order that 
the Old Testament prophecy, which in its very origin had refer- 
ence to the New Testament occurrence, might be ftdfilled; — ^the 
rationalistic interpreters, on the contrary understand merely : this 
took place afiter such a manner, that it was so constituted, that 
the Old Testament words, which, originally indeed, had relation 
to something different, should admit of being so applied ; and in 
such application alone do they receive their full verification. In 
the first explanation, the relation between the Old Testament pas- 
sage and the New Testament occurrence is objective, arranged by 
Grod himself: in the last it is only subjective, a relation perceived 
by the later author ; according to the former it is a relationship at 
once precise and essential : according to the latter both inexact and 
adventitious. But opposed to this latter interpretation of New Tes- 
tament passages, which point out an Old Testament prophecy as 

• CbrisUOogie det A. T. S. 1, b, S. 47. 
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fulfilled, is the language, and equally so the spirit of the New Te»* 
tament writers. The language : for neither can nXijpovdcu signify 
in such connexion any thing than ratum fieriy eventu comprooari, 
nor Iva Sttg)^ any thing than eo consUio lUj whilst the extensive adop- 
tion of Iva iKfiariKhv has arisen only from dogmatic perplexity.* 
But such an interpretation is altogether at variance with the Judaical 
spirit of the authors of the gospels. Paulus maintains that the 
Orientalist does not seriously believe that the ancient prophecy was 
designedly spoken, or was accomplished by Grod, precisely in order 
that it should prefigure a modem event, and vice versa ; but this is to 
carry over our sober European modes of thourfit into the imagina- 
tive life of the Orientals. When however Paulus adds: much 
rather did the coincidence of a later event with an earlier prophecy 
assume only the form of a designed coincidence in the mind of the 
Oriental : he thus, at once, annuls his previous assertion ; for this 
is to admit, that, what in our view is mere coincidence, appeared to 
the oriental mind the result of design ; and we must acknowledge 
this to be the meaning of an oriental representation, if we would 
interpret it according to its original signification. It is well known 
that tlie later Jews found prophecies, of the time being and of the 
future, everywhere in the Old Testament ; and that they constructed 
a complete image of the future Messiah, out of various, and in part 
falsely interpreted. Old Testament passages.! And the Jew be- 
lieved he saw in the application he gave to the Scripture, however 
perverted it might be, an actual fulfilment of the prophecy. In the 
words of Olshausen : it is a mere dogmatic prejudice to attribute to 
this formula, when used by the New Testament writers, an alto- 
gether different sense from that which it habitually beiu*s among 
their countrymen ; and this solely with the view to acquit them of 
the sin of falsely interpreting the Scripture. 

Many theologians of the present day are sufficiently impartial to 
admit, with regiurd to the Old Testament, in opposition to the an- 
cient orthodox interpretation, that many of the prophecies originally 
referred to near events ; but they are not sufficiently rash, with re- 
gard to the New Testament, to side with the rationalistic commen- 
tators, and to deny the decidedly Messianic application which the 
New Testament writers make of these prophecies ; they are still too 
prejudiced to allow, that here and there the New Testament has 
ialsely interpreted the Old. Consequently, they have recourse to 
the expedient of distinguishing a double sense in the prophecy ; the 
one relating to a near and minor occurrence, the other to a friture 
and more important event ; and thus they neither offend against the 
plain grammatical and historical sense of the Old Testament passage 
on the one hand, nor distort or deny the signification of the New 
Testament passage on the other.J Thus, in the prophecy of Isaiah 

* See Winer, Gnmmatik des neatest. Sprachidioms, 8te Aofl. S. 882 ff. Frituche, 
Comm. in Matth. p. 49. 817 nnd Excun. 1, p, 886 ff. f See the Introdocaon, § 14. 
\ See Bleek in den tlieol« Stndien n. Kritiken, 1885, 2, S. 441 ff. 
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under consideration, the spirit of prophecy, they contend, had a 
doable intention : to announce a near occurrence, the delivery of the 
affianced bride of the prophet, and also a distinct event in the far 
distant future, namely the birth of the Messiah of a virgin. But a 
double sense so monstrous owes its origin to dogmatic perplexity 
alone. It has been adopted, as Olshausen himself remarks, in or- 
der to avoid the offensive admission that the New Testament wri- 
ters, and Jesus himself, did not interpret the Old Testament rightly, 
or, more properly speaking, according to modem principles ot exe- 
gesis, but explained it after the manner of their own age, which was 
not the most correct But so little does this offence exist for the 
unprejudiced, that the reverse would be the greater difficulty, that 
is, i^ oontraiy to all the laws of historical and national development, 
ihe New Testament writers had elevated themselves completely 
above the modes of interpretation common to their age and nation. 
Consequently, with regard to the prophecies brought forward in the 
New Testament, we may admit, according to circumstances, with- 
out further argument, that they are frequently interpreted and ap- 
plied by the evangelists, in a sense which is totally different from 
that they originally bore. 

We have here in fact a complete table of all the four possible 
views on this point : two extreme and two conciliatory ; one false 
and one, it is to be hoped, correct. 

1. Orthodox view (Hengstenberg and others) : Such Old Tes- 
tament passages had in their very origin an exclusive prophetic ref- 
. erence to Chnst, for the New Testament writers so understand them; 
and they must be in the right even should himian reason be con- 
fcunded. 

2. nationalistic view (Paulus and others): The New Testament 
writers do not assign a strictly Messianic sense to the Old Testament 
prophecies, for this reference to Christ is foreign to the original sig- 
nification of these prophecies viewed by the light of reason ; and the 
New Testament writings must accord with reason, whatever ancient 
beliefs may say to the contrary. 

3. Mystical conciliatory view (Olshausen and others): The Old 
Testament passages originally embody both the deeper signification 
ascribed to them by the New Testament writers, and that more 
proximate meaning which common sense obliges us to recognize: 
thus sound reason and the ancient faith are reconcileable. 

4. Decision of criticism: Very many of the Old Testament 
prophecies had, originally, only an immediate reference to events 
oelonging to the time : but they came to be regarded by the men of 
the New Testament as actual predictions of Jesus as the Messiah, 
because the intelligence of these men was limited by the manner of 
thinking of their nation, a fact recognized neither by Rationalism 
nor the ancient faith.* 

* The whole rationalutic interpretation of Scripture resta npon a suffidentl j palpable 
paralogism, bj which it stands or falls: 
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Accordingly we shall not hesitate for a moment to allow, in iv* 
lation to the prophecy in question, that the reference to Jesus is ob- 
truded upon it by the Evangelists. Whether the actual birth of 
Jesus of a virgin gave rise to this application of the prophecy, or 
whether this prophecy, interpreted beforehand as referring to the 
Messiah, ori^nated the belief that Jesus was bom of a virgin, re- 
mains to be determined. 

§. 26. JESUS BEGOTTEN OF THE HOLT GHOST — CRISTICISM OP THB 
OBTHODOX OPINION. 

The statement of Matthew and of Luke concerning the mode of 
Jesus's conception has, in every age, received the foUowing inter- 
pretation by the church ; that Jesus was conceived in Mary not by 
a human &ther, but by the Holy Ghost. And tinly the gospel 
expressions seem, at first sight, to justify this interpretation ; since 
the words nglv fj aweXBelv avrovg (Matth. i. 18.) and inel dvSpa ov 
yiv6aKi»> (Luke L 34.) preclude the participation of Joseph or any 
other man in the conception of the child in question. Nevertheless 
the terms irvevfia dyiov and dvvofug vrpiarov do not represent the Holy 
Ghost in the sense of the Church, as the third person in the God- 
head, but rather the ta'^nbat n^'n SpirUus Dei as used in the Old 
Testament : God in his agency upon the world, and especially upon 
man. Jn short the wor& tv ycurrgl Ix^vaa Itc TrvevfuiTog ayiov in 
Matthew, and Trvevfui dyiov ineXevaera^ iirl oe k. t, k. in Luke, ex- 
press with sufficient clearness that the absence of human agency was 
supplied — ^not physically after the manner of heathen representa- 
tions — but by the divine creative energy. 

Though this seems to be the representation intended by the evan- 
gelists in the passages referred to concerning the origin of the life 
of Jesus, still it cannot be completed without considerable difficul- 
ties. We may separate what we may term \h& physko-theological 
from the historicaUexegetical difficulties. 

The physiological difficulties amount to this, that such a con- 
ception would be a most remarkable deviation from all natural laws. 
However obscure the physiology of the feet, it is proved by an ex- 
ceptionless experience that only by the concurrence of the two sexes 
is a new human being generated ; on which account, Plutarch's re- 
mark, "7r(u<J£ov ovdefua ttotc yvvil Xtyerai Troi^crcu <Jt;^a KoivutvUi^ 

The New Testament aathon are not to be interpreted as if thej said something irra- 
tional (certainly not something contrary to their own modes of thinking)i 

Now according to a particular interpretation their assertions are irrational (that ia^ 
contrary to our modes of thinking). 

Consequently the interpretation cannot give the original sense, and a different inter- 
pretation must be given. 

Who does not here perceive the quatemio terminorum and the fatal inconseqnence, 
when Rationalism takes iu stand upon the same ground with supematuralism ; that, 
namely, whilst with regard to all other men the first point to be examined is whether they 
speak or write what is just and true, to the New Testament writers the prerogataye U 
granted of this being, in their case, already presupposed ? 
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dvdpbf,''* and Cerinthus's ^Hmpassibile" become appUcabIe.t It is 
only among the lowest species of the animal kingdom that generation 
takes place withont the union of sexes ;X so that regarding the matter 
poielj physiologicallj, what Origen says, in the supranatoralistic 
sense, would indeed be true of a man of the like origin ; namely, 
that the words in Ps. xxii, 7, / am a worm and no man is a 
prophecy of Jesus in the above respect§ But to the merely physi- 
cal consideration a theological one is subjoined by the angel (Luke 
L 37.), when he appeals to the divine omnipotence to which nothing is 
impossible. But since the divine omnipotence, by virtue of its unity 
with divine wisdom, is never exerted in the absence of an adequate 
motive, the existence of such, in the present instance, must be de- 
monstrated. But nothing less than an object worthy of the Deity, 
and at the same time necessarily unattainable except by a deviation 
from the ordinary course of nature, could constitute a sufficient 
cause for the suspension by Gt>d of a natural law which he had 
established. Only here, it is said, the end, the redemption of man- 
kind required impeccability on the part of Jesus ; and in order to 
render him exempt from sin, a divinely wrought concention, which 
excluded the participation of a sinfrd father, and severed Jesus from 
all connexion with original sin, was necessaiT*|| To which it has 
been answered by others,f (and Schleiermacher has recently most 
decisively argued this side of the question,**) that the exclusion of 
the paternal participation is insufficient, unless, indeed, the inheri- 
tance of original sin, on the maternal side, be obviated by the adop- 
tion of the Valentinian assertion, that Jesus only passed through 
the body of Mary. But that the gospel histories represent an actual 
maternal participation is imdeniable ; consequently a divine inter- 
vention which should sanctify the participation of the sinM human 
mother in the conception of Jesus must be supposed in order to main- 
tain his assumed necessary impeccability. But if Grod determined 
on such a purification of the maternal participation, it had been easier 
to do the same with respect to that of the father, than by his total 
exclusion, to violate the natural law in so unprecedented a manner ; 
and consequently, a fiitherless conception cannot be insisted upon as 
the necessary means of compassing the impeccability of Jesus. 

Even he who thinks to escape the difficulties already specified, 
by enveloping himself in a supranaturalism, inaccessible to arguments 
based on reason or the laws of nature, must nevertheless admit the 
force of the exegeticaUhiatorical difficulties meeting him upon his 
own ground, which likewise beset the view of the supernatural con- 
ception of Jesus. Nowhere in the New Testament is such an origin 

« Co^jngUL pneoept. 0pp. ed. Hutten, Vol; 7. S. 428. f Iren&iu ady. haer. 1, 26: 
Cerinthns Jesam jubjecit non ex virgine natum, impossibile enim hoc ei Yi«am est. X In 
Henke's neoem Magazin ill. 8, S. 869. § Homil. in Lncam xiv. Comp. my Streit- 
Mhriften i. 2, S. 72 f. 

I Olshaiuen BibL Comm. S. 49. Neander, L. J. Clu, S. 16 f. 

^ e. g. by EichhOTn, Einleitnng in das N. T. 1. Bd. S. 407. 

*• Glaubenslehre, 2 Thl. § 97. S. 73. U der sweiten Auflage. 
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ascribed to Jesus, or even distinctly alluded to, except in these two 
accounts of his infancy in Matthew and in Luke.* The history of 
the conception is omitted not only by Mark, but also by John, the 
supposed author of the fourth gospel and an alleged inmate with the 
mother of Jesus subsequent to his death, who therefore would have 
been the most accurately informed concerning these occurences. It 
is said that John sought rather to record the heavenly tban the earthly 
origin of Jesus ; but the question arises, whether the doctrine which 
he sets forth in his prologue, of a divine hypostasis actually becom- 
ing flesh and remaining immanent in Jesus, is reconcileable with the 
view given in the passages before us, of a simple divine operation de- 
termining the conception of Jesus ; whether therefore John could have 
presupposed the history of the conception contained in Matthew and 
Luke ? This objection, however, loses its conclusive force, if in the 
progress of our investigation the apostolic origin of the fourth gospel 
is not established. The most important consideration therefore is, 
that no retrospective allusion to this mode of conception occurs 
throughout the four gospels ; not only neither in John nor in Mark, 
but also neither in Matthew nor in Luke. Not only does Mary 
herself designate Joseph simply as the father of Jesus (Luke ii. 48.), 
and the Evangelist speak of both as his parents, yovel^ (Luke ii. 
41.), — an appellation which could only have been used in a wider 
sense by one who had just related the miraculous conception, — ^but 
all his contemporaries in general, according to our Evangelists, re- 
garded him as a son of Joseph, a fact which was not unfrequently 
alluded to contemptuously and by way of reproach in his presence 
(Matt. xiii. 65 ; Luke iv. 22 ; John vi. 42.), thus affording him an 
opportunity of making a decisive appeal to his miraculous conception, 
01 which, however, he says not a single word. Should it be answered, 
that he did not desire to convince respecting the divinity of liis per- 
son by this external evidence, and that he could have no hope of 
making an impression by such means on those who were in heart his 
opponents, — ^it must also be remembered, that, according to the testi- 
mony of the fourth gospel, his own disciples, though they admitted 
him to be the son of God, still regarded him as the actual son of 
Joseph. Philip introduces Jesus to Nathaniel as the son of Joseph, 
*lfjaovv rbv vihv 'Icio^tf) (John L 46.), manifestly in the same sense 
of real paternity which the Jews attached to the designation ; and 
nowhere is this represented as an erroneous or imperfect notion which 
these Apostles had subsequently to relinquish ; much rather does 
the whole sense of the narrative, which is not to be mistaken, ex- 
hibit the Apostles as having a right belief on this point. The enig- 
matical presupposition, with which, at the marriage in Cana, Mary 

* This side is particnlaiy considered in der Skiagraphie des Dogma*s ron Jean ttber- 
natOrlicher Geburt, in Sclimidt*s Bibliothek i. 8, S« 400 ff, ; in den Bemerknngen Qber 
den Glanbensponkt : Christos ist empfangen vom heiL Geist, in Henke's nenem Maga- 
zin, iii. 3, 365, ff,; in Kaiser's bibl. Theol. 1, S. 231 f.; De Wette's bibL Dogmatik, 
§ 281 ; Schleiermacher's Glanbenslebre, 2 Thl. § 97. 
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addressed herself to Jesus,* is far too va^e to prove a recollection 
of his miraculous conception on the part of the mother ; at all events 
this feature is counterbalanced by the opposing one that the family 
of Jesus, and, as appears from Matt xii. 46 ff. compared with Mark 
liL 21 £, his mother also were, at a later time, in error respecting 
his aims ; which is scarcely explicable, even of his brothers, sup- 
posing them to have had such recollections. 

Just as little as in the Gospels, is any thing in confirmation of 
the view of the supernatural conception of Jesus, to be found in the 
remaining New Testament writings. For when the Apostle Paul 
speaks of Jesus as made of a woman^ yevdfievov kK ywaiichg (GaL 
iv. 4.), this expression is not to be understood as an exclusion of 
partemal participation; since the addition made under the law^ 
yevdficpov vTrb vdfioVf clearly shows that he would here indicate (in 
the form which is frequent in the Old and New Testament, for ex- 
ample Job xiv. 1; Matt. xi. 11.) human nature with all its condi- 
tions. When Paul (Rom. i. 3. 4. compared with ix. 5.) makes 
Christ according to the fleshy KaraadpKa, descend from David, but 
declares him to be the son of God according to the Spirit of Holi- 
nes8j KGTdL TTvevfia dyio)avvi]g] no one will here identify the antithesis 
Jlesh and spirit with the maternal human participation, and the di- 
vine energy superseding the paternal participation in the conception of 
Jesus. Finally when in the Epistle to the Hebrews (vii. 3.) Mel- 
chisedec is compared with the son of Gody vih^ rov Oeov, because 
wilhout faihery dndrcjp, the application of the literally interpreted 
indrfop to Jesus, as he appeared upon earth, is forbidden by the 
addition without mother d}iriT(»ip^ which agrees as little with lum as 
the immediately following unthout descent, dyeveaXoytirog. 

§ 27. RETROSPECT OP THE GENEALOGIES. 

The most conclusive exegetical ground of decision against the 
supernatural conception of Jesus, which bears more closely on the 
point than all the hitherto adduced passages, is found in the two 
genealogies previously considered. Even the Manicluean Faustus 
asserted that it is impossible without contradiction to trace the des- 
cent of Jesus from David through Joseph, as is done by our two 
genealogists, and yet assume that Joseph was not the father of Jesus; 
and Augustine had nothing convincing to answer when he remarked 
that it was necessary, on account of the superior dignity of the mas- 
culine gender, to carry the genealogy of Jesus through Joseph, who 
was Mary's husband if not by a natural by a spiritual alliancct In 
modem times also the construction of the genealogical tables in 
Matthew and in Luke has led many theologians to observe, that 
these authors considered Jesus as the actual son of Joseph. ( The 

* Brought to bear apon this point hy Neander L. J. Ch., S. 12. Angnstiniu contra 
Fanstiim Manichaenm L. 28. 3. 4. 8. f See Schmidt, Schleiermacher, and Wegscheider, 
iBstit X 128 (not d.) 
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very design of these tables is to prove Jesus to be of the lineage of 
David through Joseph ; but what do they prove, if indeed Joseph 
was not the father of Jesus ? The assertion that Jesus was the son 
of David, vihg AavM, which in Matthew (i. 1.) pre&ces the genealogy 
and announces its object, is altogether annulled by the subsequent 
denial of his conception by means of the Davidical Joseph. It is 
impossible, therefore, to think it probable that the genealogy and 
the history of the birth of Jesus emanate from the same author;* 
and we must concur with the theologians previously cited, that the 
genealogies are taken from a different source. Scarcely could it sat- 
isfy to oppose the remark, that as Joseph doubtlessly adopted Jesus, 
the genealogical table of the former became fully valid for the latter. 
For adoption might indeed suffice to secure to the adopted son the 
reversion of certain external family rights and inheritances; but 
such a relationship could in no wise lend a claim to the Messianic 
dignity, which was attached to the true blood and lineage of David. 
He, therefore, who had regarded Joseph as nothing more than the 
adopted father of Jesus, would hardly have given himself the trouble 
to seek out the Davidical descent of Joseph ; but if indeed, besides 
the established belief that Jesus was the son of God, it still remained 
important to represent him as the son of David, the pedigree of Mary 
would have been preferred for this purpose ; for, however contrary to 
custom, the maternal genealogy must have been admitted in a case 
where a human father did not exist. Least of all is it to be be- 
lieved, that several authors would have engaged in the compilation 
of a genealogical table for Jesus which traced his descent through 
Joseph, so that two different genealogies of this kind are still pre- 
served to us, if a closer relationship between Jesus and Joseph had 
not been admitted at the time of their composition. 

Consequently, the decision of the learned theologians who agree 
that these genealogies were composed in the beUef that Jesus was 
the actual son of Joseph and Mary, can hardly be disputed ; but 
the authors or compilers of our gospels, notwithstanding their own 
conviction of the divine origin ot Jesus, received them among their 
materials ; only that Matthew (i. 16.) changed the original Joseph 
begat Jiesus of Mary — 'l(j>>aTj(f> 6k tyiwrjae rbv 'li]afwv Ik rrj^ Mapla^ 
(comp. verses 3. 5. 6.) according to his own view; and so likewise 
Luke (iii. 23.) insteaa of commencing his genealogy simply with, 
Jesus — the son of Joseph — 'lijaov^ vlb^ 'Iokt^, inserts beinff as was 
supposed, wv, d)g kvofU^ero ic, t. X, 

Let it not be objected that the view for which we contend, 
namely, that the genealogies could not have been composed under 
the notion that Joseph was not the father of Jesus, leaves no con- 
ceivable motive for incorporating them into our present gospels. The 
original construction of a genealogy of Jesus, even though m the case 
before us is consisted simply in the adapting of foreign already ex- 

* Eichhorn thinks this probable, Einl. in das N. T. L S. 425, De Wette posaibU, 
exeg. Handb. i* 1, S. 7. 
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isting genealogical tables to Jesus, required a powerful and direct 
inducement : this was the hope thereby to gain — the corporeal de- 
scent of Jesus from Joseph being presupposed — a main support to 
the belief in his Messiahship ; whilst, on the other hand, a less pow- 
erful inducement was sufficient to incite to the admission of the pre- 
viously constructed genealogies : the expectation that, notwithstand- 
ing the non-existence of any real relationship between Joseph and 
Jesus, they might nevertheless serve to link Jesus to David. Thus 
we find, that in the histories of the birth both in Matthew and in Luke, 
though they each decidedly exclude Joseph from the conception, great 
stress is laid upon the Davidical descent of Joseph (Matt. i. 20, Luke 
L 27, ii. 4); that which in fisu^t had no real significance, except in 
connexion with the earlier opinion, is retained even aflter the point 
of view is changed. 

Since, in this way, we discover both the genealogies to be me- 
morials belonging to the time and circle of the primitive church, in 
which Jesus was still regarded as a naturally begotten man, the sect 
of the Ebionites cannot fail to occur to us ; as we are told concern- 
ing them, that they held this view of the person of Christ at this 
early period * We should therefore have expected, more especially, 
to have found these genealogies in the old Ebionitish gospels, of 
which we have still knowledge, and are not a little surprised to learn 
that precisely in these gospels the genealogies were wanting. It is 
true Epiphanius states that the gospel of the Ebionites commenced 
with the public appearance of the Baptist ;t accordingly, by the 
genealogies, yevsakaylaig, which they are said to have cut away, 
might have been meant, those histories of the birth and infancy 
comprised in the two first chapters of Matthew; which they could 
not have adopted in their present form, since they contained the fa- 
therless conception of Jesus, which was denied by the Ebionites : 
and it might also have been conjectured that this section which was 
in opposition to their system had alone perhaps been wanting in their 
gospel; and that the genealogy which was in harmonv with their 
view might nevertheless have been somewhere inserted. But this 
supposition vanishes as soon as we find that Epiphanius in reference 
to the Nazarenes, defines the genealogies, (of which he is imorant 
whether they possessed them or not, as reaching from Abraham 
to Christy rd^ ciTrb rov 'AfipadfjL Itog Xpitnov^X consequently by the 
genealogies which were wanting to some heretics, he evidently un- 
aerstood the genealogical tables, though, in relation to the Ebionites, 
he might likewise have included under this expression the history of 
the birth. 

How is the strange phenomenon, that these genealogies are not 
found among that very sect of Christians who retained the particu- 
lar opinion upon which they were constructed, to be explained ? A 
modem investigator has advanced the supposition, that the Jewish- 

* Justin. Hart, DiaU com Tiyphone, 48; Orignes contra Celsiim Li 5, 51* Eosebt 
H. £. 8, 27, t EpUum. luieret, 80, 14. X Haerea. 29, 9. 
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christians omitted the genealogical tables from prudential motives^ 
in order not to facilitate or augment the persecution which, under 
Domitian, and perhaps even earUer, threatened the family of David.* 
But explanations, having no inherent connexion with the subject, 
derived from circumstances in themselves of doubtfrd historical va^- 
liditj, are admissible onlj as a last refrige, when no possible solu- 
tion of the questionable phenomenon is to be found in the thing 
itself, as here in the principles of the Ebionitish system. 

But in this case the matter is by no means so difficult. It is 
known that the Fathers speak of two classes of Ebionites, of which 
the one, besides strenuously maintaining the obligation of the Mo- 
saic law, held Jesus to be the naturally begotten bon of Joseph and 
Mary; the other, from that time called also Nazarenes, admitted 
with the orthodox church the conception by the Holy Ghostf But 
besides this distinction there existed yet another. The most an- 
cient ecclesiastic writers, Justin Martyr and Irenseus for example, 
are acquainted with those Ebionites only, who regarded Jesus as a 
naturally bom man first endowed with divine powers at his baptism. J 
In Epiphanius and the Clementine Homilies, on the other hand, we 
meet with Ebionites who had imbibed an element of speculative 
Gnosticism. This tendency, which according to Epiphanius is to 
be dated from one Elxai, has been ascribed to Essenic influence,! 
and traces of the same have been discovered in the heresies referred 
to in the Epistle to the Colossians; whereas the first class of Ebion- 
ites evidently proceeded fix)m Common Judaism. Which form of 
opinion was the earlier and which the later developed is not so 
easily determined; with reference to the last detailed difierence, it 
might seem, since the speculative Ebionites are mentioned first by 
the Clementines and Epiphanius, whilst Ebionites holding a simpler 
view are spoken of by Justin and by Irenseus, that the latter were 
the earUer; nevertheless as Tertullian already notices in his time 
the Gnosticising tendency of the opinions of the Ebionites respect- 
ing Christ, II ana as the germ of such views existed among the Es- 
senes in the time of Jesus, the more probable assumption is, that 
both opinions arose side by side about the same period.^ As little 
can it be proved with regard to the other difierence, that the views 
concerning Christ held by the Nazarenes became first, at a later 
period, lowered to those of the Ebionites ;♦♦ since the notices, partly 
confused and partly of late date, of the ecclesiastical writers, may 
be naturally explained as arising out of what may be called an opti- 
cal delusion of the church, which, — whilst she in fact made con?- 

* Credner, in den Beitr&gen znr Einleitung in das N. T. 1, S. 443. Anm. | Orig. 
nt sup. X 3^ Neander, K. G. 1, 2, S. 615 f« § Credner, iiber Essener und Ebioniten 
und einen theilweisen ZusammenhAng beider, in Winer^s Zeitschrift t wissenschaftlidM 
Theologie, 1. Bd. 2tes und dtes Heft ; see Bauer, Progr, de Ebtonitarum origine et doctrma 
ab Etsenis repeUnda, nnd christL Gnosis, S. 408. |j De came Ghristi, c. 14 : Potent hme 
cpinio eonvemre, qui nudum hominem, et tantum ex iemine David, i, e. non et Dei filMun, 
comtituk Juum, ut wi Ulo angtbim fuiue edicat, ^ Neander and Schneckenbnrgftr are 
<^ the latter, Gieseler and Gredner of the former opinion. ** I here refer to the aoooont 
of HegetippaB in Ensebina, H. E. It. 22. 
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tintuJ advances in the glorification of Christ, but a part of the 
Jewiflh Christians remained stationary, — ^made it appear to her as 
if she herself remained stationary, whilst the others fell back into 
heresy. 

By thus distinguishing the simple and the speculative Ebion- 
ites, so much is gained, that the failure of the genealogies among 
the latter class, mentioned by Epiphanius, does not prove them to 
have been also wanting among the former. And the less if we 
should be able to make it appear probable, that the grounds of their 
aversion to the genealogical table, and the grounds of distinction 
between them and the other class of Ebionites, were identical. One 
of these grounds was evidently the unfavourable opinion, which the 
Ebionites of Epiphanius and of the Clementine Homilies had of 
David, from whom the genealogy traces the descent of Jesus. It 
is well known that they distinguished in the Old Testament a two- 
fold prophecy, male and female, pure and impure, of which the 
former only promised things heavenly and true, the latter thin^ 
earthly and delusive ; that proceeding from Adam and Abel, this 
from Eve and Cain; and both constituted and under current through 
the whole history of the revelation.* It was only the pious men 
from Adam to Joshua whom they acknowledged as true prophets : 
the later prophets and men of God, among whom David and Solo- 
mon are named, were not only not recognized, but abhorred.t We 
even find positive indications that David was an object of their par- 
ticular aversion. There were many things which created in them 
a detestation of David (and Solomon). David was a bloody warrior; 
but to shed bloo^ was, according to the doctrines of these Ebion- 
ites, one of the greatest of sins ; David was known to have com- 
mitted adultery, (Solomon to have been a voluptuary) ; and adultery 
was even more detested by this sect than murder. David was a 

S -former on stringed instruments ; this art, the invention of the 
naanites (Gkn. iv. 21), was held by these Ebionites to be a sign 
of false prophecy ; finally, the prophecies announced by David and 
those connected with him, (and Solomon,) had reference to the king- 
doms of tliis world, of which the Gnosticising Ebionites desired to 
know nothine. J Now the Ebionites who had sprung from common 
Judaism could not have shared this ground of aversion to the gen- 
ealogies ; since to the orthodox Jew David was an object of the 
highest veneration. 

Concerning a second point the notices are not so lucid and ac- 
cordant as they should be ; namely, whether it was a further de- 
velopment of the general Ebionitish doctrine concerning the person 

* HomiL 8, 23 — 27. f Epiphan. haeres. 80, 18. comp. 15. X 1^^ ^^^ ^^^'^ ^^^ 
timito in DaTid^s character, which displeased the Christian sect in question, is sufficiently 
evident from a passage in the Clementine Homilies, though the name is not given : Homi]« 
3, 26 : iri fdjfv icai ol itird t^ wOtou (tow KoIv) dtaSoxn^ npoehfht&ore^ npCrroi funxol kyt* 
vorrD, «ca2 rl^Xrrjpta^ Koi lu&apai^ Kai xo^f^C mrXuv iroigfuucuv tyevavro, A2 d Kalif ruu 
tyym/v irDo^mo, fUHXuv koI iffaXT^piuv yeuovcc^ yav&avwruQ dui ruv ifdtmctdetuv ^ roCf 
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of the Christ, which led these Ebionites to reject the genealogies. 
According to Epiphanius, they fully recognized the Gnostic distinc- 
tion between tfesus the son of Joseph and Mary, and the Christ 
who descended upon him ;• and consequently might have been with- 
held from referring the genealogy to Jesus only perhaps by their 
abhorrence of David. On the other hand, from the whole tenor of 
the Clementines, and from one passage in particular,t it has recent- 
ly been inferred, and not without apparent reason, that the author 
of these writings had himself abandoned the view of a natural con- 
ception, and even birth of Jesus ; J whereby it is yet more manifest 
that the ground of the rejection of the genealogies by this sect was 
peculiar to it, and not common to the other Ebionites. 

Moreover positive indications, that the Ebionites who proceeded 
from Judaism possessed the genealogies, do not entirely fail. Whilst 
the Ebionites of Epiphanius and of the Clementines called Jesus 
only Son of God, but rejected the appellation Son of David, as be- 
longing to the common opinion of the Jews ;§ other Ebionites were 
censured by the Fathers for recognizing Jesus only as the Son of 
David, to whom he is traced in the genealogies, and not likewise 
as the Son of God. || Further, Epiphanius relates of the earliest 
Judaising Gnostics Cerinthus and Carpocrates, that they used a 
gospel the same in other respects indeed as the Ebionites, but that 
they adduced the genealogies, which they therefore read in the 
same, in attestation of the human conception of Jesus by JosepLf 
Also the dnofjivTifwvevfiaTa cited by Justin, and which originated upon 
Judaeo-christian ground, appear to have contained a genealogy simi- 
lar to that in our Matthew; since Justin as well as Matthew speaks, 
in relation to Jesus, of a yevog tov Aa/3M mI 'APpdofi, of a onipfia i^ 
'Icucijp, (^ 'lovda, koX ^apk^ koI 'leaaal koX ^afiW Karepx^ftevov f* only 
that at the time, and in the circle of Justin, the opinion of a super- 
natural conception of Jesus had already suggested the reference of 
the genealogy to Mary, instead of to Joseph. 

Hence it appears that we have in the genealogies a memorial, 
agreeing with indications from oth^ r sources, of the £eu^ that in the 
very earliest christian a^ in Palestine, a body of Christians, nu- 
merous enough to establish upon distinct fundamental opinions two 
different Messianic tables of descent, considered Jesus to have been 
a naturally conceived human being. And no proof is furnished to 
us in the apostolic writings, that the Apostles would have declared 

* EpiphAiu Haer. 80, 14. 16. 84. | Homil. 8, 17. X Sdmeckenborger, fiber das 
ETangelium der Aegjpter, S. 7 ; Baaer, cbrisUiche Gnosis, S. 760 ft See on tbe other 
side Credner and Hoffmann. § Orig. Coram. inHatth. T. 16. 12. Tertullian, De came 
Chrisd, 14, S. Anm« 13 (a passage in wbich indeed the speculative and ordinary Ebion- 
ites are mingled together). || Clement homil. 18, 18. They referred the words of Matth. 
xi. 27 : cMelc tyvu rdv ncnipa, el fjo^ 6 vide «. t. i. to Twf Trarepa vofu^ovrac XpurroO rdv 
Aapldf Ktd aMv 6i rdv 7[purrdv vldv ivra^ koL vldv ^eov f/^ tyvoKoraCt and complained that 
oItI tcv iSeov rdv Aaj32d irdvrtr i^ey^. ^ Haeres. 80, 14 : 6 ukv -^ap Kffpiv^oc koI Kap" 
noKpac ^ ^"^ jmC>iuvoi nap* o^rocc (rote ^Efftuvcuotg) jvay/eAt^, and t^ apxiC mv xard 
Mitr^alov tvayyAiov 6UL r^c yeveaXoyiag pofohnrrtu napurrgv U onipfiaroc 'lQ<r^ Kai Mo- 
piat thai rdv xptorw, ** DiaL c. Trjph. 100. I2a 
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this doctrine to be unchristian : it appeared so first from the point 
of view adopted by the authors of the histories of the birth in the 
first and third Gospels: notwithstanding which however, it is treated 
with surprising lenity by the Fathers of the church. 

S 28. NATURAL EXPLANATION OP THE HISTORY OP THE CONCEPTION. 

If, as appears from the foregoing statements, so many weighty 
difficulties, philosophical as well as exegetical, beset the supranaturar 
listic explanation, it is well worth while to examine whether it be 
not possible to give an interpretation of the gospel history which 
shall obviate these objections. Recourse has b^n had to the natural 
explanation, and the two narratives singly and conjointly have been 
successively subjected to the rationalistic mode of interpretation. 

In the first place, the account in Matthew seemed susceptible 
of such an interpretation. Numerous rabbinical passages were cited 
to demonstrate, that it was consonant with Jewish notions to con- 
sider a son of pious parents to be conceived by the divine co-opera- 
tion, and that he should be called the son of the Holy Spirit, 
without its being ever imagined that paternal participation was 
thereby excluded. It was consequently contended, that the section 
in Matthew represented merely the intention of the angel to inform 
Joseph, not indeed that Mary had become pregnant in the absence 
of aU human intercourse, but that notwithstanding her pregnancy 
she was to be r^arded as pure, not as one fallen from virtue. It 
was maintained that the exclusion of paternal participation — ^which 
is an embellishment of the original representations-occurs first in 
Luke in the words dvdfni ov yiv6aiuo (i. 34.)* When however this 
view was justly opposed by the remark, that the expression 'rrplv ^ 
awe)Miv ivrobo in Matthew (i. 18) decidedly excludes the partici- 
pation of the only individual in question, namely Joseph ; it was 
then thought possible to prove that even in Luke the paternal ex- 
clusion was not so positive : but truly this could be done only by 
an unexegetical subversion or the clear sense of the words, or else 
by uncritically throwing suspicion on a part of a well-connected nar- 
rative. The first expedient is to interpret Mary's inquiry of the 
angel L 34^ thus: Can I who am already betrothed and married give 
birth to the Messiah, for as the mother of the Messiah I must have 
no husband ? whereupon the angel replies, that God, through his 
power, could make something distinguished even of the child con- 
ceived of her and Joseph, t The other proceeding is no less arbi- 
trary* Mary's inquiry of the angel is explained as an unnatural 
interruption of his communication, which being abstracted, the pas- 

* Br ... , die Nachricht, dass Jesus durch den heil. Geist und von einer Jungfran 
gcboren sei, ans Zeitbegriffen erliutert. In Schmidt's BibL 1, 1. S. 101 ff.— Horst, in 
Henka's Mnseum 1, 4, 497 ff., Qber die beiden ersten Kapitel in Evang. Lukas. f Be- 

mgen Qber den Glaubenspunkt : Christns ist empfangen vom beil. Geist In Henke*i 

\ Ifagasin 8, 8. 899. 
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sage is found to contain no decided intimation of the supematunil 
conception.* 

K consequently, the difficulty of the natural explanation of the 
two accounts be equally great, still, with respect to both it must be 
alike attempted or rejected ; and for the consistent Rationalist, a 
Paulus for example, the latter is the only course. This commentator 
considers the participation of Joseph indeed excluded by Matt i. 18, 
but by no means that of every other man ; neither can he find a su- 
pernatural divine intervention in the expression of Luke L 35. The 
Holy Ghost TTvevTia dyiov is not with him objective, an external 
influence operating upon Mary, but her own pious imagination. The 
power of the Highest — Svvofu^ irtpttnov is not the immediate divine 
omnipotence, but every natural power employed in a manner pleasing 
to God may be so called. Consequently, according to Paidus, the 
meaning of the angelic announcement is simply this : prior to her 
union with Joseph, Mary, under the influence of a pure enthusiasm 
in sacred things on the one hand, and by a human co-operation 
pleasing to God on the other, became the mother of a child who on 
account of this holy origin was to be called a son of God. 

Let us examine rather more accurately the view which this 
representative of rationalistic interpretation takes of the particulars 
01 the conception of Jesus. He begins with Elizabeth, the patriotic 
and wise daughter of Aaron, as he styles her. She, having con- 
ceived the hope that she might give birth to one of God's prophets, 
naturally desired moreover that he might be the first of prophets, 
the forerunner of the Messiah; and that the latter also might speedily 
be bom. Now there was among her own kinsfolk a person suited 
in every respect for the mother of the Messiah, Mary, a young vir- 
gin, a descendant of David; nothing more was needful than to inspire 
her likewise with such a special hope. Whilst these intimations 
mrepare us to anticipate a cleverly concerted plan on the part of 
Elizabeth in reference to her young relative, in which we hope to 
become initiated; Paulus here suddenly lets fall the curtain, and 
remarks, that the exact manner in which Mary was convinced that 
she should become the mother of the Messiah must be left historic 
cally undetermined ; thus much only is certain, that Mary remained 
pure, for she could not with a clear conscience have stationed her- 
self, as she afterwards did, under the Cross of her Son, had she felt 
that a reproach rested on her concerning the origin of the hopes she 
had entertained of him. The following is the only hint subsequently 
given of the particular view held by Paulus. It is probable, he 
thinks, that the angelic messenger visited Mary in the evening or 
even at night; indeed according to the correct reading of Luke L 28, 
which has not the word angel, ical tlae^dC^v npbg dvHjv cIttc, without 
6 dyyekogj the evangelist here speaks only of some one who had 
come in. (As if in this case, the participle elaeXOitv must not neces- 
sarily be accompanied by rig ; or, in the absence of the pronoun be 
* Schleiermacher Qber den LukM, S. 26 f. 
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t^ned to the subject, the angel Gabriel — 6 dyyeXoc Tafipifjk, v. 26. !) 
Paulus adds : that this visitant was the angel Gabriel was the sub- 
sequent suggestion of Maiy^s own mind, after she had heard of the 
vision of Zacharias. 

Gabler in a review of Paulus's Commentary* has fully exposed, 
with commensurate plainness of speeeh, the transaction which lies 
ooncealed under this explanation. It is impossible, says he, to im« 
agine any other interpretation of Paulus's view than that some one 
passed himself off for the angel Gabriel, and as the pretended Me»« 
senger of God remained with Mary in order that she might becoiBe 
the mother of the Messiah. What ! asks Gabler, Is Jk^iry, at the 
very time she is betrothed, to become pregnant by anotbi^ and is 
this to be called an innocent holy action, pleasing to God and irre- 
prochable ? Mary is here pourtrayed as a pious visiooarj, and the 
pretended messenger of heaven as a deceiver, or he loo is a gross 
fanatic The reviewer most justly considers such an assertion as 
revolting, if contemplated from the christian pcant of view ; if from 
the scientific, as at variance both with the principles of interpreta- 
tion and of criticism. 

The author of the "Natural History of the Great Prophet of 
Nazareth ^ is, in this instance, to be considered as the most worthy 
interpreter of Paulus ; for though the former could not, in this part 
of his work, have made use of Paulus's Commentaiy, yet, in ex- 
actly the same spirit, he unreservedly avows what the Latter care- 
fully veils. He brings into comparison a story in Josephus,t ac- 
cording to which, in the very time of Jesus, a Roman kjiight won 
the chaste wife of a Roman noble to his wishes, by causing her to be 
invited by a priest of Isis into the temple of the Goddess, under the 
pretext that the god Anubis desired to embrace her. In innocence 
and faith, the woman resigned herself, and would perhaps afterwards 
have believed she had given birth to the child of a god, had not the 
intriguer, with bitter scorn, soon after discovered to her the true 
state of the case. It is the opinion of the author that Mary, the 
betrothed bride of the aged Joseph, was in like manner deceived by 
some amorous and fiftnatic young man (in the sequel to the history 
he represents him to be Joseph of Arimathea), and that she on her 
part, in perfect innocence, continued to deceive others.^ It is evi- 
dent that this interpretation does not differ from the ancient Jewish 
blasphemy, which we find in Celsus and in the Talmud ; that Jesus 
&lsdy represented himself as bom of a pure virgin, whereas, in fact, 
he was the o&pring of the adultery of Mary with a certain Panthera.§ 

This whole view, of which the culminating point is in the cal- 

* Im nenesten theol Joanud 7. Bd. 4. St S. 407 f. f Antiq. xriii. 8, 4. X 1^ 
Theil, S. 140 ff. § The legend has undergone yarioiu modifications, bat the name of 
Panikera or PatuSra has been onifermly retained. Vid. Origenes c. Gels. 1, 28. 82. 
Scbdttgen, Hone 2, 698 ff, ana Tract. Sanhedrin a« A. ; Eisenmenger, entdecktes Jaden- 
thorn, 1, S. 105 ff, ana der Schm&hschrift : Toledoth Jescha; Thilo, cod. apocr. S. 528. 
Comp. mj Abhandlong Qber die Namen Panther, Pantheras, Pandera, in jlidischen nnd 
patristisdben Ersihlongen von der Abetammnng Jeso* Atheo&nm, Febr. 1889, S. 15 ff. 

9 
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umny of the Jews, cannot be better judged than in the words of 
Origen. li^ says this author, they wished to substitute something 
else in the place of the histonr of the supernatural conception of 
Jesus, they should at any rate have made it happen in a more prob- 
able manner ; they ought not, as it were against their will, to admit 
that Mary knew not Joseph, but they might have denied this feat- 
ure, and yet have allowed Jesus to have oeen bom of an ordinary 
human marriage ; whereas, the forced and extravagant character c^ 
their hypothesis betrays its falsehood.* Is not this as much as to 
say, that if once some particular features of a marvellous narrative 
are doubted, it is inconsequent to allow others to remain unques- 
tioned ? each part of such an account ought to be subjected to criti- 
cal examination. The correct view of the narrative before us is to 
be found, that is indirectly, in Origen. For when at one time he 
places together, as of the same kind, the miraculous conception of 
Jesus and the story pf Plato's conception by Apollo (though here, 
indeed, the meaning is that only ill-disposed persons could doubt such 
things t^, and when at another time he says of the story concerning 
Plato, that it belong to those mythi by which it was sought to ex^ 
hibit the distinmished wisdom and power of great men (but here 
he does not include the narrative of Jesus's conception), he in fact 
states the two premises, namely, the similarity of the two narratives 
and the mythical character of the one ;X from which the inference of 
the merely mythical worth of the narrative of the conception of 
Jesus follows ; a conclusion which can never indeed have occurred 
to his own mind. 

§ 29. HISTORY OF THE CX)NCEPTION OF JESUS VIEWED AS A MTTHUS. 

If, says Grabler in his review of the Commentary of Paulus, we 
must relinquish the supernatural origin of Jesus, in order to escape 
the ridicule of our contemporaries, and if, on the other hand, me 
natural explanation leads to conclusions not only extravagant, but 
revolting ; the adoption of the mythus, by which all these difficul- 
ties are obviated, is to be preferred. In the world of mythology 
many mat men had extraordinary births, and were sons of the eoos. 
Jesus himself spoke of his heavenly origin, and called Qod his fii- 
ther ; besides, his title as Messiah was — Son of God. From Mat- 
thew L 22., it is fiirther evident that the passage of Isaiah, viL 14. 
was referred to Jesus by the early Christian Church. In conformity 
with this passage the belief prevailed that Jesus, as the Messiah, 
should be bom of a virgin by means of divine agency ; it was there- 
fore taken for minted that what was to be actually did occur ; and 
thus originated a philosophical (dogmatical) mythus concerning the 
birth of Jesus. ]But according to historical truth, Jesus was the 
offspring of an ordinary marriage, between Joseph and Mary ; an 

• Orig. c CelMi L, 82. tIUd.Ti,8. { Ibid. L, 37. 
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explanation which, it has been justly remarked, maintains at once 
the dignity of Jesus and the respect due to his mother.* 

The proneness of the ancient world to represent the great men 
and benefactors of theb race as the sons of the gods, has therefore 
been referred to, in order to explain the origin of such a mythus. 
Our theol(^ans have accumulated examples mm the Greco-Roman 
mythologr and history. They have cited Hercules, and the Di- 
oscuri ; Romulus, and Alexander ; but above all Pythagoras, f and 
Plato. Of the latter philosopher Jerome speaks in a manner quite 
applicable to Jesus : sapientias principem non aliter arbitrantur, nisi 
de partu virginis editum.^ 

From these examples it might have been inferred that the nar- 
ratives of the supernatural conception had possibly oiginated in a 
similar tendency, and had no foundation in history. Here howevei 
the orthodox and the rationalists are unanimous in denying, though 
indeed upon different grounds, the validity of the analogy. Origen, 
from a perception of the identical character of the two classes of 
narratives, is not far from regarding the heathen legends of the sons 
of the gods as true supernatural Ustories. Paulus on his side is 
more decided, and is so logical as to explain both classes of narra^ 
tives in the same manner, as natural, but still as true histories. At 
least he says of the narrative concerning Plato: it cannot be affirmed 
that the groundwork of the history was a subsequent creation ; it is 
fiur more probable that Perictione believed herself to be pregnant by 
one of her gods. The fact that her son became a Plato might indeed 
have served to coniirm that belief, but not to have originated it. 
Tholuck invites attention to the important distinction that the mythi 
concerning Romulus and others were formed many centuries after 
the lifetime of these men : the mythi concerning Jesus, on the con- 
trary, must have existed shortly after his death. § He cleverly £uls 
to remember the narrative of Plato's birth, since he is well aware 
that precisely in that particular, it is a dangerous point. Osiander 
however approaches the subject with much pathos, and affirms that 
Plato's apotheosis as son of Apollo did not exist till several centuries 
after him : || whereas in fact Plato's sister's son speaks of it as a pre- 
vailing l^end in Athens.^ Olshausen, with whom Neander coin- 
cides, reftises to draw any detrimental inference from this analogy of 
the mythical sons of the gods ; remarking that though these narra- 
tives axe unhistorical, they evince a general anticipation and desire 

* GaUer, in teinem ileaesten theol. Journal, 7, 3. Si 408 f ; Eiichliom, Einleit. in 
dns N. T. 1, S. 428 f ; Bauer, hebr. Mytho1« 1, 192 e. ff; KaiMr, bibL Theologie, 1, 
8. 231 f ; Wegscheider, Instit. § 128 ; De WeUe, bibl. Dogmat. § 281, und exeg. Hand- 
tmch 1, 1, S. 18 f ; Anunon, Fortbildnng des Cbrittenth. S. 201 ff; Hase, L. J. § 33; 
FHtsache, Comment, in Matth. S. 56. The latter justly remarks in the title to the first 
cliapt«r: mon milus Ule (Jesu*) ub ferutU doctarum Judaicorum de Mestia sententugf 
patrtm kabet tpirUuM dtrtnarm, matrtm virginem. f Jamblich, vita Pythagorie, cap. 2, 
cd. Kiessling. X Adv. Jovin. 1, 26. Diog. Lafirt, 3, 1, 2. § GUubwUrdiglceit 8. 64. 
I Apologie des L. J. S. 92. ^ Diog. La6rt. a. a. O. : Ivewriinroc (Sororit PlaUmis JilUu^ 
Hisimi.) ffhf r^ imypa^ofievf^ WJaruvoq irepdeiirv<t> teal K^apxpc iv ru UXaruvoc iym^ 
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of such a fact, and therefore guarantee its reality, at least in one 
historical manifestation. Certainly, a general anticipation and re- 
presentation must have truth for its basis ; but the truth does not 
consist in any one individual (sicty presenting an accurate correspond- 
ence with that notion, but in an idea which realizes itself in a se- 
ries of facts, which often bear no resemblance to the general notion. 
The widely spread notion of a golden age does not prove the exist- 
ence of a golden age : so the notion of divine conceptions does not 
prove that some one individual was thus produced. The truth 
which is the basis of this notion is something quite different. 

A more essential objection* to the analogy is, that the represen- 
tations of the heathen world prove nothing with respect to the is- 
olated Jews ; and that the idea of sons of the gods, belonging to 
polytheism, could not have exerted an influence on the rigidly mon- 
otheistic notion of the Messiah. At all events such an inference 
must not be too hastily drawn from the expression "sons of QoA^^ 
found likewise among the Jews, which as applied in the Old Testa- 
ment to magistrates, (Ps. Ixxxii. 6., or to theocratic kings, 2 Sam. 
vii. 14, Ps. ii. 7.), indicates only a theocratic, and not a physical or 
metaphysical relation. Still less is importance to be attached to the 
language of flattery used by a B^man, in Josephus, who calls beau- 
tiful clnldren of the Jewish princes children of Grod.t It was, how- 
ever, a notion among the Jews, as was remarked in a former section, 
that the Holy Spirit co-operated in the conception of pious individ- 
uals ; moreover, that Groa's choicest instruments were conceived by 
divine assistance of parents, who could not have had a child accord- 
ing to the natural course of things. And if, according to the be- 
lieved representation, the extinct capabiHty on both sides was re- 
newed by divine intervention (Rom. iv. 19.), it was only one step 
further to the belief that in the case of the conception of the most 
distinguished of all God's agents, the Messiah, the total absence of 
participation on the one side was compensated by a more complete 
superadded capability on the other. The latter is scarcely a d^iee 
more marvellous than the former. And thus must it have appeared 
to the author of Luke i., since he dissipates Mary's doubts by the 
same reply with which Jehovah repelled Sara's incredulity. % Nei- 
ther the Jewish reverence for marriage, nor the prevalent represen- 
tation of the Messiah as a human being, could prevent the advance 
to this climax ; to which, on the other hand, the ascetic estimation 
of ceUbacy, and the idea, derived from Daniel, of the Christ as a 
superhuman being, contributed. But decided impulse to the de- 
velopment of the representations embodied in our histories of the 
birth, consisted partly in the title. Son of Chd^ at one time usually 
given to the Messiah. For it is the nature of such originally figu- 
rative expressions, after a while to come to be interpreted accordmg 

• Neander, L. J. Clu S. 10. f Ant. 15. 2. 6. 

% Gen. XTiLL, 14. Sept. Luke i. 87. • 
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to their more precise and literal signification ; and it was a daily 
occurrence, especially among the later Jews, to attach a sensible 
signification to that which originally had merely a spiritual or figu- 
rative meaning. This natural disposition to understand the Messi-* 
anic title Son of Qod more and more literally, was fostered by the 
expression in the Psalms (ii. 7.), interpreted of the Messiah : Thou 
art my 4on ; this day have I begotten thee : words which can 
scarcely fail to suggest a physical relation ; it was also nurtured by 
the prophecy of I^iah respecting the virgin who should be with 
child, which it appears was applied to the Messiah; as were so 
many other prophecies of which the immediate signification had be- 
come obscure. This application may be seen in the Greek word 
chosen by the Septuagint, ira^Bivoq, a pure unspotted virgin, whereas 
hj Aquila and other Greek translators the word vtavig is used.* 
Tiius did the notions of a son of God and a eon of a virgin, com- 
plete one another, till at last the divine agency was substituted for 
human paternal participation. Wetstein indeed affirms that no Jew 
ever applied the prophecy of Isaiah to the Messiah ; and it was with 
extreme labour that Schoettgen collected traces of the notion that 
the Messiah should be the son of a virgin from the Rabbinical writ- 
ings. This however, considering the paucity of records of the Mes- 
sianic ideas of that age,t proves nothing in opposition to the pre- 
sumption that a notion then prevailed, of which we have the ground- 
work in the Old Testament, and an inference hardly to be mistaken 
in the New. 

One objection yet remains, which I can no longer designate as 
peculiar to Olshausen, since other theologians have shown them- 
selves solicitous of sharing the fame. The objection is, that the 
mythical interpretation of the gospel narrative is especially danger- 
ous, it being only too well fitted to engender, obscurely indeed, pro- 
fime and blasphemous notions concerning the origin of Jesus ; since 
it cannot fail to favour an opinion destructive of the belief in a Re- 
deemer, namely, that Jesus came into being through unholy means; 
since, in £su;t, at the time of her pregnancy Mary was not married.^ 
In Olahausen's first edition of hiis work, he adds that he willingly 
allows that these interpreters know not what they do : it is there- 
fore but just to give him the advantage of the same concession, since 
he certainly appears not to know what mythical interpretation means. 
How otherwise would he say, that the mythical interpretation is fit- 
ted only to favour a blasphemous opinion ; therefore that all who 
understand the narrative mythically, are disposed to commit the 
absurdity with which Origen reproaches the Jewish calumniators ; 
the retaining one solitary incident, namely, that Mary was not mar- 
ried, whilst the remainder of the narrative is held to be imhistori- 
cal ; a particular incident which evidently serves oi Jy as a support 

* De Wette, Exg. Handb., 1, 1, S. 17« f They are to be found however in the more 
modem Rabbins, 8. Matthci, Religionsgl. der Apostel 2, a. S. 555 fL % Bibl. Comm. J, 
S. 47. Alao Daub. 2 a. S. 8U f.; Theile, § U. Neander, S. 9. 
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to the Other, that Jesus was conceived without human paternal par- 
ticipation, and with it, therefore, stands or falls. No one among the 
interpreters who, in this narrative, recognise a mjthus in the fall 
signification of that terra, has been thus bUnd and inconsistent ; all 
have supposed a legitimate marriage between Joseph and Mary ; and 
Olshausen merely paints the mythical mode of interpretation in cari- 
cature, in order the more easily to set it aside ; for he confesses that 
in relation to this portion of the gospel in particular, it has much 
that is dazzling. 

S 30. BELATION OF JOSEPH TO MAKY — ^BROTHESS OF JESUSw 

Our Gospels, in the true spirit of the ancient legend, find it un- 
becoming to allow the mother oi* Jesus, so long as she bore the heav- 
enly germ, to be approached or profaned by an earthly husband. 
Consequently Luke (ii. 5.) represents the connexion between Joseph 
and Mary, prior to the birth of Jesus, as a betrothment merely. 
And, as it is stated respecting the father of Plato, after his wife had 
become pregnant by Apollo: ^ev Kodaphv ydfiov (jwXd^ icjg Tfjg 
dnoKVTJaetog* so likewise it is remarked of Joseph in Matthew (i. 25.): 
ical ovK tytvcMiKev avripf {rfpf ywcuna airrov) ku)g ov frcjce t5v vlhv av- 
T^^- rhv npcrroTOKov, In each of these kindred passages the Greek 
word Iwr (titlj must evidently receive the same interpretation. Now 
in the first quotation the meaning is incontestably this : — ^that till 
the time of Plato^s birth his &ther abstained from intercourse with 
his wife, but subsequently assumed his conjugal rights, since we 
hear of Plato's brothers. In reference, therefore, to the parents of 
Jesus, the £(^ cannot have a different signification ; in each case it 
indicates precisely the same limitation. So again the expression 
rrpuyr&roicog (firstborn) used in reference to Jesus in both the Gt>spels 
(llatt. i. 25, Luke ii. 7.) supposes that Mary had other children, for 
as Lucian says : «1 fJ^v Trparro^ , ov fiovog el 6k ^iovo^^ ov 7rpc5TOf ,f Even 
in the same Gospels (Matt. xiii. 56, Luke viii. 19.) mention is made 
of (mJcA^oZc 'Iiyaoi), {the brothers of Jesiis.) In the words of Fritz- 
sche : Lubentissivie post Jesu natales Mariam concessit Matthams 
(Luke does the same) uxorem JbsephOj in hoc uno occupatuSj iie 
quis ante Jesu primordia miUiui venere tcsos suspicaretur. But 
this did not continue to satisfy the orthodox : as the veneration for 
Mary rose even higher, she who had once become fruitful by divine 
agency was not subsequently to be profaned by the common relations 
of lifcf The opinion that Mary after the birth of Jesus became the 
wife of Joseph, was early ranked among the heresies,! and the or- 
thodox Fathers sought every means to escape from it and to combat 

* Diog. Lafirt. a« a. 0. See Origenen c. Gels. 1, 87. f Demonax, 29. X S* Origenet 
in MatthKum according to Pliotias Unglit, rbv 'luofif furd, r^ It^arw Kvo^opiav ouvair- 
ntrSai ry ifop&ivip, lliis was also, according to Epiphanias, the doctrine of thoee called 
by him Dimsrites and Antidicomarianites, and in the time of Jerome, of Helvidios and 
his followers. Compare on this point the Sammlong Ton Suioer, im Thesaurus ii., a. ▼. 
Mapia, Fol. 806 f. 
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it They contended that according to the exegetical interpretation 
of ^ ov, it sometimes affirmed or denied a thing, not merely up to 
a certain limit, but beyond that limitation and for ever ; and that the 
words of Matthew ovv kylviiMKiv avrrfr ?w^ ov h-eKs k, t. A. excluded 
a matrimonial connexion between Joseph and Mary for all time.* 
In like manner it was asserted of the term Trpan-oToico^', that it did 
not necessarily include the subsequent birth of other children, but 
that it merely excluded any previous birth.t But in order to ban- 
ish the thought of a matrimonial connexion between Mary and Jo- 
seph, not only grammatically but physiologically, they represented 
Joseph as a very old man, under whom Mary was placed for control 
and protection only ; and the brothers of Jesus mentioned in the 
New Testament they regarded as the children of Joseph by a former 
marriage.^ But this was not all ; soon it was insisted not only that 
Maiy never became the wife of Joseph, but that in giving birth to 
Jesus she did not lose her virginity.§ But even the conservation 
of Mary's virginity did not long continue to satisfy : perpetual vir- 
ginity was likewise required on the part of Joseph. It was not 
enough that he had no connexion with Mary ; it was also necessary 
that his entire life should be one of celibacy. Accordingly, thougn 
Epiphanius allows that Joseph had sons by a former marriage, Je- 
rome rejects the supposition as an impious and audacious invention ; 
and from that time the brothers of Jesus were degraded to the rank 
of cousins. II 

Some modem theologians agree with the Fathers of the Church 
in maintaining that no matrimonial connexion subsisted at any time 
between Joseph and Mary, and believe themselves able to explain 
the gospel expressions which appear to assert the contrary. In ref- 
erence to the term first bom, Olshausen contends that it signifies 
an only son : no less than the eldest of several. Paulus allows that 
here he is right, and Clemenf and Fritzsche seek in vain to demon- 
strate the impossibility of this signification. For when it is said in 
Exod. xiiL 2, oiw-bs noj iiaafta ''V^ijP {Trpun&roKov npcrroyevk^ 
LXXX.) it was not merely a firstborn followed by others subse- 
quently bom, who was sanctified to Jehovah, but the fruit of the 
body of that mother of whom no other child had previously been 
bom. Therefore the term npttrr&roicog must of necessity bear also 
this signification. Truly however we must confess with Winet** 
and others, on the other side, that if a narrator who was acquainted 
with the whole sequel of the history used that expression, we should 
be tempted to understand it in its primitive sense ; since had the 
author intended to exclude other children, he would rather have em- 

* Comp. Hieron. tdv. Helv. 6, 7, Theophylact tnd Soidas in Snicer, 1, s, v. lup, 
FoL 1294 t, t Hieron. s. d. St, t See Grig, in Matth. Tom. 10, 17; Epiphan. hasrea, 78, 
7; Historia Josephi, c. 2; Protev. Jac 9, 18. § Chrysoatomos, liom. 142, in Soicer, b. ▼. 
Mapia, most repalsiveljr described in the Protev. Jact xix« and xx« |] Hieron. ad Matth. 
12, nnd advers. Helyid« 19t ^ Die BrQder Jesn* In Winer's Zeitschrift f&r wissenschaft- 
liche Theok^e, 1, 8. S. 864 f. ** Biblisches Realwdrterbuch, L Bd. S. 664, Anm, De 
Wette, X. d« St, Neander L. J. Ch., S. 84. 
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ployed the word ftovoyevijg, or would have connected it with nporrS' 
TOKog. If this be not quite decisive, the reasoning of Fritzsche in 
reference to the ^^C ov, «. t. A., is more convincing. He rejects the 
citations adduced in support of the interpretation of the Fathers of 
the Church| proving that this expression according to its primitive 
signification affirms only to a given limit, and beyond that limit sup- 
poses the logical opposite of the affirmation to take place ; a signifi- 
cation which it loses only when the context shows clearly that the 
opposite is impossible in the nature of things.* For example, when 
it is said ovk kylv<,)aicev avr^v, e(»yg ov diriOavev, it is self-evident that 
the negation, during the time elapsed till death — cannot be trans- 
formed after death into an affirmation ; but when it is said, as in 
Matthew, ovK i, d. l(^q ov fre/cev, the giving birth to the divine firuit 
opposes no impossibility to the establishment of the conjugal rela- 
tions ; on the contrary it renders it possible L e. suitable t lor them 
now to take place. 

Olshausen, impelled by the same doctrinal motives which influ- 
enced the Fathers, is led in this instance to contradict both the evi- 
dence of grammar and of logic. He thinks that Joseph, without 
wishing to impair the sanctity of marriage, must have concluded af- 
ter the experiences he had had (?) that his marriage with Mary had 
another object than the production of children ; besides it was but 
natural (?) in the last descendant of the house of David, and of that 
particular branch from which the Messiah should come forth, to ter- 
minate her race in this last and eternal offshoot. 

A curious ladder may be formed of these different beliefs and 
superstitions in relation to the connexion between Mary and Joseph. 

1. Contemporaries of Jesus and composers of the genealogies : 
Joseph and Mary man and wife — Jesus the offspring of their mar- 
riage. 

2. The age and authors of our histories of the birth of Jesus : 
Mary and Joseph betrothed only ; Joseph having no participation 
in the conception of the child, and previous to its birth no conjugal 
connexion with Mary. 

3. Olshausen and others: subsequent to the birth of Jesus, 
Joseph, though then the husband of Mary, relinquishes his matri- 
monial rights. 

4. Epiphanius, Protevangelium Jacobi and others : Joseph a 
decrepit old man, no longer to be thouglit of as a husband ; the 
children attributed to him are of a former marriage. More especially 
it is not as a bride and wife that he receives Mary ; he takes her 
merely under his guardianship. 

5. Protevang., Chrysostom and others : Mary's virginity was 
not only not destroyed by any subsequent births of children by Jo- 

* CoBiment in Matth. S. 53 if., vgl. auch S. 885. f OlshAOMQ it exceedingly on- 
happy in the example chosen by him in support of his interpretation of l<jf ov. For when 
it is saidf we waked till midnight but no one came^ certainly this by no means implies that 
after midnight some one did come, but it does imply that after midnight we waited no 
longer ; so that here the expression till retains its signification of exclasion« 
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seph, it was not in the slighest degree impaired by the birth of 
Jesos. 

6. Jerome : not Mary only but Joseph also observed an abso- 
lute virginity, and the pretended brothers of Jesus were not his sons 
but m^ely cousins to Jesus. 

The opinion that the ddeX(l>ol (brothers) and ddeX/jMl 'Irjaov (sis- 
ters of Jesus) mentioned in the New Testament, were merely half 
brothers or indeed cousins, appears in its origin, as shown above, 
together with the notion that no matrimonial connexion ever sub- 
sisted between Joseph and Mary, as the mere invention of super- 
stition, a circumstance highly prejudicial to such an opinion. It is 
however no less true that purely exegetical grounds exist, in virtue 
of which theologians who were free from prejudice have decided, 
that the opinion that Jesus actually had brothers is untenable.* 
Had we merely the following passages — ^Matth. xiiL 55, Mark vL 3, 
where the people of Nazareth astonished at the wisdom of their coun- 
tryman, in order to mark his well known origin, immediately after 
having spoken of tcictow (the carpenter) his father, and his mother 
Mary, mention by name his ddeXtt>o{>g (brothers) James, Joses, Si- 
mon, and Judas, together with his sisters whose names are not 
S'ven;t again Matth. xii. 46, Luke viii. 19, when his mother and 
s brethren come to Jesus ; John ii. 12^ where Jesus journeys with 
his mother and his brethren to Capernaum ; Acts i. 14, where they 
are mentioned in immediate connexion with his mother — if we had 
these passages only, we could not for a moment hesitate to recog- 
nize here real brothers of Jesus at least on the mother's side, chu- 
dren of Joseph and Mary; not only on account of the proper signi- 
fication of the Word 4«5eA^, but also in consequence of its continual 
conjunction with Mary and Joseph. Even the passages — John vii. 
5, in which it is remarked tliat his brethren did not believe on 
Jesus, and Mark iii. 21, compared with 31, where according to the 
most probable explanation, the brothers of Jesus with his mother 
went out to lay hold of him as one beside himself — ^furnish no ade- 
quate grounds for relinquishing the proper signification of d6eX(f>hg. 
Many theologians liave interpreted ddeA^oi)^ 'l^aov in the last cited 
passage Aalf brothers^ sons of Joseph by a former marriage^ al- 
leginff that the real brothers of Jesus must have believed on him, 
but this is a mere assumption. The difficulty seems greater when 
we read in John xix. 26 f. that Jesus on the cross, enjoined John 
to be a son to his mother ; an injunction it is not easy to regard as 
suitable under the supposition that Mary had other children, except 
indeed these were half brothers and unfriendly to Jesus. Never- 
theless we can imagine the existence both of external circumstances 
and of individual feelings which might have influenced Jesus to con- 

♦ On this subject compare in particular Clemen, die Brader Jesu, in Winer's Zeit- 
idirift Air wissensdi. Tlieol. 1, 8, S. 829 if.; Paulus, exeg. Handbuch 1 Bd. S. 557 ff.; 
fHtsehe, a. a: O. S. 480 ff ; Winer bibL RealwOrterbuch, in den A. A. : Jesus, Jacobus, 
ApoeteL f See the different names assigned them in the legend in Thilo, Codex apocry- 
phnt K. T., 1 a S68 note. 
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fide his mother to John rather than to his brothers. That these 
brothers appeared in company with his Apostles after the ascension 
(Acts i. 14,) is no proof that they must have beliered on Jesus at 
the time of his death. 

The real perplexity in the matter, however, ori^nates in this: 
that besides the James and Joses spoken of as the brothers of Jesus, 
two men of the same name are mentioned as the sons of another 
Mary (Mark xv. 40, 47, xvi. 1, Matt. xxviL 56,) without doubt that 
Mary who is designated, John xix. 25, as the sister of the mother 
of Jesus, and the wife of Cleophas : so that we have a James and a 
Joses not only among the children of Mary the mother of Jesus, but 
again among her sister's childem. We meet with several others 
among those immediately connected with Jesus, whose names are 
identical In the lists of the Apostles (Matth. x. 2 ff., Luke vi 14 
S,) we have two more of the name of James : that is four, the bro- 
ther and cousin of Jesus included; two more of the name of Judas: 
that is three, the brother of Jesus included ; two of the name of 
Simon, also making three with the brother of Jesus of the same 
name. The question naturally arises, whether the same individual 
is not here taken as distinct persons ? The suspicion is almost un- 
avoidable in reference to James. As James the son of Alpheus is, 
in the list of the Apostles, introduced after the son of Zebedee, as 
the second, perhaps the younger ; and as James the cousin of Jesus 
is called 6 futcpog ("the less") Mark. xv. 40 ; and since by compar- 
ing John xix. 25, we find that the latter is called the son of Cleo- 
phas, it is possible that the name KXt»mag (Cleophas) given to the 
husband of Mary's sister, and the name 'AX4>aiog (Alpheus) given to 
the father of the apostle, may be only difierent forms of the Hebrew 
:ftnn\ Thus would the second James enumerated among the Apos- 
tles and the cousin of Jesus of that name be identical, and there 
would remain besides him only the son of Zebedee and the brother 
of Jesus. Now in the Acts (xv. 13) a James appears who takes a 
prominent part in the so-called apostolic council, and as, according 
to Acts xii. 2, the son of Zebedee had previously been put to death, 
and as in the foregoing portion of the book of the Acts no mention 
is made of any other James besides the son of Alpheus (L 13) so 
this James, of whom (Acts xv. 13,) no more precise description is 
given, can be no other than the son of Alpheus. But Paul speaks 
of a James (Gal. i. 19) the Lord!% brother^ whom he saw at Jerusa- 
lem, and it is doubtless he of whom he speaks in connexion with 
Cephas and John as the (ttvAoi (pillars) of the church — ^for this is 
pi^ecisely in character with the (Apostle) James as he appeared at 
the apostolic council — so that this James may be considered as iden- 
tical with the Lord's brother, and the rather as the expression irepov 
6k rdv dnoardkaw ovk eldov^ el fi^ 'Idiu^Pov rbv ddeX^v rov Kvplov 
(but other of the apostles saw I none^ save James the Lord!s 
brother. Gal. i. 19,) makes it appear as if the Lord's brother were 
reckoned among the apostles ; with which also the ancient tradition 
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which represents James the Just, a brother of Jesus, as the first 
head of the church at Jerusalem, agrees.* But admitting the James 
of the Acts to be identicisd with the distinguished Apostle of that 
name, then is he the son of Alpheus, and not the son of Joseph ; 
consequently if he be at the same time ddekttxK ^ov Kvpfov, then 
dde^xl^bg cannot signify a brother. Now if Alpheus and Cleophas 
are admitted to be the same individual, the husband of the sister of 
Mary the mother of Jesus, it is obvious that d<JeA^, used to denote 
the relationship of his son to Jesus, must be taken in the signifi- 
cation, cousin. If, after this manner, James the Apostle the son of 
Alpheus be identified with the cousin, and the cousin be identified 
with the brother of Jesus of the same name, it is obvious that 'lov- 
6a^ 'latujfiov in the catalogue of the Apostles in Luke (Luke vL 16, 
Acts L 13,^ must be translated brother of James (son of Alpheus); 
and this Apostle Jude must be held as identical with the Jude 
ddeA^ 'I^oD, that is, with the cousin of the Lord and son of Mary 
Cleophas ; (though the name of Jude is never mentioned in connex- 
ion with this Mary.) If the Epistle of Jude in our canon be au- 
thentic, it is confirmatory of the above deduction, that the author 
(verse 1) designates himself as the ddcA^ 'Iaic6)j3ov {brother of 
James), Some moreover have identified the Apostle Simon b ^i]^Mh 
rij^ or Kavov/nyf {Zelotes or the Canaanite) with the Simon enumer- 
ated among the brothers of Jesus (Mark vi. 3,) and who according 
to a tradition of the church succeeded James as head of the church 
at Jerusalem;! so that Joses alone appears without further desig- 
nation or appellative. 

I£i accoraingly, those spoken of as d6ek<t>ol l^Tjaov were merely 
cousins, and thr^ of these were Apostles, it must excite surprise 
that not only in the Acts, (i. 14,) after an enumeration of the Apos- 
tles, the brothers of Jesus are separately particularized, but that also 
(1 Cor. ix. 5.) they appear to be a class distinct from the Apostles. 
Perhaps, also, the passage Gal. 1. 19 ought to be understood as in- 
dicating that James, the Lord^s brother, was not an Apostle.} If 
therefore, the dde^/l>ol 'Irjaov seem thus to be extruded from the 
number of the Apostles, it is yet more difficult to regard them 
merely as the cousins of Jesus, since they appear in so many places 
inmaediately associated with the mother of Jesus, and in two or 
three passages only are two men bearing the same names mentioned 
in connexion with the other Mary, who accordingly would be their 
real mother. The Greek word (wcA^, may indeed signify, in lan- 
guage which pretends not to precision, as well as the Hebrew ^» 
a more distant relative ; but as it is repeatedly used to express the 
relationship of these persons to Jesus, and is in no instance replaced 
by dvetpib^ — a word which is not foreign to the New Testament lan- 
euage when the relationship of cousin is to be denoted (CoL iv. 10.) 
It cannot well be taken in any other than its proper signification. 
Further, it need only be pointed out that the highest degree of un- 

• Euiebi H. £. 8, 1. f Enaeb H. E. 3, 11. X FriUache, Comm. inMatth. p. 482. 
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certainty exists respecting not only the identity of the names Al- 
pheus and Cleophas, upon which the identity of James the cousin 
of Jesus and of the Apostle James the Less rests, but also regard- 
ing the translation of 'lovddc 'l€uc60ov by the brother of James ; 
and likewise respecting the assumed identity of the author of the 
last Catholic Epistle with the Apostle Jude. 

Thus the web of this identification gives way at all points, and 
we are forced back to the position whence we set out ; so that we 
have again real brothers of Jesus, also two cousins distinct from these 
brothers, though bearing the same names with two of them, besides 
some Apostles of the same names with both brothers and cousins. 
To find two pairs of sons of the same names in a family is, indeed, 
not so uncommon as to become a source of objection. It is, how- 
ever, remarkable that the same James who in the Epistle to the 
Gralatians is designated d^JcA^ba Kvp^bv i^he LorCPa brother)^ must 
unquestionably, according to the Acts of the Apostles, be regarded 
as the son of Alpheus ; which he could not be if this expression 
signified a brother. So that there is perplexity on every side, which 
can be solved only (and then, indeed, but negatively and without 
historical result) by admitting the existence of obscurity and error 
on this point in the New Testament writers, and even in the very 
earliest Christian traditions ; error which, in matters of involved 
relationships and family names, is far more easily &llen into than 
avoided.* 

We have consequently no ground for denying that the mother 
of Jesus bore her husband several other children besides Jesus, 
younger, and perhaps also older ; the latter, because the representa- 
tion in the New Testament that Jesus was ihe first-bom may belong 
no less to the mythus than the representation of the Fathers that he 
was an only son. 

§ 31. VISIT OF MARY TO ELIZABETH. 

The angel who announced to Mary her own approaching preg- 
nancy, at the same time informed her (Luke L 36.) of that of her 
relative Elizabeth, with whom it was already the sixth month. 
Hereupon Mary immediately set out on a journey to her cousin, a 
visit which was attended by extraordinary occurrences ; for when 
Elizabeth heard the salutation of Mary, the babe leaped in her womb 
for joy; she also became inspired, and in her exultation poured forth 
an address to Mary as the future mother of the Messiah, to which 
Mary responded by a hymn of praise (Luke L 39 — 56). 

The rationalistic interpreter believes it to be an easy matter to 

S've a natural explanation of this narrative of the Grospel of Luke. 
!e is of opinion t that the unknown individual who excited such 
peculiar anticipations in Mary, had at the same time acquainted her 
with the simiLar situation of her cousin Elizabeth. This it was 

• Theile, Biographie Jeto, § 18. f Paulas exeg. Handh. 1, a, a 120 fll 
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ifrhlch impelled Mary the more strongly to confer on the subject with 
her older relative. Arrived at her cousin's dwelling, she first of all 
made known what had happened to herself; but upon this the nar- 
rator is silent, not wishing to repeat what he had just before de- 
scribed. And here the Rationalist not only supposes the address 
of Elizabeth to have been preceded by some communication from 
Mary, but imagines Mary to have related her history piecemeal, so 
as to allow Elizabeth to throw in sentences during the intervals. 
The excitement of Elizabeth — ^such is the continuation of the ratio- 
nalistic explanation — communicated itseli^ according to natural laws, 
to the child, who, as is usual with an embryo of six months, made 
a movement, which was first regarded by the mother as significant, 
and as the consequence of the «dutation, after Mary's farther com- 
munications. Just as natural does it appear to the RationaliBt that 
Mary should have given utterance to her Messianic expectations, 
confirmed as they were by Elizabeth, in a kind of psalmodic recita- 
tive, composed of reminiscences borrowed icom various parts of the 
Old Testament. 

But there is much in this explanation which positively contra- 
dicts the text In the first place, that Elizabeth should have learned 
the heavenly message imparted to Mary firom Mary herself. There 
is no trace in the narrative either of any communication preceding 
Elizabeth's address, or of interruptions occasioned by farther ex- 
planations on the part of Mary. On the contrary, as it is a super- 
natural revelation which acquaints Mary with the pregnancy of 
Elizabeth, so also it is to a revelation that Elizabeth's immediate 
recognition of Mary, as the chosen mother of the Messiah, is attrib- 
uted.* As little will the other feature of this narrative — ^that the 
entrance of the mother of the Messiah occasioned a responsive move- 
ment in his mother's womb on the part of his forerunner — ^bear 
a natural explanation. In modem times indeed even orthodox inter- 
preters have inclined to this explanation, but with the modification, 
that Elizabeth in the first place received a revelation, in which how- 
ever the child, owing to the mother's excitement, a matter to be 
physiologically explained, likewise took partf But the record does 
not represent the thing as if the excitement of the mother were the 
determining cause of the movement of the child ; on the contrary 
(v. 41.) the emotion of the mother follows the movement of the 
child, and Elizabeth's own account states, that it was the saluta- 
tion of Mary (v. 44.), not indeed from its particular signification, 
but merely as the voice of the mother of the Messiah, which pro- 
duced the movement of the unborn babe: undeniably assuming some- 
thing supematuraL But even herein the supranaturalistic view of 
this miracle is not free from objection, even on its own ground ; 
and hence the anxiety of the above mentioned modem orthodox 
interpreters to evade it It may be possible to conceive the human 

• S. Obhatuen nnd de Wette, e. d. St f Hess, Geschichte Jesu, 1, S. 26; OIs« 
bibL Gomm. i. d. St ; Hoffinaim, S. 226 ; Lange, S. 76 fL 
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mind immediately acted upon by the divine mind, to which it is 
related, but how solve the difficulty of an immediate communication 
of the divine mind to an unintelligent embryo ? And if we inquire 
the object of so strand) a miracle, none which is worthy presents 
itself. Should it be referred to the necessity that the Baptist should 
receive the earliest possible intimation of the work to which he was 
destined; still we know not how such an impression could have 
been made upon an embryo. Should the purpose be supposed to 
centre in the other individuals, in Mary or Elizabeth ; they had been 
the recipients of far higher revelations, and were consequently al* 
ready possessed of an adequate measure of insight and faith. 

1^0 fewer difficulties oppose the rationalistic than the supranar 
turalistic explanation of the hymn pronounced by Mary. For though 
it is not, like the Canticle of Zacharias (v. 67.) and the address of 
Elizabeth (v. 41.) introduced by 'the formula inkrjadri nvevftaro^ 
dylov she was JiUed with the Holy Ghosts still the similarity of 
these utterances is so great, tiiat ti^e omission cannot be adduced 
as a proof that the narrator did not intend to represent this, equally 
with the other two, as the operation of the trvev/ia (spirit). But 
apart from the intention of the narrator, can it be thought natural 
that two friends visiting one another should, even iiL the midst of 
the most extraordinary occurrences, break forth into long hymns, 
and that their conversation should entirely lose the character of dia- 
logue, the natural form on such occasions? By a supernatural influ- 
ence alone could the minds of the two firiends be attuned to a state 
of elevation, so foreign to their every day life. But if indeed Maiy^s 
hymn is to be understood as the work of the Holy Spirit, it is sur- 
prising that a speech emanating immediately from the divine source 
of inspiration should not be more striking for its originality, but 
should be so interlarded with reminiscences from the Ola Testament, 
borrowed from the song of praise spoken by the mother of Samud 
(1 Sam. ii.) under analogous circumstances.* Accordingly we must 
admit that the compilation of this hymn, consisting of recollections 
from the Old Testament, was put together in a natural way ; but 
allowing its composition to have been perfectly natural, it cannot be 
ascribed to the artless Mary, but to him who poetically wrought out 
the tradition in circulation respecting the scene in question. 

Since then we find all the principal incidents of this visit in- 
conceivable according to the supernatural interpretation ; also that 
they will not bear a natural explanation ; we are led to seek a mythi- 
cal exposition of this as well as the preceding portions of the gospel 
history. This path has already been entered upon by others. The 
view of this narrative given by the anonymous K F. in Henke^s 
Magazine t is, that it does not pourtray events as they actually did 

• Compare Luke L 47 with 1 Sftm. ii. 1. ParUcnUrly Lake i. 48 with 1 Sam, i. U. 
i. 49 it 2. Compare Luke L 50 with Deat y\i. 9. 

L5i it 3, 4. L52 Eodetiastiau x. 14. 

LA2 ii. 8. L54 Pia. xcviiL a 

I. 58 IL 5. t 6 Band, i. StOck. 8. 161 1 
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OCCDTy but as they might have occurred ; that much which the sequel 
taught of the destiny of their sons was carried back into the speeches 
of mese women, which were also enriched by other features gleaned 
from tradition ; that a true fact however lies at the bottom, namely 
an actual visit of Maiy to Elizabeth, a joyous conversation, and the 
expression of gratitude to God ; all which might have happened 
solely in virtue of the high importance attached by Orientals to the 
joys of maternity, even though the two mothers had been at that 
time ignorant of the destination of their children. This author is 
of rainion that Mary, when pondering over at a later period the re- 
markable life of her son, may often have related the happy meeting 
with her cousin and their mutual expressions of thankftdness to 
Grod, and that thus the history gained currency. Horst also, who 
has a just conception of the fictitious nature of this section in Luke, 
and ably refutes the natural mode of explanation, yet himself slides 
unawares half-way back into it. He thinks it not improbable that 
Mary during her pregnancy, which was in many respects a painful 
one, should have visited her older and more experienced cousin, and 
that Elizabeth should during this visit have felt the first movement 
of her child ; an occurrence which as it was afterwards regarded as 
ominous, was preserved by the oral tradition.* 

These are fistrther examples of the uncritical proceeding which 
pretends to disengage the mythical and poetical from the narrative, 
by plucking away a few twigs and blossoms of that growth, whilst 
it leaves the very root of the mythus undisturbed as purely histori- 
caL In our narrative the principal mythical feature (the remainder 
forms only its adjuncts) is precisely that which the above mentioned 
authors, in their pretended mythical explanations, retain as histori- 
cal : namely the visit of Mary to the pregnant Elizabeth. For, as 
we have already seen, the main tendency of the first chapter of Luke 
is to magnify Jesus by connecting the Baptist with him from the 
earliest possible point in a relation of inferiority. Now this object 
could not be better attained than by bringing about a meeting, not 
in the first instance of the sons, but of the mothers in reference to 
their sons, during their pregnancy, at which meeting some occur- 
rence which should prefigure the future relative .positions of these 
two men should take place. Now the more apparent the existence 
of a dogmatical motive as the origin of this visit, the less proba- 
bili^ is there that it had an historical foundation. With this prin- 
cipal feature the other details are connected in the following order: — 
The visit of the two women must be represented as possible and 
TOobable by the feature of family relationship between Mary and 
Elizabeth (v. 36.), which would also give a greater suitability to the 
subsequent connexion of the sons. Further a visit, so full of im- 
port, made precisely at that time, must have taken place by special 
oivine appomtment ; therefore it is an angel who refers Mary to her 
cousin. At the visit the subservient position of the Baptist to Jesus 

• In Henka't MaMum 1, 4, S. 725. 
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is to be particularly exhibited ; — this could have been effected hj 
the mother as indeed it is in her address to Jlary, but it were better 
if possible that the future Baptist himself should give a sign. The 
mutual relation of Esau and Jacob had been prefigured bj their 
struggles and position in their mother's womb. (Gen. xxv. 22. ff.) 
But, without too violent an offence against the laws of probability 
an ominous movement would not be attributed to the chud prior to 
that period of her pregnancy at which the motion of the foetus is 
felt; hence the necessity that Elizabeth should be in the sixth 
month of her pregnancy when Mary, in consequence of the commu- 
nication of the angel, set out to visit her cousin (v. 36.). Thus as 
Schleiermacher remarks* the whole arrangement of times had refers 
ence to the particular circumstance the author desired to contrive— 
the joyous responsive movement of the child in his mother's womb 
at the moment of Mary's entrance. To this end only must Mary's 
visit be delayed till after the fifth month ; and the angel not appear 
to her before that period. 

Thus not only does the visit of Mary to Elizabeth with all the 
attendant circumstances disappear from the page of history, but the 
historical validity of the further details — that John was only half a 
year older than Jesus ; that the two mothers were related ; that an 
intimacy subsisted between the families ; — cannot be affirmed on 
the testimony of Luke, unsupported by other authorities : indeed, 
the contrary rather will be found substantiated in the course of our 
critical investigations. 



CHAPTER IV. 
BERTH AND EARLIEST EVENTS OF THE LIFE OF JESUS. 

S 32. THE CENSUS. 

With respect to the birth of Jesus, Matthew and Luke agree 
in representing it as taking place at Bethlehem ; but whilst the lat- 
ter enters into a minute aetail of all the attendant circumstances, 
the former merely mentions the event as it were incidentally, refer- 
ring to it once in an appended sentence as the sequel to what had 
gone before, (L 25.) and again as a presupposed occurrence. (iL 1.) 
The one Evangelist seems to assume that Bethlehem was the ha- 
bitual residence of the parents; but according to the other they are 
led thither by very particular circumstances. This point of differ- 
ence between the Evangelists however can only be discussed afler 

Ueber den Lnluu. a 28 C 
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if^ Btall have collected more data ; we will therefore leave it for the 
present, and turn our attention to an error into which Luke, when 
compared with himself and with dates otherwise ascertained seems 
to have fallen. This is the statement, that the census, decreed by 
Augustus at the time when Cjrenius (Quirinus) was governor of 
Syria, was the occasion of the journey of the parents of Jesus, 
who usually resided at Nazareth, to Bethlehem where Jesus was 
bom (Luke iL 1. ff.) 

The first difficulty is that the dnoypattnj (namely, the inscription 
of the name and amount of property in order to facilitate the tax- 
ation) commanded by Augustus, is extended to all the toorld 'naaav 
lifv oUovfdvTpf, Tins expression, in its common acceptation at that 
time, would denote the orbis liomanus. But ancient authors men- 
tion no such general census decreed by Augustus ; they speak only 
of the assessment of single provinces decreed at different times. 
Consequently, it was said Luke meant to indicate by oUovfiivTi 
merely the land of Judea, and not the Roman world according to 
its ordinary signification. Examples were forthwith collected in 
proof of the possibility of such an interpretation,* but they in fact 
prove nothing. For supposing it could not be shown that in all 
these citations from the Septuagint, Josephus, and the New Testa^ 
ment, the expression really does signify, in the extravagant sense 
of these writers, the whole known world ; still in the instance in 
question where the subject is a decree of the Roman emperor, iraaa 
fl oUavfiivTi must necessarily be understood of the regions which he 
governed, and therefore of the orbi^ Homantie, This is the reason 
that latterly the opposite side has been taken up, and it has been 
maintained, upon the authority of Savigny, that in the time of Au- 
gustus a census of the whole empire was actually undertaken.! This 
is positively affirmed by late christian writers; J but the statement 
is rendered suspicious by the absence of all more ancient testimony ;§ 
and it is even contradicted by the fact, that for a considerable lapse of 
time an equal assessment throughout the empire was not effected. 
Finally, the very expressions of these writers show that their tes- 
timony rests upon that of Luke. || But, it is said, Augustus at all 
events attempted an equal assessment of the empire by means of an 
universal census ; and he began the carrying out his project by an 
assessment of individual provinces, but he left the further execution 
and completion to his successors.T Admit that the gospel term 
66yfia {decree) may be interpreted as a mere design, or, as Hofimann 
thinks, an undetermined project expressed in an imperial decree; 

• Olfihaasen, Paulas, Kiiindl. f Tholack, S. 194 ff. Neander, S. 10. X Cassiodor. 
Variamm 3, 52. Isidor. Orig. 5, 36. § To refer here to the Monutnentum Ancyranum^ 
which is said to record a census of the whole empire in the year of Rome 746, (Osiander, 
p. 95.) is proof of the greatest carelessness. For he who examines this inscription will 
iind mention only of three assessments census civium Romanorum^ which Suetonius desig- 
nates eensu* populi and of which Dio Cassius speaks, at least of one of them, as umypai^ 
Tuif iy Tp *lTa?ug KorouunnfTuv. See Ideler, Chronol. 2, S. 339. || In the authoritative 
dtation in Suidas are the words taken from Luke, abrti ^ diroypa^ irpuTTj kyivaxk, 
f Hoffmann, S. 231. 
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still the fiiliilment of this project in Judea at the time of the birth 
of Jesiis was impossible. 

Matthew places the birth of Jesus shortly before the death of 
Herod the Great, whom he represents (iL 19.) as dying daring the 
abode of Jesus in Egypt Luke says the same indirectly, for when 
speaking of the announcement of the birth of the Baptist, he refers 
it to the days of Herod the Grreat, and he places the birth of Jesus 
precisely six months later ; so that according to Luke, also, Jesus 
was bom, if not, like John, previous to the death of Herod L, shortly 
after that event. Now, aifter the death of Herod the country of Ju- 
dea fell to his son Archelaus, (Matt. ii. 22.) who, after a reign of 
something less than ten years, was deposed and banished by Au- 
gustus,* at which time Judea was first consituted a Roman province, 
and began to be ruled by Roman functionaries. t Thus the Roman 
census in question must have been made either under Herod the 
Great, or at the commencement of the reign of Archelaus. This is 
in the highest degree improbable, for in those countries which were 
not reduced in ^pormam provincice^ but were governed by regilms 
aociisj the taxes were levied by these princes, who paid a tribute to 
the Romans ; % and this was the state of things in Judea prior to the 
deposition of Archelaus. It has been the object of much research 
to make it appear probable that Augustus decreed a census, as an 
extraordinary measure, in Palestine imder Herod. Attention has 
been directed to the circumstance that the breviarium imperii, 
which Augustus left behind him, contained the financial state of the 
whole empire, and it has been suggested that, in order to ascertain 
the financial condition of Palestine, he caused a statement to be pre- 

Sared by Herod. § Reference has been made first to the record of 
osephus, that on account of some disturbance of the relations be- 
tween Herod and Augustus, the latter threatened for the future to 
make him feel his subjection ; || secondly, also to the oath of alle- 
giance to Augustus wnich, according to Josephus, the Jews were 
forced to take even during the lifetime of Herod.^ From which it 
is inferred that Augustus, since he had it in contemplation after the 
death of Herod to restrict the power of his sons, was very likely to 
have commanded a census in the last years of that prince. ** But 

• Joseph. AnUq. 17, 18, 2. B. j. 2, 7, 8. f AnUq. 17, 18, 6, 18, 1, 1. B. j. 2, 
8, 1. X Paulus, exeg. Handb. 1, a, S. 171. Winer, bibL Realw6rterbuch. § Tacit. 
Annal. 1, 11. Sueton. Octav. 101. But if in this docamtat opea pMbliom contmebamtur: 
quantum eivium socicrumque in armu; quot classet, regna, pravincim^ tribuia aut vectigaUa^ 
€t necettitates ac largitwne*: the number of troops and the sum which the Jewish prince 
had to Aimish, might have been given without a Boman tax being levied in their land. 
For Judea in particular Augustus had before him the subsequent census made by Quiri- 
nus. n 'Ori, naXai xpufuvoq a^ fcAy, vvv inniKot^ TCph^nu, Joseph. Antiq. i6, 9, 8. 
But the diflerence was a4)usted long before the death of Herod. Antiq. 16, 10, 9. Y Jo- 
seph. Antiq. 17, 2, 4. iravrdf Tob loudauutv fiepaiooavTOC 6i bpKuv, if /t^v tCvmioai YLoioapi 
icai mr fiamXiiJC wpax/iooL That this oath, far fh>m being a humiliating measure for 
Herod, coincided with his interest, is proved by the leal with which he punished tha 
Pharisees who revised to Uke it. ** Tholuck, S. 192 f. But the insurrection which the 
uTmypa^ after the depositions of Archelaus actually occasioned — a fact which outweigha 
all Tholuck's surmises — proves it to have been the first Roman measure of the kind in Ja£a« 
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it seems more probable that it took place shortly after the death of 
Herod, from the circumstance that Archelaus went to Rome concern- 
ing the matter of succession, and that during his absence, the Ro- 
man procurator Sabinus occupied Jerusalem, and oppressed the Jews 
by every possible means.* 

The Evangelist relieves us from a farther inquiry into this more 
or less historical or arbitrary combination by adding, that this tax- 
ing was first made when Cyrenius (Quirinus) was governor of Sy- 
rioy ^yefiovevovTog Tfjg Ivpiaa Kvfnjvtov; for it is an authenticated point 
that the assessment of Quirinus did not take place either under He- 
rod or early in the reign of Archelaus, the period at which, according 
to Luke, Jesus was bom. Quirinus was not at that time governor 
of Syria, a situation held during the last years of Herod by Sentius 
Satuminus, and after him by Quintilius Varus ; and it was not till 
long after the death of Herod that Quirinus was appointed governor 
of Syria. That Quirinus undertook a census of Judea we know 
certainly from Josephus,t who, however, remarks that he was sent 
to execute this measure, t^ *ApxeXdov x^^ ^k tnapxiav Treptypa^U 
<wyf, or vrroreAovf npoavefirf&elofu ttj Dvpcov;} thus about ten years 
after the time at which, according to Matthew and Luke, Jesus must 
have been bom. 

Yet commentators have supposed it possible to reconcile this ap- 
parently undeniable contradiction between Luke and history. The 
most dauntless explain the whole of the second verse as a gloss, 
which was early incorporated into the text.§ Some change the read- 
ing of the verse ; either of the nomen proprium^ by substituting 
the name of Satuminus or Quintilius,|| according to the example of 
Tertullian, who ascribed the census to the former ;T or of the other 
words, by various additions and modifications. Paulus^s alteration 
is the most simple. He reads, instead of avrri, avHj, and concludes, 
from the reasons stated above, that Augustus actually gave orders 
for a census during the reign of Herod L, and that the order was 
so far carried out as to occasion the joumey of Joseph and Mary to 
Bethlehem; but that Augustus being afterwards conciliated, the 
measure was abandoned, and avrrj rj d7Toypa4tnj was only carried into 
effect a considerable time later, by Quirinus. Trifling as this alter- 
ation, which leaves the letters unchanged, may appear, in order to 
render it admissible it must be supported by the context The re- 
verse, however, is the fact For if one sentence narrates a com- 
mand issued by a prince, and the very next sentence its execution, 
it is not probable that a space of ten years intervened. But chiefly, 
according to this view the Evangelist speaks, verse 1, of the decree 
of the emperor ; verse 2, of the census made ten years later ; but 
verse 3, without any remark, again of a joumey performed at the 

* Antiq. 17, 9, 8. 10, 1 ft B. j. 2, 2. 2. His oppressiont hoirevcr had reference 
mdy to the fortresaes and the treasures of Herod, f Antiq 18, 1, 1. % BelL jud. 2, 8, 
1. », 1. AnUq. 17, 18, 5. § Kuindl, Comm. in Luc. p. 820. || Winer, f Adv. Man- 
don. 4, 19. 
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time the command was issued ; which, in a rational narrative, is im* 
possible. Opposed to such arbitrary conjectures, and always to be 
ranked above them, are the attempts to solve a difficulty by legiti- 
mate methods of interpretation. Truly, however, to take irpimj in 
this connexion for irporripa, and ^efKJvevovTO^ JET. not for a geni- 
tive absolute, but for a genitive governed by a comparative, and 
thus to understand an enrolment before that of Quirinus,* is to do 
violence to grammatical construction ; and to insert 'frph rfj^ after 
np6T7i\ is no less uncritical. As little is it to be admitted that some 
preliminary measure, in which Quirinus was not employed, perhaps 
the already mentioned oath of allegiance, took place during the life- 
time of Herod, in reference to the census subsequently made by Qui- 
rinus : and that this preliminary step and the census were afterwards 
comprised under the same name. In order in some degree to ac- 
count for this appellation, Quirinus is said to have been sent into 
Judea, in Herod's time, as an extraordinary tax-commissioner;^ but 
this interpretation of the word rjyeiMrvevovrog is rendered impossible 
by the addition of the word Hvpoi^, in combination with which the 
expression can denote only the Prceaes SyrixB. 

Thus at the time at which Jesus, according to Matth. ii., 1, and 
Luke i., 5, 26. was bom, the census of which Luke iL, 1 £ speaks 
could not have taken place ; so that if the former statements are 
correct, the latter must be false. But may not the reverse be the 
fact, and Jesus have been bom after the banishment of Archelaus, 
and at the time of the census of Quirinus ? Apart from the difficul- 
ties in which this hypothesis would involve us in relation to the 
cluronology of the future life of Jesus, a Roman census, subsequent 
to the banishment of Archelaus, would not have taken the parents 
of Jesus from Nazareth in Galilee to Bethlehem in Judea. For Ju- 
dea only, and what otherwise belonged to the portion of Archelaus, 
became a Roman province and subjected to the census. In Galilee 
Herod Antipas continued to reign as an allied prince, and none of 
his subjects dwelling at Nazareth could have been called to Bethle- 
hem .by the census. The Evangelist therefore, in order to get a 
census, must have conceived the condition of things such as they 
were after the deposition of Archelaus ; but in order to get a census 
extending to Galilee, he must have imagined the kingoom to have 
continuea undivided, as in the time of Herod the Great. Thus he 
deals in manifest contradictions ; or rather he has an exceedingly 
sorry acquaintance with the political relations of that period ; for he 
extends the census not only to the whole of Palestine, but also, 
.(which we must not forget,) to the whole Roman world. 

Still these chronological incongruities do not exhaust the diffi- 
culties which beset this statement of Luke. His representation of 
the manner in which the census was made is subject to objection. 

* Storr, optuc acad. 8, S. 126 f. Saskind, vennischte Aufs&tze, S. 63. Tholuck 
S. 182 r. t MichaeliB, Anm. z. d. St und EinL in d. N. T. 1, 71. % Mooter, Stem der 
Weifcn, S. 88. 
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In the first plaoe it is said, the taxing took Joseph to Bethlehem, 
because he woe of the house and lineage of David^ (J^a to elvcu av- 
rbv ^ oIkov Kol narpia^ Aaffld, and likewise every one into his own 
city, €lg T^ Uiav TrdAiv, i. e, according to the context, to the place 
whence his £unily had originally sprung. Now, that every inivid- 
nal should be registered in his own city was required in all Jewish 
inscriptions, because among the Jews the organization of families 
and tribes constituted the very basis of the state. The Romans, on 
the contrary, were in the habit of taking the census at the resi- 
dences, and at the principal cities in the district.* They conformed 
to the usages of the conquered countries only in so far as they did 
not interfere with their own objects. In the present instance it 
would have been directly contrary to their design, had they removed 
individuals — Joseph for example — ^to a great distance, where the 
amount of their property was not known, and their statement con- 
cerning it could not be checked-t The view of Schleiermacher is 
the more admissible, that the real occasion which took the parents 
to Bethlehem was a sacerdotal inscription, which the Evangelist con- 
founded with the better known census of Quirinus. But this con- 
cession does not obviate the contradiction in this dubious statement 
of Luke. He allows Mary to be inscribed with Joseph, but accord- 
ing to Jewish customs inscriptions had relation to men only. Thus, 
at all events, it is an inaccuracy to represent Mary as undertaking 
the journey, in order to be inscribed with her betrothed in his own 
city. Or, if with Paulus we remove this inaccuracy by a forced 
construction of the sentence, we can no longer perceive what induce- 
ment could have instigated Mary, in her particidar situation, to make 
so long a journey, since, unless we adopt the airy hypothesis of 
Olshausen and others, that Mary was the heiress of property in Beth- 
lehem, she had nothing to do there. 

The Evangelist, however, knew perfectly well what she had to 
do there ; namely, to fulfil the prophecy of Micah (v. 1), by giving 
birth, in the city of David, to the Messiah. Now as he set out with 
the supposition that the habitual abode of the parents of Jesus was 
Nazareth, so he sought after a lever which should set them in mo- 
tion towards Bethlehem, at the time of the birth of Jesus. Far and 
wide nothing presented itself but the celebrated census ; he seized 
it the more unhesitatingly because the obscurity of his own vdew of 
the historical relations of that time, veiled firom him the many diflS- 
culties connected with such a combination. K this be the true his- 
tory of the statement in Luke, we must agree with K. Ch. L. 
Schmidt when he says, tliat to attempt to reconcile the statement 
of Luke concerning the dnoypatpil with chronology, would be to do 
the narrator too much honour; he wished to place Mary in Beth- 
lehem, and therefore times and circumstances were to accommodate 
themselves to his pleasure. ( 

♦ Faolas. W^ettatein. f Credner. | In Schmidt's Bibliothek fiir Kritik und Exe- 
gMe, 3, 1. S. 124. See lUiser, bibl. Theol. 1, S. 230; Ammon, FortbUdiing, 1, S. 196; 
Credner, Einleitnng in d« N. T., 1, S. 155 ; De Wette, exeget. UandbudL .v 
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Thus we have here neither a fixed point for the date of the birth 
of Jesus, nor an explanation of the occasion which led to his being 
bom precisely at Bethlehem. If then — it may justly be said — no 
other reason why Jesus should have been bom at Bethlehem can be 
adduced than that given by Luke, we have absolutely no guarantee 
that Bethlehem was his birth-place. 

§ 33. PABTICULAR CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE mRTH OF JESUS — ^THB 

CIRCUMCISION. 

The basis of the narrative, the arrival of Joseph and Mary as 
strangers in Bethlehem on account of the census, being once chosen 
by Luke, the farther details are consistently built upon it. In con- 
sequence of the influx of strangers brought to Bethlehem by the 
census, tliere is no room for the travellers in the inn, and they are 
compelled to put up with the accommodation of a stable where Mary 
is forthwith delivered of her first-bom. But the child, who upon 
earth comes into being in so humble an abode, is highly regarded in 
heaven. A celestial messenger announces the birth of the Messiah, 
to shepherds who are guard mg their flocks in the fields by night, 
and directs them to the child in the manger. A choir of the heav- 
enly host singing hymns of praise next appears to them, after which 
they seek ana find the child. (Luke ii. 6—20.) 

The apocryphal gospels and the traditions of the Fathers still 
further embellished the birth of Jesus. According to the Prot- 
evangelium Jacobin* Joseph conducts Mary on an ass to Bethlehem 
to be taxed. As they approach the city she begins to make now 
mournful, now joyous gestures, and upon inquiry explains that — 
(as once in Rebecca's womb the two hostile nations struggled, Gren. 
XXV. 23) — she sees two people before her, the one weeping, the 
other laughing : i. c. according to one explanation, the two portions 
of Israel, to one of whom the advent of Jesus was set (Luke iu 34) 
d^ TTTukiiv, for the folly to the other c^c avdaraaiv, for the rising 
again. According to another interpretation, the two people were 
the Jews who should reject Jesus, and the heathens who should ac- 
cept him.t Soon, however, whilst still without the city — as appears 
from the context and the reading of several MSS — ^Mary is seized 
with the pains of child-bearing, and Joseph brings her into a cave 
situated by the road side, where veiled by a cloud of light, all na- 
ture pausing in celebration of the event, she brings her child into 
the world, and after her delivery is found, by women called to her 
assistance, still a viigin.J The legend of the birth of Jesus in a 
cave was known to Justin§ and to Origen,|| who, in order to recon- 
cile it with the account in Luke that he was laid in a manger, sup- 
pose a manger situated within the cave. Many modem commentators 

* Chap. 17. Compare HUtoria de natir. Mariae ct de infantia Servatoris, c. 13^ 
f Fabricius, im Codex Apociyph. N. T. 1, S. 105. not« y. % Ambrosiua and Jerome. Sea 
GieMler K. 6. 1, S. 516. § DiaL c Tryph. 78. | C. CeU. 1, 51. 
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agree with them ;* whflst others prefer to consider the cave itself as 
^TVff, in the sense of foddering-stalLf For the birth of Jesus in a 
cave, Justin appeals to the prophecy in Isaiah xxviii. 16 : oinog (the 
righteous) oUijaei tv inpriXi^ (TTnyAot^ irirpag loxvpag. In like manner, 
for the statement that on the third day the child Jesus, when brought 
firom the cave into the stable, was worshipped by the oxen and the 
asses, the Historia de JTativitate MariaeX &c. refers to Isaiah L 3: 
cognovit bos jposseesorsm suurn^ et aeinus praesepe domi?ii sui. In 
several apocryphas, between the Magi and the women who assist at 
the birth, the shepherds are forgotten ; but they are mentioned in 
the Evangdium infantiae arahtcurrh^% where it says, that when they 
arrived at the cave, and had kindled a fire of rejoicing, the heavenly 
host appeared to them. 

K we take the circumstances attending the birth of Jesus, nar- 
rated by Luke, in a supranaturalistic sense, many difficulties occur. 
First, it may reasonably be asked, to what end the angelic appari- 
tion? The most obvious answer is, to make known the birth of 
Jesus ^ but so little did it make it known that, in the neighbouring 
city of Jerusalem, it is the Magi who give the first information ot 
the new-bom king of the Jews; and in the future history of Jesus, 
no trace of any such occurrence at his birth is to be found. Conse- 
quently, the object of that extraordinary phenomenon was not to 
give a wide-spreading intimation of the fact; for if so, God failed 
in his object Must we then agree with Schleiermacher, that the 
aim was limited to an immediate operation upon the shepherds? 
Then we must also suppose with him, that the shepherds, equally 
with Simeon, were filled with Messianic expectations, and that God 
designed by this apparition to reward and confirm their pious belief. 
The narrative however says nothing of this heavenly frame of mind, 
neither does it mention any abiding effects produced upon these men. 
According to the whole tenor of the representation, the apparition 
seems to have had reference, not to the shepherds, but exclusively 
to the glorification and the proclaiming of the birth of Jesus, as the 
Messiah. But as before observed, the latter aim was not accom- 
plished, and the former, by itself, like every mere empty display, is 
an object unworthy of God. So that this circumstance in itself 
presents no inconsiderable obstacle to the supranaturalistic conception 
of the history. K, to the above considerations, we add those already 
stated which oppose the belief in apparitions and the existence of 
angels in general, it is easy to imderstand that with respect to this 
narrative eAao reftige has been sought in a natural explanation. 

The results of the first attempts at a natural explanation were 
certainly sufficiently rude. Thus Eck regarded the angel as a mes- 
senger firom Bethlehem, who carried a light which caught the eye of 
the shepherds, and the song of the heavemy host as the merry tones of 
a party accompanying the messenger. || Paulus has woven together 

*He88,01sliaiiaen,PaaltiA. fPaulus. }Chap.U. §Chap.4mThilo, S.69. || In seinem 
Temdi fiber die Wnndeigeech. dee X. T. See Gkbler's neuestes theoL Journ., 7, S. 41 !• 
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a more refined and matter of fact explanation. Mary, who Iiad met 
with a hospitable reception in a herdsman's family, and who was 
natm»lly elated with the hope of giving birth to the Messiah, told 
her expectations to the members of this family; to whom as inhabi* 
tants of a city of David the communication could not have been 
indifferent These shepherds therefore on preceiving, whilst in the 
fields by night, a luminous appearance in the air, — a phenomenon 
which traveUers say is not uncommon in those regions — they inter- 
pret it as a divine intimation that the stranger in tlieir foddering-stall 
is delivered of the Messiah; and &s the meteoric light extends and 
moves to and fro, they take it for a choir of angels chaunting hymns 
of praise. Returning home they find their anticipations confirmed 
by the event, and that which at first they merely conjectured to be 
the sense and interpretation of the phenomenon, they now, after the 
manner of the East, represent as words actually spoken.* 

This explanation rests altogether on the assumption, that the 
shepherds were previously acquainted with Mary's expectation that 
she should give birth to the Messiah. How otherwise should they 
have been led to consider the sign as referring particularly to the 
birth of the Messiah in their manger ? Yet this very assumption is 
the most direct contradiction of the gospel account. For, in the 
first place, the Evangelist evidently does not suppose the manger to 
belong to the shepherds : since after he has narrated the delivery of 
Mary in the manger, he then goes on to speak of the shepherds as 
a new and distinct subject, not at all connected with the manger. 
His words are : and there were in the same country shepherdsy koX 
'rroifiiveg ^aav kv t^ X^P?' ^V o>vt^. If this explanation were correct 
he would, at all events, have said, the shepherds i&c. ol 6k notfjiiveg 
«c. T. X. ; besides he would not have been wholly silent respecting 
the comings and goings of these shepherds during the day, and 
their departure to guard the flock at the approach of night But, 
grant these presupposed circumstances, is it consistent in Paulus to 
represent Mary, at first so reserved concerning her pregnancy as to 
conceal it even fiK)m Joseph, and then so communicative that, just 
arrived among strangers, she parades the whole history of her ex- 
pectations? Again the sequel of the narrative contradicts the as- 
sumption that the shepherds were informed of the matter by Mary 
herself before her delivery. For, according to the gospel history, 
the shepherds receive the first intelligence of the birth of the Sav- 
iour ocirilp firom the angel who appears to them, and who tells them, 
as a sign of the truth of his communication, that they shall find the 
babe lying in a manger. Had they already heard from Mary of the 
approaching birth of the Messiah, the meteoric appearance would 
have been a confirmation to them of Mary's words, and not the 
finding of the child a proof of the truth of the apparition. Finally, 
may we so far confide in the investigations already made as to 

* Exegi Handb. S. 180 ff. As Paulas supposes an external natural phenomenon so 
>fftt^»f* imagines a mental vision of angels^ Synopse der vier Evangelien, S. 8. 
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inqtiire, whence, if neither a miraculous announcement nor a super- 
natural conception actually occurred, could Mary have derived the 
confident anticipation that she should give birth to the Messiah ? 

In opposition to this natural explanation, so fiill of difficulties 
on every side, Bauer announced his adoption of the mythical view;* 
in tact, however, he did not advance one step beyond the interpre- 
tation of the Rationalists, but actually repeated Paulus's exposition 
point for point To this mixed mythical explanation Gabler justly 
objected that it, equally with the natural interpretation, multiplies 
improbabilities : by the adoption of the pure, dogmatic my thus, 
every thing appears simpler; thereby, at the same time, greater 
harmony is introduced into the early christian history, all the pre- 
ceding narratives of which ought equally to be interpreted as pure 
mythLt Gabler, accordingly, explained the narrative as the pro- 
duct of the ideas of the age, which demanded the assistance of an- 
gels at the birth of the Messiah. Now had it been known that Mary 
was delivered in a dwelling belonging to shepherds, it would also 
have been concluded that angels must have brought the tidings to 
these good shepherds that the Messiah was bom in their manger ; 
and the angels, who cease not praising God, must have sung a 
hymn of praise on the occasion. Gabler thinks it impossible, tiiat 
a Jewish christian who should have known some of the data of the 
birth of Jesus, could have thought of it otherwise than as here 
depicted.^ 

This explanation of Gabler shows, in a remarkable manner, how 
difficult it is entirely to extricate oneself from the natural explana- 
tion, and to rise completely to the mythical ; for whilst this theo- 
logian believes he treads on pure mythical ground, he still stands 
with one foot upon that of the natural interpretation. He selects 
from the account of Luke one incident as historical which, by its 
connexion with other unhistorical statements and its conformity to 
the spirit of the primitive christian legend, is proved to be merely 
mythical ; namely, that Jesus was really bom in a shepherd's dwell- 
ing. He also borrows an assumption from the natural explanation, 
which the mythical needs not to obtrude on the text: that the 
shepherds to whom it is alleged the angels appeared, were the pos- 
sessors of the manger in which Mary was delivered. The first de- 
tail, upon which the second is built, belongs to the same machinery 
by which Luke, with the help of the census, transported the parents 
of Jesus from Nazareth to Bethlehem. Now we know what is the 
tact respecting the census ; it crumbles away inevitably before cri- 
ticism, and with it the datum built entirely upon it, that Jesus was 
bom in a manger. For had not the parents of Jesus been strangers, 
and had they not come to Bethlehem in company with so large a 
concourse of strangers as the census might have occasioned, the 

* Hebriiflche Mythologie, 2. Thl. S. 223 S. f Recenaion von Bauer's hebr. Mytho- 
logie in Gabler*8 Joornal filr auserlesene theol. Literator, 2, 1, S. 58 f. X Nenestes theol* 
Journal, 7, S. 412 f. 
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cause which obliged Mary to accept a stable for her place of delivery 
would no longer have existed. But, on the other hand, the incident, 
that Jesus was bom in a stable and saluted in the first Instance by 
shepherds, is so completely in accordance with the spirit of the an- 
cient legend, that it is evident the narrative may have been derived 
purely from this source. Theophylact, in his time, pointed out its 
true character, when he says : the angels did not appear to the 
scribes and pharisees of Jerusalem who were full of all malice, but 
to the shepherds, in the fields, on account of their simplicity and 
innocence, and because tliey by their mode of life were the succes- 
sors of the patriarchs.* It was in the field by the flocks that Moses 
was visited by a heavenly apparition (Exod. iii. 1 ff.); and God tock 
David, the forefather of the Messiah, from his sheepfolds (at Beth- 
lehem), to be the shepherd of his people. Psalm Ixxviii. 70. (comp. 
1 Sam. xvi. 11.). The mythi of the ancient world more generally 
ascribed divine apparitions to countrymen t and shepherds ;t the 
sons of the gods, and of great men were frequently broi^ht up 
among shepherds. § In the same spirit of the ancient legend is the 
apocryphal invention that Jesus was bom in a cave, and we are at 
once reminded of the cave of Jupiter and of the other gods ; even 
though the misunderstood passage of Isaiah xxxiii. 16. may have 
been the immediate occasion of this incident. || Moreover the night, 
in which the scene is laid, — (unless one refers here to the rabbinical 
representations, according to which, the deliverance by means of the 
Messiah, like the deliverance fix>m Egypt, should take place by 
night, f) — ^forms the obscure background against which the mani- 
fested glory of the Lord shone so much the more brilliantly, which, 
as it is said to have glorified the birth of Moses,** could not have 
been absent from that of the Messiah, his exalted antitype. 

The mythical interpretation of this section of the gospel history 
has foimd an opponent in Schleiermacher.ft He thinks it improb- 
able that this commencement of the second chapter of Luke is a 
continuation of the first, written by the same author; because the fre- 
quent opportunities of introducing lyrical eflFiisions — as for example, 
when the shepherds returned glorifying and praising Grod, v. 20 — 
are not taken advantage of as in the first chapter; and here in- 
deed we can in some measure agree with him. But when he adds 
that a decidedly poetical character cannot be ascribed to this narrar 
tive, since a poetical composition would of necessity have contained 
more of the lyrical, this only proves that Scldeiermacher has not 
justly apprehended the notion of that kind of poetry of which he 
here treats, namely, the poetry of the mythus. In a word, myth- 
ical poetry is objective: the poetical exists in the substance of 

* In Lnc. 2. in Soicer 2, p. 789 f. f Servius ad Virg. Eel 10, 26. % LiUn pro- 
gymn. p. 138, in Wetstein, S. 662. § Thus Cyras, see Herod. 1, 110 ff. Romolos, tee 
Livy, 1, 4. il ThUo, Codex, Apocr. N. T. 1, S. 383, not f Vid. Sch6ttg«n, 2, S. 631. 
** Sou, 1, 48 : Sapiente* nostri perhiberU, circa horam nativUatu Motia Mam dommm 
repUtam/uisse luce (Wetstein). ff Ueber den Lukas, S. 29 t With whom Neander 
and others now agree. — L. J. Ch., S. 21 f. 
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the narrative, and may therefore appear in the pkinest form, free 
from all the adornments of lyrical effiisions; which latter are rather 
only the subsequent additions of a more intelligent and artificially 
elaborated subjective poetry.* Undoubtedly tms section seems to 
have been preserved to us more nearly in its original legendary 
form, whilst the narratives of the first chapter in Luke bear rather 
the stamp of having been re-wrought by some poetical individual; 
but historical truth is not on that account to be sought here any 
more than there. Consequently the obligation which Schleiermacher 
further imposes upon himself, to trace out the source of this narrative 
in the gospel of Luke, can only be regarded as an exercise of inge- 
nuity. He refuses to recognize that source in Mary, though a ref- 
erence to her might have been found in the observation, v. 19, she 
kept all these sayings in her heart; wherein indeed he is the more 
right, since that observation (a fact to which Schleiermacher does 
not advert) is merely a phrase borrowed from the history of Jacob 
and his son JosepLf For as the narrative in Grenesis relates of 
Jacob, the &ther of Joseph, that child of miracle, that, when the 
latter told his significant dreams, and his brethren envied him, his 
father observed the saying: so the narrative in Luke, both here 
and at verse 51, relates of Mary, that she, whilst others gave ut- 
terance aloud to their admiration at the extraordinary occurrences 
which happened to her child, kept all these things and pondered 
them in her heart But the above named theologian points out 
the shepherds instead of Mary as the source of our narrative, alleg- 
ing that all the details are riven, not from Mary's point of view, 
but from that of the shepherds. More truly however is the point of 
view that of the legend which supersedes both. If Schleiermacher 
finds it impossible to believe that this narrative is an air bubble 
conglomerated out oi nothing; he must include under the word noth- 
ing the Jewish and early christian ideas — concerning Bethlehem, 
as the necessary birthplace of the Messiah; concerning the condition 
of the shepherd, as being peculiarly favoured by communications 
from heaven; concerning angels, as the intermediate agents in such 
oonmiunications — notions, we on our side cannot possibly hold in 
80 little estimation, but we find it easy to conceive that something 
similar to our narrative might have formed itself out of them. Fi- 
nally, when he finds an adventitious or designed invention impossible, 
because the Christians of that district might easily liave inquired of 
Mary or of the disciples concerning the truth of the matter: he 
speaks too nearly the language of the ancient apologists, and pre- 

« Comp. De Wette, Kritik der moMischen Geschichte, 8. 116 ; George, My thus n. 
Sage, 8. 33 f. 

t Gen. xxxviL 11 (LXX) : Luc. 2, 18 f. 

'E^>Ukd8v 6k aMv ol 6deip6l airov, bdk Mi Kovrec ol uKovaavrea i^avfiaaav, 

nm^ airov dur^ae to /&^/ia.— Schoett- ^ di Uaputfi nuvra awerifpei tu fffifiara row- 
gen, hone, 1, 262. to, avfi(itMovaa h ry jcapd£(i avr^. 2, 51 : 

Koi If foirrip aitTov dterjjpei nuvra rii fii/iOTa 
ravra h t^ Kopdi^ ovr^. 
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supposes the ubiquity of these persons,* already alluded to in the 
Introduction, who however could not possibly have been in all 
places rectifying the tendency to form christian legends, wherever 
it manifested itself. 

The notice of the circumcision of Jesus (Luke ii. 21.), evidently 
proceeds from a narrator who had no real advice of the fact, but 
who assumed as a certainty that, according to Jewish custom, the 
ceremony took place on the eighth day, and who was desirous of 
commemorating this important event in the life of an Israelitish 
boy ;t in like manner as Paul (Phil. iii. 5.) records his circumcision 
on the eighth day. The contrast however between the fullness of 
detail with which this point is elaborated and coloured in the life of 
the Baptist, and the barrenness and brevity with which it is stated 
in reference to Jesus, is striking, and may justify an agreement 
with the remark of Sjjhleiermacher, that here, at least the author of 
the first chapter is no longer the originator. Such being the state 
of the case, this statement furnishes nothing for our object, which 
we might not already have known; only we have till now had no 
opportunity of observing, distinctly, that the pretented appointment 
of the name of Jesus before his birth likewise belongs merely to the 
mythical dress of the narrative. When it is said his name was 
called JestiSj which was so named of the angd before he was con- 
ceived in the womhj the importance attached to the circumstance is 
a dear sign, that a dogmatic interest lies at the bottom of this feat- 
ure in the narrative; which interest can be no other than that 
which gave rise to the statement — ^in the Old Testament concerning 
an Isaac and Ishmael, and in the New Testament concerning a John — 
that the names of these children were, respectively, revealed to 
their parents prior to their birth, and on account of which interest 
the rabbins in particular, expected that the same thing should occur 
in relation to the name of the Messiah.J Without doubt there were 
likewise other far more natural reasons which induced the parents 
of Jesus to give him this name (•'B^n an abbreviation of ^^"^ 6 Kvfuof 
ocrrripla'^ a name which was very common among his countrymen; 
but because this name agreed in a remarkable manner with the path 
of life subsequently chosen by him as Messiah and oun^, it was 
not thought possible that this coincidence could have been uccidentaL 
Besides it seemed more appropriate that the name of the Messiah 
should have been determined by divine command than by human 
arbitration, and consequently the appointment of the name was as- 
cribed to the same angel who had announced the conception of 
Jesus. 

* See Introduction, f Perhaps as a precautionary measure to obviate objections on 
the part of the Jews. (Ammon, Fortbildung 1, S. 217.) } Pirke K. Elieser, 33 : Sex 
hominufn notnina dicta sunt, atUequam ntucertntur : hcMci nempe, ItntaiKi, Motit, Solo^ 
monit, Jaaia et nomen regis Messia, Bereschith rabba, sect 1, foL 3, S.— (Schdttgen, bo- 
ne, 2, s. 486.) : Sex res pnevenerunt creationem mundi : qtuedam ex iUis creatie sunt, 
nempe lex et thronns glori» ; ali» asoenderunt in cogitationem (Dei) ut crearentur, ni- 
mirom Patriarchs, Israel, templum, et nomen Kesaias. 
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S 34 THE BIAGI AND THBIR STAR — THE PLIGHT INTO EGYPT AND 

THE MURDER OP THE CHILDREN IN BETHLEHEM — CRITICISM OF THE 

8UPRANATURALISTIC VIEW. 

In the Gospel of Matthew also we have a narrative of the Mes- 
siah's entrance into the world ; it differs considerably in detail from 
that of Luke, which we have just examined, but in the former part 
of the two accounts there is a general similarity (Matt. ii. 1 ff.). 
The object of both narratives is to describe the solemn introduction 
of the Messianic infant, the heralding of his birth undertaken by 
heaven itself, and his first reception among men.* In both, atten- 
tion is called to the new-bom Messiah by a celestial phenomenon; 
according to Luke, it is an angel clothed in brightness, according to 
Matthew, it is a star. As the apparitions are different, so accordmg- 
ly are the recipients; the angel addresses simple shepherds; the 
star is discovered by eastern magi, who are able to interpret for them- 
selves the voiceless sign. Both parties are directed to Bethlehem; 
the shepherds by the words of the angel, the magi by the instructions 
they obtain in Jerusalem; and both do homage to the infant; the 
poor shepherds by siiiging hymns of praise, the magi by costly pres- 
ents from their native country. But from this point the two nar- 
ratives begin to diverge widely. In Luke all proceeds happily; 
the shepherds return with gladness in their hearts, the child expe- 
riences no molestation, he is presented in the temple on the appoint- 
ed day, thrives and grows up in tranquillity. In Matthew, on the 
contrary, affairs take a tragical turn. The inquiry of the wise men 
in Jerusalem concerning the new-bom King of the Jews, is the oc- 
casion of a murderous decree on the part of Herod against the chil- 
dren of Bethlehem, a danger from which the infant Jesus is rescued 
only by a sudden flight into Egypt, whence he and his parents do 
not return to the Holy Land till after the death of Herod. 

Thus we have here a double proclamation of the Messianic child: 
we might, however, suppose that the one by the angel, in Luke, 
would announce the birth of the Messiah to the immediate neigh- 
bourhood ; the other, by means of the star, to distant lands. But 
as according to Matthew, the birth of Jesus became known at Je- 
rusalem, which was in the immediate vicinity, by means of the star; 
if this representation be historical, that of Luke, according to which 
the shepherds were the first to spread abroad with praises to God 
(v. 17, 20.), that which had been communicated to them as glad 
tidings for all people (v. 10.), cannot possibly be correct. So, on 
the other hand, if it be true triat the birth of Jesus was made known 
in the neighbourhood of Bethlehem as Luke states, by an angelic 
communication to the shepherds, Matthew must be in error when 
he represents the first intelligence of the event as subsequently 
brought to Jerusalem (which is only from two to three hours distant 
from Bethlehem) by the ma^. But as we have recognized many 
indications of the unhistpric^ character of the announcement by the 
* Compb SchDeckenbiirger, Ober den Unpmng des enten knnoniachMi EruigeUaiiu, a* 69 £ 
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shepherds given in Luke, the ground is left clear for that of Matthew, 
which must be judged of according to its inherent credibility. 

Our narrative commences as if it were an admitted fact, that 
astrologers possessed the power of recognizing a star announcing 
the birth of the Messiah. That eastern magi should have know- 
ledge of a King of the Jews to whom they owed religious homage 
might indeed excite our surprise; but contenting ourselves here 
witn remarking, that seventy years later an expectation did prevail 
in the east that a ruler of the world would arise from among the 
Jewish people,* we pass on to a yet more weighty difficulty. Ac- 
cording to this narrative it appears, that astrology is right when it 
asserts that the birth of great men and important revolutions in 
human affiiirs are indicated by astral phenomena ; an opinion long 
since consigned to the region of superstition. It is therefore to be 
explained, how this deceptive science could in this solitary instance 
prove true, though in no other case are its inferences to be relied on. 
The most obvious explanation, from the orthodox point of view, is 
an appeal to the supernatural intervention of God; who, in this 
particular instance, in order to bring the distant magi imto Jesus, 
accommodated himself to their astrological notions, and caused the 
anticipated star to appear. But the adoption of this expedient in- 
volves very serious consequences. For the coincidence of the re- 
markable sequel with the astrolo^cal prognostic could not fail to 
strengthen the belief, not only ot the magi and their fellow-coun- 
trymen, but also of the Jews and Christians who were acquainted 
with the circumstances, in the spurious science of astrology, thereby 
creating incalculable error and mischief. K therefore it be unadvis- 
able to admit an extraordinary divine intervention,! and if the posi- 
tion that in the ordinary course of nature, important occurrences on 
this earth are attended by changes in the heavenly bodies, be aban- 
doned, the only remaining explanation lies in the supposition of an 
accidental coincidence. But to appeal to chance is in fact either to 
say nothing, or to renounce the supranaturalistic point of view. 

But the orthodox view of this account not only sanctions the 
false science of astrology, but also confirms the false interpretation 
of a passage in the prophets. For as the magi, following their star, 
proceed in the right dilution, so the chief priests and scribes of Je- 
rusalem whom Herod, on learning the arrival and object of the magi, 
summons before him and questions concerning the birth-place of the 
King of the Jews, interpret the passage in Micah v. 1. as signifying 
that the Messiah should be bom in Bethlehem ; and to this signifi- 
cation the event corresponds. Now such an application of the above 

* JoMplu B. J. vl vL 4 : Tacit HUtor. v. 18; Saeton. Vespu. 4. All the exUnt 
allosionfl to the existence of such a hope at the era of Christ's birth, relate only in an in- 
determinate manner to a ruler of the world. Virg. Eclog. 4 ; Soeton. Octav. 94. f In 
laying that it it inadmissible to suppose a divine intervention directly tending to connte* 
nance superstition, I refer to what is called inunedicUe intervention. In the doctrine of 
mediate intervention, which includes the co-operation of man, there is doubtless a mixtnra 
ot truth and error. Neander oooAises the twa L. J. Ch. S. 29. 
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passage can only be made hy forcing tlie words from their true 
meaning and from all relation with the context, according to the 
well-known practice of the rabbins. For independently of the ques- 
tion whether or not under the word i^o in the passage cited, the 
Messiah be intended, the entire context shows the meaning to be, 
not that the expected governor who was to come forth out of Beth- 
kheni would actually be bom in that city, but only that he would 
be a descendant of David, whose family sprang from Bethlehem.* 
Thus allowing the magi to have been rightly directed by means of 
the rabbinical exegesis of the orade, a false interpretation must have 
hit on the truth, either by means of divine intervention and accom- 
modation, or by accident. The judgment pronounced in the case 
of the star is applicable here also. 

After receiving the above answer from the Sanhedrim, Herod 
summons the magi before him, and his first question concerns the 
time at which the star appeared (v. 7.). Why did he wish to know 
this?t The 16th verse tells us; that he might thereby calculate 
the age of the Messianic child, and thus ascertain up to what age it 
woula be necessary for him to put to death the children of Bethle- 
hem, so as not to miss the one announced by the star. But this 
plan of murdering all the children of Bethlehem up to a certain age, 
that he might destroy the one likely to prove fatal to the interests 
of his fi&miiy, was not conceived by Herod until after the magi had 
disappointed his expectation that they would return to Jerusalem ; 
a deception which, if we may judge from his violent anger on ac- 
count of it (v. 16) Herod had by no means anticipated. Prior to 
this, according to v. 8, it had been his intention to obtain from the 
magi, on their return, so close a description of the child, his dwelling 
and circumstances, that it would be easy for him to remove his in- 
£mtine rival without sacrificing any other life. It was not until he 
had discovered the stratagem of the magi, that he was obliged to 
have recourse to the more violent measure for the execution of which 
it was necessary for him to know the time of the star's appearance, f 
How fortunate for him, then, that he had ascertained this time be- 
fore he had decided on the plan that made the information important; 
but how inconceivable that he should make a point which was only 
indirectly connected with his original project, the subject of his first 
and most eager interrogation (v. 7.)! 

Herod, in the second place, commissions the magi to acquaint 
themselves accurately with all tliat concerns the royal infant, and 
to impart their knowledge to him on their return, that he also may 
go and tender his homage to the child, that is, according to his real 
meaning, take sure measures for putting him to death (v. 8.). Such 

* Paoloi and De Wette, ezeg. Handb. in loc f According to Hoffmann (p. 256), that 
be might control the auertion of the magi by inquiring of his own astrologers, whether 
thej had seen the sUr at the same time. This is not merely unsupported by the text — it is 
fat direct contradiction to it, for we are there told that Herod at once gave terrified cre- 
dcBoe to the magi, t FHtxsche, in loc aptly says — camperto, quati magoM non adiert- 
dkmrm Haiim sctvusd, orii siderit tempore etc 
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a proceeding on the part of an astute monarch like Herod has long 
been held improbable.* Even if he hoped to deceive the ma^, 
while in conference with them, by adopting this friendly mask, he 
must necessarily foresee that others would presently awaken them 
to the probability that he harboured evil designs against the child, 
and thus prevent them from returning accordmg to his injunction. 
He might conjecture that the parents of the child on hearing of the 
ominous interest taken in him by the king, would seek his safety 
by flight, and finally, that those inhabitants of Bethlehem and its 
environs who cherished Messianic expectations, would be not a little 
confirmed in them by the arrival of the magi. On all these grounds, 
Herod's only prudent measure would have been either to detain the 
magi in Jerusalem, t and in the meantime by means of secret emis- 
saries to dispatch the child to whom such peculiar hopes were at- 
tached, and who must have been easy of discovery in the little vil- 
lage of Bethlehem ; or to have given the magi companions who, so 
soon as the child was found, might at once have put an end to his 
existence. Even Olshausen thinks that these strictures are not 
groundless, and his best defence against them is the observation that 
the histories of all ages present unaccountable instances of forgetful- 
ness — ^a proof that the course of human events is guided by a su- 
preme hand. When the supematuralist invokes the supreme hand 
in the case before us, he must suppose that God himself blinded 
Herod to the surest means of attaining his object, in order to save 
the Messianic child from a premature death. But the other side of 
this divine contrivance is, that instead of the one child, many others 
must die. There would be nothing to object against such a substi- 
tution in this particular case, if it could be proved that there was no 
other possible mode of rescuing Jesus from a fate inconsistent with 
the scheme of human redemption. But if it be once admitted, that 
God interposed supematurally to blind the mind of Herod and to 
suggest to the magi that they should not return to Jerusalem, we 
are constrained to ask, why did not God in the first instance inspire 
the magi to shun Jerusalem and proceed directly to Bethlehem, 
whither Herod's attention would not then have been so immediately 
attracted, and thus the disastrous sequel perhaps have been alto- 
gether avoided ? J The supranaturalist has no answer to this ques- 
tion but the old-fashioned argument that it was good for the in&nts 
to die, because they were thus freed by transient suffering from 
much misery, and more especially from the danger of sinning against 
Jesus with the unbelieving Jews ; whereas now they had the honour 
of losing their lives for the sake of Jesus, and thus of ranking as 
martyrs, and so forth.§ 

* K. Ch. L. Schmidt, exeg. Beitr&ge, 1, S. 150 f. Comp. Fritzache and De Wette in 
loc f Hoffmann thinks that Herod shnnned this measore as a breach of hospitality; yet 
this very Herod he represents as a monster of cruelty, and that justly, for the conduct at- 
tributed to the monarch in chap. ii. of Matth. is not unworthy of liis heart, against which 
Neander superfluously argues (p. 80 £), but of his head. t Schmidt, at sup. p. 155 f. 
§ StarlK, Synops. bibL exeg. in N, T. p. 62. 
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The magi leave Jerusalem by night, the favourite time for tra- 
velling in t& east. The star, whien they seem to have lost sight 
of since their departure from home, again appears and goes be^re 
them on the road to Bethlehem, until at length it remains stationary 
over the house that contains the wondrous child and its parents. 
The way from Jerusalem to Bethlehem lies southward ; now the 
true path of erratic stars is either fix)m west to east, as that of the 
planets and of some comets, or fix)m east to west, as that of other 
comets ; the orbits of many comets do indeed tend from north to 
south, but the true motion of all these bodies is so greatly surpassed 
by their apparent motion from east to west produced by the rotation 
of the earth on its axis, that it is imperceptible except at consider- 
able intervals. Even the diurnal movement of the heavenly bodies, 
however, is less obvious on a short journey than the merely optical 
one, arising from the observer's own change of place, in consequence 
of which a star that he sees before him seems, as long as he moves 
forward, to pass on in the same direction through infinite space ; it 
cannot therefore stand still over a particular house and thus induce 
a traveller to halt there also ; on the contrary, the traveller himself 
roust halt before the star will appear stationary. The star of the 
magi could not then be an ordinary, natural star, but must have 
been one created by God for that particular exigency, and impressed 
by him with a peculiar law of motion and rest.* Again, this could 
not have been a true star, moving among the systems of our firma- 
ment, for such an one, however impelled and arrested, could never, 
according to optical laws, appear to pause over a particular house. 
It must therefore have been sometning lower, hovering over the 
earth's surface ; hence some of the Fathers and apocryphal writersf 
supposed it to have been an angel, which, doubtless, might fly be- 
fore the magi in the form of a star, and take its station at a mode- 
rate height above the house of Mary in Bethlehem ; more modem 
theologians have conjectured that the phenomenon was a meteor.J 
Both these explanations are opposed to the text of Matthew : the 
former, because it is out of keeping with the style of our Gospels ta 
designate any thing purely supernatural, such as an angelic appear^ 
ance, by an expression that implies a merely natural object, as aarflp* 
(a star); the latter, because a mere meteor would not last for so long; 
a time as must have elapsed between the departure of the magi from 
their remote home and their arrival in Bethlehem. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it will be contended that God created one meteor for the first; 
monition, and another for the second. 

Many, even of the orthodox expositors, have found these diSon^ 
culties in relation to the star so pressing, that they have striven ta* 
escape at any cost from the admission that it preceded the magi^io.. 
their way towards Bethlehem, and took its station directly over.ai 

* This was the opinion of some of the Fathers, e. g. Etiseb. Dcraonstr. evang* 9$ap« 
Snicer, 1, S. 559 ; Joann. Damasc. de fide orthod. iL 7. f Chrysostomus and others ap,. 
Saioer, at sup. and the Evang. infant, arab. c viL X See Kuinol, Comm. in Matth»P|2^., 

11 
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particular house. According to Silskind, whose explanation hag 
been much approved, the verb 'nporjyev (tvent be/ore) (v. 9) which is 
in the imperfect tense, does not signify that the star visibly led the 
magi on their way, but is equivalent to the pluperfect, which would 
imply that the star had been invisibly transterred to the destination 
of the magi before their arrival, so that the Evangelist intends to 
say: the star which the magi had seen in the east and subsequently 
lost sight of, suddenly made its appearance to them in Bethlehem 
above the house they were seeking; it had therefore preceded them.* 
But this is a transplantation of rationalistic artifice into the soil of or- 
thodox exegesis. Not only the word irpoTJyev, but the less flexible 
expressions Ba>g kXdijv k, t. A. {till it camej &c.) denotes that the 
transit of the star was not an already completed phenomenon, but 
one brought to pass under the observation of the magL Expositors 
who persist in denying this must, to be consistent, go still farther, 
and reduce the entire narrative to the standard of merely natural 
events. So when Olshausen admits that the position of a star could 
not possibly indicate a single house, that hence the magi must have 
inquired for the infant's dwelling, and only with child-like simplicity 
referred the issue as well as the commencement of their journey to 
a heavenly guide ;t he deserts his own point of view for that of the 
rationalists, and interlines the text with explanatory particulars, an 
expedient which he elsewhere justly condemns in Faulus and others. 
The magi then enter the house, offer their adoration to the infant, 
and present to him gifts, the productions of their native country. 
One might wonder that there is no notice of the astonishment which 
it must have excited in these men to find, instead of the expected 

frince, a child in quite ordinary, perhaps indigent circumstances. ^ 
t is not fair, however, to heighten the contrast by supposing, accor- 
ding to the common notion, that the magi discovercii the child in 
a stable lying in the manger; for this representation is peculiar to 
Luke, and is altogether imknown to Matthew, who merely speaks 
of a Aouse^ oliUa, in which the child was found. Then follows (v. 10.) 
the warning riven to the magi in a dream, concerning which, as be- 
fore remarked, it were only to be wished that it hiS been vouch- 
safed earlier, so as to avert the steps of the magi from Jerusalem, 
and thus perchance prevent the whole subsequent massacre. 

While Herod awaits the return of the magi, Joseph is admo- 
nished by an angelic apparition in a dream to flee with the Messi- 
anic child and its mother into Egypt for security (v. 13 — 15.). 
Adopting the evangelist's point of view, this is not attended with 
any difficulty : it is otherwise, however, with the prophecy which 
the above event is said to fulfil, Hosea xL 1. In this passage the 
prophet, speaking in the name of Jehovah, says : When Israel 
woM a cAitdy then I loved hinij and called my son out of Egypt. 
We may venture to attribute, even to the most orthodox expositor, 

« VermiMhte Aufs&tze, S. 8. f BibL Comm. in loc Homiuum, S. 261. % Schmidt, 
Beitrige, 1, 152 fL 
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enough clear-sightedness to perceive that the subject of the first 
halt' of the sentence is also the object of the second, namely the 
poeple of Israel, who here, as elsewhere, (e. g. Exod. iv. 22. Sirach 
xxxvi, 14.) are collectively called the Son of God, and whose past 
deliverance under Moses out of their Egyptian bondage is the fact 
referred to : that consequently, the prophet was not contemplating 
either the Messiah or his sojourn in Egyj)t. Nevertheless as our 
evangelist says, v. 15. that the flight of Jesus into Egypt took place 
expressly that the above words of Hosea might be fulfilled, he must 
have understood them as a prophecy relating to Christ — ^must, there- 
fore, have misunderstood them. It has been pretended that the 
passage has a twofold application, and, though referring primarily 
to the Israelitish poeple, is not the less a prophecy relative to Christ, 
because the destiny of Israel "after the flesh" was a type of the 
distiny of Jesus. But this convenient method of interpretation is 
not applicable here, for the analogy would, in the present case, be 
altogether external and inane, since the only parallel consists in the 
bare fact in both instances of a sojourn in Egypt, the circumstances 
under which the Israelitish poeple and the child Jesus sojourned 
there being altogether diverse.* 

When the return of the magi has been delayed long enough for 
Herod to become aware that they have no intention to keep faith 
with him, he decrees the death of all the male children in Bethlehem 
and its environs up to the age of two years, that being, according 
to the statements of the magi as to the time of the star's appearance, 
the utmost interval that could have elapsed since the birth of the 
Messianic child. (16 — 18.) This was, beyond all question, an act 
of the blindest ftiry, for Herod might easily have informed himself 
whether a child who had received rare and costly presents was yet 
to be found in Bethlehem : but even granting it not inconsistent 
with the disposition of the aged tyrant to the extent that Schleier- 
macher supposed, it were in any case to be expected that so unpre- 
cedented and revolting a massacre would be noticed by other histo- 
rians than Matthew, f But neither Josephus, who is very minute 
in his account of Herod, nor the rabbins, who were assiduous in 
blackening his memory, give the slightest hint of this decree. The 
latter do, indeed, connect the flight of Jesus into E^pt with a mur- 
derous scene, the author of which, however, is not Herod but King 
Jannaeus, and the victims not children, but rabbins. J Their story- 
is evidently founded on a confusion of the occurrence gathered fix>m 
the Christian history, with an earlier event ; for Alexander Jannseus 
died 40 years before the birth of Christ Macrobius, who lived in 
the fourth century, is the only author who notices the slaughter of 
the infants, and he introduces it obliquely in a passage which loses 
all credit by confounding the execution of Antipater, who was so far 

* Thif is shown in opposition to Olshausen by StendfiKl in Bengers Archiv. vii. ii. 
425 f. viii* iiL 487. f Schmidt, ut sup. p. 156. t BaI»ylon. Sanhedr. f. cvii. 2, ap. 
LtghtfooC, p. 207. Comp. Schdttgen, ii. p. r)33. According to Josephus Antiq. xiiL xiii. 
5, auv. 2, Uiej wera Jews of each sex and of all ages, and chiefly Pharisees. 
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from a child that he complained of his grey liairs,* with the mnrdor 
of the infants, renowned among the Uhristians.t Commentators 
have attempted to diminish our surprise at the remarkable silence 
in question, by reminding us that the number of children of the 
given age in the petty village of Bethlehem, must have been small^ 
and by remarking that among the numerous deeds of crudty by 
which the life of Herod was stained, this one would be lost si^t of 
as a drop in the ocean4 But in these observations the specific 
atrocity of murdering innocent children, however few, is overlooked ; 
and it is this that must have prevented the deed, if really perpetrat- 
ed, from being forgotten. § Here also the evangelist cites {v. 17, 
18) a prophetic passage (Jerem. xxxi. 15), as having been frdfilled 
by the murder of the mfants ; whereas it originally referred to some- 
thing quite difierent, namely the transportation of the Jews to Ba- 
bylon, and had no kind of reference to an event lying in remote 
ftiturity. 

While Jesus and his parents are in Egypt, Herod the Great 
dies, and Joseph is instructed by an angel, who appears to him in a 
dream, to return to his native country; bilt as Archelaus, Herod's 
successor in Judaea, was to be feared, he has more precise directions 
in a second oracular dream, in obedience to which he fixes his abode 
at Nazareth in Galilee, under the milder government of Herod An- 
tipas. (19 — 23.) Thus in the compass of this single chapter, we 
liave five extraordinary interpositions of God ; an anomalous star, 
and four visions. For the star and the first vision, we have already 
remarked, one miracle might have been substituted, not only with- 
out detriment, but with advantage; either the star or the vision 
might from the beginning have deterred the magi firom going to Je- 
rusalem, and by this means perhaps have averted the massacre or- 
dained by Herod. But that the two last visions are not united in 
one is a mere superfluity; for the direction to Joseph to proceed to 
Nazareth instead of Bethlehem, which is made the object of a sp^ 
cial vision, might just as well have been included in the first. Such 
a- disregard, even to prodigality, of the lex parmnonuB in relation 
to the miraculous, one is tempted to refer to human imagination 
rather than to divine providence. 

The false interpretations of Old Testament passages in this chap- 
ter are crowned by the last verse, where it is said that by the set- 
tlement of the parents of Jesus at Nazareth was fiilfilled the saying 
*of the prophets : He shall he called a Nazarene. Now this pas- 
sage is not to be found in the Old Testament, and unless exposi- 
tors, losing courage, take refiige in darkness by supposing that it is 
extracted from a canonical || or apocryphal If book now lost, they must 

* Joceph. B.J. I. XXX. 8. Comp. Antiq. xvil iv. 1. f Macrob. SatornaL ii. 4: 
Quum auditset {Augiiutus) inter pueros^ quoa m Syria Herodes rex Judaorwn intra Hma^ 
turn jtutit uUericif JUiuM quoque ejus occitum^ ait : melius est, Herodis porcum (iv) esse 
quam filium (vTw), % ^'^d. Wetstein, Kain5l, Olshaosen in loc. Winer d. A. Herodea. 
§ Fritzsche, Comm. in Matt. p. ^8 f. | Chrjaottom and others. ^ Vid. QraU, Comm. 
sum F.v, Mattb. 1, S. 115. 
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admit the conditional validity of one or other of the following charges 
i^inst the evangelist. K, as it has been alleged, he intended to 
compress the Old Testament prophecies that the Messiah would be 
despised, into the oracular sentence. He shall be called a Nazarene, 
L e. the citizen of a despised city,* we must accuse him of the most 
arbitrary mode of expression ; or, if he be supposed to give a modi- 
fication of "^ili {nasir) we must tax him with the most violent trans- 
formation of the word and the grossest perversion of its meaning, 
for even if, contrary to the fact, this epithet were applied to the 
Messiah in the Old Testament, it could only mean either that he 
would be a Nazarite,t which Jesus never was, or that he would be 
crowned,^ as Joseph Gen. xlix. 26, in no case that he would be 
brought up in the petty town of Nazaretlu The most probable in- 
terpretation of this passage, and that which has the sanction of the 
Jewish Christians questioned on the subject by Jerome, is, that the 
evangelist here alludes to Isa. xL 1, where the Messiah is called 
^^ nxp {mrcvlvs Jessi) as elsewhere nia?. § But in eveiy case there 
is the same violence done to the word by attaching to a mere appel- 
lative of the Messiah, an entirely fictitious relation to the name of 
the city of Nazareth. 

S 35. ATTEMPTS AT A NATURAL EXPLANATION OF THE HISTORY OF 
THE MAGI — ^TRANSITION TO THE MYTHICAL EXPLANATION. 

To avoid the many difficulties which beset us at every step in 
interpreting this chapter after the manner of the supranaturalists, it 
is quite worth our while to seek for another exposition which may 
suffice to explain the whole according to physical and psychological 
laws, without any admixture of supranaturalism. Such an expo- 
sition has been the most successfully attempted by Paulus. 

How could heathen magi, in a remote country of the east, know 
any thing of a Jewish king about to be bom ? This is the first diffi- 
culty, and it is removed on the above system of interpretation by 
supposing that the magi were expatriated Jews. But tliis, appar- 
ently, is not the idea of the evangelist For the question which he 
puts into the mouth of the magi, " Where h he thai w born King 
of the Jews f ^ distinguishes them fix)m that people, and as regards 
die tendency of the entire narrative, the church seems to have ap- 
prehended it more correctly than Paulus thinks, in representing the 
visit of the magi as the first manifestation of Christ to the Gentiles. 
Nevertheless, as we have above remarked, this difficulty may be 
cleared away without having recourse to the supposition of Paulus. 

Further, according to the natural explanation, the real object of 
the journey of these men was not to see the new-born king, nor was 
its cause the star which they had observed in the east ; but they 

♦ KuinoL, ad Matth, p. 44 f. f Wetstein, in loc. % Schneckonberger, BeitriL^ zur 
Einleitung in dan N. T. S. 42. § Gieseler, Stadien nnd Kritiken, 1831, 3. Heft, S. 588 t 
Fritzsche 8. 104. Comp. Hieron. ad Jeaai. XI. 1. 
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happened to be travelling to Jerusalem perhaps with mercantile 
views, and hearing far and wide in the land of a new-born king, a 
celestial phenomenon which they had recently observed occured to 
their remembrance, and they earnestly desired to see the child in 
question. By this means, it is true, the diflSculty arising from the 
sanction given to astrology by the usual conception of the story is 
diminished, but only at the expense of unprejudiced interpretation. 
For even if it were admissible uncerimoniously to transform magi 
fjLayovg into merchants, their purpose in this journey cannot have 
been a commercial one, for their tirst inquiry on arriving at Jerusa- 
lem is after the new-bom king, and they forthwith mention a star, 
seen by them in the east, as the cause not only of their question, 
but also of their present journey, the object of which they aver to 
be the presentation of their homage to the new-bom child, (v. 2.) 

The darffp (star) becomes, on this method of interpretation, a 
natural meteor, or a comet,* or finally, a constellation, that is, a 
conjunction of planets.t The last idea was put forth by Kepler, 
and has been approved by several astronomers and theologians. Is 
it more easy, on any one of these suppositions, to conceive that the 
star could precede the magi on their way, and rqmain stationary over 
a particular house, according to the representation of the text ? We 
have already examined the two first hypotheses ; if we adopt the 
third, we must either suppose the verb rcpodyecv (v. 9) to signify the 
disjunction of the planets, previously in apparent union, J though 
the text does not imply a partition but a forward movement of the 
entire phenomenon ; or we must call Suskind's pluperfect to our aid, 
and imagine that the constellation, which the magi could no longer 
see in the valley between Jerusalem and Betlilehem. again burst on 
their view over the place where the child dwelt. § For the expres- 
sion, ircdvu) ov fjv rb ncudlov (v. 9.), denotes merely the place of 
abode, not the particular dwelling of the child and his parents. This 
we grant; but when the evangelist proceeds thus: «al elaeXddvreg 
cif T^v oIkUiVj (v. 9,) he gives the more general expression the pre- 
cise meaning of dwelling-house, so that tliis explanation is clearly a 
vain effort to abate the marvellousness of the evangelical narrative. 

The most remarkable supposition adopted by those who re^rd 
doTfjp as a conjunction of planets, is that they had hereby obtam a 
fixed point in accredited history, to which the narrative of Matthew 
may be attached. According to Kepler's calculation, corrected by 
Idelcr, there occurred, three years before the death of Herod, in the 
year of Rome 747, a conjunction of Jupiter and Satum in the sign 
Pisces. The conjunction of these planets is repeated in the above 
sign, to which astrologers attribute a special relation to Palestine, 
about every 800 years, and according to the computation of the 
Jew Abarbanel (1463) it took place tlSce years before the birth of 

* For both these expUnation^, see Kuindl, in loc. f Kopler, in various treatises ; 
Monster, der Stem der Weisen ; Ideler, Handbuch der mathem. und technischen Chrono- 
logie, 2. Bd. S. 899 ff. t OUhausen, S. 67. § Faolus, ut sap. S. 202, 22L 
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Moses ; hence it is probable enough that the hope of the second 
great deliverer of the nation would be associated with the recurrence 
of this conjunction in the time of Herod, and that when the pheno- 
menon was actually observed, it would occasion inquiry on the part 
of Babylonian Jews. But that the star mentioned by Matthew was 
this particular planetary conjunction, is, from our uncertainty as to 
the year of Christ's birth, and also as to the period of the above 
astrological calculation, an extremely precarious conjecture ; and as, 
besides, there are certain particulars in the evangelical text, for 
instance, the words Trporjyev and l^ny, which do not accord with 
such an explanation, — so soon as another, more congruous with 
Matthew's narrative, presents itself^ we are justified in giving it 
the preference. 

The difficulties connected with the erroneous interpretations of 
passages from the Old Testament are, from the natural point of 
view, eluded by denying that the writers of the New Testament are 
responsible for the falsity of these interpretations. It is said that 
the prophecy of Micah is applied to the Messiah and his birth in 
Bethlehem by the Sanhedrim alone, and that Matthew has not com- 
mitted himscdf to their interpretation by one word of approval But 
when the evangelist proceeds to narrate how the issue corresponded 
with the interpretation, he sanctions it by the authoritative seal of 
fact. In relation to the passage from Hosea, Paulus and Steudel* 
concur in resorting to a singular expedient. Matthew, say they, 
wished to guard against the offence which it might possibly give to 
the Jews of Palestine to learn that the Messiada had once left the 
Holy Land ; he therefore called attention to the &ct that Israel, in 
one sense the first-bom of God, had been called out of Egypt, for 
which reason, he would imply, no one ought to be astonished that 
the Messiah, the son of God in a higher sense, had also visited a 
pro&ne land. But throughout the passage there is no tracef of such 
a negative, precautionary intention on the part of the evangelist in 
adducing this prophecy; on the contrary! all his quotations seem to 
have the positive object to confirm the Messiahship of Jesus by 
showing that in him the Old Testament prophecies had their fulfil- 
ment. It has been attempted with reference to the two other proph- 
ecies cited in this chapter, to reduce the signification of the verb 
TrXfifHjdfjvcu (to be fulfilled) to that of mere similitude or applicar 
bUity; but the futility of the effort needs no exposure. 

The various directions conveyed to the persons of our narrative 
by means of visions are, from the same point of view, all explained 
psychologically, as effects of waking inquiries and reflections. This 
appears, indeed, to be indicated by the text itself, v. 22, according 
to which Joseph, hearing that Archelaus was master of Judea, fearea 
to go thither, and not until then did he receive an intimation &om 

* BengeVs Archiv. vii. ii. p. 424. f At a later period, it is true, this joomej of 
Jecns was the occasion of calumnies from the Jews, but those were of an entirely diflerent 
satoie, as wiU be seen in the following chapter. 
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a higher source in a dream. Nevertheless, on a closer examination 
we find that the communication given in the dream was something 
new, not a mere repetition of intelligence received in waking mo- 
ments. Only a negative conclusion, that on account of Archelaus 
it was not advisable to settle at Bethlehem, was attained by Joseph 
when awake ; the positive injunction to proceed to Nazareth was 
superadded in his cfream. To explain the other visions in the above 
way is a direct interpolation of the text, for this represents both 
the hostiUty and death of Herod as being first made known to Jo- 
seph by dreams ; in like manner, the magi have no distrust of He^ 
rod until a dream warns them against his treachery. 

Thus, on the one hand, the sense of the narrative in Matt. ii. is 
opposed to the conception of its occurrence as natural ; on the other 
hand, this narrative, taken in its original sense, carries the super- 
natural into the extravagant, the improbable into the impossible. 
We are therefore led to doubt the historical character of the narra- 
tive, and to conjecture that we have before us something mythical. 
The first propounders of this opinion were so unsuccessfiu in its 
illustration, that they never liberated themselves from the sphere of 
the natural interpretation, which they sought to transcend. Arabian 
merchants (thinks Krug, for example) coming by chance to Beth- 
lehem, met with the parents of Jesus, and learning that they were 
strangers in distress, (according to Matthew the parents of Jesus 
were not strangers in Bethlehem,) made them presents, uttered 
many good wishes for their child, and pursued their journey. When 
subsequently, Jesus was reputed to be the Messiah, the incident 
was remembered and embellished with a star, visions, and believing 
homage. To these were added the flight into Egypt and the infanti- 
cide; the latter, because the above incident was supposed to have 
had some effect on Herod, who, on other grounds than those alleged 
in the text, had caused some families in Bethlehem to be put to 
death; the former, probably because Jesus had with some unknown 
object, actually visited Egypt at a later period.* 

In this as in the purely naturalistic interpretation, there remain 
as so many garb, the arrival of some oriental travellers, the flight 
into Egypt, and the massacre in Bethlehem ; divested, however, of 
the marvellous garb with which they are enveloped in the evaneeU- 
cal narrative. In this unadorned form, these occurrences are held 
to be intelligible and such as might very probably happen, but in 
point of fact they are more incomprehensible even than when viewed 
through the medium of orthodoxy, for with their supernatural em- 
bellishments vanishes the entire basis on which they rest. Mat- 
thew^s narrative adequately accounts for the relations between the 
men of the east and the parents of Jesus ; this attempt at mythical 
exposition reduces them to a wonderful chance. The massacre at 

* Ueber formelle oder Genetlsche Erkl&rungen der Wander. In Henke*8 Maaeum, 
1, 8, 899 £ Similar esMys see in the Abhandlungen aber die beiden ersten Kapitel des 
Matth&us and Lakas, in Uenke's Magasin, 5, 1, 17 L ff., and in Matth&i, ReligionsgL der 
Apostel, 2, S. 422 ff. 
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Bethlehem has, in the evangelical narrative, a definite cause ; here, 
we are at a loss to understand how Herod came to ordain such an 
enormity; so, the journey into Egypt which had so urgent a motive 
according to Matthew, is on this scheme of interpretation, totally 
inexplicable. It may indeed be said : these events had their ad- 

auate causes in accordance with the regular course of things, but 
atthew has withheld this natural sequence and given a miraculous 
one in its stead. But if the writer or legend be capable of environ- 
ing occurrences with fictitious motives and accessory circumstances, 
either the one or the other is also capable of fabricating the occur- 
rences themselves, and this fabrication is the more probable, the 
more clearly we can show that the legend had an interest in depict- 
ing such occurrences, though they had never actually taken place. 

This argument is equally valid against the attempt, lately made 
from the supranaturalistic point of view, to separate the true from 
the fidse in the evangelical narrative. In a narrative like this, says 
Neander, we must carefully distinguish the kernel from the shell, 
the main fact from immaterial circumstances, and not demand the 
same degree of certitude for all its particulars. That the magi by 
their astrological researches were led to anticipate the birth of a 
Saviour in Judea, and hence journeyed to Jerusalem that they might 
offer him their homage, is, according to him, the only essential and 
certain part of the narrative. But how, when arrived in Jerusalem, 
did they learn that the child was to be bom in Bethlehem? From 
Herod, or by some other means? On this point Neander is not 
equally willing to guarantee the veracity of Matthew's statements, 
and he regards it as unessential. The magi, he continues, in so 
inconsiderable a place as Bethlehem, might be guided to the child's 
dwelling by many providential arrangements in the ordinary course 
of events ; for example, by meeting with the shepherds or other de- 
vout persons who had participated in the great event. When how- 
ever they had once entered the house, they might represent the 
circumstances in the astrological guise with which their minds were 
the most familiar. Neander awards an historical character to the 
flight into Egypt and the infanticide.* By this explanation of tlie 
narrative, onfy its heaviest difficulty, namely, that the star preceded 
the magi on their way and paused above a single house, is in reality 
thrown overboard; the other difficulties remain. But Neander has 
renounced imlimited confidence in the veracity of the evangelist, and 
admitted that a part of his narrative is unhistorical. If it be asked 
hoy^r far this imhistorical portion extends, and what is its kind — 
whether the nucleus around which legend has deposited its crystalli- 
zations be historical or ideal, — it is easy to show that the few and 
vague data which a less lenient criticism than that of Neander can 
admit as historical, are far less adapted to give birth to our narrative, 
than the very precise circle of ideas and types which we are about 
to exhibit. 

♦L. J. Ch,8.29ff. 
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§. 36. THE PURELY MYTHICAL EXPLANATION OP THE NARRATIVB 
CONCERNINO THE MAGI, AND OF THE EVENTS WITH WHICH IT IS 

CONNECTED. 

Several Fathers of the Church indicated the true key to the 
narrative concerning the magi when, in order to explain from what 
source those heathen astrologers could gather any knowledge of a 
Messianic star, they put forth the conjecture that this knowledge 
might have been drawn from the prophecies of the heathen Balaam, 
recorded in the Book of Numbers.* K. Ch. L. Schmidt justly 
considers it a deficiency in the exposition of Paulus, that it takes 
no notice of the Jewish expectation that a star would become visible 
at the appearance of the Messiah ; and yet, he adds, this is the only 
thread to guide us to the true origin of this narrative.t The proph- 
ecy of Balaam (Num. xxiv. 17.) A star shall coine out of Jacobs 
was the cause — not indeed, as the Fathers supposed, that magi 
actually recognized a newly-kindled star as that of the Messiah, and 
hence journeyed to Jerusalem, — but that legend represented a star 
to have appeared at the birth of Jesus, and to liave been recognized 
by astrologers as the star of the Messiah. The prophecy attributed 
to Balaam originally referred to some fortunate and victorious ruler 
of Israel; but it seems to have early received a Messianic interpre- 
tation. Even if the translation in the Targum of Onkelos, surget 
rex ex Jacobo^ et Messias {unctus) luigetur ex Israele^ prove noth- 
ing, because here the word unctus is synonymous with reXy and might 
signify an ordinary king, — it is yet worthy of notice that, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Aben Ezraf and the passages cited by 
Wetstein and Schoettgcn, many rabbins applied the prophecy to 
the Messiah. The name Bar-Cocheba {son of a star)y assumed by 
a noted pseudo-Messiah under Iladran, was chosen with reference 
to the Messianic interpretation of Balaam's prophecy. 

It is true that the passage in question, taken in its original 
sense, does not spe^k of a real star, but merely compares to a star 
the fiiture prince of Israel, and this is the interpretation given to it 
in the Targum above quoted. But the growing belief in astrology, 
according to which every important event was signalized by sidereal 
changes, soon caused the prophecy of Balaam to be understood no 
longer figuratively, but literally, as referring to a star which was to 
appear contemporaneously with the Messiah. We have various proofs 
that a belief in astrology was prevalent in the time of Jesus. The 
future greatness of Mitnridates was thought to be prognosticated by 
the appearance of a comet in the year of his birth, and in that of 
his accession to the tlirone ;§ and a comet observed shortly after the 
death of Julius Ca3sar, was supposed to have a close relation to that 
event. || These ideas were not without influence on the Jews ; at 

* Orig. c Cels* i. 60. Auctor, op. imperf. in Matth. api Fabricius Pseudepigr. T, 
T. p, 807 ff. t Schmidt's BibUothek, 8, 1, S. 130. | In loc Num. (Schdttgen, har», 
ii. p. 152) : MuUi interpretoH tutU hoc de Metiia, § Justin. Hist. 87. | Sueton. Jul. 

C4i8.88. 
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least we find traces of them in Jemsh writings of a later period, in 
which it is said that a remarkable star appeared at the birth of Abra- 
ham.* When such ideas were afloat, it was easy to imagine that 
the birth of the Messiah must be announced by a star, especially 
as, according to the common interpretation of Balaam's prophecy, a 
star was there made the symbol of the Messiah. It is certain that 
the Jewish mind effected this combination; for it is a rabbinical 
idea that at the time of theTJIessiah's birth, a star will appear in the 
east and remain for a long time visiblcf The narrative of Matthew 
is allied to this simpler Jewish idea; the apocryphal descriptions 
of the star that announced the birth of Jesus, to the extravagant 
fictions about the star said to have appeared in the time of Abra- 
ham4 We may therefore state the opinion of K. Ch. L. Schmidt, § 
recently approved by Fritzsche and De Wette, as the nearest ap- 
proach to truth on the subject of Matthew's star in the east, in 
the time of Jesus it was the general belief that stars were always 
the forerunners of great events; hence the Jews of that period 
thought that the birth of the Messiah would necessarily be an- 
nounced by a star, and this supposition had a specific sanction in 
Num. xxiv. 17. The early converted Jewish Christians could con- 
firm their faith in Jesus, and justify it in the eyes of others, only 
by labouring to prove that in him were realized all the attributes 
lent to the Messiah by the Jewish notions of their age — a propo- 
sition that might be urged the more inofiensively and with the less 
chance of refutation, the more remote lay the age of Jesus, and the 
more completely the history of his childhood was shrouded in dark- 
ness. Hence it soon ceased to be matter of doubt that the antici- 
Jated appearence of a star was really coincident with the birth of 
esus-ll This being once presupposed, it followed as a matter of 
course that the observers of this appearance were eastern magi; first, 
because none could better interpret the sign than astrologers, and 
the east was supposed to be the native region of their science ; and 
secondly, because it must have seemed fitting that the Messianic star 
which had been seen by the spiritual eye ot the ancient magus Ba- 

* Jalknt Ruibeni, f. xxxii, 8 (ap. Wetstein) : qua hora natus est AbrahamuSt pater 
notter, tuper quern tit pax^ stetU quoddam sidus in orients et defflutint quatuor aitra^ qum 
eramt tn quatuor ctdi plagis. According to an Arabic writing entitled Maallem, this star, 
prognosticating the birth of Abraham, was seen by Nimrod in a dream. Fabric. Cod. 
paeudepigr. V. T. i. S. 345. f Testamentum XII Patriarcharum, test. Levi, 18 (Fabric. 
Cod, pseud. V, T. p. 584 f.) : Koi uvareXei iUrrpov airrov (of the Mesdianic iepet)c KOtvdc) 
hroifpavu — ^urU/iv ^uc yvua€OQ k. r. X. Pesikta Sotarta f. xlriii. 1 (ap. Schottgen ii. p. 
511) : Et prodilfit stella ab oru.nte^ qua est ttella Messice^ et in oriente versabitur dies XV. 
Comp. Sohar Genes, f. 74* Schdttgen ii. 524, and some other passages which are pointed 
out by Ideler in the Handbuch der Chronologie, 2 Bd. S. 409. Anm, J. and Bertholdt, 
Chrittologia Judseoruin, § 14. X Compare with the passages cited Note 7. Protevang. 
Jac. cap. xxL : eldofuv uaripa irofifjteyii^y Xafnlfavra kv role uarpotc roinm^ kqI a/i/3Xv- 
vovra airroi)^ tov ^vttv. Still more exaggerated in Ignat. ep. ad. Ephes. 19. See the 
^Uection of passages connected with this subject in Thilo, cod. apocr. i. p. 390 f. 

I Exeg. Beitrftge i« S* 159 fT. || Fritzsche in the paraphrase of chap. ii« Etiam 
steUa^ quam judaica disciplina tub Messia natale visum iri dicit^ quo Jesus wisceb<Uwr 
tempore exorta ett% 
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laam, should, on its actual appearance be first recognized by the 
bodily eyes of later magL 

This particular, however, as well as the journey of the magi 
into Judea, and their costly presents to the chUd, bear a relation to 
other passages in the Old Testament In the description of the 
happier future, given in Isaiah, chap. Ix., the prophet foretels that, 
at that time, the most remote people and kings will come to Jeru- 
salem to worship Jehovah, with offerings of gold and incense and 
all acceptable gifts.* If in this passa^ the messianic times alone 
are spoken of, while the Messiah himself is wanting, in Psalm lxxii« 
we read of a king who is to be feared as long as the sun and moon 
endure, in whose times the righteous shall flourish, and whom all 
nations shall call blessed; this king might easily be regarded as the 
Messiah, and the Psalm says of him nearly in the words of Isai. 
Ix., that foreign kings shall bring him gold and other presents. To 
this it may be added, that the pilgrimage of foreign people to Je- 
rusalem is connected with a risen light,t which might suggest the 
star of Balaam. What was more natural, when on the one hand 
was presented Balaam's messianic star out of Jacob, (for the obser- 
vation of which magian astrologers were the best adapted,) on the 
other, a light which was to arise on Jerusalem, and to which dis- 
tant nations would come, bringing gifts, — ^than to combine the two 
images and to say: In consequence of the star which had risen over 
Jerusalem, astrologers came from a distant land with presents for 
the Messiah whom the star annoimced ? But when the imagination 
once had possession of the star, and of travellers attract^ by it 
from a distance, there was an inducement to make the star the im- 
mediate guide of their course, and the torch to light them on their 
way. This was a favourite idea of antiquity: according to Virgil, 
a star, atella fdcem ducensy marked out the way of -Sliueas firom 
the shores of Troy to the west; J Thrasybulus and Timoleon were 
led by celestial fires ; and a star was said to have guided Abraham 
on his way to Moriah.§ Besides, in the prophetic passage itself, 
the heavenly Ught seems to be associated with the pi^mage of the 
offerers as the guide of their course ; at all events the originally 
figurative language of the prophet would probably, at a latter peri- 
od, be understood literally, in accordance with the rabbinical spirit 
of interpretation. The magi are not conducted by the star directly 
to Bethlehem where Jesus was; they first proceed to Jerusalem. 
One reason for this might be, that the prophetic passage connects 
the risen light and the offerers with Jerusalem ; but tlie chief rear- 
son lies in the fact, that in Jerusalem Herod was to be found ; for 

* As in Matt. ii. 11. it U said of the magi irpooirvrvKav aimlh—xpvijdv koI ^i^avw : 
80 in Isai. Ix. 6 (LXX) : ^^ouai^ ^povre^ xpvaiw^ Koi ^fSavov oiaovoL The third present 
is in Matth. aftvpva^ in Isai. ^i^dc rifitag* 

t V. 1. und 3: nnifc^ fc^n "^D (LXX: 'Upovaa^fi.^ ninSI "^mfi^ ^mp 

:nnnf naiib Q^Diai n-n&^b D^ia iDbm— --nnT ?pb5 mn-* 

^ X ifineid, ii« 693 ff. § WeUtein, in loc 
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what was better adapted to instigate Herod to his murderous decree, 
than the alarming tidings of the magi, that they had seen the star 
of the great Jewish king ? 

To represent a murderous decree as having been du*ected by 
Herod against Jesus, was the interest of the primitive Christian 
legend. In all times legend has glorified the iiufancy of great men 
by persecutions and attempts on their life ; the greater the danger 
that hovered over them, the higher seems their value ; the more 
unexpectedly their deliverance is wrought, the more evident is the 
esteem in which they are held by heaven. Hence in the history of 
the childhood of Cyrus in Herodotus, of Romulus in Livy,* and 
even later of Augustus in Suetonius,t we find this trait ; neither 
has the Hebrew legend neglected to assign such a distinction to 
Moses.} One point of analogy between the narrative in Exod. i. 
iu, and that in Matthew, is that in both cases the murderous de- 
cree does not refer specially to the one dangerous child, but gener- 
ally to a certain class of children ; in the ibrmer, to all new-bom 
mdes, in the latter to all of and under the ^e of two years. It is 
true that, according to the narrative in Exodus, the murderous 
decree is determined on without any reference to Moses, of whose 
birth Pharaoh is not supposed to have had any presentiment, and 
who is therefore only by accident implicated in its consequences. 
But this representation did not sufficiently mark out Moses as the 
object of hostile design to satisfy the spirit of Hebrew tradition, 
and by the time of Josephus it had been so modified as to resemble 
more nearly the legends concerning Cyrus and Augustus, and above 
all the narrative of Matthew. According to the later legend, Pha- 
raoh was incited to issue his murderous decree by a communication 
from his interpreters of the sacred writings, who announced to him 
the birth of an infant destined to succour the Israelites and humble 
the Egyptian8.§ The interpreters of the sacred writings here play 
the same part as the interpreters of dreams in Herodotus, and the 
astrologers in Matthew. Legend was not content with thus signal- 
izing the infancy of the lawgiver alone — it soon extended the same 
distinction to the great progenitor of the Israelitish nation, Abra- 
ham, whom it represented as being in peril of his life from the 
murderous attempt of a jealous tyrant, immediately after his birth. 
Moses was opposed to Pharaoh as an enemy and oppressor ; Abra- 
ham held the same position with respect to Nimrod. This mon- 
arch was forewarned by his sages, whose attention had been ex- 
ited by a remarkable star, that Tharah would have a son from 

* Herod. L 108 ft Li v. 1. 4. f Octav. 94 : — aniepaucos quam nascereiur menses 
jprotKgium Roma factum pubUce^ quo denutUiabcUur, reffem populi Romani naturam partu- 
rirt, Stnatum exterritum^ censuisse^ ne quis Ulo anno genitus educareiur, Eos^ qui gravi- 
das uxorts haberentf qtto ad se quisque spem traheret^ cuirasse, ne Senatus consuUum ad 
Qierwrimm dfferrehir, | Bauer (&ber das Mythische in der frOheren Lebensper. des Moses, 
ia the n. TheoL Journal 13, 3) had already compared the marvellous deliverance of Moses 
with that of Cyrus and Koroulus ; the comparison of the infanticides was added by De 
Wette, Kritik der Mos. QeMOiichte, s. 176. § Joseph. Antiq. ii. Ix. 2. 
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whom a powerful nation would descend. Apprehensive of rivalryj 
Nimrod immediately issues a murderous command, which, however, 
Abraham happily escapes.* What wonder, then, that, as the great 
progenitor and the lawgiver of the ^ nation had their Nimrod and 
Pharaoh, a corresponding persecutor was found for the restorer of 
the nation, the Messiah, in the person of Herod ; — that this tyrant 
was said to have been apprised of the Messiah^s birth by wise men, 
and to have laid snares against his life, from which, however, he 
happily escapes ? The apocryphal legend, indeed, has introduced 
an imitation of this trait after its own style, into the history of the 
Fore-runner ; he, too, is endangered by Herod's decree, a mountain 
is miraculously cleft asunder to receive him and his mother, but his 
fether, refiising to point out the boy's liidingplace, is put to deatluf 
Jesus escapes from the hostile attempts of Herod by other means 
than those by which Moses, according to the mosaic history, and 
Abraham, according to the Jewish legend, elude the decree issued 
against them ; namely, by a flight out of his native land, into Egypt. 
In the life of Moses also there occurs a flight into a foreign land ; 
not, however, during his childhood, but after he had slain the Egyp- 
tian, when, fearing the vengeance of Pharaoh, he takes refuge in 
Midian (Exod. ii. 15.). That reference was made to this flight of 
the first Go6l in that of the second, our text expressly shows, for 
the words, which it attributes to the angel, who encoura^s Joseph 
to return out of Egypt into Palestine, are those by whicn Moses is 
induced to return out of Midian into Egypt. J The choice of Egypt 
as a place of refuge for Jesus, may be explained in the simplest 
manner: the young Messiah could not, like Moses, flee out of Egypt; 
hence, that his history might not be destitute of so significant a fail- 
ure as a connexion with Egypt, that ancient retreat of the patriarchs, 
the relation was reversed, and he was made to flee into Egypt, which, 
besides, from its vicinity, was the most appropriate asylum for a 
fugitive from Judea. The prophetic passage which the evangelist 
cites from Hosea xi. 1. Out of Egypt have I called my son — 
is less available for the elucidation of this particular in our narrative. 
For the immediate proofs that the Jews referred this passage to the 
Messiah are very uncertain ;§ though, if we compare such passage 
as Ps. ii. 7. in which the words mp»S ''?? {tAoii art my son) are in- 
terpreted of the Messiah, it cannot appear incredible that the ex- 
pression ""a^b {my eon) in Hosea was supposed to have a messianic 
signification. 

* Jalkut Rubeui (cont of the passage cited in No. 6) : dixerunt tapienUs Nimrodi ; 
natui est TkarmfiUva hac ipsa horOy ex quo egressus est populus^ qui haereditalfit proesens 
et futvarum seculum ; si tibi placuerit^ detur paXri ipsiut domut argento attroque piena, st 
occidat ipeum, Comp. the passage of the Arabic book quoted by Fabric, Cod. paeudepigr. 
ut sup. f Proter. Jacobi, c, xxii. f. 

t Ex. Iv. 19, LXX : Matt. II. 20 : 

/?aA(e, HanXde elc AiyvTnw, rtOyifKaai yiip lxepi9e2c~frapevov e/f y^v 'lapaifX' Tei9i4- 
irovrer ol Cirnwiric am t^ fvxnv- ««^* /"P ol ^TTovvref t^ V^.t^ tov iraidtov. 

We may remark that the inaprttpriate use of the plural in the evangelical passage, can 
only be explained on the supposition of a reference to the passage In Exod. S«e Winar, 
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Against this mjrthical derivation of the narrative, two objec- 
tions have been recently urged. First, if the history of the star 
originated in Balaam's prophecy, why, it is asked, does not 
Matthew, fond as he is of showing the falfilment of Old Testament 
predictions in the life of Jesus, make the slightest allusion to that 
prophecy ?* Because it was not he who wove this history out of 
the materials furnished in the Old Testament ; he received it, al- 
ready fashioned, from others, who did not communicate to him its 
real origin. For the very reason that many narratives were trans- 
mitted to him without tneir appropriate keys, he sometimes tries 
fidse ones ; as in our narrative, in relation to the Bethlehem mas- 
sacre, he quotes, under a total misconception of the passage, Jere- 
miah's image of Rachel weeping for her children.t The other ob- 
jection is this : how could the communities of Jewish Christians, 
whence this pretended mythus must have sprung, ascribe so high 
an importance to the heathen as is implied in the star of the magi IX 
As if the prophets had not, in such passages as we have quoted, al- 
ready ascribed to them this importance, which, in fact, consists but 
in their rendering homage and submission to the Messiah, a rela- 
tion that must be allowed to correspond with the ideas of the Jewish 
Christians, not to speak of the particular conditions on which the 
heathen were to be admitted into the kingdom of the Messiah. 

We must therefore abide by the mythical interpretation of our 
narrative, and content ourselves with gathering from it no particu- 
lar fact in the life of Jesus, but only a new proof how strong was 
the impression of his messialiship left by Jesus on the minds of his 
contemporaries, since even the history of his childhood received a 
messianic form.§ 

Let us now revert to the narrative of Luke, chap, ii., so far as 
it runs parallel with that of Matthew. We have seen that the 
narrative of Matthew does not allow us to presuppose that of Luke 
as a series of prior incidents : still less can the converse be true, 
namely, that the magi amved before the shepherds: it remains then 
to be asked, whether the two narratives do not aim to represent the 
same fiict, though they have given it a different garb ? From the 
older orthodox opinion that the star in Matthew was an angel, it 
was an easy step to identify that apparition with the aneel in Luke, 
and to suppose that the angels, who appeared to the shepherds of 
Bethlehem on the night of the birth of Jesus, were taken by the 
distant magi for a star vertical to Judea,|| so that both the accounts 
might be essentially correct Of late, only one of the Evangelists 

N. T. Gramm. s. 149. Comp. aUo Exod. iv. 20 with Matt it 14, 21. § Vide e. g. 
SdiAttgeo, hone, ii. p. 209. 

* Thdle, aur Biographle Jeso, § 15, Anm. 9. Hoffmann, S. 269. f Comp. mj 
StrritwOiriften, i. 1, S. 42 t ; George, s. 39. X Neander, L. J. Ch. s. 27. H Schleier- 
macher, (ttber den Lukas, s. 47) explains the narrative concerning the magi as a sym- 
bolical one ; but he scorns to take into consideration the passages from the O* T. and 
other writings, which have a bearing on the subject, and by way of retribution, his ex* 
poaition at one time rests iu generalities, at another, takes a wrong path. § Lightfoot, 
hone, p. 202. 
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has been supposed to give the true chrcumstances, and Luke has 
had the preference, Matthew's narrative being regarded as an em- 
bellished edition. 

According to this opinion, the angel clothed in heavenly bright- 
ness, in Luke, became a star in the tradition recorded by Matthew, 
the ideas of angels and stars being confounded in the higher Jewish 
theology; the shepherds were exalted into royal maj^ kings being 
in antiquity called the shepherds of their people.* This derivation 
is too elaborate to be probable, even were it true, as it is here as- 
sumed, that Luke's narrative bears the stamp of historical credibil- 
ity. As, however, we conceive that we have proved the contrary, 
and as, consequently, we have before us two equally unhistoricol 
narratives, there is no reason for preferring a forced and unnatural 
derivation of Matthew's narrative from that of Luke, to the very 
simple derivation which may be traced through Old Testament pas- 
sages and Jewish notions. These two descriptions of the introduction 
of Jesus into the world, are, therefore, two variations on the same 
theme, composed, however, quite independently of each other. 

§ 37. CHRONOLOaiCAL RELATION BETWEEN THE VISFT OP THE BCAGI, 

TOGETHER WITH THE FUOHT INTO EGYPT, AND THE PRESENTATION 

IN THE TEMPLE RECORDED BY LUKE. 

It has been already remarked, that the narratives of Matthew 
and Luke above considered at first run tolerably parallel, but after- 
wards widely diverge ; for instead of the tragical catastrophe of the 
massacre and flight, Luke has preserved to us the peaceful scene 
of the presentation of the child Jesus in the temple. Let us for the 
present shut our eyes to the result of the preceding inquiry — the 
purely mythical character of Matthew's narrative — and ask : In what 
chronological relation could the presentation in the temple stand to 
the visit of the magi and the flight into Egypt ? 

Of these occurrences the only one that has a precise date is the 
presentation in the temple, of which it is said tliat it took place at 
the expiration of the period appointed by the law for the purification 
of a mother, that is, according to Levit. xiL 2 — 4, forty days after 
the birth of the child (Luke ii. 22). The time of the other incidents 
is not fixed with the same exactness ; it is merely said that the magi 
came to Jerusalem, rov 'Irjaov yewTjOivrog kv BrjOkeefA (Matt ii. 1)— 
how long after the birth the Evangelist does not decide. As, how- 
ever, the participle connects the visit of the magi with the birth of 
the child, if not immediately, at least so closely that nothing of im- 
portance can be supposed to have intervened, some expositors have 
been led to the opinion that the visit ought to be regarded as prior 
to the presentation in the templet Admitting this arrangement we. 

* Schneckenburger, &ber den Unprung dos enten kanonischen Evangcliams S. 69 ff. 
t Thus, e. g. Augtutin de consensu evangelisUrum it 5. Stocr, oposc Mad. UL S. 96 fll 
SQskind, in Bend's Archiv. I 1, S. 216 ff. 
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liave to reconcile it with one of two alternatives : either the flight 
into E^jrpt also preceded the presentation in the temple ; or, while 
the visit of the magi precedec^ the flight followed that event K 
we adopt the latter alternative, and thrust the presentation in the 
temple between the visit of the magi and the flight, we come into 
collision at once with the text of JVffttthew and the mutual relation 
of the facts. The evangelist connects the command to flee into 
Egypt with the return of the magi, by a participial construction 
(v. 13) similar to that by which he connects the arrival of the oriental 
eases with the birth of Jesus ; hence those, who in the one instance 
hold such a construction to be a reason for placing the events which 
it associates in dose succession, must in the other instance be with- 
held by it from inserting a third occurrence between the visit and 
the flight. As regards the mutual relation of the facts, it can hardly 
be considered probable, that at the very point of time in which Jo- 
seph received a divine intimation, that he was no longer safe in 
Bethlehem from the designs of Herod he should be permitted to 
take a joumev to Jerusalem, and thus to rush directly into the lion's 
mouth. At all events, the strictest precautions must have been en- 
joined on all who were privy to the presence of the messianic child 
in Jerusalem, lest a rumour of the fact should get abroad. But 
there is no trace of this solicitous incognito in Luke's narrative ; on 
the contrary, not onlv does Simeon call attention to Jesus in the 
temple, unchecked either by the Holy Spirit or by the parents, but 
Anna also thinks she is serving the good cause, by publishing as 
widely as possible the tiding's of the Messiah's birth ^uke iL 28 ff. 
38). It is true that she is said to have confined her communications 
to those who were like-minded with herself (^ArfAct irepl avTov naai 
Toig npoadexofUvoig Xvrpotaiv Iv 'lepov^oA^/x), but this could not hinder 
them from reaching the ears of the Herodian party, for the greater 
the excitement produced by such news on the minds of those who 
looked far redemption^ the more would the vigilance of the govern- 
ment be aroused, so that Jesus would inevitably fall into the hands 
of the tyrant who was lying in wait 

Thus in any case, they who place the presentation in the temple 
afler the visit of the magi, must also determine to postpone it until 
after the return from Egypt But even this arrangement clashes 
with the evangelical statement ; for it requires us to insert, between 
the birth of Jesus and his presentation in the temple, the following 
events : the arrival of the magi, the flight into Egypt, the Bethlehem 
massacre, the death of Herod, and the return of the parents of Je- 
sus out of Egypt— obviously too much to be included in the space 
of forty days. It must therefore be supposed that the presentation 
of the child, and the first appearance of the mother in the temple, 
were procrastinated beyond the time appointed by the law. This 
expedient, however, runs counter to the narrative of Luke, who ex- 
pressly says, that the visit to the temple took place at the legal 
time. But in either case the difficulty is the same ; the parents of 

12 
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Jesus could, according to Matthew's account, as little think of a jour- 
ney to Jerusalem after their return from Egypt, as immediately pre- 
vious to their departure thither. For if Joseph, on his return from 
Egypt was warned not to enter Judea, because Archelaus was He- 
rod's successor in that province, he would least of all venture to Je- 
rusalem, the very seat of the government. 

On neither of the above plans, therefore, will the presentation 
in the temple bear to be placed after the visit of the magi, and the 
only remaining alternative, which is embraced by the majority of 
commentators,* is to make the incident noticed by Luke, precede 
both those narrated by Matthew. This is so far the most natural, 
that in Matthew there is at least an indirect intimation of a consider- 
able interval between the birth of Jesus and the arrival of the magL 
For we are told that Herod's decree included all the children in 
Bethlehem up to the age of two years ; we must therefore neces- 
sarily infer, that even if Herod, to make sure of his object, exceeded 
the term fixed by the magi, the star had been visible to these as- 
trologers for more than a year. Now the narrator seems to suppose 
the appearance of the star to have been cotemporaiy with the birth 
of Jesus. Viewing the narratives in this order, the parents of Jesus 
first journeyed from Bethlehem, where the child was bom, to Jeru- 
salem, there to present the legal ofierings ; they next returned to 
Bethlehem, where (according to Matt ii. 1 and 5.) they were found 
by the magi ; then followed the flight into Egypt, and after the re- 
turn fix)m thence, the settlement at Nazareth. The first and most 
urgent question that here suggests itself is this: What had the 
parents of Jesus to do a second time in Bethlehem, which was not 
their home, and where their original business connected with the 
census must surely have been despatched in the space of forty days? 
The discussion of this question must be deferreo, but we can find 
an ample substitute for this argument, drawn from the nature of the 
fru^t, in one which rests on the words of the evangelical narrative. 
Luke (v. 39^ says, in the most definite manner, that after the com- 
pletion of tne legal observance, the parents of Jesus returned to 
Nazareth, as to their proper home, not to Bethlehem, which, accord- 
ing to him was merely a temporary residenccf Ifi then, the magi 
arrived after the presentation in the temple, they must have met 
with the parents of Jesus in Nazareth, and not in Bethlehem, as 
Matthew states. Moreover, had the arrival of the magi really been 
preceded by the presentation in the temple, together with the atten- 
tion which must have been excited by the language of Simeon and 
Anna ; it is impossible that at the period of that arrival the birth of 
the messianic child could have been so much a secret in Jerusalem, 
that the announcement of it by the magi should be, as Matthew 
relates, a source of general astonishment.^ 

* £. g. Hess, Geschichte Jeaa, 1, S. 51 fil Paulas, Olshausen, in loc. f SOskind, 
vt sup. S. 222. X '^^ **™® diflferenoe as to the chronological relation of the two inci- 
dents exists between the two different texts of the apocryphal book : Uistoria de navitata 
Maria et de inf. Serv., see Thilo, p. 835, not. 
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If, then, the presentation of Jesus in the temple can have taken 
place neitlicr earlier nor later than the visit of the magi and the flight 
into Eg}'pt ; and if the flight into Egypt can have taken place neither 
earlier nor later than the presentation in the temple ; it is impossible 
that both these occurrences really happened, and, at the very ut- 
most, only one can be historical.* 

To escape from this dangerous dilemma, supranaturalism has 
lately been induced to take a freer position, that by the surrender 
of what IS no longer tenable, the residue may be saved. Neander 
finds himself constrained to admit, that neither did Luke know any 
thing of what Matthew communicates concerning the childhood of 
Jesus, nor did the Greek editor of Matthew (to be distinguished fVom 
the apostle) know any thing of the events detailed by Luke. But, 
he contends, it does not therefore follow that both the different se- 
ries of hicidents cannot have happened.! By giving this turn to the 
matter, the difficulties arising from the words of the evangelist are 
certainly avoided ; not so, the difliculties arising from the nature of 
the facts. The first evangelist ranges in close succession the visit 
of the magi and the flight into Egypt, as though no change of place 
had intervened ; the author of the third gospel represents the parents 
of Jesus as returning with the child, sitcv the presentation in the 
temple, directly to Nazareth. We cannot, on this ground, argue 
from one evangelist against the other ; for it is inadmissible to main- 
tain that certain events never happened, because they were unknown 
to a remote narrator. But viewing the two narratives in another 
Ught, we perceive how improbable it is that, after the scene in the 
temple, the birth of the messianic child should be so entirely un- 
known in Jerusalem as the conduct of Herod on the arrival of the 
magi impUes ; how incredible (reversing the order of the events) that 
Joseph should be permitted to go to Jerusalem, with the child which 
Herod had just sought to kill ; how inconceivable, finally, that the 
parents of Jesus should have returned to Bethlehem, after the pres- 
entation in the temple (of which more hereafter). All these diffi- 
culties, lying in the nature of the facts, difficulties not less weighty 
than those connected with the words of the evangelists, still subsist 
in Neander's explanation, and prove its inadequacy. 

Thus the dilemma above stated remains, and were we compelled 
to choose under it, we should, in the present stage of our inquiry, 
on no account decide in favour of Matthew^s narrative, and against 
that of Luke ; on the contrary, as we have recognized the mythical 
character of the former, we should have no resource but to adliere, 
with our modem critics,^ to the narrative of Luke, and surrender 
that of Matthew. But is not Luke's narrative of the same nature 
as that of Matthew, and instead of having to choose between the 

* This iDcompatiMIity of the two namtives was perceived at an early period by some 
opponents of Christianity. Epiphanius names one Philosabbatius, together with Celsos 
and Porphyry (hieres. li. 8). f Neander, L. J. Ch. S. '33, Anna. | Schleienuacher, liber 
<kii Lakas, S. 47. Schneckenburgerf ut sup. 
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two, must we not deny to both an historical character? The answer 
to this question will be found in the succeeding examination. 

§ 38. THE PRESENTATION OP JESUS IN THE TEMPLE. 

The narrative of the presentation of Jesus in the temple (Luke 
ii. 22) seems, at the first glance, to bear a thoroughly historical 
stamp. A double law, on the one hand prescribing to the mother 
an offering of purification, on the other, requiring the redemption of 
the first-bom son, leads the parents of Jesus to Jerusalem and to 
the temple. Here they meet with a devout man, absorbed in the 
expectation of the Messiah, named Simeon. Many expositors hold 
this Simeon to be the same with the Rabbi Simeon, the son of Hil- 
lel, his successor as president of the Sanhedrim, and the father of 
Gamaliel ; some even identify him with the Sameas of Josephus,* 
and attach importance to his pretended descent from David, because 
this descent makes him a relative of Jesus, and helps to explain the 
following scene naturally; but this hypothesis is improbable, for 
Luke would hardly have introduced so celebrated a personage by 
the meagre designation, dv^p<Mm6g rtf , (a certain man.t) Without this 
hypothesis, however, the scene between the parents of Jesus and Si- 
meon, as also the part played by Anna the prophetess, seems to ad- 
mit of a very natural explanation. There is no necessity for sup- 
posing, with the author of the Natural History, J that Simeon was 
previously aware of the hope cherished by Mary that she was about 
to give birth to the Messiah ; we need only, with Paulus and others, 
conceive the facts in the following manner. Animated, like many 
of that period, with the hope of the speedy advent of the Messiah, 
Simeon receives, probably in a dream, the assurance that before his 
death he wiU be permitted to see the expected deliverer of his na- 
tion. One day, in obedience to an irresistible impulse, he visited 
the temple, and on this very day Mary brought thither her child, 
whose beauty at once attracted his notice ; on learning the child's 
descent from David, the attention and interest of Simeon were ex- 
cited to a degree that induced Mary to disclose to him the hopes 
which were reposed on this scion of ancient' royalty, with the extra- 
ordinary occurrences by which they had been called into existence. 
These hopes Simeon embraced with confidence, and in enthusiastic 
language gave utterance to his messianic expectations and forebod- 
ings, under the conviction that they would be fulfilled in this child* 
Still less do we need the supposition of the author of the Natural 
History with respect to Anna, namely, that she was one of the 
women who assisted at the birth of the infant Jesus, and was thus 
acquainted beforehand with the marvels and the hopes that had 
flustered round his cradle ; — she had heard the words of Simeon, 

* Antiq. xiv. ix. 4, zr. L 1 and x. 4. f The Evang. Nicodemi indeed callB him, c 
xvii 6 fiiyac MookoXoCi and the Protev. Jacobi, c. xxiv. makes him a priest or even high 
priest, vid. Varr. ap. Thilo Cod. Apocr. N. T. 1, S. 271, comp. 208. { 1 Th. S. 205 ff. 
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and being animated by the same sentiments, she gave them her ap- 
provaL 

Simple as this explanation appears, it is not less arbitrary than 
we have already found other specimens of natural interpretation. 
The evangelist nowhere says, that the parents of Jesus had com- 
municatea anything concerning their extraordinary hopes to Simeon, 
before he poured forth his inspired words ; on the contrary, the point 
of his entire narrative consists in the idea that the aged saint had, 
by virtue of the spirit with which he was filled, instantaneously dis- 
cerned in Jesus the messianic child, and the reason why the co-oper- 
ation of the Holy Spirit is insisted on, is to make it evident how 
Simeon was enabled, without any previous information, to recognise 
in Jesus the promised child, and at the same time to foretel the 
course of his destiny. Our canonical Gospel refers Simeon's recog- 
nition of Jesus to a supernatural principle resident in Simeon him- 
self; the JEvangdium infantice arabicum refers it to something 
objective in the appearance of Jesus* — far more in the spirit of the 
original narrative than the natural interpretation, for it retains the 
miraculous element. But, apart from the general reasons against 
the credibility of miracles, the admission of a miracle in this instance 
is attended with a special difficulty, because no worthy object for an 
extraordinary manifestation of divine power is discoverable. For, 
that the above occurrence during the in&ncy of Jesus served to dis- 
seminate and establish in more distant circles the persuasion of his 
Messiahship, there is no indication; we must therefore, with the 
evangelist, limit the object of these supernatural communications to 
Simeon and Anna, to whose devout hopes was vouchsafed the special 
reward of having their eyes enlightened to discern the messianic child. 
But that miracles should be ordained for such occasional and isolat- 
ed objects, is not reconcileable with just ideas of divine providence. 

Thus here again we find reason to doubt the historical character 
of the narrative, especially as we have found by a previous investi- 
gation that it is annexed to narratives purely mythical. Simeon's 
real expressions, say some commentators, were probably these: 
Would that I might yet behold the newborn Messiah, even as I 
now bear this child in my arms ! — a simple wish which was trans- 
formed ex eventu by tradition, into the positive enunciations now 
read in Lukej. But this explanation is incomplete, for the reason 
why such stories became current concerning Jesus, must be shown 
in the relative position of this portion of the evangelical narrative, 
and in the interest of the primitive Christian legend. As to the 
former, this scene at the presentation of Jesus in the temple is ob- 
viously parallel with that at the circumcision of the Baptist, nar- 
rated by the same evangelist; for on both occasions, at the inspiration 

* Capt 6. VidUque ilium Simeon senex irutar columna Uicia refulgtniem^ cum Domina 
Maria vtr^, mater f/us, ulnis suis eum gtstaret^ — ti drcumdabant eum angtli iiutar ctr- 
euUy cdebrante» ilium etc, Ap. Thilo, p. 71. f Thas £. F. in the treatise, on the two 
Krat chapters of Matth. and Luke. In Henke's Mag. 5. Bd. S. 169 f. A similar half- 
measure is in Matth&i, Synopse der 4 Evang. S. 3) 5 C 
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of the Holy Spirit, God is praised for the birth of a national de- 
liverer, and the fature destiny of the child is prophetically an- 
nounced, in the one case by the father, in the other by a devout 
stranger. That this scene is in the former instance connected with 
the circumcision, in the latter with the presentation in the temple, 
seems to be accidental ; when however the legend had once, in re- 
lation to Jesus, so profiisely adorned the presentation in the temple, 
the circumcision must be left, as we have above found it, without 
embeUishment. 

As to the second spring in the formation of our narrative, namely, 
the interest of the Christian legend, it is easy to conceive how this 
would act. He who, as a man, so clearly proved himself to be the 
Messiah, must also, it was thought, even as a child have been re- 
cognisable in his true character to an eye rendered acute by the 
Holy Spirit ; he who at a later period, by his powerful words and 
deeds, manifested himself to be the Son of God, must surely, even 
before he could speak or move with freedom, have borne the stamp 
of divinity. Moreover if men, moved by the Spirit of God, so early 
pressed Jesus with love and reverence in their arms, then was the 
spirit that animated him not an impious one, as his enemies alleged; 
and if a holy seer had predicted, along with the high destiny of 
Jesus, the conflict which he had to undergo, and the anguish which 
his fate would cause his mother,* then it was assuredly no chance, 
but a divine plan, that led him into the dephts of abasement on the 
way to his ultimate exaltation. 

This view of the narrative is thus countenanced positively by 
the nature of the fact, — and negatively by the difficulties attending 
any other explanation. One cannot but wonder, therefore, how 
Scldeiermacher can be influenced against it by an observation which 
did not prevent him from taking a similar view of the history of the 
Baptist's birth, namely, that the narrative is too natural to have 
been fabricated ;t and how Neander can argue against it, from ex- 
aggerated ideas of the more imposing traits which the mythus would 
have substituted for our narrative. Far from allowing a puriflca- 
tion for the mother of Jesus, and a redemption for himself, to take 

t)lace in the ordinary manner, Neander thinks the mythus would 
lave depicted an angelic appearance, intended to deter Mary or the 
priest from an observance inconsistent with the dignity of Jesus.^ 
As though even the Christianity of Paul did not maintain that Christ 
was bom under the law, yevonevog vnb vdfiov (Gal. iv. 4.); how much 
more then the Judaic Christianity whence these narratives are de- 
rived ! As though Jesus himself had not, agreeably to this view of 
his position, submitted to baptism, and according to the Evangelist 

♦ With the words of Simeon addressed to Mary : koI am Se airrijc rijv iffvx^ dit" 
Xeiaerai poft^aia (V. 35.) comp. the words in the messianic psalm of sorrow, xxii. 21 : 
friiaai and flofi^aiac r^ intxriv fuw, f Schleiermacher, aber den Lukas, s. 87. Compare 
on the other hand the observations in § 18, with those of the authors there quoted, 
Kote 19. X Neander here (s. 24 f.) mistakes the apocryphal for the mythical, as he 
bad before done the poetical. 
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whose narrative is in question, without any previous expostulation ' 
on the part of the Baptist ! Of more weight is Schleiermacher^s 
other observation, that supposing this narrative to be merely a po- 
etical creation, its author would scarcely have placed by the side of 
Simeon Anna, of whom he makes no poetical use, still less would 
he have characterized her with minuteness, after designating his 
principal personage with comparative negligence. But to represent 
the dignity of the child Jesus as being proclaimed by the mouth of 
two witnesses, and especially to associate a prophetess with the 
prophet — ^this is just the symmetrical grouping that the legend loves. 
The detailed description of Anna may Jiave been taken from a real 
person who, at the time when our narrative originated, was yet held 
in remembrance for her distinguished piety. As to the Evangelist's 
omission to assign her any particular speech, it is to be observed 
that her office is to spread abroad the glad news, while that of Si- 
meon is to welcome Jesus into the temple : hence as the part of the 
prophetess was to be performed behind the scenes, her precise words 
could not be given. As in a former instance Schleiermacher sup- 
poses the Evangelist to have received his history from the lips of 
the shepherds, so here he conceives him to have been indebted to 
Anna, of whose person he has so vivid a recollection ; Neandcr ap- 
proves this opinion — not the only straw thrown out by Schleier- 
macher, to which this theologian has clung in the emergencies of 
modem criticism. 

At this point also, where Luke's narrative leaves Jesus for a 
series of years, there is a concluding sentence on the prosperous 
growth of the child (v. 40); a similar sentence occurs at the corre- 
sponding period in the life of the Baptist, and both recall the ana- 
lo^us form of expression found in the history of Sampson (Judg. 
ziii 24 £). 

§. 39. RETROSPECT — DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MATTHEW AND LUKE 
AS TO THE ORIGINAL RESIDENCE OF THE PARENTS OF JESUS. 

In the foregoing examinations we have called in question the 
historical credibility of the Gospel narratives concerning the geneal- 
ogy, birth, and childhood of Jesus, on two grounds : ftrst, because 
the narratives taken separately contain much that will not bear an 
historical interpretation ; and secondly, because the parallel narra- 
tives of Matthew and Luke exclude each other, so that it is impos- 
sible for both to be true, and one must necessarily be false; this 
imputation however may attach to either, and consequently to both. 
One of the contradictions between the two narratives extends from 
the commencement of the history of the childhood to the point we 
have now reached ; it has therefore often come in our way, but we 
have been unable hitherto to give it our consideration, because only 
now that we have completely reviewed the scenes in which it figures, 
have we materials enough on which to found a just estimate of its 
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consequences. We refer to the divergency that exists between 
Matthew and Luke, in relation to the original dwelling-place of the 
parents of Jesus. 

Luke, from the very beginning of his history, gives Nazareth 
as the abode of Joseph and Mary ; here the angel seeks Mary (L 26) ; 
here we must suppose Mary's house oIko^^ to be situated (i. 66); 
from hence the parents of Jesus journey to Bethlehem on account 
of the census (ii. 4); and hither, when circumstances permit, they 
return as to their own city ndkig avr&v (v. 39). Thus in Luke, Na- 
zareth is evidently the proper residence of the parents of Jesus, and 
they only visit Bethlehem for a short time, owing to a casual cir- 
cumstance. 

Li Matthew, it is not stated in the first instance where Joseph 
and Mary resided. According to ii. 1. Jesus was bom in Bethlehem, 
and since no extraordinary circumstances are said to have led his 
parents thither, it appears as if Matthew supposed them to have 
been originally resident in Bethlehem. Here he makes the parents 
with the child receive the visit of the magi ; then follows the flight 
into Egypt, on returning from which Joseph is only deterred from 
again seeking Judea by a special divine admonition, which directs 
hun to Nazareth in Galilee (ii. 22). This last particular renders 
certain what had before seemed probable, namely, that Matthew did 
not with Luke suppose Nazareth, but Bethlehem, to have been 
the original dwelling-place of the parents of Jesus, and that he con- 
ceived their final settlement at Nazareth to have been the result of 
unforeseen circumstances. 

This contradiction is generally glided over without suspicion. 
The reason of this lies in the peculiar character of Matthew's Gos- 
pel, a character on which a modem writer has built the assertion 
that this Evangelist does not contradict Luke conceming the origi- 
nal residence of the parents of Jesus, for he says nothing at all on 
the subject, troubling himself as little about topographical as chron- 
ological accuracy. He mentions the later abode of Joseph and 
Mary, and the birth-place of Jesus, solely because it was possible 
to connect with them Old Testament prophecies ; as the abode of 
the parents of Jesus prior to his birth furnished no opportunity for a 
similar quotation, Matthew has left it entirely unnoticed, an omission 
which however, in his style of narration, is no proof that he was 
ignorant of their abode, or that he supposed it to have been Bethle- 
hem.* But even admitting that the silence of Matthew on the eaav 
lier residence of the parents of Jesus in Nazareth, and on the pecu- 
liar circumstances that caused Bethlehem to be his birth-place, proves 
nothing ; yet the above supposition requires tliat the exchange of 
Bethlehem for Nazareth should be so represented as to give some 
intimation, or at least to leave a possibility, that we should under- 
stand the former to be a merely temporary abode, and the journey 
to the latter a return homeward. Such an intimation would have 

• OlflliAOMn, bibL Comm. 1. S. 142 t 
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been given, had Matthew attributed to the angelic vision, that de- 
termined Joseph's settlement in Nazareth after his return from 
Egypt, such communications as the following : Return now into the 
land, of Israel and into your native city Nazareth, for there is no 
farther need of your presence in Bethlehem, since the prophecy that 
your messianic child should be bom in that place is already fulfil- 
led. But as Matthew is alleged to be generally indifferent about 
localities, we will be moderate, and demand no positive intimation 
fiom him, but simply make the negative requisition, that he should 
not absolutely exclude the idea, that Nazareth was the original 
dwelling-place of the parents of Jesus. This requisition would be 
met if, instead of a special cause being assigned for the choice of 
Nazareth as a residence, it had been merely said that the parents of 
Jesus returned by divine direction into the land of Israel and betook 
themselves to Nazareth. It would certainly seem abrupt enough, 
if without any preamble Nazareth were all at once named instead 
of Bethlehem : of this our narrator was conscious, and for this rea- 
son he has detailed the causes that led to the change (ii. 22). But 
instead of doing this, as we have shown that he must have done it, 
had he, with Luke, known Nazareth to be the original dwelling- 
place of the parents of Jesus, his account has precisely the opposite 
bearing, which undeniably proves that his supposition was the re- 
verse of Luke's. For when Matthew represents Joseph on his re- 
turn from Egypt as being prevented from going to Judea solely by 
his fear of Archelaus, he ascribes to him an inclination to proceed to 
that province — an inclination which is unaccountable if the affair of 
the census alone had taken him to Bethlehem, and which is only to 
be explained by the supposition that he had formerly dwelt there. 
On the other hand as Matthew makes the danger from Archelaus 
(together with the fiilfilment of a prophecy) the sole cause of the 
semement of Joseph and Mary at Nazareth, he cannot have sup- 
posed that this was their original home, for in that case there would 
have been an independently decisive cause which would have ren- 
dered any other superfluous. 

Thus the difficulty of reconciling Matthew with Luke, in the 
present instance, turns upon the impossibility of conceiving how 
the parents of Jesus coulo, on their return from Egypt, have it in 
contemplation to proceed a second time to Betlilehem unless this 
place had formerly been their home. The efforts of commentators 
nave accordingly been chiefly applied to the task of finding other 
reasons for the existence of such an inclination in Joseph and Mary. 
Such efforts are of a very early date. Justin Martyr, holding by 
Luke, who, while he decidedly states Nazareth to be the dwelling- 
place of the parents of Jesus, yet does not represent Joseph as a 
complete stranger in Bethlehem, (for he makes it the place from 
which he lineally sprang,) seems to suppose that Nazareth was the 
dwelling-place, and Betmehem the birth-place of Joseph,* and Cred- 

* DuiL c. Trypho, 78 : Joseph came from Nazareth, toA«re ke livedo to Bethlehem, 
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ner thinks that this passage of Justin points out the source, and 
presents the reconciliation of the divergent statements of our two 
evangelists.* But it is far from presenting a reconciliation. For 
as Nazareth is still supposed to be the place which Joseph had 
chosen as his home, no reason appears why, on his return from 
Egypt, he should all at once desire to exchange his former residence 
for his birth-place, especially as, according to Justin himself, the 
cause of his former journey to Bethlehem had not been a plan of 
settling there, but simply the census — a cause which, after the 
flight, no longer existed. Thus the statement of Justin leans to 
the side of Luke and does not suffice to bring him into harmony 
with Matthew. That it was the source of our two evangelical ac- 
counts is still less credible ; for how could the narrative of Matthew, 
which mentions neither Nazareth as a dwelling-place, nor the census 
as the cause of a journey to Bethlehem, originate in the statement 
of Justin, to which these facts are essential ? Arguing generally, 
where on the one hand, there are two diverging statements, on the 
other, an insufficient attempt to combine them, it is certain that the 
latter is not the parent and the two former its offspring, but vice 
versa. Moreover, in this department of attempting reconciliations, 
we have already, in connexion with the genealogies, learned to esti- 
mate Justin or his authorities. 

A more thorough attempt at reconciliation is made in the Evan^ 
gelium de nativitate MarixB^ and has met with much approval from 
modem theologians. According to this apocryphal book, the house 
of Mary's parents was at Nazareth, and although she was brought 
up in the temple at Jerusalem and there espoused to Joseph, she 
returned after this occurence to her parents in Galilee. Joseph, on 
the contrary, was not only bom at Bethlehem, as Justin seems to 
intimate, but also lived there, and thither brought home his be- 
trothed.t But this mode of conciliation, imlike the other, is fa- 
vourable to Matthew and disadvantageous to Luke. For the census 
with its attendant circumstances is left out, and necessarily so, be- 
cause if Joseph were at home in Betlilehem, and only went to Naz- 
areth to fetch his bride, the census could not be represented as the 
reason why he returned to Bethlehem, for he would have done so 
in the ordinary course of things, after a few days' absence. Above 
all, had Bethlehem been his home, he would not on his arrival have 
sought an inn where there was no room for him, but would have 
taken Mary under his own roof. Hence modem expositors who 
wish to avail themselves of the outlet presented by the apocryphal 
book, and yet to save the census of Luke from rejection, main- 
tain that Joseph did indeed dwell, and carry on his trade, in Beth- 

fokenct he tww, to be enrolled, avehfTiu^et ClctoH) ^^ NaCaper, kvdoMUt^ «f Bwi^Vifi, 
b&tv ipf^ anoypaijfaa^at. The words 6^ev i^v might however be understood as signifying 
merely the place of his tribe, especially if Justin's addition be considered : For kit race 
tpas of the tribe o/Judah, which inhabit that land, and yap 1% KoroiKOvofK r^ yyv tKtivn^ 
^^C *I<wda Td yhog ipf. ♦ Beitrftge zur Einleit in das N. T. 1. S. 217. Comp. Hoff- 
S.238f. 277ff. tCLS. 10. 
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lehem, but that he possessed no house of his own in that place, and 
the census recalling him thither sooner than he had anticipated, he 
had not yet provided one.* But Luke makes it appear, not only 
that the parents of Jesus were not yet settled in Betldehem, but 
that they were not even desirous of settline there ; that, on the con- 
trary, it was their intention to depart after the shortest possible 
stay. This opinion supposes great proverty on the part of Joseph 
and Mary ; Olshausen, on the other hand, prefers enriching them, 
for the sake of conciliating the difference in question. He supposes 
that they had property both in Bethlehem and Nazareth, and could 
therefore have settled in either place, but unknown circumstances 
inclined them, on their return from Egypt, to fix upon Bethlehem, 
until the divine warning came as a preventive. Thus Olshausen 
declines particularizing tne reason why it appeared desirable to the 
parents of Jesus to settle in Bethlehem; but Heydenreich and others 
have supplied his omission, by assuming that it must have seemed 
to them most fitting for him, who was pre-eminently the Son of 
David, to be brought up in David's own city. 

Here, however, theologians woidd do well to take for their model 
the honesty of Neander,t and to confess with him that of this inten- 
tion on the part of Joseph and Mary to settle at Bethlehem, and of 
the motives which induced them to give up the plan, Luke knows 
nothing, and that they rest on the authority of Matthew alone. But 
what reason does Matthew present for this alleged change of place ? 
The visit of the magi, the massacre of the infants, visions in 
dreams — events whose evidently unhistorical character quite dis- 
qualifies them from serving as proofs of a change of residence on 
the part of the parents of Jesus. On the other hand Neander, while 
confessing that the author of the first Gospel was probably ignorant 
of the particular circumstances whicli, according to Luke, led to the 
journey to Bethlehem, and hence took Bethlehem to be the original 
residence of the parents of Jesus, maintains that there may be an 
essential agreement between the two accoimts though that agree- 
ment did not exist in the consciousness of the writers.} But, once 
more, what cause does Luke assign for the journey to Bethlehem ? 
The census, which our previous investigations liave shown to be as 
frail a support for this statement, as the infanticide and its conse- 
quences for that of Matthew. Hence here again it is not possible 
by admitting the inacquaintance of the one narrator with what the 
other presents to vindicate the statements of both ; since each has 
against him, not only the ignorance of the other, but the improba- 
bility of his own narrative. 

But we must distinguish more exactly the respective aspects and 
elements of the two accounts. As, according to the above obser- 
vations, the change of residence on the part of the parents of Jesus, 
is in Matthew so miked with the unliistorical data of the in&nticide 

* Paolus, exeg. Handb. I, a, Sf 178. f Ueber die Unzulissigkeit der mythiBchea 
Ani&sstuig u. B. t 1, S. 101. t ^ J. Cb. S. 38. 
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and the flight into Egypt, that without these every cause for the 
migration disappears, we turn to Luke's account, which makes the 
parents of Jesus resident in the same place, both after and before 
the birth of Jesus. But in Luke, the circumstance of Jesus being 
bom in another place than where his parents dwelt, is made to de- 
pend on an event as unhistorical as the marvels of Matthew, namely 
the census. If this be surrendered, no motive remains that could in- 
duce the parents of Jesus to take a formidable journey at so critical 
a period for Mary, and in this view of the case Matthew's represen- 
tation seems the more probable one, that Jesus was bom in the 
home of his parents and not in a strange place. Hitherto, however, 
we have only obtained the negative result, that the evangelical state- 
ments, according to which the parents of Jesus lived at first in an- 
other place than that in which they subsequently settled, and Jesus 
was bom elsewhere than in the home of his parents, are destitute 
of any guarantee ; we have yet to seek for a positive conclusion by 
inquiring what was really the place of his birth. 

On this point we are drawn in two opposite directions. In both 
Gospels we find Bethlehem stated to be the birth-place of Jesus, 
and there is, as we have seen, no impediment to our supposing that 
it was the habitual residence of his parents ; on the other hand, 
the two Gospels again concur in representing Nazareth as the ulti- 
mate dwelling-place of Joseph and his family, and it is only an un- 
supported statement that forbids us to regard it as their original , 
residence, and consequently as the birth-place of Jesus. It would 
be impossible to decide between these contradictory probabilities 
were both equally strong, but as soon as the slightest inequality 
between them is discovered, we are warranted to form a conclusion. 
Let us first test the opinion, that the Galilean city Nazareth was the 
final residence of Jesus. This is not supported barely by the pas- 
sages immediately under consideration, in the 2nd chapters of Mat- 
thew and Luke ; — it rests on an uninterrapted series of data drawn 
fi:om the Gospels and firom the earliest church history. The Grali- 
lean, the Nazarene — ^were the epiphets constantly applied to Jesus. 
As Jesus of Nazareth he was introduced by Philip to Nathaniel, 
whose responsive question was. Can any good thing come out of Na- 
zareth ? Nazareth is described, not only as the place where he was 
brought up, ov rpf reOpofifiivog (Luke iv. 16 f.), but also as his coun- 
try, narplg (Matt. xiL 34, Mark vi. 1.). He was known among the 
populace as Jesus of Nazareth (Ituke xviii. 37.), and invoked under 
this name by the demons (Mark L 24.). The inscription on the 
cross styles him a Nazarene (John xix. 19.), and after his resurrec- 
tion his apostles everywhere proclaimed him as Jesus of Nazareth 
(Acts ii. 22.) and worked miracles in his name (Acts iii. 6.^ His 
disciples too were long called Nazarenes, and it was not until a late 
period that this name was exclusively applied to a heretical sect.* 
This appellation proves, if not that Jesus was bom in Nazareth, at 

* TertulL ad. Marcion. iv. 8, Epiphan. h«r. xxix. 1. 
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kast that he resided in that place for a consideraMe time ; and as, 
according to a probable tradition (Luke iv. 16 £ paralL), Jesus, dur- 
ing his public life, paid but transient visits to Nazareth, this prolongs 
ed resiaence must be referred to the earlier part of his life, which 
he passed in the bosom of his &milj. Thus nis ibmily, at least his 
parents, must have lived in Nazareth during his chil<Uiood ; and if 
it be admitted that they once dwelt there, it follows that they dwelt 
there always, for we have no historical grounds for supposing a 
change of residence : so that this one of the two contradictory pro- 
positions has as much certainty as we can expect, in a fact belong- 
mg to so remote and obscure a period* 

Neither does the other proposition, however, that Jesus was bom 
in Bethlehem, rest solely on the statement of our Gospels ; it is sanc- 
tioned by an expectation, originating in a prophetic passage, that 
the Messiah would be bom at Bethlehem. (Comp. with Matt, iu 5. f., 
John viL 42). But this is a dangerous support, which they who 
wish to retain as historical the gospel statement, that Jesus was 
bom in Bethlehem, will do well to renounce. For wherever we find 
a narrative which recounts the accomplishment of a long-expected 
event, a strong suspicion must arise, that the narrative owes its ori- 
gin solely to the pre-existent belief that that event would be accom- 
plished. But our suspicion is converted into certainty when we find 
this belief to be groundless; and this is the case here, for the al- 
leged issue must have confirmed a false interpretation of a prophetic 
ptssage. Thus this prophetic evidence of the birth of Jesus in 
Bethlehem, deprives the historical evidence, which lies in the 2nd 
chapters of Matthew and Luke, of its value, since the latter seems 
to be built on the former, and consequently shares its falL Any 
other voucher for this fact is however sought in vain. Nowhere else 
in the New Testament is the birth of Jesus at Bethlehem mentioned; 
nowhere does he appear in any relation with his alleged birth-place, 
or pay it the honour of a visit, which he yet does not deny to the un- 
worthy Nazareth ; nowhere does he appeal to the fact as a concomi- 
tant proof of his messiahship, although he had the most direct induce- 
ments to do so, for many were repelled from him by his Galilean ori- 
gin, and defended their prejudice by referring to the necessity that 
the Messiah should come out of Bethlehem, the city of David (John 
viL 42).* John does not, it is trae, say that these objections were 
uttered in the presence of Jesus ;t but as, immediatly before, he had 
annexed to a discourse of Jesus a comment of his own, to the effect 
that the Holy Ghost was not yet given, so here he might very suit- 
ably have added, in explanation of the doubts expressed by the 
people, that they did not yet know that Jesus was bom in Bethle- 
hem. Such an observation will be thought too superficial and trivial 
&r an apostle like John ; thus much however must be admitted : he 
had occasion repeatedly to mention the popular notion that Jesus 

*Ctnnp. K. Ch. L. Schmidt, in Schmidt's Bibliothek, 8, 1, S. 128 f. ; Kaiser, bibl. Theol. 
1, a. 230. t On this Ueydenreich rests his defence. Ueber die Unabh&ngigkeit 1. S. 99. 
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was a native of Nazareth, and the consequent prejudice against him ; 
had he then known otherwise, he must have added a corrective re- 
mark, if he wished to avoid leaving the false impression, that he also 
believed Jesus to be a Nazarene. As it is, we find Nathanael, John 
i. 46, alleging this objection, without having his opinion rectified ei- 
ther mediately or immediately, for he nowhere learns that the good 
thing did not really come out of Nazareth, and the conclusion he is 
left to draw is, that even out of Nazareth something good can come. 
In general, if Jesus were really bom in Bethlehem, though but for- 
tuitously, (according to Luke's representation,) it is incomprehen- 
sible, considering the importance of this fact to the article of his mes- 
siahship, that even his own adherents should always call him the Na- 
zarene, instead of opposing to this epithet, pronounced by his oppo- 
nents with polemical emphasis, the honourable title of the Bethle- 
hemite. 

Thus the evangelical statement that Jesus was bom at Bethle- 
hem is destitute of all valid historical evidence ; nay, it is contra- 
vened by positive historical facts. We have seen reason to con- 
clude that the parents of Jesus lived at Nazareth, not only after 
the birth of Jesus, but also, as we have no counter evidence, prior 
to that event, and that, no credible testimony to the contrary exist- 
ing, Jesus was probably not bom at any other place than the home 
of his parents. With this twofold conclusion, the supposition that 
Jesus was bom at Bethlehem is irreconcileable : it can therefore 
cost us no further effort to decide that Jesus was bom, not in Beth- 
lehem, but, as we have no trustworthy indications that point else- 
where, in all probability at Nazareth. 

The relative position of the two evangelists on this point may be 
thus stated. Each of their accounts is partly correct, and partly 
incorrect ; Luke is right in maintaining the identity of the earlier 
with the later residence of the parents of Jesus, and herein Matthew 
is wrong ; again, Matthew is right in maintaining the identity of the 
birth-place of Jesus with the dwelling-place of his parents, and here 
the error is on the side of Luke. Further, Luke is entirely correct 
in making the parents of Jesus reside in Nazareth before, as well as 
after, the birth of Jesus, while Matthew has only half the tmth, 
namely, that they were established there after his birth ; but in the 
statement that Jesus was bom at Bethlehem both are decidedly 
wrong. The source of all the error of their narratives, is the Jewish 
opinion with which they fell in, that the Messiah must be bom at 
Bethlehem ; the source of all their trath, is the fact which lay before 
them, that he always passed for a Nazarene ; finally, the cause of 
the various admixture of the true and the false in both, and the 
preponderance of the latter in Matthew, is the different position held 
by the two writers in relation to the above data. Two particulars 
were to be reconciled — ^the historical fact that Jesus was universally 
reputed to be a Nazarene, and the prophetic requisition that, as 
Messiah, he should be bom at Bethlehem. Matthew, or the legend 
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which he followed, influenced by the ruling tendency to apply the 
prophecies, observable in his Grospel, effected the desired reconcilia- 
tion in such a manner, that the greatest prominence was given to 
Bethlehem, the locality pointed out by the prophet; this was re- 
presented as the original home of the parents of Jesus, and Nazar 
leth merely as a place of refuge,recommendedby a subsequent turn 
of events. Luke, on the contrary, more bent on historic detail, 
either adopted or created that form of the legend, which attaches the 
greatest importance to Nazareth, making it the original dwelling- 

1)lace of the parents of Jesus, and regarding the sojourn in Beth- 
ehem as a temporary one, the consequence of a casual occurrence. 
Such being the state of the case, no one, we imagine, will be 
inclined either with Schleiermacher,* to leave the question concern- 
ing the relation of the two narratives to the real facts undecided, or 
with SieflTert,! to pronounce exclusively in fisivour of Luke. J 



CHAPTER V. 

THE FIRST VISIT TO THE TEMPLE, AND THE EDUCATION OP 

JESUS. 



§ 40. JESUS, WHEN TWELVE YEABS OLD, IN THE TEMPLE. 

The Grospel of Matthew passes in silence over the entire period 
from the return of the parents of Jesus out of Egypt, to the baptism 
of Jesus by John; and even Luke has nothing to tell us of the long 
interval between the early childhood of Jesus and his maturity, 
beyond a single incident — his demeanour on a visit to the temple in 
hia twelfth year (ii. 41 — 52). This anecdote, out of the early youth 
of Jesus is, as Hess has truly remarked,§ distinguished from the 
narratives hitherto considered, belonging to his childhood, by the 
circumstance that Jesus no longer, as in the latter, holds a merely 
passive position, but presents an active proof of his high destination; 
a proof which has always been especially valued, as indicating the 
moment in which the consciousness of that destination was kindled 
in Jesus.]] 

In his twelfth year, the period at which, according to Jewish 

* Ueber den Lnkas, S. 49. There is a similar hesitation in Theile, Biogpraphie Jesu, 
|. 15. t Ueber den Ursprung u. s. w., S. 68 f. u. S. 168. X Comp. Ammon, Fortbil- 
dnng, 1, S. 194 ft; De Wette, exeget. Uandb^ 1, 2, S. 24 f.; George, S. 84 ff. That 
different narrators may give diflferent explanations of the same fact, and that these dif- 
tavnt explanations may afterwards be united in one book, is proved by many examples 
in the O. T. Thus in Genesis, three derivations are given of the name of Isaac ; two 
ef that of Jacob,(xxv. 26. xxvii. 16), and so of Edom and Beersheba (xxvi. 33). Comp. 
De Wette, Kritik der moa. Gesch., S. 1 10, 1 18 ff., and mv Streitschriften, 1, 1, S. 88 ff. 
{ Hess, Gescfalchte Jesu, 1, S. 110. || Olshausen, bibl. Comm. 1, S. 145 f. 
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usage, the boy became capable of an independent participation in 
the sacred rites, the parents of Jesus, as this narrative informs us, 
took him for the first time to the Passover, At the expiration of 
the feast, the parents bent their way homewards ; that their son 
was missing gave them no immediate anxiety, because they sup- 
posed him to be among their travelling companions, and it was not 
imtil after they had accomplished a dajr s journey, and in vain sought 
their son among their kinsfolk and acquaintance, iJiat they turned 
back to Jerusalem to look for him there. This conduct on the part 
of the parents of Jesus may with reason excite surprise. It seems 
inconsistent with the carefulness which it has been thought incumb- 
ent on us to attribute to them, that they should have allowed the 
divine child entrusted to their keeping, to remain so long out of 
their sight ; and hence they have on many sides been accused of 
neglect and a dereliction of duty, in the instance before us.* It has 
been urged, as a general consideration in vindication of Joseph and 
Mary, that the greater freedom permitted to the boy is easily con- 
ceivable as part of a Uberal method of education ;t but even accord- 
ing to our modem ideas, it would seem more than liberal for parents 
to let a boy of twelve years remain out of their sight during so long 
an interval as our narrative supposes ; how far less reconcileable 
must it then be with the more rigid views of education held by the • 
ancients, not excepting the Jews ? It is remarked however, that 
viewing the case as an extraordinary one, the parents of Jesus knew 
their child, and they could therefore very well confide in his under- 
standing and character, so far as to be in no fear that any danger 
would accrue to him from his unusual freedom ;{ but we can per- 
ceive from their subsequent anxiety, that they were not so entirely 
at ease on that head. Thus their conduct must be admitted to be 
such as we should not have anticipated ; but it is not consequently 
incredible, nor does it suffice to render the entire narrative improb- 
able, for the parents of Jesus are no saints to us, that we shoidd 
not impute to them any fault. 

Returned to Jerusalem, they find their son on the third day in 
the temple, doubtless in one of the outer halls, in the midst of an 
assembly of doctors, engaged in a conversation with them, and ex- 
citing universal astonishment (v. 45 f.) From some indications it 
would seem that Jesus held a higher position in the presence of the 
doctors, than could belong to a boy of twelve years. The word 
Kade^ofievov {sitting) has excited scruples, for according to Jewish 
records, it was not until after tlic death of the Rabbi Gamaliel, an 
event long subsequent to the one described in our narrative, that the 
pupils of the rabbins sat, they having previously been required to 
standi when in the school ; but this Jewish tradition is of doubtful 
authority. II It has also been thought a difficulty, that Jesus does 

* Okhausen, ut sup. 1. 150. f Haac, Leben Jera, § 37. X Ueydenreich, Ober die 
Unzulftssigkeit u. b. f. 1, S. 103. § Megillah, f, 21, apud Lightfoot in loc« | Vid. Knindl, 
in Lnci pi 858 
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BOt merely hear the doctors, but also asks them questions, thus a,\> 
pearing to assume the position of their teacher. Such is indeed the 
representation of the apocryphal Gospels, for in them Jesus, before 
he is twelve years old, perplexes all the doctors by his questions,* 
and reveals to his instructor in the alphabet the mystical signifiance 
of the characters ;t while at the above visit to the temple he proposes 
controversial questions,^ such as that touching the Messiah's being 
at once David's Son and Lord, (Matth. xxii. 41) and proceeds to 
throw light on all departments of knowledge.§ If the expressions 
iporrdv and dnoKptvead(u implied that Jesus played the part of a 
teacher in this scene, so imnatural a feature in the evangelical nar- 
rative would render the whole suspicious. || But there is nothing to 
render this interpretation of the words necessary^ for according ta 
Jewish custom, rabbinical teaching was of such a kind that not only 
did the masters interrogate the pupils, but the pupils interrogated 
the masters, when they wished for explanations on any point.1f We 
may with the more probability suppose that the writer intwided to 
attribute to Jesus such questions as suited a boy, because he, appa* 
rently not without design, refers the astonishment of the doctors, no* 
to his questions, but to that in which he could best show himsdf in 
the light of an intelligent pupil — namely, to his answers. A more 
formidable difficulty is the statement, that the boy Jesus sat in the 
mid&t of the doctors^ ^ iiio(xi ribv didaoKa^v, For we learn from 
Paul (Acts xxii. 3.) the position that became a pupil, when he says 
that he was brought up at the feet {Trapa Tovg 7r6da^) of Gramaliel : it 
being the custom for the rabbins to be placed on chairs, while their 
pupuB sat on the ground,** aud did not take their places among their 
masters. It has indeed been thought that ^v idoi^ might be so ex- 
plained as to signify, either that Jesus sat between the doctors, 
who are supposed to have been elevated on chairs, while Jesus 
and the other pupils are pictured as sitting on the mround between 
them,tt or merely that he was in the company of doctors, that is, 
in the sjmagogue ;fl: but according to the strict sense of the words, 
the expression icaOi^eoBcu tv fUctfi rivHv appears to signify, if not 
as Schottgen believes,§§ in majorem Jesu gloriam^ a place of pre- 
eminent honour, at least a position of equal dignity with that oc- 
cupied by the rest. It need only be asked, would it harmonize 
with the spirit of our narrative to substitute tcaOe^ofisvov Tropd tov^ 
n6Aig rdv 6i,6aaKd}uuyv for koB. tv fUau t. 6. ? the answer will cer- 
tainly be in the negative, and it will then be inevitable to ad- 
mit, that our narrative places Jesus in another relation to the doc- 
tors than that of a learner, though the latter is the only natural 
one for a boy of twelve, however highly gifted. For Olshausen's 

* Evang. Thome, c. vi. ff*. Ap. Tkilo* p. 288 ff, and Evang, infant, arab. c, xlviii. 
p. 123. Tbilo. f Ibid. X Evang. infant, arab. c. 1. § Ibid, c 1. and li ; comp. ev. llio- 
mm, c xix. ^ Olshausen confesses this, S. 151. % For proofs (e. g. Hieros. Taanith, 
Ixvii. 4) see Westein and Lightfoot, in loc ** Lightfoot, Horn, p. 742. ff Paulus^ 
S. 279. XX Koindl, S. 858 f. §§ Hore, il. p. 886. 
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l)Osition,* — ^that in Jesus nothing wajs formed from without, by the 
instrumentality of another's wisdom, because this would be incon- 
sistent with the character of the Messiah, as absolutely self-determin- 
ed, — contradicts a dogma of the church which he himself advances, 
namely, that Jesus in his manifestation as man, followed the regular 
course of human development. For not only is it in the nature of 
this development to be gradual, but also, and still more essentially, 
to be dependent, whether it be mental or physical, on the intop- 
change of reception and influence. To deny this in relation to the 
physical life of Jesus — to say, for example, that the food which be 
took did not serve for the nourishment and growth of his body by 
real assimilation, but merely furnished occasion for him to reproduce 
himself from within, would strike every one as Docetism ; and is 
the analogous proposition in relation to his spiritual development, 
namely, that he appropriated nothing from without, and used what 
he heard from others merely as a voice to evoke one truth after an- 
other fit)m the recesses of his own mind — is this anything else than 
a more refined Docetism ? Truly, if we attempt to form a conception 
of the conversation of Jesus with the doctors in the temple according 
to this theory, we make anything but a natural scene of it. It is 
not to be supposed that he taught, nor properly speaking that he 
was taught, but that the discourse of the doctors merely gave an im- 
petus "to his power of teaching himself, and was the occasion for an 
ever-brightening light to rise upon him, especially on the subject of 
his own destination. But in that case he would certainly have 
given utterance to his newly acquired knowledge ; so that the posi- 
tion of a teacher on the part of the boy would return upon us, a po- 
sition which Olshausen himself pronounces to be preposterous. At 
least such an indirect mode of teaching is involvea as Ness sub- 
scribes to, when he supposes that Jesus, even thus early, made the first 
attempt to combat the prejudices which swayed in the synagogue, 
exposing to the doctors, by means of good-humoured questions and 
requests for explanation, such as are willingly permitted to a boy, 
the weakness of many of their dogmas.* But even such a position 
on the part of a boy of twelve, is inconsistent with the true process 
of human development, through which it behoved the Grod-Man him- 
self to pass. Discourse of this kind from a boy must, we grant, 
have excited the astonishment of all the hearers ; nevertheless the 
expceaaion k^taravro irdyre^ ol duovovreg airrov (v. 47.), looks too 
much like a panegyrical formula.§ 

The narrative proceeds to tell us how the mother of Jesus re- 
piaoacbed her son when she had found him thus, asking him why he 
nAdoiot spared his parents the anguish of their sorrowful search? 

*.BiU.4Comm. p. 151. f Geschichte Jesu, 8. 112. ^ In the similar account alto 
whiclLJoflepluif givea ui of himself ^hen fourteen, it is easy to discern the exaggeration 
ot a self-«oniplacent man. Life, 2 : Moreover^ tchem I toat a chiUL, and about fowUtm 
fwrt^agt^I «Da« commended by all for the love I had to learning^ on vhich account tk$ 
high jpriuU andjjprimcipal men of the citif came there frequentlj^ to me together^ m order to 
imow my fomian about the accurate underttanding ofpoimtt <^the law. 
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To this Jesus returns an answer which forms the point of the entire 
narrative ; he asks whether they might not have known that he was 
to be sought nowhere else than in the house of his Father, in the 
temple ? (v. 48 f.) One might be inclined to understand this de- 
signation of Grod as Tov Trarpog generally, as implying that God was 
the Father of all men, and only in this sense the Father of Jesus. 
But this interpretation is forbidden, not only by the addition of the 
pronoun fuw^ the above sense requiring thujv (as in Matt. vi. 9.), but 
still more absolutely by the circumstance that the parents of Jesus 
did not understand these words (v. 50), a decided indication that 
they must have a special meaning, which can here be no other than 
the mystery of the Messiahship of Jesus, who as Messiah, was 
vlbg Oeov in a peculiar sense. But that Jesus in his twelfth year 
had already the consciousness of his Messiahship is a position which, 
although it may be consistently adopted from the orthodox point of 
view, and although it is not opposed to the regular human form of 
the development of Jesus, which even orthodoxy maintains, we are 
not here bound to examine. So also the natural explanation, which 
retains the above narrative as a history, though void of the miracu- 
lous, and which accordingly supposes the parents of Jesus, owing to 
a particular combination of circumstances, to have come even before 
his birth to a conviction of his Messiahship, and to have instilled 
this conviction into their son from his earliest childhood, — this too 
may make it plain how Jesus could be so clear as to his messianic 
relation to God ; but it can only do so by the hypothesis of an un- 
precedented coincidence of extraordinary accidents. We, on the 
contrary, who have renounced the previous incidents as historical, 
either in the supernatural or the natural sense, are unable to com- 
prehend how the consciousness of his messianic destination could 
be so early developed in Jesus. For though the consciousness of a 
more subjective vocation, as that of a poet or an artist, which is 
dependent solely on the internal gifts of the individual, (gifts which 
cannot long remain latent,) may possibly be awakened very early; 
an objective vocation, in which the conditions of external reality are 
a chief co-operator, as the vocation of the statesman, the general, 
the reformer of religion, can hardly be so early evident to the most 
highly endowed individual, because for this a knowledge of con- 
temporary circumstances would be requisite, which only long obser- 
vation and mature experience can confer. Of the latter kind is the 
vocation of the Messiah, and if this is implied in the words by which 
Jesus in his twelfth year justified his lingering in the temple, he 
cannot have uttered the words at that period. 

In another point of view also, it is worthy of notice that the 
parents of Jesus are said (v. 50) not to have understood the words 
which he addressed to them. What did these words signify? That 
God was his Father, in whose house it behoved him to be. But 
that her son would in a specific sense be called a vih^ Beov had been 
already made known to Mary by the annunciating angel (Luke L 32. 
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35), and that he woiJd have a peculiar relation to the temple she 
might infer, both from the above title, and from the striking recep- 
tion which he had met with at his first presentation in the temple, 
when yet an infant. The parents of Jesus, or at least Mary, of 
whom it is repeatedly noticed that she carefully kept in her heart 
the extraordinary communications concerning her son, ought not to 
have been in the dark a single moment as to the meaning of his 
language on this occasion. But even at the presentation in the 
temple, we are told that the parents of Jesus mar\"elled at the dis- 
course of Simeon (v. 33.), which is merely saying in other words 
that they did not understand him. And their wonder is not referred 
to the declaration of Simeon that their boy would be a cause not 
only of the rising again, but of the fall of many in Israel, and tliat 
a sword would pierce through the heart of his mother (an aspect of 
his vocation and destiny on which notliing had previously been com- 
municated to the parents of Jesus, and at which therefore they might 
naturally wonder) ; for these disclosures are not made by Simeon 
until after the wonder of the parents, which is caused only by Si- 
meon's expressions of joy at the sight of the Saviour, who would 
be the glory of Israel, and a light even to the Gentiles. And here 
again there is no intimation that the wonder was excited by the idea 
that Jesus would bear this relation to the heathens, which indeed it 
could not well be, since this more extended destination of the Mes- 
siah had been predicted in the Old Testament. There remains there- 
fore as a reason for the wonder in question, merely the fact of the 
child's Messiahship, declared by Simeon; a fact which had been long 
ago announced to them by angels, and which was acknowledged by 
Mary in her song of praise. We have just a parallel difficulty in 
the present case, it being as inconceivable that the parents of Jesus 
should not understand his allusion to his messianic character, as 
that they should wonder at the declaration of it by Simeon. We 
must therefore diaw this conclusion : if the parents of Jesus did not 
understand these expressions of their son when twelve years old, 
those earlier communications cannot have happened; or, if the 
earlier communications really occurred, the subsequent expressions 
of Jesus cannot have remained incomprehensible to them. Having 
done away with those earlier incidents as historical, we might con- 
tent ourselves with this later want of comprehension, were it not 
fair to mistrust the whole of a narrative whose later portions agree 
so ill with the preceding. For it is the character not of an historical 
record, but of a marvellous legend, to represent its personages as so 
permanently in a state of wonder, that they not only at the first 
appearance of the extraordinary, but even at the second, third, 
tenth repetition, when one would expect them to be familiarized with 
it, continually are astonished and do not understand — obviously 
with the view of exalting the more liighly the divine impartation 
by this lasting incomprehensibleness. So, to draw an example from 
the later history of Jesus, the divine decree of his suffering and 
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death is set forth in all its loftiness in the evangelical narratives by 
the circumstance, that even the repeated, explicit disclosures of Je- 
sus on this subject, remain throughout incomprehensible to the dis- 
ciples ; as here the mystery of the Messiahship of Jesus is exalted 
by the circumstance, that his parents, often as it has been an- 
nounced to them, at every fresh word on the subject are astonished 
anew and do not understand. 

The twofold form of conclusion, that the mother of Jesus kept 
all these sayings in her heart (v. 51), and that the boy grew in wis- 
dom and stature, and so forth, we have already recognised as a 
favourite form of conclusion and transition in the heroic legend of 
the Hebrews ; in particular, that which relates to the growth of the 
boy is almost verbally parallel with a passage relating to Samuel, 
as in two former instances similar expressions appeared to have 
been borrowed from the history of Samson.* 

§. 41. THIS NARRATIVE ALSO MYTHICAL. 

Thus here again we must acknowledge the influence of the le- 
gend ; but as the main part of the incident is thoroughly natural, 
we might in this instance prefer the middle course, and after disen- 
gaging the mythical, seek to preserve a residue of history. We 
might suppose that the parents of Jesus really took their son to Je- 
rusalem in his early youth, and that after having lost sight of him, 
(probably before their departure,) they found him in the temple where, 
eager for instruction, he sat at the teet of the rabbins. When cal- 
led to account, he declared that his favourite abode was in the house 
of God ;t a sentiment which rejoiced his parents, and won the ap- 
probation of the bystanders. The rest of the story we might sup- 
pose to have been added by the aggrandizing legend, after Jesus was 
acknowledged as the Messiah. Here all the difficulties in our nar- 
rative, — ^the idea of the boy sitting in the midst of the doctors, his 
claiming God as his father in a special sense, and the departure of 
the parents without their son, would be rejected ; but the journey 
of Jesus when twelve vears old, the eagerness for knowledge then 
manifested by him, and his attachement to the temple, are retained. 
To these particulars there is nothing to object negatively, for they 
contain notliing improbable in itself; but their historical truth must 
become doubtful if we can shew, positively, a strong interest of the 
legend, out of which the entire narrative, and especially these in- 
trinsically not improbable particulars, might have arisen. 

That in the case of great men who in their riper age have been 
distinguished by mental superiority, the very first presaging movc- 

• 1 Sam, ii. 26 (LXXJ : Luc. it 52 : 

KoL rd itatAoMOV laiiov^^ inopevero fuyahrvo- koX 'I^ooOc irpocKOim ao^^ Kai ifhxi^ xai 
fuvov^ luU ayaddv iiai furii Kvpuw Koi furU xaptrt napd, ^eip kcU avdpcmovg. 
icy^pCrtnnf. 

Compare alao what Josephus says Antiq. it ix. 6. of the xop*Ci^<u^tKil of Moses, f Gab- 
ler Denest theoL Journal 3, 1, S. 39. 
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ments of their mind are eagerly gleaned, and if they are not to be 
ascertained historically, are invented under the guidance of probar- 
bility, is well known. In the Hebrew history and legend especially, 
we find manifold proofs of this tendency. Thus of Samuel it is said 
in the Old Testament itself, that even as a boy he received a divine 
revelation and the gift of prophecy (1 Sam. iii.), and with respect 
to Moses, on whose boyish years the Old Testament narrative is 
silent, a subsequent tradition, followed by Josephus and Philo, had 
striking proofs to relate of his early development. As in the nar- 
rative before us Jesus shews himself wise beyond his years; so this 
tradition attributes a like precocity to Moses;* as Jesus turning 
away from the idle tumult of the city in all the excitement of festival 
time, finds his favourite entertainment in the temple among the 
doctors ; so the boy Moses was not attracted by childish sports, but 
by serious occupation, and very early it was necessary to give him 
tutors, whom, however, like Jesus in his twelfth year, he quickly 
surpassed-t 

According to Jewish custom and opinion, the twelfth year formed 
an epoch in development to which especial proofs of awakening gen- 
ius were the rather attached, because in the twelfth year, as with 
us in the fourteenth, the boy was regarded as having outgrown the 
period of childliood.} Accordingly it was believed of Moses, that 
in his twelfth year he left the house of his father, to become an in- 
dependent organ of the divine revelations.§ The Old Testament 
leaves it uncertain how early the gift of prophecy was imparted to 
Samuel, but he was said by a later tradition to have prophesied 
from his twelfth year ;|| and in like manner the wise judgments of 
Solomon and Daniel (1 Kings iii. 23 ff. Susann. 45 ff.) were sup- 
posed to have been given when they were only twelve.^ If in the 
case of these Old Testament heroes, the spirit that impelled them 
manifested itself according to common opinion so early as in their 
twelfth year, it was areucd that it could not have remained longer 
concealed in Jesus ; and if Samuel and David shewed themselves at 

* Joseph. Ant ii. ix. 6. f PJ>»10| ^^ ^^ ^osis, 0pp. eA Mangey, V. 2. p. 88 f. ot/x 
ola KOfuA^ vrfnuK V^o Tu^aaftoic Koi yihjai kcU naiduuc — <i^* oi^ f^ atiJvorrrra napa- 
^vwv, uiTWOfjtaat koi ^ediiaaiv, a r^ ^tctTV ifttXXev u^^etv irpoceixe. dttJcMWcoAoi <f 
aidvg, uJiXaxo^ev AAAof , irapfjoav.—uv h ov luutpi^ xpovv "if AwofUic imepi^akzv, ef/ftotpi^ 
^vaetJi ^ditviJiv Tui w^yfjoetc, X Chagij?a, ap. Wetstein, in loa A XII anno Jilius cen- 
aetur maturuM. So Joma f. Ixxxii. 1. Berachoth f. xxiv. 1 ; whereas Bereschith Kabba 
Ixii. mentions tlie 13th year as the critical one. § Schemoth R. ap. Wetstein : Dixit R. 
Chmna : Afotea duodenariu* avulsua est a dome patria avi etc. H Joseph. Antiq. t. x- 4 : 
lafiovijhK ^ iren^pcMCcK irof r/^ dctdeKOTW, npoe^eve, 5 Ignat ep. (interpoL) ad 
Magnes. c iii. : loXofuJv de — SudTiKoeriic ^aaiXeifaaCy r^ ^epuv Inivtiv Koi dv^epfof 
vevTov M raiq ywai^l Kpiaiv kveKa tuv izaiSiuv hroojaaTO. — Aav«^X 6 oo^ dudtKorH^ 
yryove Karoxoc ry ^e<V irvevfian, Koi rave H'OTTrv rt^ noXtdv ^povrac npeafivrac ovKO^ovrof 

Kol hri^ii^Toc hXorpiov ko^Xov^ amiXey^t, But Solomon beingktng attheage 

o/twelpe years, gave that terriUe and profound judgment between the vfomen vith respect to 
the children .... Daniely the wise man, when twelve yeara old, waa poaaeaaed by the divine 
spirit, and convicted thoae calumniating old men who, carrying gray haira in vain, cov^ed 
the beauty that belonged to another. This, it is true, is found in a Christian writing, but 
on comparing it with the above data, we are led to believe that is was drawn ftrom a mora 
ancient Jewish legend. 
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that age in their later capacity of divinely inspired seers, Solomon 
in that of a wise ruler, so Jesus at the corresponding period in his 
life must have shewn himself in the character to which he sub- 
sequently estabUshed his claim, that namely, of the Son of Grod and 
Teacher of Mankind. It is, in fact, the obvious aim of Luke to pass 
over no epoch in the early life of Jesus, without sun'ounding him 
with divine radiance, with significant prognostics of the future ; in 
this style he treats his birth, mentions the circumcision at least em* 
phatically, but above all avails himself of the presentation in the 
temple. There yet remained according to Jewish manners one 
epoch, the twelfth year, with the first journey to the passover ; how 
could he do otherwise than, following the legend, adorn this point 
in the development of Jesus as we find that he has done in his nar- 
rative ? and how could we do otherwise than regard his narrative as 
a legendary embellishment of this period in the life of Jesus,* from 
which we learn nothing of his real development,t but merely some- 
thing of the exalted notions which were entertained in the primitive 
church of the early ripened mind of Jesus ? 

But how this anecdote can be numbered among mythi is found 
by some altogether inconceivable. It bears, thinks Heydenreich,J 
a thoroughly historical character (this is the very point to be proved) 
and the stamp of the highest simplicity (like every popular legend 
in its original form) ; it contains no tincture of the miraculous, 
wherein the primary characteristic of a mythus (but not of every 
mythus) is held to consist ; it is so remote from all embellishment 
that there is not the slightest detail of the conversation of Jesus 
with the doctors (the legend was satisfied with the dramatic trait, 
sitting in tfte midst of the doctors : as a dictum, v. 49. was alone 
important, and towards this the narrator hastens without delay) ; 
nay, even the conversation between Jesus and his mother is only 
given in a fragmentary aphoristic manner (there is no trace of an 
omission) ; finally, the inventor of a legend would have made Jesus 
speak differently to his mother, instead of putting into his mouth 
words which might be constmed into irreverence and indifference. 
In this last observation Heydenreich agrees with Sclileiermacher, 
who finds in the behaviour of Jesus to his mother, liable as it is to 
be misinterpreted, a sure guarantee that the whole history was not 
invented to supply something remarkable concerning Jesus, in 
connexion with the period at which the holy things of the temple 
and the law were first opened to him. § 

In combating the assertion, that an inventor would scarcely have 
attributed to Jesus so much apparent harshness towards his mother, 
we need not appeal to the apocryphal JEvangelium ThomcBj which 

* This Kaiser has seen, bill Theol. 1, 234. f Neither do we learn what Hase (Le- 
ben Jesa § 37) supposes to be conveyed in this narrative, namely, that as it exhibits the 
same union with God that constituted the idea of the later life of Jesus, it is an intimation 
that his later excellence was not the result of conversion from youthful errors, but of the 
nninterrupted development of his freedom. X Ueher die Unzulassigkeit a. s. f. 1, S. 92. 
§ Leber den Lukas, 8. 39 f. 
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makes the boy Jesus say to his fosterfather Joseph: msipientismne 
fecuti;* for even in the legend or history of the canonical gospels, 
corresponding traits are to be found. In the narrative of the wed- 
ding at Cana, we find this rough address to his mother : ri efiol ical 
ool yvvcu (John ii. 4); and in the account of the visit paid to Jesus 
by his mother and brethren, the striking circumstance that he appar- 
ently wishes to take no notice of his relatives (Matt. xii. 46). If 
these are real incidents, then the legend had an historical precedent 
to warrant the introduction of a similar feature, even into the early 
youth of Jesus ; ii^ on the other hand, they are only legends, they 
are the most vivid proofe that an inducement was not wanting for 
the invention of such features. Where this inducement lay, it is 
easy to see. The figure of Jesus would stand in the higher relief 
from the obscure background of his contracted &mily relations, if it 
were often seen that his parents were unable to comprehend his 
elevated mind, and if even he himself sometimes made them feel his 
superiority — so far as this could happen without detriment to his 
filial obedience, which, it should be observed, our narrative express- 
ly preserves. 

§ 42. ON THE EXTERNAL LIFE OF JESUS UP TO THE TIME OF HIS 
PUBLIC APPEARANCE. 

What were the external conditions under which Jesus lived, 
from the scene just considered up to the time of his public appear- 
ance ? On this subject our canonical Gospels give scarcely an in- 
dication. 

First, as to his place of residence, all that we learn explicitly is 
this : that both at the beginning and at the end of this obscure 
period he dwelt at Nazareth. According to Luke ii. 51., Jesus when 
twelve years old returned thither with his parents, and according 
to Matthew iii. 13. Mark i. 9, he, when thirty years old (comp. Luke 
iii. 23), came from thence to be baptized by John. Thus our evan- 

g lists appear to suppose, that Jesus had in the interim resided in 
alilce, and, more particularly, in Nazareth. This supposition, 
however, does not exclude journeys, such as those to the feasts in 
Jerusalem. 

The employment of Jesus during the years of his boyhood and 
youth seems, from an intimation in our Go8j>els, to have been de- 
termined by the trade of his father, who is there called a retcTCJv 
(Matt. xiii. 55.). This Greek word, used to designate the trade of 
Joseph, is generally understood in the sense of faher lignarius {car- 
penter) ;t a few only, on mystical grounds, discover in it a faber 
ferrarius (plackamith)^ aurarius (goldsinith)^ or caementarivs {ma- 

* Cap. y. In the Greek text also the more probable reading is Koi fioXurra ov oo^uf . 
rid. Thilo, p. 287. f Hence the title of an Arabian apocr>'phal work (according to the 
Latin translation in ThLlo, 1, p. 3): Mstoria Jot*^hif faJfri lignarii. 
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«m).* The works in wood which he executed are held of different 
ma^itude by different authors : according to Justin and the Evan- 
gdium Thomce^^ they were ploughs and yokes^ dporpa ical ^^lO'^* and 
in that case he would be what we call a wheelwright ; according to 
the Evangdium infanticB arabicuin^X they were doors, milk ves- 
sels, sieves and coffers, and once Joseph makes a throne for the 
king ; so that here he is represented partly as a cabinet-maker and 
parfly as a cooper. The Protevangelium Jdcobi, on the other hand, 
makes him work at buildings^ olKodoymq^^ without doubt as a car- 
penter. In these labours of the father Jesus appears to have shared, 
according to an expression of Slark, who makes the Nazarcnes ask 
concerning Jesus, not merely as in the parallel passage of Matthew: 
Is not this the carpejiter's son ? ovk avrSg lariv 6 tov riicTdvo^ vlog ; 
but Is not this the carpenter ? ovk avrSg kariv b rifCTOJv ; (vi. 8.) It 
is true that in replying to the taunt of Celsus that the teacher of 
the Cluistians was a carpenter by trade, riKroiv fjv Ttjv rix^v^ Ori- 
gen says, he must have forgotten that in none of the Gospels re- 
ceived by the churches is Jesus himself called a carpenter^ on ovdor 
fwv Tu>v kv Tcug kicKkTjaicug <t)€pofiivG)v evayyeXltov riKTtov avrhq 6 'I7- 
fsov^ dvayeypaTTTcu.W The above passage in Mark has in fact the 
various reading, 6 tov riicTovog vlog ; which Origen must have taken, 
unless he be supposed altogether to have overlooked the passage, 
and which is preferred by some modem critics.f But here Beza has 
justly remarked that fortasse mutavit aliquis, existimans^ hanc 
artem Chi'isti majestati parum convenire ; whereas there could 
hardly be an interest which would render the contrary alteration de- 
sirable.** Moreover Fathers of the Church and apocryphal >vTitings 
represent Jesus, in accordance with the more generally accepted read- 
ing, as following the trade of his father. Justin attaches especial 
importance to the fact that Jesus made ploughs and yokes or scales, 
as symbols of active life and of justice. ft In the Kvangelium in^ 
fantice Arabicurn, Jesus goes about with Joseph to the places 
where the latter has work, to help him in such a manner that if Jo- 
seph made anything too long or too short, Jesus, by a touch or by 
merely stretching out his hand, gave to the object its right size ; an 
assistance which was very useful to his foster-father, because, as the 
apocryphal text naively remarks : nee admodum peritus erat artis 
fabrtlis.Xi 

Apart from the apocryphal descriptions, there are many reasons 
for believing that the above intimation as to the youthful employ- 
ment of Jesus is correct. In the first place, it accords with the 

• Vid. Thilo, Cod. Apocr. N. T. p. 3G8 f. not f Justin. Dial c Tryph. 88. Accor- 
ding to him Jesus makes these implements, doubtless under the direction of Joseph. In 
the Evang. Thoma c. xiii. Joseph is the workman. X Cap. xxxviii. ap. Thilo, p. 112 AT. 
§ C. ix. and xiii. || C. Cels. vi. 36. f Fritzsche, in Marc. p. 200. ** Vid. Wetsteiu 
and Paulus, in loc; Winer, Kealwfirterbuch, 1, S. 665. Note; Neander, L. J. Chr. S. 
46 f. Note. +t Ut sup. : Tovra yap t^ ireKTOvuca ipya elpyul^tTO kv uudpoTntc a»v, uporpa 
Kai Qury)^ 6ia tovtuv Kai tu r^f duccuoovvrii ovuSohi didaaKuiVj kcU ivepy^ /3/ov. XX Ctip. 
zxxviiu 
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Jewish custom which prescribed even to one destined to a learned 
career, or in general to any spiritual occupation, the acquisition of 
some handicraft ; thus Paul, the pupil of the rabbins, was also a 
tent-maker, aicTp/onoibg t^v rixvfjv (Acts xviiL 3.). Next, as our 
previous examinations have shown that we know notliing historical 
of extraordinary expectations and plans on the part of the parents 
of Jesus in relation to their son, so nothing is more natural than 
the supposition tliat Jesus early practised the trade of his father. 
Further, the Christians must have had an interest in denying, rather 
than inventing, this opinion as to then- Messiah's youthful occupa- 
tion, since it often drew down upon them the ridicule of their oppo- 
nents. Thus Celsus, as we have already mentioned, could not ab- 
stain from a reflection on this subject, for which reason Origen will 
know nothing of any designation of Jesus as a tsktujv in the New 
Testament ; and every one knows the scoflSng question of Libanius 
about the carpenter's son, a question which seems to have been pro- 
vided with so striking an answer, only ex eventuJ* It may certainly 
be said in opposition to this, that the notion of Jesus having been 
a carpenter, seems to be founded on a mere inference from the trade 
of the father as to the occupation of the son, whereas the latter was 
just as likely to apply himself to some other branch of industry; 
nay, that perhaps the whole tradition of the carpentry of Joseph 
and Jesus owes its origin to the symbolical significance exhibited 
by Justin. As however the allusion in our Gospels to the trade of 
Joseph is very brief and bare, and is nowhere used allegorically in 
the New Testament, nor entered into more minutely: it is not to be 
contested that he was really a carpenter; but it must remain uncer- 
tain whether Jesus shared in this occupation. 

What were the circumstances of Jesus and his parents as to 
fortune ? The answer to this question has been the object of many 
dissertations. It is evident that the ascription of pressing poverty 
to Jesus, on the part of orthodox theologians, rested on dogmatical 
and aesthetic grounds. On the one hand, they wished to maintain 
even in this point the status exinanitionis^ and on the other, they 
wished to depict as strikingly as possible the contrast between the 
f*0jp^ Oeov {form of God) and the ^op^^ dovXov {form of a servant). 
That this contrast as set forth by Paul, Phil. ii. 6. if., as well as the 
expression t7rra>;^«;<Te, which this apostle applies to Christ, (2 Cor. 
viii. 9.) merely characterizes the obscure and laborious life to which 
he submitted after his heavenly pre-existence, and instead of play- 
ing the part of king which the Jewish imagination attributed to the 
Messiah, is also to be regarded as established.t The expression of 
Jesus himself, 'The Son of man hatk not where to lay his /lead^ 
rov TTjv Ketpayrjv kXIv^ (Matt. viii. 20), may possibly import merely 
his voluntary renimciation of the peaceful enjoyment of fortune, for 
the sake of devoting himself to the wandering Ufe of the Messiah. 
There is only one other particular bearing on the point in question, 

• Theod. H. E. iii. 28. t Hase, L. J., § 70 ; Winer, bibL Realwdrterb., 1, S. 665. 
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namely, that Mary presented, as an oifering of purification, doves 
(Luke ii. 24), — according to Lev. xii. 8, the offering of the poor: 
which certainly proves that the author of this information conceived 
the parents of Jesus to have been in by no means brilliant circum- 
stances ;* but what shall assure us that he also was not induced to 
make this representation by unhistorical motives ? Meanwhile we 
are just as far from having tenable ground for maintaining the con- 
trary proposition, namely, that Jesus possessed property: at least 
it is inadmissible to adduce the coat without seamf (John xix. 23), 
untill we shall have inquired more closely what kind of relation it 
has to the subject. 

§. 43. THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF JESUS. 

Our information concerning the external life of Jesus during his 
youth is very scanty : but we are almost destitute of any concern- 
ing his intellectual development. For the indeterminate phrase, 
twice occurring in Luke's history of the childhood, concerning the 
increase of his spiritual strength and his growth in wisdom, tells us 
no more than we must necessarily have presupposed without it; 
while on the expectations which his parents cherished with respect 
to him before his birth, and on the sentiment which his mother es- 
pecially then expressed, no conclusion is to be founded, since those 
expectations and declarations are themselves unhistorical. The nar- 
rative just considered, of the appearance of Jesus in the temple at 
twelve years of age, rather gives us a result — the early and peculiar 
development of his religious consciousness, — than an explanation of 
the causes and conditions by which this development was favoured. 
But we at least learn from Luke ii. 41., (what however is to be of 
course supposed of pious Israelites,) that the parents of Jesus used 
to go to Jerusalem every year at the Passover. We may conjecture, 
then, that Jesus from his twelfth year generally accompanied them, 
and availed himself of this excellent opportunity, amid the concourse 
of Jews and Jewish proselytes of all countries and all opinions, to 
form his mind, to become acquainted with the condition of his people 
and the false principles of the Pharisaic leaders, and to extend his 
survey beyond the narrow limits of Palestine.} 

Whether or in what degree Jesus received the learned education 
of a rabbin, is also left untold in our canonical Gospels. From such 
passages as Matt. vii. 29., where it is said that Jesus taught not as 
the scribes^ ovx ^? ^^ ypofifiaTeig^ we can only infer that he did not 
adopt the method of the doctors of the law, and it does not follow 
that he had never enjoyed the education of a scribe (ypa^imrevcr). On 
the other hand, not only was Jesus called fxifidl and {xiPPovvl by his 
disciples (Matth. xxvi. 25. 49. Marc. ix. 5. xi. 21. xiv. 45. John 
iv. 31. ix. 2. xi. 8. xx. 16. comp. i. 38. 40. 50.) and by supplicat- 

* Winer, ut sup. f This is done by both the above named theologians. X PaqIiu, 
ex^et Uandb. 1 a, S. 273 ff. 
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ing sufferers (Mark x. 5.), but even the pharisaic apx^^^ Nicodemus 
(John iii. 2.) did not refuse him tliis title. We cannot however con- 
clude from hence that Jesus had received the scholastic instruction 
of a rabbin ;* for the salutation Rabbi, as also the privilege of read- 
ing in the synagorae (Luke iv. 16 ff.), a particular which has like- 
wise be«n appealed to, belonged not only to graduated rabbins, but 
to every teacher who had given actual proof of his qualilications.t 
The enemies of Jesus explicitly assert, and he docs not contradict 
them, that he had never learned letters : nCjg ovrog ypafifiara olde fi^ 
fiefiaBritaijg; (John vii. 15.) and the Nazarenes are astonished to find 
so much wisdom in him, whence we infer tliat he had not to their 
knowledge been a student. These facts cannot be neutralized by 
the discourse of Jesus in which he represents himself as the model 
of a scribe well-instructed unto the kingdom of heaven4 (Matt. xiii. 
62.^ for the word ypofifMrevg here means a doctor of the law in gen- 
eral, and not directly a doctor qualified in the schools. Lastly, the 
intimate acquaintance with the doctrinal traditions, and the abuses 
of the rabbins, which Jesus exhibits,§ especially in the sermon on 
the mount and the anti-pharisaic discourse Matt. xxiiL, he might 
acquire from the numerous discourses of the Pharisees to the people, 
without going through a course of study under them. Thus the 
data on our present subject to be found in the Gospels, collectively 
yield the result tliat Jesus did not pass formally through a rabbin- 
ical school ; on the otlier hand, the consideration that it must have 
been the interest of the Christian legend to represent Jesus as in- 
dependent of human teachers, may induce a doubt with respect to 
these statements in the New Testament, and a conjecture that Jesus 
may not have been so entirely a stranger to tlie learned culture of 
his nation. But from the absence of authentic information we can 
arrive at no decision on this point. 

Various hypotheses, more or less independent of the intimations 
given in the New Testament, have been advanced both in ancient 
and modem times concerning the intellectual development of Jesus: 
they may be divided into two principal classes, according to their 
agreement with the natural or the supernatural view. The super- 
natural view of the person of Jesus requires that he should be the 
only one of his kind, independent of all external, human influences, 
self-taught or rather taught of God ; hence, not only must its advo- 
cates determinedly reject every supposition implying tliat he bor- 
rowed or learned anything, and consequently place in the most glar- 
ing light the difficulties which lay in the way of the natural devel- 
opment of Jesus ;|| but, the more surely to exclude every kind of 
reception, they must also be disposed to assign as early an appear- 
ance as possible to that spontaneity which we find in Jesus in his 

* Such, however, are the argumenU of Panlus, at sap. 275 ff. f Conip. liaMf Le- 
ben Jesa, { 88 ; Neander, L. J. Chr. S. 45 f. % Paulus, ut sup. { To this Schottgen 
appeals, Chruttu rabbmorum summutj in his horse, ii. p. 8!)0 f. || As e. g. Reinhard does, 
in his Plan Jesu. 
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mature age. Tliis spontaneous activity is twofold ; it is theoretical 
and practicaL As regards the theoretical side, comprising judgment 
and knowledge, the effort to give as early a date as possible to its 
manifestation in Jesus, displays itself in the apocryphal passages 
which have been already partly cited, and which describe Jesus as 
surpassing his teachers long before his twelfth year, for according to 
one of them he spoke in ms cradle and declared himself to be the 
Son of Grod.* The practical side, too, of that superior order of 
spontaneity attributed to Jesus in his later years, namely, the power 
of working miracles, is attached by the apocryphal gospels to his 
earliest cli^dhood and youth. The Evangdium Thomce opens with 
the fifth year of Jesus the story of his miracles, ( and the Arabian 
EvangdiuTTh InfantioB fills the journey into Egyyt with miracles 
which the mother of Jesus performed by means of the swaddling 
bands of her infant, and the water in which he was washed.t Some 
of the miracles which according to these apocryphal gospels were 
wrought by Jesus when in his infancy and boyhood, are analogous 
to those in the New Testament — cures and resuscitations of the 
dead ; others are totallv diverse from the ruling type in the canon- 
ical Gospels — extremely revolting retributive miracles, by which 
every one who opposes the boy Jesus in any matter whatever is 
smitten with lameness, or even with death, or else mere extrava- 
gancies, such as the giving of life to sparrows formed out of mud.( 

The natural view of the person of Jesus had an opposite inter- 
est, which was also very early manifested both among Jewish and 
heathen opponents of Christianity, and which consisted in explain- 
ing hie appearance conformably to the laws of causality, by compar- 
ing it with prior and contemporaneous facts to which it had a rela- 
tion, and thus exhibiting the conditions on which Jesus depended, 
and the sources from which he drew. It is true that in tiie first 
centuries of the Christian era, the whole region of spirituality being 
a supernatural one for heathens as well as Jews, the reproach that 
Jesus owed his wisdom and seemingly miraculous powers, not to 
himself or to God, but to a communication firom without, could not 
usually take the form of an assertion that he had acquired natural 
skill and wisdom in the ordinary way of instruction from others.§ 
Instead of the natural and the human, the unnatural and the demo- 
niacal were opposed to the divine and the supernatural (comp. Matt. 
xiL 24.), and Jesus was accused of working his miracles by the aid 
of magic acquired in his youth. This charge was the most easily 
attached to the journey of his parents with him into Egypt, that 
native land of magic and secret wisdom, and thus we find it both 
in Celsus and in the Talmud. The former makes a Jew allege 

* Eying, infant arab. c. L p. 60 f. ap« Thilo, and the passages qnoted { 40. oat of 
the same Gospel and the Evang Thomie. f Cap. il p. 278 Thilo. % Cap. x. ff. { E. 
g. Evang. Thom«, c. iil — ▼. Evtng. infant arab. c. xlvL t Evang. Thomae, c. VL 
Erang. inf. arab. c xxxvi. H Yet some isolated instances occur, vid. Semler, Baurogar- 
ten*s Glaubenslehre, 1, S. 42, Anm. 8. 
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against Jesus, amongst other things, that he had entered into ser- 
vice for wages in Egypt, that he had there possessed himself of some 
magic arts, and on the strength of these had on his return vaunted 
himself for a God.* The Talmud gives him a member of the Je- 
wish Sanhedrim as a teacher, makes him journey to Egypt with 
this companion, and bring magic charms firom thence into Pa- 
lestinct 

The purely natural explanation of the intellectual development 
of Jesus could only become prevalent amid the enlightened culture 
of modem times. In working out this explanation, the chief points 
of difference are the following : either the character of Jesus is re- 
garded in too circumscribed a view, as the result of only one among 
the means of culture which his times afforded, or more comprehen- 
sively, as the result of all these combined ; again, in tracing this 
external influence, either the internal gifts and self-determination 
of Jesus are adequately considered, or they are not 

In any case, the basis of the intellectual development of Jesus 
was ftimished by the sacred writings of his people, of which the 
discourses preserved to us in the Grospels attest his zealous and pro- 
found study. His Messianic ideas seem to have been formed chiefly 
on Isaiah and Daniel: spiritual religiousness and elevation above 
the prejudices of Jewish nationality were impressively shadowed 
forth in the prophetic writings generally, together with the Psalms. 

Next among the influences affecting mental cultivation in the 
native country of Jesus, must be reckoned the three sects under 
which the spiritual life of his fellow-countrjinen may be classified. 
Among these, the Pharisees, whom Jesus at a later period so stren- 
uously combated, can apparently have had only a negative influence 
over him ; yet along with their fondness for tradition and legal pe- 
dantry, their sanctimoniousness and hypocrisy, by which Jesus was 
repelled from them, we must remember their belief in angels and in 
immortality, and their constant admission of a progressive develop- 
ment of the Jewish religion after Moses, which were so many points 
of union between them and Jesus. Still as these tenets were only 
peculiar to the Pharisees in contradistinction to the Sadducees, and, 
for the rest, were common to all orthodox Jews, we abide by the 
opinion that the influence of the Pharisaic sect on the development 
of Jesus was essentially negative. 

In the discourses of Jesus Sadduceeism is less controverted, nay, 
he agrees with it in rejecting the Pharisaic traditions and hypocrisy; 

* Orig. c Cels. I. 28 : k<u (Acyw) bn ovtoc (6 'Irjaovg) dui leeviav f/f klyxmrov fttf- 
dapVTjaac, KOKtl dwafuuv livuv neipa^eicj l^^ €ug Alyimruu otfivwavrai, hrav^X&ev^ iv 
rmf 6w6fieai fdya ^povuv^ koL 61 oifTuac ^ebv avrdv dvriyopevae. t Sanhedr. f. cviL 2 : — 

R, Josua f, Perachja tt i^"! Alexandriam Aegypti profecti sunt ^tsH <"* *'^ tempore 

ma^m exercuit, et IsrtulUas ad pessima quarts perduxif, (An important anachronisra, 
as this Josua Ben Perachja lired about a century earlier. See Jost, Geschichte dt^r ler., 
8, S. 80 fr. and 142 of the Appendices.) Schabbath f. ciy. 2 : Traditio est, R, EUes^rtm 
diriase ad riros doctos : annan f. Satdat (t. t, Jesus) magiam ex Aegypto addurit per (»• 
cisionem in came suafactamt vid. Schdttgen, horie, il p. G97 ff. Eisenmenger, entdecktet 
JodeDthom, 1, S. 149 f. 
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hence a few of the learned have wished to find him a school in this 
sect.* But the merely nagative agreement against the errors of the 
Pharisees, — an agreement which, moreover, proceeded from quite 
another principle in Jesus tlian in the Sadducees, — is more than 
counterbalanced by the contrast which their religious indifference, 
their unbelief in immortality and in spiritual existences, formed with 
the disposition of Jesus, and his manner of viewing the world. That 
the controversy with the Sadducees is not prominent in the Gospels, 
may be very simply explained by the fact that their sect had very 
slight influence on the circle with which Jesus was immediately con- 
nected, the adherents of Sadduceeism belonging to the higher ranks 
alone, t 

Concerning one only of the then existing Jewish sects can the 
question seriously arise, whether we ought not to ascribe to it a po- 
sitive influence on the development and appearance of Jesus — ^the 
sect, namely, of the Essenes. f In the last century the derivation 
of Christianity from Essenism was very much in vogue ; not only 
English deists, and among the Grermans, Bahrdt and Venturini, but 
even theologians, such as Staudlin, embraced the idea.§ In the 
days of freemasonry and secret orders, there was a disposition to 
trauisfer their character to primitive Christianity. The concealment 
of an Essene lodge appeared especially adapted to explain the sud- 
den disappearance of Jesus after the brilliant scenes of his infancy 
and boyhood, and again after his restoration to life. Besides the 
forerunner John, the two men on the Mount of Transfiguration, and 
the angels clothed in white at the grave, and on the Mount of As- 
cension, were regarded as members of the Essene brotherhood, and 
many cures of Jesus and the Apostles were referred to the medical 
traditions of the Essenes. Apart, however, from these fancies of a 
bygone age, there are really some essential characteristics which 
seem to speak in favour of an intimate relation between Essenism 
and Christianity. The most conspicuous as such are the prohibition 
of oaths and the community of goods : with the former was con- 
nected fidelity, peaceableness, obedience to every constituted au- 
thority; with the latter, contempt of riches, and the custom of 
travelling without provisions. These and other features, such as 
the sacred meal partaken in common, the rejection of sanguinary 
sacrifices and of slavery, constitute so strong a resemblance between 
Essenism and Christianity, that even so early a writer as Eusebius 
mistook the Therapeutaj, a sect allied to the Essenes, for Chris- 
tians. II But there are very essential dissimilarities which must not 
be overlooked. Leaving out of consideration the contempt of mar- 
riage^ vneporpia yd^wv^ since Josephus ascribes it to a part only of 
the Essenes ; the asceticism, the punctilious observance of the Sab- 

♦ E. g. De« Cotes, Schutz»clirift ftkr Jesus von Nawuret, S. 128 ffi f Neander, L. 
J. Chr. S. 39 ft X Vid, Joseph. B. j. ii. viii. 2—13. AnUq. xviii. i. 6. Comp. Philo, 
qvod amtut prabtu liver and. de vita contcmpiativa, § This opinion is jadiciously developed 
by Staudlin, Geschichte der Sittenlehre Jesa 1, S. 570 ff. ; and in a romantic manner in 
tlie Geschichte des Grossen Propheten von Nazaret, 1. Band. || U. £. 11. 16 f. 
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bath, the purifications, and other superstitious usages of this sect, 
their retention of the names of the angels, the mystery which they 
affected, and their contracted, exclusive devotion to their order, are 
so foreign, nay so directly opposed to the spirit of Jesus, that, espec- 
ially as the Essenes are nowhere mentioned in the New Testament, 
the aid which this sect also contributed to the development of Je- 
sus, must be limited to the uncertain influence which might be ex- 
ercised over him by occasional intercourse with Essenes.* 

Did other elements than such as were merely Jewish, or at least 
confined to Palestine, operate upon Jesus ? Of the heathens settled 
in Galilee of the Gentiles, TaXikcUa rdv kdvibv^ there was hardly 
much to be learned beyond patience under frequent intercourse with 
them. On the other hand, at the feasts in Jerusalem not only for- 
eign Jews, some of whom, as for example the Alexandrian and 
Cyrenian Jews, liad synagogues there (Acts vL 9.), but also devout 
heathens were to be met with (John xii. 20.) ; and that intercourse 
with these had some influence in extending the intellectual horizon 
of Jesus, and spiritualizing his opinions, has, as we have already 
intimated, all historical probability.t 

But why do we, in the absence of certain information, labori- 
ously seek after uncertain traces of an influence which cotemporary 
means of development may have exercised on Jesus? and yet more, 
why, on the other side, are these labours so anxiously repudiated ? 
Whatever amount of intellectual material may be collected, the 
spark by which genius kindles it, and fuses its various elements 
into a consistent whole, is neither easier to explain nor reduced in 
value. Thus it is with Jesus. Allow him to have exhausted the 
means of development which his age afforded: a comprehensive 
faculty of reception is with great men ever the reverse side of their 
powerful originality ; allow him to have owed far more to Essenism 
and Alexanarianism, and whatever other schools and tendencies 
existed, than we, in our uncertainty, are in a condition to prove : — 
still for the reformation of a world these elements were all too little ; 
the leaven necessary for this he must obtain from the depth of his 
own mind.j: 

But we have not yet spoken of an appearance to which our 
Gospels assign a most important influence in developing the activity 
of Jesus — tliat of John the Baptist. As his ministry is first noticed 
in the Gospels in connexion with the baptism and public appearance 
of Jesus, our inquiry concerning him, and his relation to Jesus, 
must open the second part. 

* Comp. Bengel, Bemerkungen Qber den Venuch, das Christenthum atu dem Ess&is- 
mas abzuleiten, in Flatt's Magazin, 7, S. 126 ff.; Neander, L. J. Chr. S. 41 ff. f Thlt 
is stated with exaggeration by Bahrdt, Briefe Qber die Bibel, zweites B&ndchcn, ISter, 
208ter Brief ff. 4tes B&ndchen, 498ter Brief. % Comp. Paalus ut sap. 1, a, 278 ft Planck, 
Geschichte des Christenthoms in der Periode seiner ersten EinfOhrung 1, S. 84. De Wette, 
bibl. Dogm. § 212. Hase L. J. § 88. Winer, bibl. Realw. S. 677 f. Neander, L. J. Clir. 

s. ssae: 
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fflSTORY OF THE PUBLIC LIFE OF JESUS. 



CHAPTER L 
BELATIONS BETWEEN JESUS AND JOHN THE BAPTIST. 



§ 44. CHRONOLOGICAL RELATIONS BETWEEN JOHN AND JESUS. 

For the ministry of John the Baptist, mentioned in all the 
Gospels, the second and fourth evangelists fix no epoch ; the first 
gives us an inexact one; the third, one apparently precise. Accord- 
ing to Matt. iii. 1. John appeared as a preacher of repentance, in 
those daysy iv raig tjiiipcug iKeivaig, that is, if we interpret strictly 
this reference to the previous narrative, about the time when the 
parents of Jesus settled at Nazareth, and when Jesus was yet a 
child. We are told, however, in the context, that Jesus came to 
John for baptism; hence between the first appearance of the Baptist, 
which was cotemporary with the childhood of Jesus, and the period 
at which the latter was baptize^ we must intercalculate a number of 
years, during which Jesus might have become sufficiently matured 
to partake of John's baptism. But Matthew's description of the 
person and work of the Baptist is so concise, the office attributed to 
him is so little independent, so entirely subservient to that of Jesus, 
that it was certainly not the intention of the evangelist to assign a 
long series of years to his single ministry. His meaning incontest- 
ably is, that John's short career early attained its goal in the bap- 
tism of Jesus. 

It being thus inadmissible to suppose between the appearance 
of John and the baptism of Jesus, tliat is, between verses 12 and 
13 of the 3rd chapter of Matthew, the long interval which is in 
every case indispensable, nothing remains but to insert it between 
the dose of the second and the beginning of the third chapter, 
namely, between the settlement of the parents of Jesus at Nazareth 
and the appearance of the Baptist. To this end we may presume, 
with Paulus, that Matthew lias here introduced a fragment from a 
histoiy of the Baptist, narrating many particulars of his life immedi- 
ately preceding his public agency, and very properly proceeding 

14 
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with the words, in those days, ^ raig ijfUpcug itceivcug, which con- 
necting phrase Matthew, although he omitted that to which it refer- 
red, has nevertheless retained ;* or we may, with Soskind, apply 
the words, not to the settlement, but to the subsequent residence of 
Jesus at Nazareth ;t or better still, Iv raXg ^fiipatg kKetvcug^ like the 
corresponding Hebrew expression, onf? Q'^oja e. g., Exod. ii. 11. is 
probably to be interpreted as relating indeed to the establishment 
at Nazareth, but so that an event happening thirty years afterwards 
may yet be said, speaking indefinitely, to occur in those days.X In 
neither case do we learn from Matthew concerning the time of 
John's appearance more than the very vague information, that it 
took place in the interval between the infancy and manhood of 
Jesus. 

Luke determines the date of John's appearance by various syn- 
chronisms, placing it in the time of Pilate's government in Judea ; 
in the sovereignty of Herod (Antipas), of Philip and of Lysanias 
over the other divisions of Palestine ; in the high priesthood of 
Annas and Caiaplias ; and, moreover, precisely in the 15th year of 
the reign of Tiberius, which, reckoning from the death of Augustus, 
corresponds with the year 28 — 29 of our era§ (iiL 1. 2). With this 
last and closest demarcation of time all the foregoing less precise 
ones agree. Even that which makes Annas high priest together 
with Caiaphas appears correct, if we consider the peculiar influence 
which, according to John xviii. 13. Acts iv. 6., that ex-high priest 
retained, even when deposed, especially after the assumption of 
office by his son-in-law, Caiaphas. 

A single exception occurs in the statement about Lysanias, 
whom Luke makes cotemporary with Antipas and Philip as tetrarch 
of Abilene. Josephus, it is true, speaks of an 'Aptka ^ Avaavlov, 
and mentions a Lysanias as governor of Chalcis in Lebanon, near 
to which lay the territory of Abila ; so that the same Lysanias was 
probably master of the latter. But this Lysanias was, at the insti- 
gation of Cleopatra, put to death 34 years before the birth of Christ, 
and a second Lysanias is not mentioned either by Josephus, or by 
any other writer on the period in question. || Thus, not only is the 
time of his government earlier by 60 years than the 15th year of 
Tiberius, but it is also at issue with the other dates associated with 
it by Luke. Hence it has been conjectured that Luke here speaks 
of a younger Lysanias, the descendant of the earlier one, who pos- 
sessed Abilene under Tiberius, but who, being less famous, is not 
noticed byJosephus.T We cannot indeed prove what Soskind 

* Excget. Handbach. 1 , a, S. 46. Schoeckenburger agrees with him, uber deo Ur- 
iprtiag des enteo kanon. Evang. S. 30. f Yermischte Aufs&tze, S. 76 £ Compara 
Sehneckeoborger, at sap. X De Wette and Fritzsche, in loc § See Paolus, ut sap. 386. 
1 1 iiere collect aU the passages in Josephus relative to Lysanias, with the paraUel pas- 
sages in Dio Cassias. Antiq. xiii. xvL 3, xiv. iii. 2, vii. S^Antiq. xr. ir. 1, B. J.i. xUi 
1 (Dio Cassias xlix. 32). AnUq. xy. x. 1-^. B. j. I xx. 4 (Dio Cass. lir. 9> Antiq. 
zvii. xi. 4. B. j. ii. yL 3. Antiq. xviiu yi. 10. B. j. ii. ix. 6 (Dio Cass. lix. 8) AnUq. 
six. T. 1. B j. ii. xu 5. Antiq. xx. t. 2, viL 1. B. j. iL xU. 8. 5 SOsUnd, vermischta 
AoliatM, a. 15 ft U3 iK 
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demands for the refutation of this hypothesis, namely, that had 
such A younger Lysanias existed, Josepiius must have mentioned 
him ; yet that he had more than one inducement to do so, Paulus 
has satisfactorily shown. Especially, when in relation to the times 
of the first and second Agrippa he designates Abila, ^ Avaavlov, he 
must have been remmded that he had only treated of the elder Ly- 
sanias, and not at all of the younger, from whom, as the later ruler, 
the country must at that time have derived its second appellation.* 
If, according to this, the younger Lysanias is but an historic fiction, 
the proposed alternative is but a philological oncf For when it is 
said in the first place: ^iklirrrov — rerpapxovvTO^ ttj^ 'Irovpo/o^, k. t. A., 
and when it follows : mX Avaavlov rijg 'Affikrjvrjg TeTpapxavm-o^ : we 
cannot possibly understand from this, that Pliilip reigned also over 
the Abilene of Lysanias. For in that case the word TerpapxovvTog 
ought not to have been repeated,t and Ttjg ought to have been placed 
before Lysanias, if the author wished to avoid misconstruction. The 
conclusion is therefore inevitable that the writer himself erred, and, 
from the circumstance that Abilene, even in recent times, was called, 
after the last ruler of the former dynasty, ^ Avaaviov, drew the in- 
ference that a monarch of that name was still existing ; while, in 
&ct, Abilene either belonged to Philip, or was immediately subject 
to the Ilomans.§ 

The above chronological notation relates directly to John the 
Baptist alone ; a similar one is wanting when Luke begins farther 
on (v. 21 fF.) to speak of Jesus. Of him it is merely said that he 
was about thirty years of age^ <!^d ^tcjv rpidKovra^ on his public 
appearance, (dpxoiMevo^)^ but no date is given ; while, in the case of 
John, there is a contrary omission. Thus even if John commenced 
his ministry in the 16th year of Tiberius, we cannot thence gatlier 
anything as to the time when Jesus commenced his, as it is nowhere 
said how long John had been baptizing when Jesus came to him 
on the Jordan ; while on the other hand, although we know that 
Jesus, at his baptism, was about 30 years old, tliis does not help 
us to ascertain the age of John when he entered on his ministry as 
Baptist Remembering, however, Luke L 26, according to which 
John was just half a year older than Jesus, and calling to our aid 

* Tbolack thinks he luis found a perfectly corresponding example in Tacitus. When 
this historian, AnnaL ii. 42 (a. d. 17), mentions the death of an Archelaus, king of Cap- 
pododa, and yet, Annal. vi. 41 (a. d. 36), cites an Archelaus, also a Cappadocian, as ruler 
of the Clitai, the same historical conjecture, says Tholuck, is necessary, viz. that there 
were two Cappadodans named Archelaus. But when the same historian, after noticing 
the death of a man, introduces another of the same name, under different circumstances, 
it is no conjecture, but a clear historic datum, that there were two such persons. It is 
quite otherwise when, as in the case of Lysanias, two writers have each one of the same 
name, but assign him distinct epochs. Here it is indeed a conjecture to admit two suc- 
cessive persons ; a conjecture so much the less historial, the more improbable it is shown 
to be that one of the two writers would have been silent respecting the second of the like- 
named men, had such an one existed. f Michaelis, Paulus, in K>c Schneckenburger, in 
Ullmann's und Umbreit's Studien, 1833, 4. Heft S. 1056 tf. Tholuck, S. 201 ff. t Fo^ 
on the authority of a single manuscript to erase, with Schneckenburger and others, the 
second vcrpapxirifVTOi, is too evident violence. f Compare with this view, Allgem. Lit 
Zt^ iS03, No 344, S. 552: De Wette, exeg. Handbuch, in loc 
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the fact that Jewish usage would scarcely permit the exercise ct 
public functions before the thirtieth year, we might infer that the 
Baptist could only have appeared half a year before the arrival of 
Jesus on the banks of the Jordan, since he would only so nracli 
earlier have attained the requisite age. But no express law forbade 
a public appearance previous to the thirtieth year ; and it has been 
justly questioned whether we can apply to the freer office of a Prophet 
a restriction which concerned the Priests and Levites, for whom the 
thirtieth year was fixed for their entrance on regular service* (Num. 
iv. 3. 47. Compare besides 2 Chron. xxxi. 17. where the 20th 
year is named). This then would not hinder us from placing the 
appearance of John considerably prior to that of Jesus, even pre- 
supposing the averred relation between their ages. Hardly, how- 
ever, could this be the intention of the Evangelist. For to ascertain 
80 carefully the date of the Forerunner's appearance, and leave that 
of the Messiah himself undetermined, would be too great an over- 
sight,! and we cannot but suppose that his design, in the particulars 
he gives concerning John, was to fix the time for the appearance of 
Jesus. To agree with this purpose, he must have understood that 
Jesus came to the banks of the Jordan and began to teach, shortly 
after the appearance of John.t For that the above chronological 
determination was originally merely the introduction to a document 
concerning John, quoted by Luke, is improbable, since its exactness 
corresponds with the style of him who had perfect understanding 
of alt things from the very firsts TTaprjKoXovdriKOTi dvtoOev naaiv 
aKpifMb^^ and who sought to determine, in like manner, the epoch of 
the Messiah's birth. 

It is not easy, however, to imagine, in accordance with this 
statement, that John was by so little the predecessor of Jesus, nor 
is it without reason that tlie improbability of his having liad so 
short an agency is maintained. For he liad a considerable number 
of disciples, whom he not only baptized but taught (Luke xu 1.), 
and he left behind a party of his peculiar followers (Acts xviiL 25. 
xix. 3.), all which could hardly be the work of a few months. There 
needed time, it has been observed, for the Baptist to become so well 
known, that people would undertake a journey to liim in the wilder- 
ness ; there needed time for his doctrine to be comprehended, time 
for it to gain a footing and establish itself, especially as it clashed 
with the current Jewish ideas; in a word, the deep and lasting vener- 
ation in which John was held by his nation, according to Josephus§ 
as well as the evangelists, could not have been so hastily won. J 

But the foregoing considerations, although they demand, in gen- 
eral, a longer agency for the Baptist, do not prove that the evange- 
lists err in placing the commencement of his ministry shortly before 

* See Panlas, S. 294. f See Schleieimacher, Qber den Lnkas, S. 62. % Bengel wm 
alao of this opinion. Ordo temporum, S. 204 f. ed. 2. § Antiq. xviii. r. 2. | So Clo- 
diiu, Qbcr die Zeitnnd Lebenddaaer Johannia und Jesu* In lleuke's Museum, ii« iiL 
502 ff. 
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that of Jesus, since they might suppose the required prolongation 
as a sequel, instead of an introduction, to the appearance of Jesus. 
Such a prolongation of the Baptist's ministry, however, is not to be 
found, at least in the first two Gospels ; for not only do these con- 
tain no details concerning John, after the baptism of Jesus, except 
his sending two disciples (Matt, xi.), which is represented as a con- 
sequence of his imprisonment ; but we gather from Matt. iv. 12. 
l^Iark i. 14. that during or shortly after the forty days' abode of 
Jesus in the wilderness, the Baptist was arrested, and thereupon 
Jesus went into Galilee, and entered on his public career. Liike, 
it is true, (iv. 14.) does not mention the imprisonment of John as 
the cause of the appearance of Jesus in Galilee, and he seems to 
regard the commission of the two disciples as occurring while John 
was at large (vii. 18 ff.); and the fourth Evangelist testifies yet 
more decisively against the notion that John was arrested so soon 
after the baptism of Jesus ; for in chap. iii. 24. it is expressly stated, 
that John was actively engaged in his ministry after the first pass- 
over, attended by Jesus during his public life. But on the one 
hand, as it appears from Luke ix. 9. Matt. xiv. 1 ff. Mark xiv. 16. 
that John was put to death long before Jesus, the continuance of 
his agency after the rise of the latter could not be very protracted 
(Luke ix. 9. Matt xiv. 1 ff. Mark xiv. 16.) ; and on the other, that 
which may be added to the agency of John after the appearance of 
Jesus, will not make amends for that which is subtracted firora it 
before that epoch. For, apart from the fact implied by the fourth 
Evangelist (i. 35.) that the Baptist had fonned a definite circle of 
£uniliar disciples before the appearance of Jesus, it would be diffi- 
cult to account for the firm footing acquired by his school, if he had 
laboured only a few months, to be, at their close, eclipsed by Jesus. 
There is yet one resource, namely, to separate the baptism of 
Jesus from the commencement of liis ministry, and to say: It was 
indeed after the first half year of John's agency that Jesus was so 
attracted by his fame, as to become a candidate for his baptism ; 
but for some time subsequently, he either remained among the fol- 
lowers of the Baptist, or went again into retirement, and did not 
present himself independently until a considerable interval had 
elapsed. By this means we should obtain the requisite extension 
of John's ministry prior to the more brilliant career of Jesus, with- 
out impugning the apparent statement of our evangelists that the 
baptism of Jesus followed close upon the public appearance of John. 
But the idea of a long interim, between the baptism of Jesus and 
the commencement of his ministry, is utterly tbreign to tlie New 
Testament writers. For tliat they regard the baptism of Jesus as 
his consecration to the Messianic office, is proved by the accompany- 
ing descent of the spirit and the voice from heaven ; the only pause 
which they allow to intervene, is the six weeks' fast in the wilder- 
ness, immediately after which, according to Luke, or after the ap- 
parently cotcmporary aiTcst of the Baptist, according to Matthew 
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and Mark, Jesus appears in Galilee. Luke, in particular, by de- 
signating (iii. 23.) the baptism of Jesus as his apx^aBiu^ his assump- 
tion of office, and by dating the intercourse of Jesus with his disciples 
from the Pdrmafia 'Icjdwov (Acts i. 22.), evinces his persuasion 
that the baptism and public manifestation of Jesus were identicaL 

Thus the gospel narrative is an obstacle to the adoption of the 
two most plausible expedients for the prolongation of John's minis- 
try, viz., that Jesus presented himself for baptism later, or that his 
public appearance was retarded longer after his baptism, than has 
been generally inferred. We are not, however, compelled to re- 
nounce either of these suppositions, if we can show that the New 
Testament writers might have been led to their point of view even 
without historical grounds. A sufficient motive lies close at hand, 
and is impUed in the foregoing observations. Let the Baptist once 
be considered, as was the case in the Christian church (Acts xix. 4.), 
not a person of independent significance, but simply a Foreruimer 
of the Christ ; and the imagination would not linger with the mere 
Precursor, but would hasten forward to the object at which he 
pointed. Yet more obvious is the interest which primitive Christian 
tradition must have had in excluding, whatever might have been 
the tact, any interval between the baptism of Jesus and the begin- 
ning of his public course. For to allow that Jesus, by his submis- 
sion to John's baptism, declared himself his disciple, and remained 
in that relation for any length of time, was offensive to the religious 
sentiment of the new church, which desired a Founder instructed by 
God, and not by man : another turn, therefore, would soon be given 
to the facts, and the baptism of Jesus would be held to signify, not 
his initiation into the school of John, but a consecration to his in- 
dependent office. Thus the diverging testimony of the evangelists 
does not preclude our adopting the conclusion to which the nature 
of the case leads us ; viz., that the Baptist had been long labouring, 
anterior to the appearance of Jesus. 

If, in addition to this, we accept the statement of Luke (i. 26. 
and iii. 23.), that Jesus, being only half a year younger than John, 
was about in his thirtieth year at liis appearance, we must suppose 
that Jolm was in his twentieth year when be began his ministry. 
There is, as we have seen, no express law against so early an exer- 
cise of the prophetic office; neither do I, so decidedly as Cludius*, 
hold it improbable that so young a preacher of reixjntance should 
make an impression, or even that he should be taken for a prophet 
of the olden time — an EUas; I will only appeal to the ordinary 
course of things as a sanction for presuming, that one who entered 
so much earUer upon the scene of action was proportionately older, 
especially when the principles and spirit of his teacning tell so plainly 
of a mature age as do the discourses of John. There are exceptions 
to this rule; but the statement of Luke (i. 26.), that John was only 
six months older than Jesus, is insufficient to establish one in this 

* Cludius, ut supi 
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instance, as it accords with the interest of the poetical legend, and 
must therefore be renounced for the slightest improbability. 

The result then of our critique on the chronological data Luke 
iiL 1. 2. conip, 23. and i. 26. is this : if Jesus, as Luke seems to 
understand, appeared in the fifteenth year of Tiberius, the appear- 
ance of John occurred, not in the same year, but earlier; and if 
Jesus was in his thirtieth year when he began his ministry, the 
Baptist, so much his predecessor, could liardly be but six months 
his senior. 

§ 45. APPEARANCE AND DESIGN OP THE BAPTIST— HIS PEKSONAL 
RELATIONS WITH JESUS. 

John, a Nazarite, according to our authorities (Matt. iii. 4. ix* 
14. xi. 18. Luke i. 15.), and in the opinion of several theologians,* 
an Essene, is said by Luke (iii. 2.^ to have been summoned to Ws 
public work by the xoord of God pw^ Oeov^ which came to him in 
the wilderness. Not possessing the Baptist's own declaration, we 
cannot accept as complete the dilemma stated by Paulus,t when he 
says, that we know not whether John himself interpreted some ex- 
ternal or internal fact as a divine call, or whether he received a sum* 
mons fiom anotlier individual ; and we must add as a third possibil- 
ity, that his followers sought to dignify the vocation of their Teacher 
by an expression which recalls to mind the ancient Prophets. 

While from the account of Luke it appears that tiie diWne call 
came to John in the xcildernesSj tv r^ ^p^iww, but that for the pur- 
pose of teaching and baptizing he resorted to the country about 
Jordan^ 7Tepix(»>p(K fov 'lopSdvav (vcr. 3.); Matthew (iii. if.) makes 
the wilderness of Judea tlie scene of liis labours, as if the Jordan in 
which he baptized flowed through tliat wilderness. It is true that, 
according to Josephus, the Jordan before emptying itself into the 
Dead Sea traverses a great wilderness j noXXTjv kpTjfitav^^ but this 
was not the wilderness of Judea, which lay farther south. § Hence 
it has been supposed that Matthew, misled by his application of the 
prophecy, the voice of one crying in the wilderness^ (p^vij Pocjvrog 
iv T^ ^pVf^Vy to John, who issued from the wilderness of Judea, 
epijfwg T7j^ *lov6aia6^ placed there his labours as a preacher of repent- 
ance and a baptizer, although their true scene was the blooming valley 
of the Jordan. II In the course of Luke's narrative, however, this 
evangelist ceases to intimate that John forsook the wilderness after 
receiving his call, for on the occasion of John's message to Jesus, 
he makes the latter ask, \yhom went ye out into the wilderness to 
see f ^i i^e^rjXvOaTe elg t7/v epTjjiov OedaaaOai (vii. 24.). Now as the 

* Staudlin, Geschichte der Sittenlchre Jesu, 1, S. 580. Paulus, exeg. Handb. 1 a, 
S. 136. Comp. also Creuzer, Symbolik, 4, S. 413 ff. f Ut sup. p. 347. X Bell. jad. 
HL X. 7. § See Winer, bibl. Koalworterbuch, A. Waste. Schneckenburger, Ober den 
Urspmng des entcn kanonischen Evangeliums, S. 39. || Schneckcnburger, at sup. S. 
88 t 
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valley of the Jordan in the vicinity of the Dead Sea was in fact a 
barren plain, the narrow margin of the river excepted, no greater 
mistake may belong to Matthew than that of specifying the wilder- 
ness as the ^pi]l^ T^? *lov6aia^ ; and even that may be explained 
away by the supposition, either that John, as he alternately preached 
and baptized, passed from the wilderness of Judea to the borders of 
the Jordan,* or that the waste tract through which that river flowed, 
being a continuation of the wilderness of Judea, retained the same 
name.t 

The baptism of John coidd scarcely have been derived from the 
baptism of proselytes, } for this rite was imquestionably posterior to 
the rise of Christianity. It was more analogous to the religious 
lustrations in practice amongst the Jews, especially the Essenes, 
and was apparently founded chiefly on certain expressions used by 
several of the prophets in a figurative sense, but afterwards under- 
stood literally. According to these expressions, God requires from 
the Israelitish people, as a condition of their restoration to his fiivour, 
a washing and purification trom their iniquity, and he promises that 
he will himself cleanse them with water (Isa. L 16. Ez. xxxvi. 25. 
comp. Jer. ii. 22). Add to this the Jewish notion that the Messiah 
would not appear with his kmgdom until the Israelites repented, § 
and we have the combination necessary for the belief that an ablu- 
tion, symbolical of conversion and forgiveness of sins, must precede 
the advent of the Messiah. 

Our accounts are not unanimous as to the signification of John's 
baptism. They all, it is true, agree in stating repentance, fierdvoia^ 
to be one of its essential requirements; for even what Josephus says 
of the Baptist, that he admonished the Jews, practising virtue^ 
just towards each other^ and devout towards God, to come to his 
baptisfiii, dperijv kiraaKovvraq^ koX t^ irph^ dkXfiXov^ SiKaioavv^ ical -npb^ 
rhv Oeov evaepeig, ;^a)^vovf Paimafiut avvuvai, || has the same sense 
under a Greek form. Mark and Luke, however, while designating 
the baptism of John Pdnria^ luravota^, add, dg dtpeaiv dfiapriiijv (L 4. 
iiL 3). Matthew has not the same addition ; but he, with Mark, 
describes the baptized as confessing their sins, k^ofiokoyovfievoi rdf 
d:fiapTiag avTijv (iii. 6.) Josephus, on the other hand, appears in 
direct contradiction to them, when he gives it as the opinion of the 
Baptist, that baptisni is pleasing to God, 7iot when we ask pardon 
for some transgressions, but when we purify the body, after hav^ 
i^g first purified the mind by righteotisness, ovtcj yap koI ttjv 
fidimaiv dTTodeKTfjv avru) (tu> Qeu)\ (fMveioOat^ fitj tni rlvtov dfjuiprdduv 
xapaTTjaei ;^pw/itva>v, dXk* i(t>' dyveta tov au>fiaTog, dre Srj Kal ttj^ V'^^A^VC 
diKcuoavi'y npoEKKeKadapfiivT]^, We might here be led to the suppo- 
sition that the words for the remission of sins, dq dtpeaiv dfmpTtCjv, 
as in Acts iL 38. and other passages, was commonly used in relation 

♦ Winer, ut sup. S. GDI. f Paulus, ut sup. S. 301. X Schneckenburger, Qbcr das 
Alter dcr Jadi«cheii Proselytentaufc. §. Sanhedr. f. xcvii. 2 : R, ElUger dixit : si Isrttih 
UttB pomilentiam agunt^ tunc per Godem liberttntur; sin rero, nan l^>erantur. Schdttgen, 
kor», 2, p. 780 ff. I Antiq. xvilL r. 2. 
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to Christian baptism, and was thence transferred unhistorically to 
that of John; but as in the passages quoted from Ezekiel the wash- 
ing typified not only reformation but forgiveness, the probabilities 
are in favour of the evangelical statement. Moreover, it is possible 
to reconcile Josephus and the Evangelists, by understanding the 
words of the former to mean that the baptism of John was intended 
to effect a purification, not firom particular or merely Levitical trans- 
gressions, but of the entire man, not immediately and mysteriously 
through the agency of water, but by means of the moral acts of ret- 
onnatioiL* 

Tne several accoimts concerning John are farther at variance, as 
to the relation in which they place his baptism to the kingdom of 
ficaven^ fiaairitta rdv ovpavdv. According to Matthew, the concise 
purport of the appeal with which he accompanied his baptism was, 
liepenty for the kingdom of /leaven is at Iiand^ fieravoeiTe rjyyiKe 
yap ii PctaiXeia tuv ovpavcjv (iii, 2.) ; according to Luke, the Baptist 
in the first instance mentions only repentance and remission of sins, 
but no kingdom of heaven ; and it is the conjecture of the people, 
that he might be the Messiah, by which he is first led to direct them 
to one who was coming after him (iii. 15 flf.). In JosephiLS, there is 
no trace of a relation between the ministry of John and the Messianic 
idea. Yet we must not therefore conclude that the Baptist himself 
recognized no such relation, and tliat its only source was the Chris- 
tian legend. For the baptism of John, waiving the opinion that it 
was derived from the baptism of proselytes, is not quite explicable 
without a reference to the above-mentioned expiatory lustrations of 
the people — ^lustrations which were to usher in the times of the Mes- 
siah ; moreover, the appearance of Jesus is made more comprehen- 
sible by the supposition, that John had introduced the idea of the 
proximity of the Messiah's kingdom. That Josephus should keep 
back the Messianic aspect of the fact, is in accordance with his gen- 
eral practice, which is explained by the position of his i>eople with 
respect to the Romans. Besides, in the expression, to assemble for 
baptistn^ PaimafjUfi awiivcu, in his mention of popular assemhlageSj 
avoTpt<t>eo6ai, and in the fear of Antipas lest John should excite a 
revolt J dnooToaig, there lies an intimation of precisely such a reli^ous 
and political movement as the hope of the Messiali was calculated 
to produce. That the Baptist should so distinctly foretell the im- 
mediate appearance of the Messiah's kingdom must create surprise, 
and (Luke's reference to a divine call and revelation being held im- 
satisfactory) might lead to the supposition that the Christian nar- 
rator, believing that the true Messiah was actually manifested in the 
person of Jesus, the cotemporary of John, gave to the language of 
the latter a definiteness which did not belong to it originally; and 
while the Baptist merely said, consonantly with the Jewish notion 
already mentioned: liepent, that the kingdom of heaven may come, 
(leravoelre, Iva eXdxf i] Pao. t. ovp., a later edition of his words gave 

* Thiu Paulus, ut sup. S. 814 and 361, Anm. 
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ydp {for) instead of Iva {that). But such a supposition is needless. 
In those times of commotion, John might easily believe that he dis- 
cerned signs, which certified to him the proximity of the Messiah's 
kingdom ; the exact degree of its proximity he left undecided. 

According to the Evangelists, the coming of the kingdom of 
heaven^ paaiXeia rwv ovpavCjv, was associated by John with a Mes- 
sianic individual to whom he ascribed, in distinction from his own 
baptism witli water, a baptism with the Holy Ghost and vnthjire^ 
Panrt^eiv nvevfiari dyio) koI Twpl (Matt. lii. 11. parall.), the outpour- 
ing of the Holy Spirit being regarded as a leading feature p( the 
Messianic times (Joel ii. 28 ; Acts ii. 16 fF.) Of this personage he 
farther predicted, in imagery akin to that used by the prophets on 
the same subject, that he woidd winnow the people as wheat (fiiaL 
iii. 2, 3. Zech. xiii. 9.). The Synoptical Gospels state the case 
as if John expressly understood this Messianic individual to be Je- 
sus of Nazareth. According to Luke, indeed, the mothers of these 
two men were cousins, and aware of the destination of their sons. 
The Baptist while yet unborn acknowledged the divinity of Jesus, 
and all the circumstances imply that both were early acquainted 
with their relative position, predetermined by a heavenly communi- 
cation. Matthew, it is true, says nothing of such a family connexion 
between John and Jesus ; but when the latter presents himself for 
baptism, he puts into the mouth of John words which seem to pre- 
suppose an earlier acquaintance. His expression of astonishment 
that Jesus should come to him for baptism, when he had need to be 
baptized of Jesus, could only arise from a previous knowledge or 
instantaneous revelation of his character. Of the latter there is no 
intimation ; for the first visible sign of the Messiahship of Jesus did 
not occur till afterwards. While in the first and third Gospels (in 
the second, the facts are so epitomized that the writers view on the 
subject is not evident), John and Jesus seem to have been no stran- 
gers to each other prior to the baptism ; in the fourth, the Baptist 
pointedly asserts that he knew not Jesus before the heavenly ap- 
pearance, which, according to the Synoptical Gospels, was coincident 
with his baptism (i. 31, 33.^. Simply considered, this looks like a 
conti'adiction. By Luke, the previous acquaintance of the two is 
stated objectively, as an external matter of fact ; by Matthew, it is 
betrayed in the invohmtary confession of the astonished Baptist ; in 
the fourth Gospel, on the contrary, their previous unacquaintance is 
attested subjectively, by his premeditated assertion. It was not, 
therefore, a very farfetched idea of the Wolfenbllttel fragmentist, to 
put down the contradiction to the account of John and Jesus, and 
to presume that they had in fact long known and consulted each 
other, but that in public (in order better to play into one another's 
hands) they demeaned themselves as if they had hitherto been mut- 
ual strangers, and each delivered an unbiassed testimony to the 
other's excellence.* 

* Fragment von dem Zwecke Jesa nnd seiner jQnger, heraiugeg. r. Leasing, S. 1S3 ff* 
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That such premeditated dissimulation might not be imputed to 
John, and indirectly to Jesus, it has been sought to disprove the 
existence of the contradiction in question exegetically. What John 
learned from the heavenly sign was the Messiahship of Jesus ; to 
this therefore, and not to his person, refer the words, I knew him 
notj t^yi!> oifK ^deiv airrbv* But it may be questioned whether such 
an acquaintance as John must have had with Jesus, presupposing 
the narrative of Matthew and Luke, was separable from a knowledge 
of his Messiahship. The connexion and intercourse of the two fam- 
ilies, lis described by Luke, would render it impossible for John not 
to be early informed how solemnly Jesus had been announced as 
the Messiah, before and at his birth : he could not therefore say at 
a later period that, prior to the sign from heaven, he had not knovm^ 
but only that he had not believed^ the story of former wonders, one 
of which relates to hiraselff It being thus unavoidable to acknowl- 
edge that by the above declaration in the fourth Gospel, the Baptist 
18 excluded, not only from a knowledge of the Messiahship of Je- 
sus, but also from a personal acquaintance with him ; it hsA been 
attempted to reconcile the first chapter of Luke with this ignorance, 
by appealing to the distance of residence between the two families, 
as a preventive to the continuance of their intercourse.^ But if the 
journey from Nazareth to the hill country of Judca was not too 
formidable for the betrothed Mary, how could it be so for the two 
sons when ripening to maturity? What culpable indifference is 
hereby supposed in both families to the heavenly communications 
they had received! nay, what could be the object of those communi- 
cations, if they had no influence on the early life and intercourse of 
the two son3?§ 

Let it be granted that tlie fourth gospel excludes an acquaintance 
with the Messiahship only of Jesus, and that the third presupposes 
an acquaintance with his person only, on the part of John ; still the 
contradiction is not removed. For in Matthew, John, when required 
to baptize Jesus, addresses him as if he knew him, not generally 
and personally alone, but specially, in his character of Messiah. It 
is true that the words : / have need to be baptized of thee^ and 
earnest thou to vie f (iii. 14.) have been interpreted, in the true 
spirit of harmonizing, as referring to the general superior excellence 
cf Jesus, and not to his Messiahship. || But the right to undertake 
the baptism which was to prepare flie way for the Messiah's king- 

* So thinks Semlcr in his answer to the abore Fragments, in loc. ; so thinic most of 
the moderns; Planlc, Geschichte de« Christenthams in der Periode seiner EinfQhrung, 1, 
K. 7. Winer, bibL Kealworterb., 1, S. G91. f Let the reader judge for himself whether 
Neander*s arguments be not forced : **£von if the Baptist could have expected** (sa/ 
rather must necessarily have known) **from the circumstances of the birth of Jesus, that 
ha waa the Messiah, the divine witness in his own mind would eclipse all external testi- 
mony, and compared with this divine illnraination, all previous knowledge would seem 
ignorance." p. 6d. % LQcke, Comraentar zum Evang. Johannis 1, S. 362. § Osiander, 
in despair, answers, that the heavenly communications themselves might contain directions 
for ~ keeping the two youtha apart I S. 127. | Hess, Geschichte Jesu, 1, S. 117 t Pao- 
lu, at sup. S. 866. 
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dom, was not to be obtained by moral superiority in general, but 
was conferred by a special call, such as John himself had received, 
and such as could belong only to a prophet, or to the Messiah and 
his Forerunner (John i. 19 if.) If then John attributed to Jesus 
authority to baptize, he must have regarded him not merely as an 
excellent man, but as indubitably a prophet, nay, since he held him 
worthy to baptize himself, as his own superior ; that is, since John 
conceived himself to be the Messiah's Forerunner, no other than 
the Messiah himself. Add to this, that Matthew had just cited a 
discourse of the Baptist, in which he ascribes to the coming Mes- 
siah a baptism more powerful than his own ; how then can we un- 
derstand his subsequent language towards Jesus otherwise than 
thus: "Of what use is my water baptism to thee, O Messiah? Far 
more do I need thy baptism of the Spirit !"* 

The contradiction cannot be cleared away; we must therefore, 
if we would not lay the burthen of intentional deception on the 
agents, let the narrators bear the blame ; and there will be tlie less 
hindrance to our doing so, tlie more obvious it is how one or both 
of them might be led into an erroneous statement. There is in the 
present case no obstacle to the reconciliation of Matthew with the 
fourth evangelist, farther than the words by which the Baptist seeks 
to deter Jesus from receiving baptism ; words which, if uttered be- 
fore the occurence of any thing supernatural, presuppose a knowl- 
edge of Jesus in his character of Messiah. Now the Gospel of the 
Hebrews, according to Epiphanius, places the entreaty of John that 
Jesus would baptize liim, as a sequel to the sign from heaven ;t and 
this account has been recently regarded as the original one, abridged 
by the writer of our first Gospel, who, for the sake of effect, made 
the refusal and confession of the Baptist coincident with the first 
approach of Jesus.J But that we have not in the Gospel of the 
Ilebrews the original form of the narrative, is sufficiently proved by 
its very tedious repetition of the heavenly voice and the diffuse style 
of the whole. It is rather a very traditional record, and the inser- 
tion of John's refiisal after the sign and voice from heaven, was not 
made with the view of avoiding a contradiction of the fourth Gospel, 
which cannot be supposed to have been recognized in the circle of 
the Ebionite Christians, but from the very motive erroneously at- 
tributed to Matthew in his alleged transposition, namely, to give 
greater effect to the scene. A simple refusal on the part of the 

* Comp. the Frigmeniist, ut sap. f Hceres. xxx. 13: Kai ij( av^Wev ujrd tov 
idaTOCi ifvoiyfjaav ol oipavai, Kai ei6e rd nvevfjta tov Beov rd aytov ^v eidei mpurrepac k. t. A. 
Koi ^itv^ kyivero k.t.'L koI tbdi>i irtpuXoft^e rbv ronov ^ fikya: bv /<Jwv, ^«v, 6 *luaw^ 
iryn airrCt oh rig e2, Ki/pu ; kqI naXiv ^uvrj k. t. ^ koI rorf, ^fftv, 6 'lijavvr,c irapaneauv 
airry IXeye 6iofiai oov Kvfxr, av fu (iaTCTiaov, And when he came from the voter ^ ike A«at*- 
ens itere opened^ and he saw the hply spirit of God in the form of a dove, ^r., and a voict 
teas heard^ ^c, and immediately a great light illuminated the place; teeing which^ John said 
to Aim, Who art thou^ Ijordf and again a voice, ^c. And then, John falling at his Jeet, 
said to him, I beseech thee, Lord, baptize me. | Schnccken burger, uber den Urspmng de« 
ersten kanonischcn Evangeliums, S. 121 f.; LOeke, Comrn. z. £v. Job., 1, S. 361. Usteri, 
Obcr den T&ufer Johannes u. a. w., Studien, 2, 3. S. 446. 
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Baptist appeared too weak ; he must at least &11 at the feet of Je- 
sus ; and a more suitable occasion could not be given than that of 
the sign from heaven, which accordingly must be placed beforehand. 
This Hebrew Gospel, therefore, will not help us to understand how 
Matthew was led into contradiction with John; still less will it avail 
for the explanation of Luke's narrative. 

All is naturally explained by the consideration, that the impor- 
tant relation between John and Jesus must have been regarded as 
existing at all times, by reason of that ascription of pre-existence 
to the essential which is a characteristic of the popular mind. Just 
as the soul, when considered as an essence, is conceived more or 
less clearly as pre-existent ; so in the popular mind, every relation 
pregnant with consequences is endowed with pre-existence. Hence 
the Baptist, who eventually held so significant a relation to Jesus, 
must have known him from the first, as is indistinctly intimated by 
Matthew, and more minutely detailed by Luke ; according to whom, 
their mothers knew each other, and the sons themselves were brought 
together while yet unborn. All this is wanting in the fourth Gfos- 
peX the writer of which attributes an opposite assertion to John, 
simply because in his mind an opposite interest preponderated ; for 
the less Jesus was known to John by whom he was afterwards so 
extolled, the more weight was thrown on the miraculous scene which 
arrested the regards of the Baptist — the more clearly was his whole 
position with respect to Jesus demonstrated to be the effect, not of 
the natural order of events, but of the immediate agency of Grod. 

§. 46. WAS JESUS ACKNOWLEDGED BY JOHN AS THE MESSIAH? AND 

IN WHAT SENSE ? 

To the foregoing question whether Jesus was known to John 
before the baptism, is attached another, namely. What did John 
think of Jesus and his Messiahship ? The evangelical narratives are 
unanimous in stating, that before Jesus had presented himself for 
baptism, John had announced the immediate coming of One to 
whom he stood in a subordinate relation; and the scene at the 
baptism of Jesus marked him, beyond mistake, as the personage of 
whom John was the forerunner. According to Mark and Luke, we 
must presume that the Baptist gave credence to this sign ; accord- 
ing to the fourth Gospel, he expressly attested his benef (i. 34.), 
and moreover uttered words which evince the deepest insight into 
the higher nature and office of Jesus (L 29 ff. 36; iiL 27 ff.) ; accord- 
ing to the first Gospel, he was already convinced of these before the 
baptism of Jesus. On the other hand, Matthew (xi. 2 if.) and Luke 
(viL 18.) tell us that at a later" period, the Baptist, on hearing of the 
ministry of Jesus, despatched some of his disciples to him with the 
inquiry, whether he (Jesus) was the promised Messiali, or whether 
another must be expected. 
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The first impression fi-om this is, that the question denoted an 
uncertainty on the part of the Baptist whether Jesus were really 
the Messiah ; and so it was early understood.* But such a doubt 
is in direct contradiction with ail the other circumstances reported 
by the evangelists. It is justly regarded as psychologically impos- 
sible that he whose belief was originated or confirmed by the bap- 
tismal sign, which he held to be a divine revelation, and who after- 
wards pronounced so decidedly on the Messianic call and the superior 
nature of Jesus, should all at once have become unsteady in his con- 
viction ; he must then indeed have been like a reed shaken by the 
wind, a comparison which Jesus abnegates on this very occasion 
(Matt. xL 7.). A cause for such vacillation is in vain sought in the 
conduct or fortunes of Jesus at the time; for the rumor of the works 
of Christy ^pya rov Xpiarov, which in Luke's idea were miracles, 
could not awaken doubt in the Baptist, and it was on this rumour 
that he sent his message. Lastly, how could Jesus subsequently 
(John V. 33. fF.) so confidently appeal to the testimony of the Bap- 
tist concerning him, when it was known that John himself was at 
last perplexed about his Messiahship?t 

Hence it has been attempted to give a different turn to the facts, 
and to show that John's inquiry wa^ not made on his own account, 
but for the sake of his disciples, to overcome in them the doubt 
with which he was himself untainted. X Hereby it is true, the above- 
named difficulties are removed; in particular it is explained why the 
Baptist should contrive to send this message precisely on hearing 
of the miracles of Jesus ; he plainly hoping that his disciples, who 
had not believed his testimony to the Messiahship of Jesus, would 
be convinced of its truth by beholding the marvellous works of the 
latter. But how coidd John hope that his envoys would chance to 
find Jesus in the act of w^orking miracles ? According to Matthew, 
indeed, they did not so find him, and Jesus appeals (v. 4.) only to 
his former works, many of which they had seen, and of which they 
might hear wherever he had presented himself. Luke alone, in 
giving his evidently second-hand narrative,§ misconstrues the words 
of Jesus to require that the disciples of John should have found 
him in the exercise of his supernatural power. Further, if it had 
been the object of the Baptist to persuade his disciples by a sight 
of the works of Jesus, he would not have charged them with a 

Juestion which could be answered by the mere words, the authentic 
eclaration of Jesus. For he could not hope by the assertion of 
the person whose Messiahship was the very point in debate, to con- 
vince the disciples whom his own declaration, in other cases, an- 

* TeitnlL adv. Marcion, iv. 18. Corop. Bengel, historico-exegetlcal remarks in Matt 
xi. 2 — 19f in his Archiv. 1, iii. p. 754 ff. f See Paalas, Kaindl. in loc. Bengel, at sap. 
p 763. I Calvin, Comm. in harm. ex. Matth., Marc et Lac. in loc. § We agree with 
Schleiermacherf (aber den Lukas, S. lOG f.) in thus desi^ating the narrative of the third 
evangelist, first, on account of the idle repetition of the Baptist*8 words, ver. 20 ; seoondlj 
on account of the mistake in ver. 18 and 21, of which we shall presently treat, and to 
which ver. 29, 30. seem to betray a similar one. 
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thoritative, had &iled to satisfy. On the whole, it would have 
been a singular course in the Baptist to lend his own words to the 
doubts of others, and thereby, as Schleiermacher well observes, to 
compromise his early and repeated testimony in favour of Jesus. 
It is dear that Jesus understood the question proposed to him by 
the messengers as proceeding from John himself; {dnayyeiXaTe 'Igk 
cCwy, Matt xi. 4 ;) and he indirectly complained of the want of faith 
in the latter by pronouncing those blessed who were not offended 
in him (ver. 6).* 

If then it must be granted that John made his inquiry on his 
own behalf, and not on that of his disciples, and if nevertheless we 
cannot impute to him a sudden lapse into doubt after his previous 
confidence ; nothing remains but to take the positive instead of the 
n^ative side of the question, and to consider its scepticism as the 
mere garb of substantial encouragement, t On this interpretation, 
the time which Jesus allowed to escape without publicly manifest- 
ing himself as the Messiah, seemed too tedious to John in his im- 
Eisonment; he sent therefore to inquire how long Jesus would allow 
mself to be waited for, how long he would delay winning to him- 
self the better part of the people by a declaration of his Messiah- 
ship, and striking a decisive blow against the enemies of his cause, 
a Uow that might even liberate the Baptist from his prison. But 
if the Baptist, on the strength of his belief that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah, hoped and sued for a deliverance, perhaps miraculous, by him 
from prison, he would not clothe in the lanraage of doubt an en- 
treaty which sprang out of his faith. Now the inquiry in our evan- 
gslical text is one of unmixed doubt, and encouragement must be 
isted in, before it can be found there. How great a violence must 
be done to the words is seen by the way in which Schleiermacher 
handles them in accordance with this interpretation. The dubita- 
tive question, av el 6 kpxofievog ; he changes into the positive as- 
sumption, t/Mu art he who was to cortie ; the other still more em- 
barrassing interrogatory, y Jtrepav npoadoKoifiev', he completely transH 
figures thus: wherefore {seeing that thou performest so great world) 
&, we yet await thee f — shall not John with aU his authority 
command^ through its, all those who have partaken of his baptism 
to obey thee as the Messiak, and be attentive to thy signs? Even 
if we allow, with Neander, the possibility of truth to this interpre- 
tation, a mere summons to action will not accord with the earlier 
representation of Jesus given by the Baptist. The two emmci- 
ations are at issue as to form; for if John doubted not the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus, neither could he doubt his better knowledge of the 
fitting time and manner of his appearance : still farther are they at 
issue as to matter ; for the Baptist could not take offence at what is 
termed the delay of Jesus in manifesting himself as the Messiah, or 
wish to animate him to bolder conduct, if he retained his early view 

* Compare Calvin in loc and Bengel at sup. S. 753 AT. f Thos moat recent coio- 
tora : Paulua Kuinol Bengel, Hafte, I'heile, and even Fritache. 
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of the destination of Jesus. If he still, as formerly, coned ved Jestw 
to be the Tjarnb of God that taketh away the sins of the worldj 
b dfivh^ Tov Geov, 6 cupcjv t^v dfMpTiav tov Kdafiov, no thouglit coold 
occur to him of a blow to be struck by Jesus against his enemies, 
or in general, of a violent procedure to be crowned by external con- 
quest ; rather, the quiet path which Jesus trod must appear to hhn 
the right one — the path befitting the destination of the Lamb of 
God. Thus if the question of John conveyed a mere summons to 
action, it contradicted his previous views. 

These expedients failing, the original explanation returns upon 
us; namely, that the inquiry was an expression of uncertainty re- 
specting the messianic dignity of Jesus, which had arisen in tlie 
Baptist's own mind ; an explanation which even Neander allows to 
be the most natural This writer seeks to account for the transient 
apostacy of the Baptist from the strong faith in which he gave his 
earlier testimony, by the supposition that a dark hour of doubt had 
overtaken the man of God in his dismal prison ; and he cites in- 
stances of men who, persecuted for their Christian faith or other con- 
victions, after having long borne witness to the truth in the face of 
death, at length yielded to human weakness and recanted. But on 
a closer examination, he has ^ven a f^dse analogy. Persecuted 
Christians of the first centuries, and, later, a Berengarius or a Ga- 
lileo, were false to the convictions for which they were imprisoned, 
and by abjuring which they hoped to save themselves : the Baptist, 
to be compared with them, should have retracted liis censure of 
Herod, and not have shaken his testimony in favour of Christ, which 
had no relation to his imprisonment. However that may be, it is 
evident here that these doubts cannot have been preceded by a 
state of certainty. 

We come again to the difficulty arising from the statement of 
JIatthew that John sent his two disciples on hearinc of the works 
of Christ, dKovoag rd ipya tov Xpiorov^ or as Luke has it, because 
his disciples showed him of all these things, dnriyyeiXav -rrepl Trrfvrwv 
TovTcjv. The latter evangelist has narrated, immediately before, the 
raising of the widow's son, and the healing of the centurion's ser- 
vant. Could John, then, believe Jesus to be the Messiah before he 
had performed any messianic works, and be seized with doubt when 
lie began to legitimatize his claim by miracles such as were expect- 
ed from the Messiah ?* This is so opposed to all psychological 
probability, that I wonder Dr. Paulus, or some other expositor vers- 
ed in psychology and not timid in verbal criticism, has not started 
the conjecture that a negative has slipped out of Matt. xL 2, and 
that its proper reading is, 6 de 'lG)dvvi]g ovk dKovaag iv tw (Je<T/ia>Tiyp/w 
rd ipya tov XpiOTov, k. t, X. It might then be conceived, that John 
had indeed been convinced, at a former period, of the Messiahship 
of Jesus ; now, however, in his imprisonment, the works of Jesus 
came no longer to his ears, and imagining him inactive, he was as- 

♦ This difficulty occarred to Beugel also, ut sop. p. 769. 
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Bailed with doubt* But had John been previously satisfied of the 
Messiahship of Jesus, the mere want of acquaintance with his mira- 
cles could not have unhinged his faith. The actual cause of John's 
doubt, however, was the report of these miracles ; — a state of the 
case which is irreconcileable with any previous confidence. 

But how could he become uncertain about the Messiahship of 
Jesus, if he had never reco^ized it ? Not indeed in the sense of 
beginning to suspect that Jesus was not the Messiah ; but quite 
possibly in the sense of beginning to conjecture that a man of such 
deeds was the Messiah. 

We have here, not a decaying, but a growing certainty, and this 
discrimination throws light on the whole purport of the passages in 
question. John knew nothing of Jesus before, but that he had, like 
many others, partaken of his baptism, and perhaps frequented the 
circle of his disciples ; and not until after the imprisonment of the 
Baptist did Jesus appear as a teacher, and worker of miracles. Of 
this John heard, and then arose in his mind a conjecture, fraught 
with hope, that as he had announced the proximity of the Messiw's 
kingdom, this Jesus might be he who would verify his idea.* So 
interpreted, this message of the Baptist excludes his previous testi- 
mony ; if he had so spoken formerly, he could not have so inquired 
latterly, and vice versa. It is our task, therefore, to compare the 
two contradictory statements, that we may ascertain which has more 
traces than the other, of truth or untruth. 

The most definite expressions of John's conviction that Jesus 
was the Messiah are foimd in the fourth Gospel, and these suggest 
two distinct questions: first, whether it be conceivable that John 
had such a notion of the Messiah as is therein contained ; and, 
secondly, whether it be probable that he believed it realized in the 
person of Jesus. 

With respect to the former, the fourth Gospel makes the Bap- 
tist's idea of the Messiah include the characteristics of expiatory 
suffering, and of a premundane, heavenly existence. It has been 
attempted, indeed, so to interpret the expressions vrith which he 
directs his disciples to Jesus, as to efface the notion of expiatory 
suffering Jesus, we are told, is compared to a lamb on account of 
his meekness and patience ; alpeiv r^ dfiofynav tov icdofwv^ is to be 
understood either of a patient endurance of the world's malice, or 
of an endeavour to remove the sins of the world by reforming it ; 
and the sense of the Baptist's words is this: "How moving is it 
that this meek and gentle Jesus should have undertaken so difficult 
and painfiil an office !"t But the best critics have shown that even 

* The gospel writers, after what they bad narrated of the relations between Jesus 
and the Baptist, of course understood the question to express doubt, whence probably v. 
6 (Hatt.) and v. 23 (Luke) came in this connection. Supposing these passages authentic, 
they suggest another conjecture ; viz. that Jesus spoke in the foregoing verses of spiritual 
ndncles, and that the Baptist was perplexed by the absence of corporeal ones. The 
iKoOcac Tti fyrya r. X. must then be set down to the writer's misapprehension of the ex- 
pRiaions of Jesus, f Gabler and Pauluss 

15 
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if alpeiv by itself might bear this interpretation, still af*v5f, not 
merely with the article but with the addition tov Qeov^ must signify, 
not a lamb in general, but a special, holy Lamb ; and if, as is most 
probable, this designation has reference to IsaL liii. 7., aXpuvrH^ 
dfiapTiav can only be expounded by what is there predicated of tlie 
lambhke servant of God, that he rotg dfrnprlag ^fuHv <tfip^, koL irepl 
^lluHxv Mwarcu (V. 4, LXX.), words which must signify vicarious 
suffering,* Now that the Baptist should have referred the above 
prophetic passage to the Messiah, and hence have thought of him as 
suffering, has been recently held more than doubtfuLf 

For so foreign to the current opinion, at least, was this notion 
of the Messiah, that the disciples of Jesus, during the whole period 
of their intercourse with him, could not reconcile themselves to it ; 
and when his death had actually restdted, their trust in him as the 
Messiah was utterly confounded (Luke xxiv, 20 ff.). How, then, 
could the Baptist, who, according to the solemn declaration of Jesus, 
Matt. xi. 11., confirmed by the allusions in the Gospels to his strict 
ascetic life, ranked below the least in the kingdom of heaven, to 
which the apostles already belonged — ^how could this alien discern, 
long before the sufferings of Jesus, that they pertained to the 
character of the Messiah, when the denizens were only taught the 
same lesson by the issue ? Or, if the Baptist really had such in- 
sight, and communicated it to his disciples, why did it not, by means 
of those who left his circle for that of Jesus, win an entrance into 
the latter — ^nay, why did it not, by means of the great credit which 
John enjoyed, mitigate the offence caused by the death of Jesus, in 
the public at large ?{ Add to this, that in none of our accounts of 
the Baptist, with the exception of the fourth Gospel, do we find 
that he entertained such views of the Messiah^s character ; for, not 
to mention Josephus, the Synoptical Gospels confine his r^resentar 
tion of the Messianic office to the spiritual baptism and winnowing 
of the people. Still it remains possible that a penetrating mind, 
like that of the Baptist, might, even before the death ot Jesus, 
gather from Old Testament phrases and types the notion of a suf- 
fering Messiah, and that his obscure hints on the subject might not 
be comprehended by his disciples and cotemporaries. 

Thus the above considerations are not decisive, and we ther^ 
fore turn to the expressions concerning the premundane existence 
and heavenly origin of the Messiah, with the question: Could the 
Baptist have reaUy held such tenets ? That from the words, John 
L 15, 27, 30: Me that cometh after me is preferred before me; for 
he was before me^ b bntaa fwv ipxofievog IfinpoaOiv pov yiyovev, &n 
npCrro^ fwv ^v, nothing but dogmatical obstinacy can banish the 
notion of pre-existence, is seen by a mere glance at such expositions 
as this of Paulus: "He who in the course of time comes after me; 

* De Wette, de morte Christ! explatoria, in his Opusc theoL S. 77 ff. LOcke, Comm. 
sun £v. Joh. ], S. 347 ff. Winer, bibL Realwdrterbuch 1, S. 698, Annu f GaUer and 
Paulus. De Wette. t ^« Wette, at sup. p. 76. 
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has SO appeared in my eyes, Ifinpoadev fiov, that he (^rt — (jore^ 
premiss — conclusion !) deserves rather from his rank and character 
to be called the first"* With preponderating arguments more un- 
prejudiced commentators have maintained, that the reason here 
fiven why Jesus, who appeared after the Baptist in point of time, 
ad the precedence of him in dignity, is the pre-existence of the 
former, t We have here obviously the favourite dogma of the fourth 
evangelist, the eternal pre-existence of the ^^<K^ present indeed to 
the mind of that writer, who had just been inditing his proem, but 
that it was also present to the mind of the Baptist is another ques- 
tion. The most recent expositor allows that the sense in which the 
evangelist intends npCJTog fiov^ must have been very remote from the 
Baptist's point of view, at least so far as the X&yog is concerned. 
The Baptist, he thinks, held the popular Jewish notion of the pre- 
existence of the Messiah, as the subject of the Old Testament 
theophanies.^ There are traces of this Jewish notion in the writings 
of Paul (e. g. 1 Cor. x. 4. CoL L 15 f.) and the rabbins ;§ and 
allowing that it was of Alexandrian origin, as Bretschneider argues,|| 
we may yet ask whether even before the time of Christ, the Alexan- 
diian-judaic theologr may not have modified the opinions of the 
mother country ?f Even these expressions then, taken alone, are not 
conclusive, although it begins to appear suspicious that the Baptist, 
otherwise conspicuous for exhibiting the practical side of the idea 
of the Messiah's kingdom, should have ascribed to him by the fourth 
evangelist solely, two notions which at that time undoubtedly 
belonged only to the deepest messianic speculations; and that the 
form in which those notions are expressed is too peculiarly that of 
the writer, not to be put to his account 

We arrive at a more decisive restdt by taking into examination 
the passage John iiL 27 — 36, where John replies to the complaints 
of his disciples at the rival baptism of Jesus, in a way that reduces 
all commentators to perplexity. After showing how it lay at the 
foundation of their respective destinies, which he desired not to 
overstep, that he must decrease, while Jesus must increase, he 
proceeds (ver. 31) to use forms of expression precisely similar to 
those in which the evangelist makes Jesus speak of liimself, and in 
which he delivers his own thoughts concerning Jesus. Our most 
recent commentator** allows that this discourse of John seems the 
echo of the foregoing conversation between Jesus and Nicodemus.tt 

* Paalos, Leben Jesu, 2, •, die Uebers. S. 29. 81* f Tholack and LQke, in loc. 
% LQcke, at sup. § See Bertholdt, Christologia Judsoium Jesu apostolorumque sUte, § 
23—26. II Probabilia, p. 41. f See Gfrdrer, PhUo and die Alexandr. Theosophie, 
part iL p. 180. ** LQcke, at tup. p. 500. 

ft Compare especially : 
Joh. iiL 11 (Jesa to Nicodemus): ufo^^ Job. iiL 82 (the Baptist) : Koi b iupaice Kai 
ifi^j "ktyu aoLf bn b tAdofuv^ XaXovfirv Koi ^Kovae, tovto ftaprvpd icai rifv fioprvpiav 
6 iupfucautv^uapTvpoviiiV' koX rifv ftaprvpiav aimv ovdelc XafA^uveu 
ijfftuv oi) Aofi^uvtrt. 

V. 18 : ntarevuv eic oMv ob Kpatrraf V. 86 : 6 irtavevuv elg rbv o/dv ix^ 0^ 

h ik fai nioTOfuVj lydiy icrxptroA 6ri ^ ire. alupttnr h Sk ainiSuv ry v/^, obK mj/rrtu 
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The expressions in the speech lent to the Baptist are peculiarly 
those of the apostle John ; for instance, <T0pay£fa) {fo seat)^ iMprvpta 
{testimony), the antithesis of dvojdev and Ik T^g y^f {from cibove and 
of the earth), the phrase Ix^iv ^(dtiv aluviov {to have eternal life) ; 
and the question presents itself: Is it more probable that the 
evangelist, as well as Jesus, in whose mouth these expressions are 
so often put, borrowed them from the Baptist, or that tbe evangelist 
lent them (I will only at present say) to the latter ? This must be 
decided by the fact that the ideas, to which the Baptist here gives 
utterance, lie entirely within the domain of Christianity, and belong 
specially to the Christianity of the apostle John. Take for example 
that antithesis of dvcj {from above), and Ik ry^ y^g {of the earth), 
the designation of Jesus as dvcjdev ^pXSfievog (he that comsth from 
above), as fiv aTriareiXev b Behg {he whom God had sent), who con- 
sequently rd f^^fiara rov Oeov AoAel {speaketh the words of God), 
the relation of Jesus to God as the vlbg {son), whom b Trar^p iyanqL 
{the Father loveth) : — ^what can be characteristic of Christianity, 
and of the Apostle John's mode of presenting it, if these ideas are 
not so? and could they belong to the Baptist? Christianismus 
ante Christum! And then, as Olshausen well observes,* is it 
consistent for John, who, even on the fourth evangelist's own show- 
ing, remained separate fix)m Jesus, to speak of the blessedness of a 
believing union with him ? (v, 33 and 36.) 

Thus much then is certain, and has been acknowledged by the 
majority of modem commentators : the words v. 31 — 56, cannot 
have been spoken by the Baptist. Hence theolo^ans have con- 
cluded, that the evangelist cannot have intended to ascribe them to 
him, but from v. 31 speaks in his own person, f This sounds 
plausible, if they can only point out any mark of division between 
the discourse of the Baptist and the addenda of the evangelist But 
none such is to be found. It is true that the speaker from v. 31. 
uses the third person, and not the first as in v. 30., when referring 
to the Baptist: but in the former passage the Baptist is no longer 
alluded to directly and individually, but as one of a class, in which 
case he must, though himself the speaker, choose the third person. 
Thus there is no definitive boundary, and the speech glides imper- 
ceptibly from those passages which might have been uttered by the 
Baptist, into those which are altogether incongruous with his posi- 
tion ; moreover from v. 30. Jesus is spoken of in the present tense^ 
as the evangelist might represent the Baptist to speak during the 
lifetime of Jesus, but could not in his own person have written after 
the death of Jesus. In other passages, when presenting his own r&- 

mauvKev eZf rd bvofia wv ftevoyevovg vlov {«^, iAA* if dpy^ tov Oeov fdvu k^ abrw. 
Tov Oeovt 

Comp. also the words of the BmpUst ▼. 81, with Joh. iii. 6.12 t viU. 23; v. 82 with viiL 
26; V. 83 with vi. 27; v. 84 with xiL 49, 60 ; ▼. 86 with ▼. 22, 27. x. 28 f. xviL 2. 

* Bibl. Comm. 2, p. 105. 

t Paulas, Olshausen, in loc. 
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^tions concerning Jesus, he uses the preterite.* Thus, grammati- 
cally, the Baptist continues to speak from v. 31, and yet, histori- 
cally, it is impossible that he should have uttered the sequel ; a con- 
tradiction not to be solved, if it be added that, dogmatically, the 
evangelist cannot have ascribed to the Baptist words which he never 
really pronounced. Now if we do not choose to defy the clear rules 
of grammar, and the sure data of history, for the sake of the vision- 
ary dogma of inspiration, we shall rather conclude from the given 
i)remises, with the author of the Probabilia, that the evangelist false- 
y ascribes the language in question to the Baptist, putting into his 
mouth a Christology of his own, of which the latter could know 
nothing. This is no more than Luckef confesses, though not quite 
80 frankly, when he says that the reflections of the evangelist are 
here more than equally mixed with the discourse of the Baptist, in 
such a way as to be undistinguishable. In point of fact, however, 
the reflections of the evangelist are easily to be recognized ; but of 
the fundamental ideas of the Baptist there is no trace, unless they 
are sought for with a good will which amounts to prejudice, and to 
which therefore we make no pretension. If then we have a proof 
in the passages just considered, that the fourth evangelist did not 
hesitate to lend to the Baptist messianic and other ideas which were 
never his ; we may hence conclude retrospectively concerning the 
passages on which we formerly suspended our decision, that the 
ideas expressed in them of a suffering and pre-existent Messiah be- 
longed, not to the Baptist, but to the evangelist. 

In giving the above reply to our first question, we have, in 
strictness, answered the remaining one ; for if the Baptist had no 
such messianic ideas, he could not refer them to the person of Jesus. 
But to strengthen the evidence for the result already obtained, we will 
make the second question the object of a special examination. Ac- 
cording to the fourth evangelist the Baptist ascribed to Jesus all the 
messianic attributes above discussed. If he did this so enthusiasti- 
cally, publicly, and repeatedly, as we read in John, he could not 
have been excluded by Jesus from the kingdom of heaven (Matt. 
xL 11.), Hor have been placed below the least of its citizens. For 
such a confession as that of the Baptist, when he calls Jesus the 
vidg Tov QeoVf who was before him, — such refined insight into the 
messianic economy, as is shown by his designating Jesus 6 dfivbg 
TOV Oeov, b alp<M)v r^v dfuipTiav tov Koofiov^ Peter himself had not to 

Eroduce, though Jesus not only receives him into the kingdom of 
eaven for his confession, Matt. xvi. 16., but constitutes him the 
rock on w^hich that kingdom was to be founded. But we have 
something yet more incomprehensible, John, ia the fourth Gospel, 
gives it as the object of his baptism, Iva \pavepo>G^ (Jesus as Mes- 
siah) Tw *I(Tpa^A (i. 31.), and acknowledges it to be the divine ordi- 
nance, that by the side of the increasing Jesus, he must decrease 

* E. g. here, v. 32, it is said : rj^ fuxprvfHav airov oMe7g Xoftjiavei^ but in the Pro- 
log, v. 11 : Koiol Mum oMv oi irdpeXafiw, Com. Lticke, a 501. f Ut tup. 
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(ill. 30.) ; nevertheless after Jesus had began to baptize by the in- 
strumentality of his disciples, John continues to practise his baptism 
(iii. 32.). Why so, if he knew the object of his baptism to be ful- 
filled by the introduction of Jesus, and if he directed his followers 
to him as the Messiah ? (L 36 f.).* The continuance of his baptism 
would be to no purpose ; for Lflke's supposition, that John^s bap- 
tism was still of effect in those places where Jesus bad not appeared, 
he himself overthrows by the observation, that at least at the period 
treated of in John iii. 22 ff., Jesus and John roust have been bap- 
tizing near to each other, since the disciples of John were jealous of 
the concourse to the baptism of Jesus. But the continuance of 
John's baptism appears even to counteract his aim, if that aim were 
merely to point out Jesus as the Messiah. He thereby detained a 
circle of individuals on the borders of the Messiah^s kingdom, and 
retarded or hindered their going over to Jesus (and that tnrougfa his 
own fault, not theirs alone,t for he nullified his verbal direction to 
Jesus by his contradictory example). Accordingly we find the party 
of John's disciples still existing in the time of the Apostle Paul 
(Acts xviii. 24 f, xix. 1 ff.) ; and, if the Sabseans are to be credited 
concerning their own history, the sect remains to this day.f Cer- 
tainly, presupposing the averred conviction of the Baptist relative 
to Jesus, it would seem most natural for him to have attached him- 
self to the latter ; this, however, did not happen, and hence we con- 
clude that he cannot have had that conviction. § 

But chiefly the character and entire demeanour of the Baptist 
render it impossible to believe that he placed himself on that foot- 
ing with Jesus, described by the fourth evangelist. How could the 
man of the wilderness, the stem ascetic, who fed on locusts and 
wild honey, and prescribed severe fasts to his disciples, the gloomy, 
threatening preacher of repentance, animated with the spirit of Eli- 
as — how could he form a friendship with Jesus, in every thing his 
opposite ? He must assuredly, with his disciples, have stumbled at 
the liberal manners of Jesus, and have been hindered by them from 
recognizing him as the Messiah. Nothing is more unbending than 
ascetic prejudice ; he who, like the Baptist, esteems it piety to fast 
and mortify the body, will never assign a high grade in things di- 
vine to him who disregards such asceticism. A mind with narrow 
views can never comprehend one whose vision takes a wider range, al- 

* De Wette, de morte Christ! expiatoria, in s. Oposc theol. p. Sl ; bibllsche Dog- 
matik, § 209 ; Winer, bibL Realwfirlerbuch 1, S. 692. f Neander, p. 75. Thii author 
erroneously sapposes that there is an indication of the Baptist having directed his disciples to 
Jesus in Acts xviii. 25, where it is said of Apollos: ididaoKcv iutp^CtQ rd vt^ tov Kvpunt, 
hrurrofuvoc rd ftdirrujfiu ^loawov. For on comparing tlie following chapter, we find that 
Paul had to teach the disciples of John, that by the ipxoftevoc announced by their master, 
they were to understand Jesus ; whence it is dear that the things of the Lord expounded 
by Apollos, consisted only in the messianic doctrine, purified by John into an expectation 
of one who was to come, and that the more accurate instruction which he received from 
the Christians, Aquila and Prisdlla, was the doctrine of its fulfilment in the person of Je- 
sus. X Gesenius, Probeheft der Gruber'schen Encyclopfidie, d. A. Zabier. § Bretacbnei- 
der, Probab. S. 46 f. ; comp. Lttcke, S. 493 fc; De Wette, Opusc a. a. O. 
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though the latter may know how to do justice to its inferior ; hence 
Jesus could value and sanction John in his proper place, but the 
Baptist could never give the precedence to Jesus, as he is reported 
to have done in the fourth GospeL The declaration of the Baptist 
(John iiL 30.), that he must decrease, but Jesus must increase, is 
frequently praised as an example of the noblest and sublimest re- 
signation.* ^ The beauty of this representation we grant ; but not 
its truth. The instance would be a solitary one, if a man whose 
life had its influence on the world^s history, had so readily yielded 
the ascendant, in his own sera, to one who came to eclipse him and 
render him superfluous. Such a step is not less difficult for individ- 
uals than for nations, and that not from any vice, as egotism or 
ambition, so that an exception might be presumed (though not with- 
out prejudice) in the case of a man like the Baptist ; it is a conse- 
quence of that blameless limitation which, as we have already re- 
marked, is proper to a low point of view in relation to a higher, 
and which is all the more obstinately maintained if the inferior indi- 
vidual is, like John, of a coarse, rugged nature. Only from the di- 
vine point of view, or from that of an historian, bent on establishing 
religious doctrines, could such things be spoken, and the fourth 
evangelist has in fact put into the mouth of the Baptist the very 
same thoughts concerning the relation between him and Jesus, that 
the compiler of the 2nd book of Samuel has communicated, as his 
own observation, on the corresponding relation between Saul and 
David.t Competent judges have recently acknowledged that there 
exists a discrepancy between the Synoptical Gospels and the fourth, 
the blame of which must be imputed to the latter ;( and this opinion 
is confirmed and strengthened by the fact, that the fourth evangelist 
transforms the Baptist into a totally different character from that in 
which he appears in the Synoptical Gospels and in Josephus ; out 
of a practical preacher he makes a speculative christologist ; out of 
a hard and unbending, a yielding and self-renunciating nature. 

The style in which the scenes between John and Jesus (John i. 
29 & 35 ff.) are depicted, shows them to have originated partly in 
the free composition of the imagination, partly in a remodelling of 
the synoptical narratives with a view to the glorification of Jesus. 
With respect to the former : Jesus is walking, v. 35, near to John ; 
in V. 29 he is said to come directly to him ; yet on neither occasion 
is there any account of an interview between the two. Could Jesus 
really have avoided contact with the Baptist, that there might be no 
appearance of preconcerted action ? This is Lampe's conjecture ; 
but it is the product of modem reflections, foreign to the time and 
circumstances of Jesus. Or shall we suppose that the narrator, 

* Greiling, Leben Jesa yon Nazaret, S. 132 f. 
t2Sam.iu. 1. John Hi 30. 

ptnj ti^H "Tjnj Ikuvcv del ab^avetv. 

X Scbtibl die Lehre vom Abendmahl, S. 145. Winer Realwdrterbach 1, S. 698. 
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whether fortuitously or purposely, omitted known details ? But 
the meetings of Jesus and John must liave furnished him with pe^ 
culiarly interesting matter, so that, as Liicke allows,* his silence is 
enigmaticaL From our point of view the enigma is solved. The 
Baptist had, in the evangelist's idea, pointed to Jesus as the Mes- 
siah. This, understood as a visible pointing, required that Jesus 
should pass by or approach John ; hence this feature was inserted 
in the narrative : but the particulars of an actual meeting being un- 
necessary, were, though very awkwardly, omitted. The incident 
of some disciples attaching themselves to Jesus in consequence of 
the Baptist's direction, seems to be a free version of the sending of 
two disciples by John from his prison. Thus, as in Matthew xL 
2, and Luke viL 18, John despatches two disciples to Jesus with 
the dubitative question, "Art thou he that should come ? " so in 
the fourth Gospel he likewise sends two disciples to Jesus, but with 
the positive assertion that he (Jesus) is the La^nb of Ood, dfivbg 
Bfiov; as Jesus in the former case gives to the disciples, after the 
delivery of their message, the direction: "Go and tell John the 
things ye have seen arid heard^'''' a eidere ical ij/covaare : so in the 
latter, he gives to the inquiry concerning liis abode, the answer: 
come and see^ Jtpx^ade nciX idsrt. But while in the synoptical gos- 
pels the two disciples return to John, in the fourth, they permanently 
attach themselves to Jesus. 

From the foregoing considerations, it is inconceivable that John 
should ever have held and pronounced Jesus to be the Messiah: but 
it is easy to show how a belief that he did so might obtain, without 
historical foundation. According to Acts xix. 4, the apostle Paul 
declares what seems sufficiently guaranteed by liistory, that John 
baptized c/? rhv ipxofievov, and this coming Messiah, adds Paul, to 
whom John pointed was Jesus {rovriaTiv eig Xpiarbv lijaovvy This 
was an interpretation of the Baptist's words by the issue; for Jesus 
had approved himself to a great number of his cotemporaries, as the 
Messiah announced by John. There was but a step to the notion 
that the Baptist himself Iiad, under the ^px^f^^svog, understood the 
individual Jesus, — ^had himself the rovreariv, k. t. X. in his mind; 
a view which, however unliistorical, would be inviting to the early 
Christians, in proportion to their wish to sustain the dignity of Je- 
sus by the authority of the Baptist, then very influential in the 
Jewish world.t There was yet another reason, gathered from the 

* Commentar, S. 380. f The passage above quoted from the Acts gives us also 
some explanation, why the fourth evangelist of aU others should be solicitous to place the 
Baptist in a more favourable relation to Jesus, than history allows us to conceive. Accord- 
ing to V. 1 £ there were persons in Ephesus who knew only of John's baptism, and were 
therefore rebaptized by the apostle Paul in the name of Jesus. Now an old tradition re- 
presents the fourth gospel to have been written in Ephesus (Iraeneus adv. h»r. iii. 1.). If 
we accept this, (and it is certainly correct in assigning a Greek locality for the composi- 
tion of this Gospel,) and presuppose, in accordance with the intimation in the Acts, that 
Ephesus was the seat of a number of the Baptist's followers, all of whom Paul could hardly 
have converted; the endeavour to draw them over to Jesus would explain the remarkable 
stress laid by the fourth evangelist on the fjutftrvpia 'Icxkwov. Storr has very judiciously 
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Old Testament. The ancestor of the Messiah, David, had likewise 
in the old Hebrew legend a kind of forerunner in the person of Sa- 
muel, who by order iacom Jehovah anointed him to be king over 
Israel (1 Sam. xvi.^, and afterwards stood in the relation of a witness 
to his claims. If tnen it behoved the Messiah to have a forerunner, 
who, besides, was more closely characterized in the prophecy of 
Malachi as a second Elias, and if, historically, Jesus was preceded 
by John, whose baptism as a consecration corresponded to an anoint- 
ing; the idea was not remote of conforming the relation between 
John and Jesus to that between Samuel and David. 

We might have decided with tolerable certainty which of the 
two incompatible statements concerning the relation between the 
Baptist and Jesus is to be renounced as unhistorical, by the univer- 
sal canon of interpretation, that where, in narratives having a ten- 
dency to aggrandize a person or a fact, (a tendency which the Gospels 
evince at every step,) two contradictory statements are foimd, that 
which best corresponds to this aim is the least historical; because 
i^ in accordance with it, the original fact had been so dazzling, it 
is inconceivable that the other less brilliant representation should 
afterwards arise; as here, if John so early acknowledged Jesus, it is 
inexplicable how a story could be fabricated, which reports him to 
have been in doubt on the same subject at a very late period. We 
have, however, by a separate examination of the narrative in the 
fourth gospel, ascertaineid that it is self-contradictory and contains 
its own solution; hence our restdt, found independently of the above 
canon, serves for its confirmation. 

Meanwhile that result is only the negative, that all which turns 
upon the early acknowledgment of Jesus by John has no claim to 
be received as historical; of the positive we know nothing, unless 
the message out of prison may be regarded as a clue to the truth, 
and we must therefore subject this side of the matter to a separate 
examination. We will not extend our arguments against the prob- 
ability of an early and decided conviction on the part of the Baptist, 
to a mere conjecture awakened in him at a later period that Jesus 
was the Messiah; and therefore we leave uncontested the proper con- 
tents of the narrative. But as regards the form, it is not to be con- 
ceived without difBculty. That the Baptist in prison, tv tw 6eafUM>^ 
TqpU^, should have information of the proceedings of Jesus; that he 
should from that locality send his disciples to Jesus; and that these, as 
we are led to infer, should bring him an answer in his imprisonment. 

According to Josephus,* Herod imprisoned John from fear of 
disturbances; allowing this to be merely a joint cause with that given 
by the evangelist, it is yet difBctdt to believe that to a man, one 
motive of whose imprisonment was to seclude him from his follow- 
ers, his disciples should have retained fr^e access; although we cannot 

remarked and discussed this, fiber den Zweck der Evangelischen Geschichte und der Briefe 
Johannis S. 5 ff. 24 f. Compare Hug. Einleitong in das N. T. S. 190 3te Ausg. 
* Antiq. xviii. v. 2. 
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prove it an impossibility that circumstances might favour the admis- 
sion of certain individuals. Now that the message was sent from 
prison we learn from Matthew alone ; Luke says nothing of it, although 
he tells of the message. We might hence, with Schleiermacher,* 
consider Luke's account the true one, and the 6e(Tfu»yrTfpi(fi of Matthew 
an unhistorical addition. But that critic has himself very convinc- 
ingly shown, from the tedious amplifications, partly betraying even 
misunderstanding, which the narrative of Luke contains (viL 20, 21, 
29, 30), that Matthew rives the incident in its original, Luke in a 
revised form.f It would indeed be singular if Matthew had supplied 
the deafMMrnjptu) when it was originally wanting; it is far more natural 
to suppose that Luke, who in the whole paragraph appears as a re- 
viser, expunged the original mention of the prison. 

In judging of Luke's motives for so doing, we are led to notice 
the difference in the dates given by the evangelists for the imprison- 
ment of John. Matthew, with whom Mark agrees, places it before 
the public appearance of Jesus in Galilee; for he gives it as the mo- 
tive for the return of Jesus into that province (Matt iv. 12; l^Iark 
i. 14.). Luke assigns no precise date to the arrest of the Baptist 
(iii. 19 f.), yet it is to be inferred from his silence about the prison, 
in connexion with the sending of the two disciples, that he regarded 
it as a later occurrence; but John expressly says, that after the first 
passover attended by Jesus in his public character, John was not 
yet cast into prison (iii. 24.). If it be asked, who is right? we answer 
that there is something on the face of the account of the first evan- 
gelist, which has inclined many commentators to renounce it in fie^ 
vour of the two last. That Jesus, on the report of John's impris- 
onment in Galilee by Herod Antipas, should have returned into the 
dominions of that prince for the sake of safety, is, as Schneckenbur- 
ger well maintains,} higl Jy improbable, since there, of all places, he 
was the least secure from a similar fate. But even if it be held 
impossible to dissociate the <ive;^;a)piy(7ev (he withdrew) from the con- 
nate idea of seekine security, we may still ask whether, disr^ard- 
ing the mistake in 5ie motive, the fact itself may not be maintained. 
Matthew and Mark connect with this journey into Galilee after 
John's imprisonment, the commencement of the public ministry of 
Jesus; and that this was consequent on the removal of the Baptist, 
I am quite inclined to believe. For it is in itself the most natural 
that the exit of the Baptist should incite Jesus to carry on in his stead 
the preaching of iieravoieire ijyyiKe yap rj fiaaiXeia twv ovpavdv ; and 
the canon cited above is entirely in favour of Matthew. For if it be 
asked which fiction best accords with the aggrandizing spirit of the 
Christian legend, — that of John's removal before the appearance of 
Jesus, or that of their having long laboured in conjunction ? — the 
answer must be, the latter. If he to whom the hero of a narrative 
is superior disappears from Ae scene before the entrance of the latter, 
the crowning opportunity for the hero to demonstrate his ascendancy 

* Ueber den Lukas, S. 109. f ^^^^ P* ^^» t ^^^'^ ^^ Unpning a. i. w. S. 79. 
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18 lost — ^the fiill splendour of the rising sun can only be appreciated, 
when the waning moon is seen above the horizon, growing paler and 
paler in the presence of the greater luminary. Such is the case in 
the Gospels of Luke and John, while Matthew and Mark rest satis- 
fied with the less effective representation. Hence, as the least cal- 
culated to magnify Jesus, the account of Matthew has the advantage 
in historical probability. 

Thus at the time when the two disciples must have been sent 
to Jesus, the Baptist was already imprisoned, and we have remarked 
above, that he could hardly, so situated, transmit and receive mes- 
sages. But popular legend might be prompted to fabricate such a 
message that the Baptist might not depart without at least an incipi- 
ent recognition of Jesus as the Messiah ; so that neither the one nor 
the other of the two incompatible statements is to be regarded as 
historicaL 

i 47. OPINION OP THE EVANGEUSTS AND JESUS CONCERNING THE 
BAPTIST, WITH HIS OWN JUDGMENT ON HlBiSELF — RESULT OF 
THE INQUIRY INTO THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THESE TWO 

INDIVIDUALS. 

The Evangelists apply to John, as the preparer of the Messiah^s 
kingdom, several passages of the Old Testament 

The abode of the preacher of repentance in the wilderness, his 
activity in preparing the way for the Messiah, necessarily recalled 
the passage of Isaiah (xL 3 ff. LXX.): 0wv^ j3<x5vTOf tv kpfi^' trou 
ftdaare rffr bdbv Kvplu), «. t. X. This passage, which in its original 
connection related not to the Messiah and his forerunner, but to 
Jehovah, for whom a way was to be prepared through the wilder- 
ness toward Judea, that he might return with his people from exile, 
is quoted by the first three evangelists as a prophecy fulfilled by the 
^pearance of the Baptist (Matt. iii. 3 ; Mark i. 3 ; Luke iii. 4 ff.). 
This might be thought a later and Christian application, but there 
is nothing to controvert the statement of the fourth evangelist, that 
the Baptist had himself characterized his destination by those proph- 
etic words. 

As the synoptical gospels have unanimously borrowed this pas- 
sage from the Baptist himself, so IVIark has borrowed the application 
of another prophetic passage to the Baptist from Jesus. Jesus had 
said (Matt. xi. 10. Luke vii. 27.): ovrog ydp 'ari nepl ov yiypaTrrcu' 
IM dTroariXko) rbv dyyeX^v uov nph npoodnov aov bg KaTcuJKsvdaei t7)v 
IMv aov ifinpoaOiv aov This is he of whom it is written^ Behold^ 
I send my messenger before thy face^ to prepare thy way before 
thee; and Mark, in the introduction to his Gospel, applies these 
words of Malachi (iii. 1.), together with the above passage fix)m 
Isaiah, without distinguishing their respective sources, to the fore- 
runner, John. The text is a messianic one; Jehovah, however, does 
not therein s})eak of sending a messenger before the Messiah, but 
before himself; and it is only in the New Testament citations in all 
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these instances that the second person (aov) is substituted for the 
first (\3ni). 

Another notable passage of the same prophet (iii. 23. LXX. iv. 4. : 
KaH l6ov ty(M> dTcoareXiJ vfuv 'KXiav rbv QeaPiTfjVj nplv iXBeiv ttjv ijfiipav 
Kvplov, K, T. X. : BehM^ I will send you Elijah the Tishbite be- 
fore the coming of the day of the Lord^ i&c.) suggested to the 
evangelists the assimilation of John the Baptist to Elias. That 
John, labouring for the reformation of the people, in the spirit and 
power of Elias, should prepare the way for the Divine visitation in 
the times of the Messiah, was, according to Luke L 17, predicted 
before his birth. In John L 21, when the emissaries of the San- 
hedrim ask, "Art thou Elias?" the Baptist declines this dignity: 
according to the usual explanation, he only extended his denial to 
the rude popular notion, that he was the ancient Seer corporeally 
resuscitated, whereas he would have admitted the view of the Sy- 
noptical Gospels, that he had the spirit of Elias. Nevertheless, it 
appears improbable that if the fourth evangelist had been familiar 
with the idea of the Baptist as a second Elias, he would have put 
into his mouth so direct a negative. 

Tliis scene, peculiar to the fourth Gospel, in which John rejects 
the title of Elias, with several others, demands a yet closer examina- 
tion, and must be compared with a narrative in Luke (iii. 15.), to 
which it has a striking similarity. In Luke, the crowd assembled 
round the Baptist begin to think: Is not this the Christ? firjnoTe 
avrbg eli] b Xpiarog ; in John the deputies of the Sanhedrim* ask 
him. Who art thou f ov rig el ; which we infer from the Baptist's 
answer to mean: "Art thou, as is believed, the Messiah?"! Ac- 
cording to Luke, the Baptist answers, / indeed baptize you toith 
water; but one mightier than I cometh^ the latchet of whose shoes 
I am not worthy to unloose. According to John he gives a similar 
reply: / baptize with water; but there standeth one among you 
whom ye know not; He it is who coming after me is preferred 
before m£j whose shoes*s latchet I am not worthy to unloose: the 
latter evangelist adding his peculiar propositions concerning the pre- 
existence of Jesus, and deterring to another occasion (v. 33.) the 
mention of the Messiah's spiritual baptism, which Luke gives in 
immediate connexion with the above passage. In Luke, and still 
more decidedly in John, this whole scene is introduced with a de- 
sign to establish the Messiahship of Jesus, by showing that the 
Baptist had renounced that dignity, and attributed it to one who 
should come after him. If at the foundation of two narratives so 
similar, there can scarcely be more than one fact,J the question is, 
which gives that fact the most faithfully? In Luke's account there 
is no intrinsic improbability; on the contrary it is easy to imagine 
that the people, congregated round the man who announced the Mes- 
siah's kingdom, and baptized with a view to it, should, in momenta 

* The expression ol 'lovddloi is thus interpreted by the most learned exegetists. 
Comp. raulns, Lacke, Tholack in lo& f L&cke. Commentar, S. 827. X Ltickc, 8. 839. 
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of enthusiasm, believe him to be the Messiah. But that the San- 
hedrim should send from Jerusalem to John on the banks of the 
Jordan, for the sake of asking him whether he were the Messiah, 
seems less natural Their object could only be what, on a later oc- 
casion, it was with respect to Jesus, (Matt xxi. 23 ffi), namely, to 
challenge the authority of John to baptize, as appears from v. 25. 
Moreover, from the hostile position which John had taken towards 
the sects of the Pharisees and Sadducees (Matt. iii. 7.), to whom 
the members of the Sanhedrim belonged, they must have prejudged 
that he was not the Messiah, nor a prophet, and consequently, that 
he had no right to undertake a Pd-rmaim. But in that case, they 
could not possibly have so put their questions as they are reported 
to have done in the fourth GrospeL In the passage from Matthew 
above cited, they ask Jesus, quite consistently with their impression 
that he had no prophetic authority: hf not^ k^ovalg, ravra noieig ; By 
what aiUhority doest thou these things? but in John, they question 
the Baptist precisely as if they presupposed him to be the Messiah, 
and when he, apparently to their consternation, has denied this, 
they tender him successively the dignities of Elias, and of another 
prophetic forerunner, as if they earnestly wished him to accept one 
of these titles. Searching opponents will not thus thrust the high- 
est honours on the man to whom they are inimical ; — this is the 
representation of a narrator who wishes to exhibit the modesty, of 
the man, and his subordination to Jesus, by his rejection of those 
briUiant titles. To enable him to reject them, they must have been 
offered ; but this could in reality only be done by well-wishers, as 
in Luke, where the conjecture that the Baptist was the Messiah is 
attributed to the people. 

Why then did not the fourth evangelist attribute those questions 
likewise to the people, from whom, with a slight alteration, they 
would have seemed quite natural ? Jesus, when addressing the im- 
believing Jews in Jerusalem, John v. 33., appeals to their message 
to the Baptist, and to the faithftd testimony then given by the lat- 
ter. Had John given his declaration concerning his relation to 
Jesus before the common people merely, such an appeal would have 
been impossible ; for if Jesus were to refer his enemies to the tes- 
timony of John, that testimony must have been delivered before his 
enemies ; if the assertions of the Baptist were to have any diplo- 
matic value, they must have restdted from the official inquiry of a 
magisterial deputation. Such a remodelling of the facts appears to 
have been aided, by the abovo-mentioned narrative from the synop- 
tical traditions, wherein the high priests and scribes ask Jesus, by 
what authority he does such things (as the casting out of the buyers 
and sellers). Here also Jesus refers to John, asking for their opinion 
as to the authority of his baptism, only, it is true, with the nega- 
tive view of repressing their ftirther inquiries (Matt. xxi. 23. ff. 
parall.); but how easily might this reference be made to take an 
affirmative sense, and instead of the argument, "If ye know not 
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what powers were entrusted to John, ye need not know whence 
mine are given," — the following be substituted: "Since ye know 
what John has declared concerning me, ye must also know what 
power and dignity belong to me ;" whereupon what was originally 
a question addressed to Jesus, transformed itself into a message to 
the Baptist.* 

The judgment of Jesus on the character of John is delivered on 
two occasions in the Synoptical Gospels ; first, after the departure 
of John's messengers (Matt. xL 7 ff.); secondly, after the appearance 
of Elias at the transfiguration (Matt. xvii. 12 ff.), in reply to the 
question of a disciple. In the fourth Gospel, after an appeal to the 
ibaptist's testimony, Jesus pronounces an eulogium on him in the 
presence of the Jews (v. 35.), after referring, as above remarked, to 
their sending to John. In this passage he calls the Baptist a burn- 
ing and a shining light, in whose beams the fickle people were for 
a season willing to rejoice. In one synoptical passage, he declares 
John to be the promised Elias ; in the other, there are three points 
to be distinguished. First, with respect to the character and agency 
of John, — ^tne severity and firmness of his mind, and the pre-emi- 
nence which as the messianic forerunner, who with forcible hand 
had opened the kingdom of heaven, he maintained even over the 
prophets, are extolled (v. 7 — 14.) ; secondly, in relation to Jesus 
and the citizens of the kingdom of heaven^ the Baptist, though ex- 
alted above all the members of the Old Testament economy, is de- 
clared to be in the rear of every one on whom, through Jesus, the 
new light had arisen (v. 11.). We see how Jesus understood this 
from what follows (v. 18.), when we compare it with Matt ix. 16 £ 
In the former passage Jesus describes John as yurjfrt kaOluv fi^e 
irivGiv, neither eating nor drinking ; and in the latter it is this very 
asceticism which is said to liken him to the Ifiarioig and doKol^ rror 
Xoudigj the old garments and old bottles^ with which the new, intro- 
duced by Jesus, will not agree. What else then could it be, in 
which the Baptist was beneath the children of the kingdom of Je- 
sus, but (in connexion with his non-recognition or only qualified 
acknowledgment of Jesus as Messiah,) the spirit of external observ- 
ance, which still clung to fasting and similar works, and his gloomy 
asceticism ? And, in truth, freedom from these is the test of tran- 
sition fi:om a religion of bondage, to one of liberty and spirituality.! 
Thirdly, with respect to the relation in which the agency of John 
and Jesus stood to their cotemporaries, the same inaptitude to re- 
ceive the ministrations of both is complained of v. 16 ff., although in 
V. 12 it is observed, that the violent zeal of some puurral had, under 

* Whether the dialogue between John and his complaining disciples (John iii 25 
ft) be likewise a transmuUtion of the corresponding scene, Matt ix. U f., as Bretschnei- 
der seeks to show, must remain uncertain. Probab. p. 66 ff. 

t That Jesus, as many suppose, assigns a bw rank to the Baptist, bM^use the latter 
thought of introducing the new order of things by external violenoe, is not to be detected 
in the Qospelti 
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the gaidance of John, wiested for them an entrance into the king- 
dom of the Messiah.* 

In conclusion, we must take a review of the steps by which tra- 
dition has graduidlj annexed itself to the simple historical traits of 
the relation between John and Jesus. Thus much seems to be his- 
torical : that Jesus, attracted by the fame of the Baptist, put him- 
self under the tuition of that preacher, and that having remained 
acme time among his followers, and been initiated into his ideas of 
the approaching messianic kingdom, he, after the imprisonment of 
John, carried on, under certain modifications, the same work, never 
ceasing, even when he had far surpassed his predecessor, to render 
him due homage. 

The first addition to this in the Christian legend, was, that John 
had taken approving notice of Jesus. During his public ministry, 
it was known that he had only indefinitely referred to one coming 
after him; but it behoved him, at least in a conjectural way, to point 
oat Jesus personally, as that successor. To this it was thought he 
might have been moved by the fame of the works of Jesus, which, 
loud as it was, might even penetrate the walls of his prison. Then 
was formed Matthew^s narrative of the message firom prison ; the 
first modest attempt to make the Baptist a witness for Jesus, and 
hence clothed in an interrogation, because a categorical testimony 
was too unprecedented. 

But this late and qualified testimony was not enough. It was 
a late one, for prior to it there was the baptism which Jesus receiv- 
ed firom John, and by which he, in a certain degree, placed himself 
in subordination to the Baptist ; hence those scenes in Luke, by 
which the Baptist was placed even before his birth in a subservient 
xelation to Jesus. 

Not only was it a late testimony, which that message contained; 
it was but half a one : for the question implied uncertainty, and 6 
kpx^bfuvog^ conveyed indecision. Hence in the fourth Gospel there 
is no longer a question about the Messiahship of Jesus, but the most 
solemn asseverations on that head, and we have the most pointed 
declarations of the eternal, divine nature of Jesus, and his character 
as the suffering Messiah. 

In a narrative aiming at unity, as does the fourth Grospel, these 
very pointed declarations could not stand by the side of the dubi- 
ous message, which is therefore only found in this Gospel under a 
totally reorganized form. Neither does this message accord with 
that which in the synoptical gospels is made to occur at the baptism 
of Jesus, and even earlier in his intercourse with John ; but the first 
three evangelists, in their loose compositions, admitted, along with 
the more recent form of the tradition, the less complete one, because 
they attached less importance to the question of John, than to the 
oonsequent discourse of Jesus. 

* For a different expUiutioa lee Schneckeiibiirger, Beitrige, S. 48 £ 
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§. 48. THE EXECUTION OF JOHN THE BAPHST. 

We here take under our examination, by way of appendix, all 
that has been transmitted to us concerning the tragic end of the 
Baptist. According to the unanimous testimony of the synoptical 
evangelists and Josephus^* he was executed, after a protracted im- 
prisonment, by order of Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee ; and in 
the New Testament accounts he is said to have been beheaded, 
(ilatt. xiv. 3 ff. ; Mark vi. 17 fF. ; Luke ix. 9.) 

But Josephus and the evangelists are at variance as to the cause 
of his imprisonment and execution. According to the latter, the 
censure which John had pronounced on the marriage of Herod with 
his (half) brother's! wife, was the cause of his imprisonment, and 
the revengeful cunning of Herodias, at a court festival, of his death: 
Josephus gives the fear of disturbances, which was awakened in 
Herod by the formidable train of the Baptist's followers, as the cause 
at once of the imprisonment and the execution.} If these two ac- 
counts be considered as distinct and irreconcileable, it may be doubts 
cd which of the two deserves the preference. It is not here as in 
the case of Herod Agrippa's deatli. Acts xiL 23., viz., that the New 
Testament narrative, by intermixing a supernatural cause where Jo- 
sephus has only a natural one, enables us to prejudge it as unhis- 
torical ; on the contrary, we might here give the palm to the evan- 
gelical narrative, for the particularity of its details. But on the other 
Rand, it must be considered that tliat very particularity, and espec- 
ially the conversion of a political into a personal motive, corresponds 
fully to the development of the legendary spirit among the people, 
whose imagination is more at home in domestic than in political 
circles.§ Meanwhile it is quite possible to reconcile the two narra- 
tives. This has been attempted by conjecturing, that the fear of in- 
surrection was the proper cabinet motive for the imprisonment of the 
Baptist, while the irreverent censure passed on the ruler was thrust 
forward as the ostensible motive. || But I greatly doubt whether 
Herod would designedly expose the scandalous point touched on by 
John ; it is more likely, if a distinction is to be here made between 
a private and ostensible cause, that the censure of the marriage was 
the secret reason, and the fear of insurrection disseminated as an 
excuse for extreme severity.^ Such a distinction, however, is not 
needed ; for Antipas might well fear, that John, by his strong cen- 
sure of the marriage and the whole course of the tetrarch's life, might 
stir up the people into rebellion against him. 

But there is a diversity even between the evangelical narratives 
themselves, not only in this, that Mark gives the scene at the feast 

* Antiq. xviii. ▼. 2. f This former hosband of HerodUsla named by the eyange1i*l» 
Philip, by Josephus, Herod. He was the son of the high priest's daughter, Mariamne, and 
lived as a private person. V. Antiq. xv. ix. 8: xviiL v. 1. 4. B. j. i. xxix. 2. xxx. 7. 
X Antiq. xviiL v. 4. { Hase, Leben Jesu, S. 88. y Fritzsche, Comm. in Matth. in loa 
Winer, bibl. Realwdrterb. 1, S. 694. f Paulus, exeg. Handb. 1, a, S. 861 ; Schleter- 
macher. bber den Lnkas, S. 109 
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with the moat graphic details, while Luke is satisfied with a concise 
statement (iii, 18—20; ix. 9), and Matthew takes a middle course; 
but Mark's representation of the relation between Herod and the 
Baptist differs essentially from that of Matthew, While according 
to the latter, Herod wished to kill John, but was withheld by his 
dread of the people, who looked on the Baptist as a prophet (v. 5); 
iCccordins to Mark, it was Herodias who conspired against his life, 
but could not attain her object, because her husband was in awe of 
John as a holy man, sometimes heard him gladly, and not seldom 
followed his counsel (v. 19),* Here, again, the individualizing char- 
acteristic of Mark's narrative has induced commentators to prefer it 
to that of Matthew. t But in the finishing touches and alterations 
of Mark we may detect the hand of tradition; especially as Josephus 
merely says of the people, that they gave ear to the sound of his 
words^ ^pOrioav ry dxpodau twv A6yG)v, while he says of Herod, that 
having conceived fears of John^ lie judged it expedient to put him 
to deaths delaag tcpelrrov ^eircu (rbv 'lojdwriv^ dvaipeiv. How near 
lay the temptation to exalt the Baptist, by representing the prince 
against whom he had spoken, and by whom he was imprisoned, as 
feeling bound to venerate him, and only, to his remorse, seduced 
into giving his death-warrant, by his vindictive wife ! It may be 
added, that the account of Matthew is not inconsistent with the 
character of Antipas, as gathered from other sources. { 

The close of the evangelical narratives leaves the impression that 
the dissevered head of John was presented at table, and that the 
prison was consequently close at hand. But we learn from the pas- 
sage in Josephus above cited, that the Baptist was confined in liar 
chsems, a fortress on the southern border of Persia, whereas the 
residence of Herod was in Tiberias,§ a day's journey distant from 
Machaerus. Hence the head of John the Baptist could only be pre- 
sented to Herod after two day's journey, and not while he yet sat 
at table. The contradiction here apparent is not to be removed by 
the consideration, that it is not expressly said in the Gospels that 
John's head was brought in during the meal, for this is necessarily 
inferred from the entire narrative. Not only are the commission of 
the executioner and his return with the head, detailed in immediate 
connexion with the incidents of the meal ; but, only thus has the 
whole dramatic scene its appropriate conclusion ; — only thus is the 
contrast complete, which is formed by the death-warrant and the 
feast : in fine, the mva^, on which the dissevered head is presented, 
marks it as the costliest viand which the unnatural revenge erf a 
woman could desire at table. But we have, as a probable solution, 
the information of Josephus, || that Herod Antipas was then at war 
with the Arabian king, Aretas, between whose kingdom and his own 

♦ VergL Fritzsche, Comm. In Marc p. 225. f E. g. Schneckenburgcr^ ttber den Ur- 
tprung defl ereten kanonischen Evangelianu, S. S6 f. That the iAim^iSh^ of Matthew, v. 
9, ia not contradictory to his own narrative, see Fritzsche, in loc. % Winer, bibl« HeaU 
w6rterb. d. A. Herodes Antipas. § Fritzsche, Commentar. in Matt. p. 491. |^ AAti<i. 
XTilL ▼. 1. 
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lay the fortress of Machserus ; and there Herod might possibly hare 
resided with his court at that period. 

Thus we see that the life of John in the evangelical narratives 
is, from easily conceived reasons, overspread with mythical lustre 
on the side which is turned toward Jesus, while on the other its his- 
torical lineaments are more visible. 



CHAPTER IL 
BAPTISM AND TEMPATION OP JESUS. 

§. 49. WHY DID JESUS RECEIVE BAPTISM FROM JOHN? 

In conformity with the evangelical view of the &ct, the custom- 
iHry answer given by the orthodox to this question is, that Jesus, hy 
his submission to John's baptism, signified his consecration to the 
messianic office ; an explanation which is supported by a passage in 
Justin, according to which it was the Jewish notion, that the Mes- 
siah would be unknown as such to himself and others, until Elias 
as his forerunner should anoint him, and thereby make him distin- 
guishable by all.* The Baptist himself, however, as he is repre- 
sented by the first evangelist, could not liave partaken of this design; 
for had he regarded his baptism as a consecration which the Messiah 
must necessarily undergo, he would not have hesitated to perform 
it on the person of Jesus (iiL 14.). 

Our former inquiries have shown that John's baptism related 
partly elg rbv ipxafievov, its recipients promising a believing preparar 
tion for the expected Messiah ; how then could Jesus, if he was 
conscious of being himself the tpx6fievogf submit himself to this 
baptism ? The usual answer from the orthodox point of view is, 
that Jesus, althougli conscious of his Messiaship, yet, so long as it 
was not publicly attested by Grod, spoke and acted, not as the Mes- 
siah, but merely as an Israelite, who held himself bound to obey 
every divine ordinance relative to his nation.f But, here, there is 
a distinction to be made. Negatively, it became Jesus to refrain 
from performing any messianic deeds, or using any of the Messiah's 
prerogatives, before his title was solemnly attested; even positively, 
it became him to submit himself to the ordinances which were in- 
cumbent on every Israelite ; but to join in a new rite, which sym- 
bolized the expectation of another and a future Messiah, could 
never, without dissimulation, be the act of one who was conscious 
of being the actual Messiah himselfl More recent theologians have 

« Dial c. Tryph. 8, S. 110, der Mmariner Aasg. f Ueif, G^Mhichie Jean, 1. B. S. 

lis. 
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therefore wisely admitted, that when Jesus came to John for bap 
tism, he had not a decided conviction of his Messiahship. • They 
indeed regard this uncertainty as only the struggle of modesty. 
Paulus, for instance, observes that Jesus, notwithstanding he liad 
heard from his parents of his messianic destination, and had felt 
this first intimation confirmed by many external incidents, as well 
as by his own spiritual development, was yet not over eager to ap- 
propriate the honour, which had been as it were thrust upon him. 
But, if the previous narratives concerning Jesus be regarded as a 
history, and therefore, of necessity, as a supernatural one ; then must 
he, who was heralded by angels, miraculously conceived, welcomed 
into the world by the homage of magi and prophets, and who in his 
twelfth year knew the temple to be his Father's house, have long 
held a conviction of his Messiahship, above all the scruples of a false 
modesty. If on the contrary it be thought possible, by criticism, 
to reduce the history of the childhood of Jesus to a merely natural 
one, there is no longer anything to account for liis early belief that 
he was the Messiah ; and the position which he adopted by the re- 
ception of John's baptism becomes, instead of an affected diffidence, 
a real ignorance of his messianic destiny. Too modest, continue 
these commentators, to declare himself l^lessiah on his own authoiv 
ity, Jesus fulfilled all that the strictest self-judgment could require, 
and wished to make the decisive experiment, whether the Deity 
would allow that he, as well as every other, should dedicate himself 
to the coming Messiah, or whether a sign would be granted, that he 
himself was the ipx^f^tevog. But to do something seen to be inap- 
propriate, merely to try whether God will correct the mistake, is just 
such a challenging of the divine power as Jesus, shortly aifter his 
baptism, decidedly condemns. Thus it must be allowed that, the 
baptism of John being a baptism elg rbv kpxofievov, if Jesus could 
submit himself to it without dissimulation or presumption, he could 
not at the time have held himself to be that ipx^f^vog, and if he re- 
ally uttered the words ovtcj rrpeiTov kari^ ic. r. X. Suffer it to be 80 
nawy &C. (which, however, could only be called forth by the refusal 
of the Baptist — a refusal that stands or falls with his previous con- 
viction of the Messiahship of Jesus,) he could only mean by them, 
that it became him, with every pious Israelite, to devote himself by 
anticipation to the expected Messiah, in baptism, although the evan- 
gelist, instructed by the issue, put on them a different construction. 
But the relation hitherto discussed is only one aspect of John's 
baptism ; the other, which is yet more strongly attested by history, 
shows it as a paTmaiia fieravoiag^ a baptisin of repenta7ice. The 
Israelites, we are told Matt. iiL 6, were baptized of John, confessing 
their sins: shall we then suppose that Jesus made such a confes- 
sion ? They received the command to repent : did Jesus acknow- 
ledge such a command ? This difficulty was felt even in tlie early 
church. In the gospel of the Hebrews, adopted by the Nazarenes, 

* Paulas, at sup. S. 362 ff. 337. Hase, L. J. S. 48. erste Ausg. 
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Jesus asks his mother and brother, when invited by them fo receive 
John's baptism, wherein he had sinned, that this baptism was need- 
ful for him ?* and an heretical apocryphal work appears to have at- 
tributed to Jesus a confession of his own sins at his baptisra.f 

The sum of what modem theologians have contributed towards 
the removal of this difficulty, consists in the application to Jesus of 
tlie distinction between what a man is as an individual, and what lie 
is as a member of the community. He needed, say they, no repent- 
ance on liis own behalf, but, aware of its necessity for all other men, 
the children of Abraham not excepted, he wished to demonstrate his 
approval of an institute which confirmed this truth, and hence he 
submitted to it. But let the reader only take a nearer view of the 
facts. According to Matt. iii. 6, John appears to have required a 
confession of sins previous to baptism ; such a confession Jesus, 
presupposing his impeccability, could not deliver without falsehood ; 
if he refused, John would hardly baptize him, for he did not yet be- 
lieve him to be the Messiah, and from every other Israelite he must 
have considered a confession of sins indispensable. The non-com- 
pliance of Jesus might very probably originate the dispute to which 
Matthew gives a wholly different character ; but certainly, if the 
refusal of John had such a cause, the matter could scarcely have 
been adjusted by mere atxfer it to be so now^ for no confession being 
given, the Baptist would not have perceived that cdl righteousness 
was fulfilled. Even supposing that a confession was not required 
of every baptized person, John would not conclude the ceremony of 
baptism without addressing the neophyte on the subject of repent- 
ance. Could Jesus tacitly sanction such an address to himself 
when conscious that he needed no regeneration? and would he not, 
in so doing, perplex the minds which were afterwards to believe in 
him as the sinless one ? We will even abandon the position that 
John so addressed the neophytes, and only urge that the gestures of 
those who plunged into the purifying water must have been those 
of contrition ; yet if Jesus conformed himself to these even in si- 
lence, without referring them to his own condition, he cannot be 
absolved from the charge of dissimulation. 

There is then no alternative but to suppose, that as Jesus had 
not, up to the time of his baptism, thought of himself as the Mes- 
siah, so with regard to the fierdvoia (repentance), he may have justly- 
ranked himself amongst the most excellent in Israel, without exclud- 
ing himself from what is predicated in Job iv. 18 ; xv. 16. There 
is little historical ground for controverting this; for the words, wAicA, 

* Hieron. adv. Pelagian. UL 2 : In Evangelio jnxta Hebneos — ^narrat historia : Kcce 
mater Domini tifrairu ejus dicebarU ei: Joannes baptista baplizat in remissionefn peccato- 
rum; eamui et baptizemur ab eo. Dixit autem tit: quidpeccavi ut vadam et baptizer ab eof 
nisi fofrie hoc ipsum quod dm\ ignoraniia est, f The author of the Draciatus de non ite' 
rando baptismo in Cyprian's works, Rigalt p. 139, says (the passage is also found in Fa- 
bric. Cod. apocr. N. T., S. 799 f.) : list — liber^ qui inscribitur Pauli jmedicatio. In quo 
libro^ contra omnes scripturas et de peccato propria conJUentem invenies Christum^ qui sobu 
omnino nihil ddiquit, et ad accipiendum Joannis baptiema pcene imvitum a matn sua Maria 
esse compulsum. 
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ijf you convinceth me of Hn ? (John viii, 46.) could only refer to 
open delinquencies, and to a later period in the life of Jesus. The 
scene in his twelfth year, even if historical, could not by itself prove 
a sinless development of his powers. 

S. 50. THE SCENE AT THE BAPTISM OF JESUS CONSIDERED AS 
SUPERNATUEAL AND AS NATURAL. 

At the moment that John had completed his baptim of Jesus, 
the synoptical gospels tell us that the heavens were opened, the 
Holy Spirit descended on Jesus in the form of a dove, and a voice 
from heaven designated him the Son of God, in whom the Father 
was well pleased. The fourth evangelist (i. 32 ff.) makes the Bap- 
tist narrate that he saw the Holy Spirit descend like a dove, and 
remain on Jesus ; but as in the immediate context John says of 
his baptism, that it was destined for the manifestation of the Mes- 
siah, and as the description of the descending dove corresponds al- 
most verbally with the synoptical accounts, it is not to be doubted 
that tlic same event is intended. The old and lost Gospels of Jus- 
tin and the Ebionites give, as concomitants, a heavenly Ught, and a 
flame bursting out of the Jordan;* in the dove and heavenly voice 
also, they have alterations^ hereafter to be noticed. For whose bene- 
fit the appearance was granted, remains doubtful on a comparison of 
the various narratives. In John, where the Baptist recites it to his 
followers, these seem not to have been eye-witnesses ; and from his 
stating that he who sent him to baptize, promised the descend and 
repose of the Spirit as a mark of the Messiah, we gather that the 
appearance was designed specially for the Baptist. According to 
JVtark it is Jesus, who, in ascending from the water, sees the heav- 
ens open and the Spirit descend. Even in Llatthew it is the most 
natund to refer cWc, he aaio^ and dve6xOi]oav avrQ^ were opened to 
Aivij to 6 'Irfoovg, Jesus, the subject immediately before ; but as it 
is said, in continuation, that he saw the Holy Spirit kpxofievov in^av- 
rlw, not k<p*avr6v, (Mark's tTx*avrhv^ which does not agree with his 
construction, is explained by his dependance on Matthew,) the be- 
holder seems not to be the same as he on whom the Spirit de- 
scended, and we are obliged to refer dde and dve^x^riaav avru) to 
the more remote antecedent, namely the Baptist, who, as the heav- 
enly voice speaks of Jesus in the third person, is most naturally to 
be regarded as also a witness. Luke appears to give a much larger 
number of spectators to the scene, for according to him, Jesus was 
baptized iv ry Paimad^vcu dnavra rbv Xdbv, when all t/ie people 
were baptized, and consequently he must have supposed that the 
scene described occurred in their pi-csence.f 

♦ JuAtin. Mart. dial. c. Tryph. 88 ; Kortk'&avTOi rov ^Itjoov hrl rd idcap, kqI irvp 
•a^iff^il kv ry 'lopdavri^ k, t. ^. Epiphan. tuerea. 30, It (after the heavenly voice) : Koi 
tifdv^ irepUXafitjfe rdv roirov ^ug fdya, f See Usteri, Qber den T4ufer Johannes, die Taufe 
und Versachong Christi, in the theulog. Stadien and Kritiken, 2. B. 3. Heft, S. 442 if. 
and Bleek, in the same periodical, 1833, 2, a 428 C 
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The narrations directly convey no other meaning, than that the 
whole scene was externally visible and audible, and thus they have 
been always understood by the majority of commentators. But in 
endeavouring to conceive the incident as a real one, a ctiltivated and 
reflecting mind must stumble at no insignificant difficulties, first, 
that for the appearance of a divine being on earth, the visible heav- 
ens must divide themselves, to allow of his descent from his ac- 
customed seat, is an idea that can have no objective reality, but 
must be the entirely subjective creation of a time when the dwell- 
ing-place of Deity was imagined to be above the vault of heaven. 
Further, how is it reconcileable with the true idea of the Holy Spirit 
as the divine, all-pervading Power, that he should move fiom ono 
place to another, like a finite being, and embody himself in the form 
of a dove ? Finally, that God should utter articulate tones in a na- 
tional idiom, has been justly held extravagant.* 

Even in the early church, the more enlightened fathers adopted 
the opinion, that the heavenly voices spoken of in the biblical histo- 
ry were not external sounds, the efiect of vibrations in the air, but 
inward impressions produced by God in the minds of those to whom 
he willed to impart himself: thus of the appearance at the baptism 
of Jesus, Orieen and Theodore of Mopsuestia maintain that it was 
a vision, ana not a reality, d-rrraaia, ov 'ijwai^.^ To the simple in- 
deed, says Origen, in their simplicity, it is a light thing to set the 
universe in motion, and to sever a solid mass like the heavens ; but 
those who search more deeply into such matters, will, he thinks, re- 
fer to those higher revelations, by means of which chosen persons, 
even waking, and still more frequently in their dreams, are led to 
suppose that they perceive something with their bodily senses, while 
their minds only are afiected : so that consequently, the whole ap- 
pearance in question should be understood, not as an external inci- 
dent, but as an inward vision sent by God ; an interpretation which 
has also met with much approbation among modem theologians. 

In the first two Gospels and in the fourth, this interpretation is 
favoured by the emressions, were opened to him, dve^xPijaav avT<^, 
he saw, eWe, and / beheld, rediafifu, which seem to imply that the 
appearance was subjective, in the sense intended by Theodore, when 
he observes that the descent of the Holy Spirit was not seen by all 
2^resent, but that, by a certain spiritual contemplation, it was visi" 
ble to John alone, ov naoiv Cxpdri rdlq irapcfvaiv^ aXXh Kard nva irvtv- 
liariKfiv Secjptav &<pOfj fxdviD rw 'Icjdwxi : to John however we must add 
Jesus, who, according to Mark, participated in the vision. But in 
opposition to this stands the statement of Luke : the expressions 
which he uses, kyivero — dveiDxI^vai — icaL Karadfjfvai — koL ipuivijv — 
yeviaScu, it came to pass — was opened — and descended — and a 

* Bauer, hebr. Mythologie, 2 S. 225 t Comp. Gratz, Comm. sum Eyang. Matth. I 
S. 172 ff. 

t These are Theodore's words, in MQnter's Fragmenta pair. gnec. Fasc 1, S. 142. 
Orig. c. CeU L 48. BaaU. M. in Saicer*s Tbeaanros, 2, p. 1479. 
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fxnce camey bear a character so totally objective and exterior,* es- 
pecially if we add the words, in a boaily/ormj ccjfjLaTiKili elSei, that 
(abiding by the notion of the perfect truthralness of all the evangeli- 
cal records,) the less explicit narratives must be interpreted by the 
unequivocal one of Luke, and the incident they recount must be un- 
derstood as something more than an inward revelation to John and 
Jesus. Hence it is prudent in Olshausen to allow, in concession to 
Luke, that there was present on the occasion a crowd of persons, 
who saw and heard something, yet to maintain that this was nothing 
distinct or comprehensible. By this means, on the one hand, the 
occurence is again transferred from the domain of subjective visions 
to that of objective phenomena ; while on the other, the descending 
dove is supposed visible, not to the bodily eye, but only to the open 
spiritual one, and the words audible to the soul, not to the bodily 
ear. Our understanding fails us in this pneumatology of Olshausen, 
wherein there are sensible realities transcending the senses ; and we 
hasten out of this misty atmosphere into the clearer one of those, 
who simply tell us, that the. appearance was an external incident, 
but one purely naturaL 

This party appeals to the custom of antiquity, to regard natural 
occurrences as divine intimations, and in momentous crises, where a 
bold resolution was to be taken, to adopt them as guides. To Jesus, 
spiritually matured into the Messiah, and only awaiting an external 
divine sanction, and to the Baptist who had already ceded the supe- 
riority to the friend of his youth, in their solemn frame of mind at 
the baptism of the former by the latter, every natural phenomenon 
that happened at the time, must have been pregnant with meaning, 
and have appeared as a sign of the divine will. But what the na- 
tural appearance actually was, is a point on which the commentators 
are divided in opinon. Some, with the synoptical writers, include 
a sound as well as an appearance ; others give, with John, an ap- 
pearance only. They interpret the opening of the heavens, as a 
sudden parting of the douds, or a flash of lightning ; the dove they 
consider as a real bird of that species, which by chance hovered over 
the head of Jesus ; or they assume that the lightning or some me- 
teor was compared to a dove, from the manner of its descent. They 
who include a sound as a part of the machinery in the scene, sup- 
pose a clap of thunder, which was imagined by those present to be 
a Bath Kol, and interpreted into the words given by the first evan- 
gelist. Others, on the contrary, understand what is said of audible 
words, merely as an explanation of the visible sign, which was re- 
garded as an attestation that Jesus was the Son of God. This last 
opinion sacrifices the synoptical writers, who undeniably speak of an 
audible voice, to John, and thus contains a critical doubt as to the 
historical character of the narratives, which, consistently followed 
out, leads to quite other groimd than that of the naturalistic inter- 

* As even Lilcke oonfesses, Comm. znm Evang. Job. i. S. 370, and Bleek, at sup. S. 
487. 
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pretation. If the sound was mere thunder, and the words only an 
interpretation put upon it by the bystanders ; then, as in the sy- 
noptical accounts the words are evidently supposed to have been 
audibly articidated, we must allow that there is a traditional in- 
gredient in these records. So far as the appearance is concerned, it 
is not to be denied that the sudden parting of clouds, or a flash of 
lightning, might be described as an opening of heaven ; but in no- 
wise could the form of a dove be ascribed to lightning or a meteor. 
The form is expressly the point of comparison in Luke only, but it 
is doubtless so intended by the other narrators ; although Fritzsche 
contends that the words like a dove^ ^d -nepiarepav^ in Matthew 
refer only to the rapid motion. The flight of the dove has nothing 
80 peculiar and distinctive, that, supposing this to be the point of 
comparison, there would not be in any of the parallel passages ^ 
variation, a substitution of some other bird, or an entirely new figure. 
As, instead of this, the mention of the dove is invariable througli aU 
the four Gospels, the simile must turn upon something exclusively 
proper to the dove, and this can apparently be nothing but its form. 
Hence those commit the least violence on the text, who adopt the 
supposition of a real dove. Paulus, however, in so doing, incurred 
the hard task of shewing by a multitude of facts from natural his- 
tory and other sources, that the dove might be tame enough to fly 
towards a man;* how it could linger so long over one, that it might 
be said, efieivev in* avrbv^ it abode upon him, he has not succeeded 
in explaining, and he thus comes into collision with the narrative of 
John, by which he had sustained his supposition of the absence of 
a voice.t 

§ 51. AN ATTEMPT AT A CRITICISM AND MYTHICAL INTERPRETATION 
OF THE NARRATIVES. 

If then a more intelligible representation of the scene at the 
baptism of Jesus is not to be given, without doing violence to the 
evangelical text, or without supposing it to be partially erroneous, 
we are necessarily driven to a critical treatment of the accounts ; 
and indeed, according to DeWette and Schleiermacher,J this is the 
prevalent course in relation to the above point in the evangelical 
history. From the narrative of John, as the pure source, it is 
sought to derive the synoptical accounts, as turbid streams. In the 
former, it is said, there is no opening heaven, no heavenly voice ; 
only the descent of the Spirit is, as had been promised, a divine 
witness to John that Jesus is the Messiah ; but in what manner 
the Baptist perceived that the Spirit rested on Jesus, he does not 
tell us, and possibly the only sign may have been the discourse of 
Jesus. 

* Comp. EuMbins, H. E. vi. 29. f See Paulas, Bauer, Kain5l, Hase and Tbeile* 
X DeWette, bibl. DograaUk, { 208. Anra. 6. exeg. Handbuch 1, 1, S. 34 f. 1, 8 S. 20 f. 
Schleiennacher, Qber den Lukas, S. 58 t Usteri, Bleek, Haae, Kern, Neander. 
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One cannot but wonder at Schleiermacher's assertion, that the 
manner in which the Baptist perceived the descending spirit is not 
given in the fourth Gospel, when here also the expression uioel nepi' 
arepiiv, like a dove^ tells it plainly enough ; and this particular 
marks the descent as a visible one, and not a mere inference from 
the discourse of Jesus. Usteri, indeed, thinks that the Baptist 
mentioned the dove, merely as a figure, to denote the gentle, mild 
spirit which he had observed in Jesus. But had this been all, he 
would rather have compared Jesus himself to a dove, as on another 
occasion he did to a lamb, than have suggested the idea of a sensible 
appearance by the picturesque description, I saw the Spirit descend- 
ing from heaven like a dove. It is therefore not true in relation 
to the dove, that first in the more remote tradition given by the 
synoptical writers, what was originally figurative, was received in a 
literal sense ; for in this sense it is imderstood by John, and if he 
have the correct account, the Baptist himself must liave spoken of 
a visible dove-like appearance, as Bleek, Neander, and others, 
acknowledge. 

While the alleged distinction in relation to the dove, between 
the first three evangelists and the fourth, is not to be found ; with 
respect to the voice, the difierence is so wide, that it is inconceivable 
how the one account could be drawn from the other. For it is said 
that the testimony which John gave concerning Jesus, after the 
appearance: This is the Son of God (John i. 34.), taken in connex- 
ion with the preceding words: He that sefit me to baptize^ the 
same said unto 7ne, &c., became, in the process of tradition, an 
immediate heavenly declaration, such as we see in Matthew : This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. Supposing such 
a transformation admissible, some instigation to it must be shown. 
Now in Isaiah xlii. 1, Jehovah says of his servant : (la-^nx •^'nn?) tm 
^m^ t^^2 '^T^^i words which, excepting those between the 
parentheses, are almost literally translated by the declaration of the 
heavenly voice in Slattliew. We learn from Matt. xii. 17 ff. tliat 
tliis passage was applied to Jesus as the Messiah ; and in it God 
himself is the speaker, as in the synoptical account of the baptism. 

Here then was what would much more readily prompt the fiction 
of a heavenly voice, than the expressions of John. Since, there- 
fore, we do not need a misapprehension of the Baptist's language, 
to explain the story of the divine voice, and since we cannot use it 
for the derivation of the allusion to the dove ; we must seek for the 
source of our narrative, not in one of the evangelical documents, 
but beyond the New Testament, — in the domain of cotemporary 
ideas, founded on the Old Testament, the total neglect of which has 
greatly diminished the value of Schleiermacher's critique on the New 
Testament 

To regard declarations concerning the Messiah, put by poets 
into the mouth of Jehovah, as real, audible voices from heaven, 
was wholly in the spirit of the later Judaism, which not seldom 
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supposed such vocal communications to fall to the lot of distin- 
guished rabbins,* and of the messianic prejudices, which the early 
Christians both shared themselves, and were compelled, in confront- 
ing the Jews, to satisfy. In the passage quoted from Isaiah, there 
was a divine declaration, in which the present Messiah was pointed 
to as it were with the finger, and which was therefore specially 
adapted for a heavenly annunciation concerning him. How could 
the spirit of Christian legend be slow to imagine a scene, in which 
these words were audibly spoken from heaven of the Messiah ? But 
we detect a farther motive for such a representation of the case by 
observing, that in Mark and Luke, the heavenly voice addresses 
Jesus in the second person, and by comparing the words which, 
according to the Fathers, were given in the old and lost gospels as 
those of the voice. Justin, following his Memoirs of the Apostles^ 
dTTOfiVTjiMJvevfiaTa tg)v airoarbXov^ thus reports them : vl6^ fiov el av. 
iyw OTifiepov yeyivvi]Ka oe ;t TAou art my Son, this day have I begot- 
ten thee. In the gospel of the Hebrews, according to Epiphanius, J 
this declaration was combined with that which our gospels contain. 
Clement of Alexandria § and Augustin || seem to have read the words 
even in some copies of the latter ; and it is at least certain that some 
of our present manuscripts of Luke have this addition. T Here were 
words uttered by the heavenly voice, drawn, not from Isaiah, but 
from Psalm ii. 7, a passage considered messianic by Jewish inter- 
preters ;** in Heb. i. 5, applied to Christ ; and, fix)m their being 
couched in the form of a direct address, containing a yet stronger 
inducement to conceive it as a voice sent to the Messiah from heaven. 
If then the words of the psalm were originally attributed to the 
heavenly voice, or if they were only taken in connexion with the 
passage in Isaiah, (as is probable from the use of the second person, 
(tD el, in Mark and Luke, since this form is presented in the psalm, 
and not in Isaiah,) we have a sufficient indication that this text, 
long interpreted of the Messiah, and easily regarded as an address 
from heaven to the Messiah on earth, was the source of our narra- 
tive of the divine voice, heard at the baptism of Jesus. To unite 
it with the baptism, followed as a matter of course, when this was 
held to be a consecration of Jesus to his office. 

We proceed to the descent of the spirit in the form of a dove. 
In this examination, we must separate the descent of the Spirit from 
the form of the dove, and consider the two particulars apart. That 
the Divine Spirit was to rest in a peculiar measure on tne Messiah, 
was an expectation necessarily resulting from the notion, that the 
messianic times were to be those of the outpouring of the Spirit upon 
all flesh (Joel iii. 1 ff.) ; and in Isaiah xi. 1 f. it was expressly said 

* According to Bava Mezia, f. lix. 1, (in Wetstein, p. 427), R. Elieser appealed to 
a heavenly sign, in proof that he had tradition in his favour: turn personuit echo caUsii»: 
quid vobis cum R, Elietere f nam ubivis secundum ilium oUinet iraditio. f T^i^l. c. Tryph. 
88. X Hsres, xxx« 13. § Piedagog. L 6. |j De oonsena. Evangg. il U. ^ S. Wet- 
stein in loc. det Lnkap, and De Wette Einl in das N. T. S. 100. «* See BoaenmUUer's 
Schol. in Psalm ii 
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of the stem of Jesse, that the spirit of the Lord would rest on it in 
all its fulness, as the Spirit of wisdom and understanding, of might, 
and of the fear of the Lord. The commonication of the Spirit, con- 
sidered as an individual act, coincident with the baptism, had a type 
in the history of David, on whom, when anointed by Samuel the 
spirit of God came from that day forward (1 Sam. xvL 13). Further, 
in the Old Testament phrases concerning the imparting of the Di- 
vine Spirit to men, especially in that expression of Isaiah, "b? nw, 
which best corresponds to the fUveiv knl of John, there already lay 
the germ of a symbolical representation ; for that Hebrew verb is 
applied also to the halting of armies, or, like the parallel Arabic 
word, even of animals. The imagination, once stimulated by such 
an expression, would be the more strongly impelled to complete the 
picture, by the necessity for distinguishing the descent of the Spirit 
on the Messiah, — in the Jewish view, from the mode in which it 
was imparted to the prophets (e. g. Isaiah IxL 1) — ^in the Christian 
view, from its ordinary communication to the baptized (c. g. Acts 
six. 1 S.y* The position being once laid down, that the Spirit was 
to descend on the Messiah, the question immediately occurred : Haw 
would it descend ? This was necessarily decided according to the 
popular Jewish idea, which always represented the Divine Spirit 
under some form or other. In the Old Testament, and even in the 
New (Acts iL 3), fire is the principal symbol of the Holy Spirit ; 
but it by no means follows that other sensible objects were not simi- 
larly used. In an important passage of the Old Testament (G^en. 
L 2), the Spirit of God is described as hovering (f^5*y3«), a word 
which suggests, as its sensible representation, the movement of a 
bird, rather than of fire. Thus the expression t)rn, Deut. xxxiL 
11, is used of the hovering of § bird over its young. But the im- 
agination could not be satisfied with the general figure of a bird ; it 
must have a specific image, and every thing led to the choice of 
the dove. 

In the east, and especially in Syria, the dove is a sacred bird,t 
and it is so for a reason which almost necessitated its association 
with the Spirit moving on the face of the primitive waters (G^n. i. 2). 
The brooding dove was a symbol of the quickening warmth of 
nature ; J it thus perfectly represented the function which, in the 
Mosaic cosmogony, is ascribed to the Spirit of God, — the calling 
forth of the world of life from the chaos of the first creation. More- 
over, when the earth was a second time covered with water, it is a 
dove, sent by Noah, which hovers over its waves, and which, by 
plucking an olive leaf, and at length finally disappearing, announces 
the renewed possibility of living on the earth. Who then can won- 
der that in Jewish writings, the Spirit hovering over the primeval 

* Schleiermacher, Uber den Lakas, S. 57. 

t TilmlL Carm. L. 1, eleg. 8, ▼. 17 f. See the remark of BroeckhaiB on thia paasage ; 
Crenzer, Symbolik, ii. S. 70 f.; Paulas, exeg. Handb. 1, a, S. 869. 
X Creuzer, Symbolik, iL S. 80. 
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waters is expressly compared to a dove,* and that, apart from the nai*- 
rative under examination, the dove is taken as a symbol of the Holy 
Spirit ?t How near to this lay the association of the hovering dove 
with the Messiah, *on whom the dove-like spirit was to descend, is 
evident, without our having recourse to the Jewish writings, which 
designate the Spirit hovering over the waters. Gen. 1. 2, as the 
Spirit of the Messiah,^ and also connect ^vith him its emblfem, the 
Noachian dove.§ 

When, in this manner, the heavenly voice, and the Divine Spirit 
down-hovering like a dove, gathered from the cotemporary Jewish 
ideas, had become integral parts of the Christian legend concerning 
the circumstances of the baptism of Jesus ; it followed, of course, 
that the heavens should open themselves, for the Spirit, once em- 
bodied, must have a road, before it could descend through the vault 
of heaven, || 

The result of the preceding inquiries, viz., that the alleged mi- 
raculous circumstances of the baptism of Jesus have merely a mythi- 
cal value, might have been much more readily obtained, in the way 
of inference from the preceding chapter; for if, according to that, 
John had not acknowledged Jesus to be the Messiah, there could 
have been no appearances at the baptism of Jesus, demonstrative 
to John of his Messiahship. We have, however, established the 
mythical character of the baptismal phenomena, without presuppos- 
ing the result of the previous chapter ; and thus the two indepen- 
dently obtained conclusions may serve to strengthen each other. 

Supposing all the immediate circumstances of the baptism of 
Jesus unhistorical, the question occurs, whether the baptism itself 
be also a mere mythus. Fritzsche seems not disinclined to the af- 
firmative, for he leaves it undecided whether the first Christians 
knew historically, or only supposed, in conformity with their messi- 
anic expectations, that Jesus was consecrated to his messianic office 
by John, as his Forerunner. This view may be supported by the 
observation, that in the Jewish expectation, which originated in the 
history of David, combined with the prophecy of Malachi, thejre was 

* Cbagiga c ii. : Sphitus Dei ferehatur super tiquas, sicut eolumba^ qua/ertur super 
puUos stios nee tangit Ulos, Ir Gibborim ad Gknes. 1 , 2, ap. Sch6ttgen, hone, i. p. 9. 
t Torgom Eloheleth, ii. 12, twx turiuris is interpreted as vox spiriius sancti. To regard thii, 
with LQcke, as an arbitrary interpretation, seems itself like arbitrariness, in the face of 
the above data. X Bereshith rabba, S. 2, f. 4, 4, ad Genes. T. 2 (ap. SchOttgen Qt sap.): 
infeUigatw spiritus regis Messta^ de quo dicitur Jes. xi. 2 : et quiescet super ilium spirttut 
Domini, § Sohar. Namer. t 68. col 271 f. (in Schdttgen, horse, 2, p. 537 f.). The par- 
port of this passage rests on the following cabalistic conclusion : If David, according to 
Ps. Hi. 10, is the olive tree ; the Messiah, a scion of David, is the olive leaf : and since 
it is said of Noah's dove. Gen. viii. 11, that it carried an olive leaf in iU mouth ; the 
Messiah will be ushered into the world by a dove. — Even Christian interpreters have 
compared the dove at the baptism of Jesus to the Noachian one ; see Snicer, Thesaurus, 
2. Art nepurreptk^ p. 688. It has been customary to cite in this connexion, that the Sa- 
maritans paid divine honours to a dove under the name of Achima, on Mount Gerizim ; 
but this is a Jewish accusation, grounded on n wilful misconstruction. See Stuudlin's and 
Tzachimer's Archiv. fdr K. G. 1, 8, S. 66. Liicke, 1, S. 367. jj See Fritzsche, Coram, 
hi Matt. p. 148. 
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fkdequate inducement to assume such a consecration of Jesus bj the 
Baptist, even without historical warrant ; and the mention of John's 
baptism in relation to Jesus (Acts i. 22,) in a narrative, itself tradi- 
tional, proves nothing to the contrary. Yet, on the other hand, it 
is to be considered, that the baptism of Jesus hj John furnishes the 
most natural basis for an explanation of the messianic project of 
Jesus. When we have two cotemporaries, one of whom announces 
the proximity of the Messiah's kingdom, and the other subsequently 
assumes the character of Messiah ; the conjecture arises, even with- 
out positive information, that they stood in a relation to each other, — 
that the latter owed his idea to the former. If Jesus had the mes- 
sianic idea excited in him by John, yet, as is natural, only so far 
that he also looked forward to the advent of the messianic indi- 
vidual, whom he did not, in the first instance, identify with himself; 
he would most likely submit himself to the baptism of John. This 
would probably take place without any striking occurrences ; and 
Jesus, in no way announced by it as the Baptist's superior, might, 
as above remarked, continue for some time to demean himself as his 
disciple. 

If we take a comparative retrospect of our evangelical documents, 
the pre-eminence which has of late been sought for the fourth Gos- 
pel, appears totally unmerited. The single historical fact, the bap- 
tism ot Jesus by John, is not mentioned by the fourth evangelist, 
who is solicitous about the mythical adjimcts alone, and these he in 
reality gives no more simply than the synoptical writers, his omis- 
sion of the opening heaven excepted ; for the divine speech is not 
wanting in his narrative, if we read it impartially. In the words, 
L 33 : Ife that sent me to baptize with water^ the same said unto 
me^ Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending^ and remain- 
ing on him^ the samA is he which baptizeth with the Holy Ghosts 
we have not only substantially the same purport as that conveyed 
by the heavenly voice in the synoptical gospels, but also a divine 
declaration ; the only difference being, that here John is addressed 
exclusively, and prior to the baptism of Jesus. This diflference origi- 
nated partly in the importance, which the fourth evangelist attached 
to the relation between the Baptist and Jesus, and which required 
that the criteria of the messianic individual, as well as the proximity 
of his kingdom, should have been revealed to John at his call to bap- 
tize ; and it might be partly suggested by tlie narrative, in 1 Sam. 
xvL, according to which Samuel^ being sent by Jehovah to anoint 
a king selecteil from the sons of Jesse, is thus admonished by Je- 
hovah, on the entrance of David ; Arise and anoint him^ for this 
is he (v. 12.). The descent of the Spirit, which in David's case fol- 
lows his consecration, is, by the fourth evangelist, made an antece- 
dent sign of the Messiahship of Jesus. 
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§ 52. RELATION OF THE SUPERNATURAL AT THE BAPTISM OF JESU8 
TO THE SUPERNATURAL IN HIS CONCEPTION. 

At the commencement of this chapter, we inqmred into the sub- 
jective views of Jesns in his reception of John's baptism, or the idea 
which he entertained of its relation to his own character. We close 
this discussion with an inquiry into the objective purpose of the mir- 
acles at tlie baptism of Jesus, or the mode in which they were to 
subserve the manifestation of his messiahship. 

The common answer to such an inquiry is, that Jesus was 
thereby inducted to his public office, and declared to be the Messiah,* 
L e. that nothing was conferred on him, and that simply the char- 
acter which he already possessed was manifested to others. But, it 
may be asked, is such an abstraction intended by our narrators? A 
consecration to an office, effected by divine co-operation, was ever 
considered by antiquity as a delegation of divine powers for its fulfil- 
ment ; hence, in the Old Testament, the kings, as soon as they are 
anointed, are filled with the spirit of God (1 Sam. x. 6, 10, xvL 13); 
and in the New Testament also, the apostles, before entering on their 
vocation, are furnished with supernatural gifts (Acts ii.). It may, 
therefore, be beforehand conjectured, that according to the originid 
sense of the Grospels, the consecration of Jesus at his baptism was 
attended with a supply of higher powers ; and this is confi^rmed by 
an examination of our narratives. For the synoptical writers d[l 
state, that after the baptism, the Spirit led Jesus into the wilderness, 
obviously marking this journey as the first efiect of the higher prin- 
ciple infused at his baptism : and in John, the words ftevetv in' av- 
rbv, applied to the descending Spirit, seem to intimate, that from 
the time of the baptism there was a relation not previously subsist- 
ing, between the nvevfjia Ayiov and Jesus. 

This interpretation of the marvels at the baptism of Jesus, seems 
in contradiction with the narratives of his conception. K Jesus, as 
Matthew and Luke state, was conceived by the Holy Ghost ; or i^ 
as John propounds, the divine A6yo$", the word, was made flesh in 
him, from the beginning of his earthly existence ; why did he yet 
need, at his baptism, a special intromission of the Trvcv/na ayicv ? 
Several modem expositors have seen, and sought to solve, this dif- 
ficulty. Olshausen's explanation consists in the distinction between 
the potential and the actual ; but it is self-contradictory. t For if 
the character of the Xpiarbg which was manifested actu^ with the 
ripened manhood of Jesus, at his baptism, was already present jxh 
tentia in the child and youth ; there must have also been an inward 
principle of development, by means of which his powers would grad- 
ually unfold themselves from within, instead of being first awakened 
by a sudden illapse of the Spirit from without. This, however, does 
not preclude the possibility that the divine principle, existing in Je- 
sus, as supematurally conceived, from the moment of his birth, 

♦ Hess, Geschichte Jesu, 1, S. 120. f Bibl. Comm. 1, S. 175 f. 
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mi^ht need, owing to the human form of its development, some im- 
pulse from without ; and Liike* has more justly proceeded on this 
contrast between external impulse and inward development. The 
X&Y^j present in Jesus from his birth, needed, he thinks, however 
strong might be the inward bent, some external stimulus and vivi- 
fication, in order to arrive at full activity and manifestation in the 
world ; and that which awakens and guides the divine life-germ in 
the world is, on apostolic showing, the TrvevfM Ayiov, Allowing this, 
yet the inward disposition and the requisite force of the outward 
stimulus stand in an inverse relation to each other; so that the 
stronger the outward stimulus required, the weaker is the inward 
disposition ; but in a case where the inward disposition is consum- 
mate, — as it must be supposed in Jesus, engendered by the Spirit, 
or animated by the A6yo$", — the exterior impulse ought to be a mi- 
nimum^ that is, every circumstance, even the most common, might 
serve as a determination of the inward tendency. But at the bap- 
tism of Jesus we see the maximum of exterior impulse, in the visi- 
ble descent of the divine Spirit ; and althouffh we allow for the spe- 
cial nature of the messianic task, for the fulfilment of which he must 
be qualified,! yet the maximum of inward disposition, which fitted 
him to be the vlh^ Scot), cannot at the same time be supposed as 
existing in him from his birth : a consequence which Lticke only 
escapes, by reducing the baptismal scene to a mere inauguration, 
thius, as has been already shown, contradicting the evangelical re- 
cords. 

We must here give a similar decision to that at which we ar- 
rived concerning the genealogies ; viz., that in tliat circle of the early 
Christian church, in which the narrative of the descent of the Trvev/ia 
on Jesus at his baptism was formed, the idea that Jesus was gener- 
ated by the same Trvevfui cannot have prevailed ; and while, at the 
present day, the communication of the divine nature to Jesus is 
thought of as cotemporary with his conception, those Christians 
must have regarded his baptism as the epoch of such communication. 
In fact, those primitive Christians whom, in a former discussion, we 
found to have known nothing, or to have believed nothing, of the 
supernatural conception of Jesus, were also those who connected the 
first communication of divine powers to Jesus with his baptism in 
the Jordan. For no other doctrine did the orthodox fathers of the 
church more fiercely persecute the ancient Ebionites,^ with their 
gnostic fellow-believer Cerinthus,§ than for this: that the Holy 
Spirit first united himself with Jesus at his baptism. In the gospel 

* Comm. turn Evaog. Job. I, S. S78 f. f From the orthodox point of view, it can- 
not be oonsint^ntly- said, with Hoffhiann (p. 801), that for the oonvictlon of his messiah- 
ahip and the maintenance of the right position, amid so many temptations and adverse 
drcumstances, an internally wrought certainty did not suffice Jesus, and external confirma- 
tion by a fact was requisite. X Epiphan. hsDres xxx. U : knei^ ydp ^Xovrai t6v ftiv 
'hfoovv ivTuQ iar&pCtKw etwu, Jiptmbv 6k h» orfrry yrytvriadat rdv tv tl6n nepurrepuc koto- 
Oi^fjKora k, t. A.: — They maintain that Jesus teas really man^ hut that that which descended 
frotn heaven m the form of a dove became Christ in hinu § Epiphan. hsres. xxviiL 1. 
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of the Ebionites it was written that the nvevfia not only descended 
on Jesus in the form of a dove, but entered into him ;* and according 
to Justin, it was the general expectation of the Jews, that higher 
powers would first be granted to the Messiah, when he should be 
anointed by his forerunner Elias.f 

The development of these ideas seems to have been the follow- 
ing. When the messianic dignity of Jesus began to be acknowl- 
edged among the Jews, it was thought appropriate to connect his 
coming into possession of the requisite ^ts, with the epoch from 
which he was in some degree known, and which, from the ceremony 
that marked it, was also best adapted to represent that anointing 
with the Holy Spirit, expected by the Jews for their Messiah : and 
from this point of view was formed the legend of the occurrences at 
the baptism. But as reverence for Jesus was heightened, and men 
appeared in the Christian church who were acquainted with more 
exalted messianic ideas, this tardy manifestation of messiahship was 
no longer sufficient ; his relation with the Holy Spirit was referred 
to his conception : and from this point of view was formed the tra- 
dition of the supernatural conception of Jesus. Here too, perhaps, 
the words of the heavenly voice, which might originally be those of 
Ps. ii. 7, were altered after Isaiah xlii. 1. For the words, arfficpov 
yeyiwfiKa ae, This day have I begotten thee^ were consistent with 
the notion that Jesus was constituted the Son of Grod at his bap- 
tism ; but they were no longer suitable to that occasion, when the 
opinion had arisen that the origin of his life was an immediate di- 
vine act. By this later representation, however, the earlier one was 
by no means supplanted, but on the contrary, tradition and her re- 
corders being large-hearted, both narratives — that of the miracles at 
the baptism, and that of the supernatural conception, or the indwell- 
ing of the A<5yof in Jesus from the commencement of his life, al- 
though, strictly, they exclude each other, went forth peaceably side 
by side, and so were depicted by our evangelists, not excepting even 
the fourth. Just as in the case of the genealogies : the narrative of 
the imparting of the Spirit at the baptism could not arise after the 
formation of the idea that Jesus was engendered by the Spirit ; but 
it might be retained as a supplement, because tradition is ever un- 
willing to renounce any of its acquired treasures. 

§. 53. PLACE AND TIME OF THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS — ^DIVERGEN- 
CIES OF THE EVANGELISTS ON THIS SUBJECT. 

The transition from the baptism to the temptation of Jesus, as 
it is made by the synoptical writers, is attendcii with difficulty in 
relation both to place and time. 

With respect to the former, it strikes us at once, that according 
to all the synoptical gospels, Jesus after his baptism was led into 

* Kpiphan. luere«. xxx. 1 3 : — ireptfjrepag KareX&ovaiK i^oi elaek&ovatK elc airrdv : — ^a 
dove diucending and entering into Aim. t See the passage above, § 48. 
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the wilderness to be tempted, implying that he was not previously 
in the wilderness, although, accoroing to Matt. iiL 1, John, by whom 
he was baptized, exercised his ministry there. This apparent con- 
tradiction has been exposed by the most recent critic of Matthew's 
gospel, for the sake of proving the statement that John baptized in 
the wilderness to be erroneous.* But they who cannot resolve to 
reject this statement on grounds previously laid down, may hero 
avail themselves of the supposition, that John delivered his prelimi- 
nary discourses in the wilderness of Judea, but resorted to the Jor- 
dan for the purpose of baptizing; or, if the banks of the Jordan be 
reckoned part of that wilderness, of the presumption that the evan- 
gelists can only have intended that the Spirit led Jesus farther into 
the recesses of the wilderness, but have n^lected to state this with 
precision, because their description of the scene at the baptism had 
obliterated from their imagination their former designation of the 
locality of John's agency. 

But there is, besides, a chronological difficulty: namely that 
while, according to the synoptical writers, Jesus, in the plenitude of 
the Spirit, just communicated to him at the Jordan, betakes himselT, 
in consequence of that communication, for forty days to the wilder- 
ness, where the temptation occurs, and then returns into Galilee; 
John, on tlie contrary, is silent concerning the temptation, and ap- 
})ears to suppose an interval of a few days only, between the baptism 
of Jesus and his journey into Galilee ; thus allowing no space for a 
six weeks' residence in the wilderness. The fourth evangelist com- 
mences his narrative with the testimony which the Baptist delivers 
to the emissaries of the Sanhedrim (i. 19.); the next day (t^ inavpiov) 
he makes the Baptist recite the incident which in the synoptical gos- 
pels is followed by the baptism (v. 29.): again, t/ie next day (t^ 
tnavpiov) he causes two of his disciples to follow Jesus (v. 35); far- 
ther, the next day (r^ hravfnov, v. 44), as Jesus is on the point of 
journeying into Galilee, Philip and Nathanael join him ; and lastly, 
on the third day^ rfj ijfiipa ttj rpl-nn (ii- !•)» J^sus is at the w^edding 
in Cana of Galilee. The most natural inference is, that the baptism 
took place immediately before Jolm's narrative of its attendant oc- 
currences, and as according to the synoptical gospels the temptation 
followed close on the baptism, both these events must be inserted 
between v. 28 and 29, as Euthymius supposed. But between that 
which is narrated down to v. 28, and the sequel from v. 29 inclusive^ 
there is only the interval of a inorrow^ knavpiov, while the tempta- 
tion requires a period of forty days; hence, expositors have thought 
it necessary to give inavpiov the wider sense of varepov aftenoams; 
this however is inadmissible, because the expression "ny iniip^ ti^ 
TpiTQ^ the third day^ follows in connexion with enavpiov, and restricts 
its meaning to the Tnorrow. We might therefore be inclined, with 
Kuinol, to separate the baptism and the temptation, to place the 
baptism after v. 28, and to regard the next day's interview between 

* Scbneckenbarger, liber den Ursprung des enten kanonischen Evang. S. 39w 
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Jesus and John (v. 29) as a parting visit from the former to the lat- 
ter: inserting after this the journey into the wilderness and the 
temptation. But without insisting that the first three evangelists 
seem not to allow even of a day's interval between the baptism and 
the departure of Jesus into the wilderness, yet even later we have 
the same difficulty in finding space for the forty days. For it is no 
more possible to place the residence in the wilderness between the 
supposed parting visit and the direction of the two disciples to Jesus, 
that is, between v. 34 and 35, as Kuin5l attempts, than between 
V. 28 and 29, since the former as well as the latter passages are con- 
nected by ry inavpiov, on the morrow. Hence we must descend 
to V. 43 and 44 ; but here also there is only the interval of a mor- 
row^ and even chap. ii. 1, we are shut out by an ^fMipa rplrq, third 
day^ so that, proceeding in this way, the temptation would at last 
be carried to the residence of Jesus in Galilee, in direct opposition 
to the statement of the synoptical writers ; while, in further contra- 
diction to them, the temptation is placed at a farther and farther 
distance from the baptism. Thus neither at v. 29, nor below it^ 
can the forty days' residence of Jesus in the wilderness with the 
temptation be intercalated ; and it must therefore be referred, accord- 
ing to the plan of Liicke and others,* to the period before v. 19, 
which seems to allow of as large an interpolation as can be desired, 
inasmuch as the fourth evangelist there commences his history. 
Now it is true that what follows from v. 19 to 28 is not of a kind 
absolutely to exclude the baptism and temptation of Jesus as earlier 
occurences ; but from v. 29 to 34, the evangelist is fer from making 
the Baptist speak as if there had been an interval of six weeks be- 
tween the baptism and his narrative of its circumstances.! That 
the fourth evangelist should have omitted, by chance merely, the 
history of the temptation, important as it was in the view of the 
other evangelists, seems improbable; it is rather to be concluded, 
either that it was dogmatically offensive to him, so that he omitted 
it designedly, or that it was not current in the circle of tradition from 
which he drew his materials. 

The period of forty days is assigned by all three of the synopti- 
cal writers for the residence of Jesus in the wilderness; but to this 
agreement is annexed the not inconsiderable discrepancy, that, ac- 
cording to Matthew, the temptation by the devil commences after 
the lapse of the forty days, while, according to the others, it appears 
to have been going forward during this time; for the words of Mark 
(i. 13), he was in the wilderness forty days tempted of Satan^ ^v 
iv rfj kpri^u^ ^f^pof reaaapdnovra neipct^dfievog imo tov ^aravd and the 
similar ones of Luke i. 2, can have no other meaning. Added to 
this, there is a difference between the two latter evangelists; Mark 
only placing the temptation generally within the duration of forty 
days, without naming the particular acts of the tempter, which ac- 
cording to Matthew, were subsequent to the forty days; while Luke 

* Comm. z. Ev. Job. 1, S. 344. f Comp. De Wette, exeg. Haadb. 1, 3, S. 27. 
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mentions both the prolonged temptation (jreipd^eadai) of the forty 
days, and the three special temptations {neipcuTfiol) which followed.* 
It has been thought possible to make the three accounts tally by 
supposing that the devil tempted Jesus during the forty days, as 
Hark states; that alter the lapse of tliat time he approached him 
with the three temptations given by Matthew; and that Luke^s nar- 
rative includes the whole-f Further, the temptations have been 
distinguished into two kinds; tliat which is only generally mentioned, 
as continued through the forty days being considered invisible, like 
the ordinary attempts of Satan against men; and the three particu- 
larized temptations being regarded as personal and visible assaults, 
resorted to on the failure of the firsts But this distinction is evi- 
dently built on the air; moreover, it is inconceivable why Luke 
should not specify one of the temptations of the forty days, and 
should only mention the three subsequent ones detailed by Matthew. 
We might conjecture that the three temptations narrated by Luke 
did not occur after the six weeks, but were given by way of speci- 
men from among the many that took place during that time; and 
that Matthew misunderstood them to be a sequel to the forty days' 
temptation. § But the challenge to make stones bread must in any 
case be placed at the end of that period, for it appealed to the hun- 
ger of Jesus, arising from a forty days* fast (a cause omitted by 
Mark alone.^ Now in Luke also this is the first temptation, and if 
thb occurred at the close of the forty days, the others could not have 
been earlier. For it is not to be admitted that the separate temp- 
tations being united in Luke merely by KaX, and not by r&re and 
irdXiv as in Matthew, we are not bound to preserve the order of 
them, and that without violating the intention of the third evangelist 
we may place the second and third temptation before the first. Thus 
Luke is convicted of a want of historical tact; for after representing 
Jesus as tempted by the devil forty days, he has no details to give 
concerning this long period, but narrates later temptations; hence 
we are not inclined, with the most recent critic of Slatthew's Gos- 
pel to regard Luke's as the original, and Matthew's as the traditional 
and adulterated narrative. || Kather, as in Mark the temptation is 
noticed without farther details than that it lasted forty days, and in 
Matthew the particular cases of temptation are narrated, the hunger 
which induced the first rendering it necessary to place them after 
the forty days; Luke has evidently the secondary statement, for he 
unites the two previous ones in a manner scarcely tolerable, giving 
the forty days' process of temptation, and then superfluously bring- 
ing forward particular instances as additional facts. It is not on 
tms account to be concluded that Luke wrote after Mark, and in de- 
pendence on him; but supposing, on the contrary, that J^Iark here 
borrowed from Luke, he extracted only the first and general part of 

* Compare Fritzache, Comni. in Marc^ S. 23 ; De Wetta exeff. Handb., 1, 2, S. 33. 
f Knincjl, Comni. in Luc, 8. 37tf. X Ligthfoot, hone, p. 243. § SchnackenburgBr, abcr 
den Vnpnm'^ des enteu kanoniach«n Evangelinnia, S. 46. | Ibid. 
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the latter evangelist's narrative, having ready, in lieu of the farther 
detail of single temptations, an addition peculiar to himself; namely, 
that Jesus, during his residence in the wilderness was /tirrd rw ^fi- 
pioyv, with the wud beasts. 

What was Mark's object in introducing the wild beasts, it is 
diflScult to say. The majority of expositors are of opinion that he 
intended to complete the terrible picture of the wilderness ;* but to 
this it is not without reason objected, that the clause would then 
have been in closer connection with the words ^v iv t§ ^prif*<py lie 
was in the wilderness, instead of being placed after netpa^ofievo^, 
tempted.^ Usteri has hazarded the conjecture that this particularity 
may be designed to mark Christ as the antitype of Adam, who, in 

1)aradise, also stood in a peculiar relation to tlie animals,} and Ols- 
lausen has eagerly laid hold on this mystical notion ; but it is an 
interpretation which finds little support in the context. Schleicr- 
macher, in pronouncing this feature of Mark's narrative extrava- 
gant,§ doubtless means that this evangelist here, as in other in- 
stances of exaggeration, borders on the style of tlie apocryphal 
gospels, for whose capricious fictions we are not seldom unable to 
suggest a cause or an object, and thus we must rest contented, for 
the present, to penetrate no farther into the sense of his statement. 
With respect to the difference between Matthew and Luke in the 
arrangement of the several temptations, we must equally abide by 
Scldeiermacher's criticism and verdict^ namely, that Matthew's order 
seems to be the ori^al, because it is founded on the relative im- 
portance of the temptations, which is the main consideration, — ^the 
invitation to worship Satan, which is the strongest temptation, being 
made the final one ; whereas the arrangement of Luke looks like a 
later and not very happy transposition, proceeding from the con- 
sideration — alien to the original spirit of the narrative, — tliat Jesus 
could more readily go with the devil from the wilderness to the ad- 
jacent mountain and from thence to Jerusalem, than out of the wil- 
derness to the city and from thence back again to the mountain. || 
While the first two evangelists close their narrative of the tempta- 
tion with the ministering of angels to Jesus, Luke has a conclusion 
peculiar to himseU', namely, that the devil left Jesuj* for a season, 
axpi Kcupov (v. 13.), apparently intimating that the sutterings of Je- 
sus were a farther assault of the devil ; an idea not resumed by 
Luke, but alluded to in John xiv. 30. 

i 64. THE HISTORY OF THE TEMPTATION CONCEIVED IN THE SENSE 
OF THE EVANGELISTS. 

Few evangelical passages have tmdergone a more industrious 
criticism, or more completely run through the circle of all possible 

* Thus Euthymius, KuinSl, and others, f Fritzsche, in loc X Beltrag zor Krkla- 
rung dcr Vcrsuchungngeachichte, in Ullmann*s and Umbreit's Studien, 1884, 4, S. 780. 
§ Uebcr den Lukas. H Comimre Schneckenburger, ut iup. S. 47 f. 
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interpretations, than the liistory in question. For the personal ap- 
pearance of the devil, which it seems to contain, was a tliom which 
would not allow commentators to repose on the most obvious inter- 
pretation, but incessantly iirged tliem to new efforts. The series 
of explanations hence resulting, led to critical comparisons, among 
whicli those of Schmidt,* Fritzscbe,t and Usteri, J: seem to have car- 
ried tlic inquiry to its utmost limits. 

Tlic first interpretation that suggests itself on an unprejudiced 
consideration of the text is this ; that Jesus was led by the Divine 
Spirit received at Iiis baptism, into the wilderness, there to undergo 
a temptation by the devil, who accordingly appeared to him visibly 
and personally, and in various ways, and at various places to which 
he was the conductor, prosecuted his purpose of temptation ; but 
meeting with a victorious resistance, he withdrew from Jesus, and 
angcLs appeared to minister to him. Such is the simple exegesb 
of the narrative, but viewed as a history it is encumbei^ with dif- 
ficulties. 

To take the portions of the narrative in their proper order: if 
the Divine Spirit led Jesus into the wilderness with the design of 
exposing him to temptation, as Matthew expressly says, dvTj^fifi elg 
Tfjiv l(nmov im6 rov ILvev^iarb^ netpaadrjvcu (iv. 1), of what use was 
this temptation ? That it had a vicarious and redeeming value will 
hardly be maintained, or that it was necessary for God to put Jesus 
to a trial; neither can it be consistently shown that by this tempta- 
tion Jesus was to be made like us, and, according to Heb. iv. 15, 
tempted in all things like as we are ; for the fullest measure of trial 
fell to his share in after life, and a temptation, effected by the devil 
in person, would rather make him unlike us, who are spared such 
appearances. 

The forty day^s fast, too, is singular. One does not understand 
how Jesus could hunger after six weeks of abstinence from all food, 
without having hungered long before ; since in ordinary cases the 
human frame cannot sustain a week's deprivation of nourishment. 
It is true, expositors § console themselves by calling the forty days a 
round number, and by supposing that the expression of Matthew vfi<h 
revaag^ and even that of Luke, ovic i<f>ayev ovcJ^v, are not to be taken 
strictly, and do not denote abstinence from all food, but only from 
that which is customary, so that the use of roots and herbs is not 
excluded. On no supposition, however, can so much be subtracted 
from the forty days as to leave only the duration of a conceivable 
fast ; and that nothing short of entire abstinence from all nourish- 
ment was intended by the evangelists, Fritzsche has clearly shown, 
by pointing out the parallel between the fast of Jesus and that of 
Moses and Elias, the former of whom is said to have eaten no bread 
and drunk no water for forty days (Exod. xxxiv. 28 ; Dcut. ix. 9, 

* Exegetische Beitrilge, 1, S. 277 ff. f Comm. in Matt S. 172 ff. X In the Essay 
quoted, S. 768. § lluiB, e. g, Kuinol, Comm. in Matth., p. 84. Comp. Gratz, Ck>mm. 
warn Matth., 1, S. 229. Iloffinann, p. 815. 
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18), and the latter, to have gone for tlie same period in the strength 
of a meal taken before his journey (1 Kings xix. 8). But such a 
fast wants the credentials of utility, as well as of possibility. From 
the context it appears, that the fast of Jesus was prompted by the 
same Spirit which occasioned his journey to the wilderness, and 
which now moved him to a holy self-discipline, whereby men of 
God, under the old dispensation, purified themselves, and became 
worthy of divine visions. But it could not be hidden fh)m tbat 
Spirit, that Satan, in attacking Jesus, would avail himself of this 
very fast, and make the hunger thence arising an accomplice in his 
temptation. And was not the fast, in tliis case, a kind of challenge 
to Satan, an act of presumption, ill becoming even the best war- 
ranted self-confidence?* 

But the personal appearance of the devil is the great stumbling- 
block in the present narrative. H it is said, there be a personal 
devil, he cannot take a visible form ; and if that were possible, he 
would hardly demean himself as he is represented to have done in 
the gospels. It is with the existence of the devil as with that of 
angels — even the believers in a revelation are perplexed by it, because 
the idea did not spring up among the recipients of revelation, but 
was transplanted by them, during exile, from a profane soiLf More- 
over, to those who have not quite shut out the lights of the present 
age, the existence of a devil is become in the highest degree doubt- 
raL 

On this subject, as well as on that of angels, Schleiermacher 
may serve as an interpreter of modem opinion. He shows that the 
idea of a being, such as the devil, is an assemblage of contradic- 
tions : that as the idea of angels originated in a limited observation 
of nature, so that of the devu originated in a limited observation of 
sel^ and as our knowledge of human nature progresses, must recede 
farther into the background, and the appeal to the devil be hence- 
forth regarded as the resource of ignorance and slotluj Even ad- 
mitting the existence of a devil, a visible and personal appearance 
on his part, such as is here supposed, has its peculiar difficulties. 
Olshausen himself observes, that there is no parallel to it either in 
the Old or New Testament. Farther, if the devil, that he might 
have some hope of deceiving Jesus, abandoned his own form, and 
took that of a man, or of a good angel ; it may be reasonably asked 
whether the passage, 2 Cor. xL 14, Satan is transformed into an 
angel of lights be intended literally, and if so, whether this £intastic 
conception can be substantially true ?§ 

As to the temptations, it was early asked by Julian, how the 
devil could hope to deceive Jesus, knowing, as he must, his higher 

* Usteri, Qber den Tiufer Johannes, die Tanfe and Venuchung Christ!. In den theoL 
Studien nnd Kritiken, zweiten Jahrgangs (1829) drittes Heft, S. 450. De Wette, exeg. 
Handb., 1, 1, S. 88. f De Wette, bibL Dogmatik, {171. Gramberg, GrandzQge einer 
Kngellehre des A. T., § 5, in Winer's Zeitschrift f. wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1 Bd. S. 
182 f. X Glanbenslehre, 1, S. 44, 45, der zweiten Ausg. { Schmidt, exeg. Beitrige. 
Kuindl, in Matt. 
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nature ?* And Theodore's answer that the divinity of Jesus was 
then unknown to the devil, is contradicted by the observation, that 
had he not then beheld a higher nature in Jesus, he would scarcely 
have taken the trouble to appear specially to him in person. In re- 
lation to the particular temptations, an assent cannot be withheld 
from the canon, that, to be credible, the narrative must ascribe noth- 
ing to the devil inconsistent with his established cunning.t Now the 
first temptation, appealing to hunger, we grant, is not ul-conceived; 
if this were ineffectual, the devil, as an artful tactician, should have 
had a yet more alluring temptation at hand ; but iiutead of this, we 
find him, in Matthew, proposing to- Jesus the neck-breaking feat of 
casting himself down from the pinnacle of the temple — a far less 
inviting experiment than the metamorphosis of the stones. This 
proposition finding no acceptance, there follows, as a crowning effort, 
a sumestion which, wliatever might be the bribe, every true Israelite 
would instantly reject with abhorrence — to fall down and worship the 
devil. So indiscreet a choice and arrangement of temptations has 
thrown most modem commentators into perplexity. J As the three 
temptations took place in three different and distant places, the 
question occurs : how did Jesus pass with the devil from one to the 
other? Even the orthodox hold that this change of place was 
effected quite naturally, for they suppose that Jesus set out on a 
journey, and that the devil followed him. § But the expressions, the 
devil takes him — sets him^ TrapaXajipdvei — IcTTjaiv avrbv b didfioXoq^ 
in Matthew; taking, dvayaycjv, brought^ ^^y^, set^ iarrjaev, in 
Luke, obviously imply that the transportation was effected by the 
devil, and moreover, the particular given in Luke, that the devil 
showed Jesus all the kingdoms of tlie world in a moment of time, 
points to something magical ; so that without doubt the evangelists 
intended to convey the idea of magical transportations, as in Acts 
viii. 29, a power of carrying away^ opTrofetv, is attributed to the 
Spirit of the Lord. But it was early found irreconcileable with 
the dignity of Jesus that the devil should thus exercise a magical 
power over him, and carry him about in the air : || an idea which 
seemed extravagant even to those who tolerated the personal ap- 
pearance of the deviL The incredibility is augmented, when we 
consider the sensation which the appearance of Jesus on the roof of 
the temple must have excited, even supposing it to be the roof of 
Solomon's Porch only, in which case the gilded spears on the Holy 
Place, and the prohibition to laymen to tread its roof, would not 
be an obstacle.! The well-known question suggested by the last 

* In a fragment of Theodore of Mopsuestia in Miinter's Fragm. Patr. Grsc. Fasc 1, 
p. 99 f. t Pauliu. X Hoffmann thinks that the devil, in his second temptation, design- 
edly chose so startling an example as the leap firom the temple roof, the essential aim of 
the temptation being to induce Jesus to a false use of his miraculous power and conscious- 
ness of a divine nature. But this evasion leaves the matter where it was, for there is the 
same absurdity in choosing unfit examples as unfit temptations. § Hess, Geschichte Jesu, 
1 , S. J 24. II See the author of the discourse de jejunio et tentationilnu Ckristi, among Cyp- 
rian's worlcs. % Compare Joseph, b. j. v. v. 6, vi. v. 1. Fritzsche, in Matth., S. 164. De 
Wette, exeg. Hftndb., 1, 1, S. 40. 
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temptation, as to the situation of the mountain, fi-om whose summit 
may be seen all the kingdoms of the world, has been met by the in- 
formation that tcdofio^ here means no more than Palestine, and fkuji- 
^tag, its several kingdoms and tetrarchies;* but this is a scarcely less 
ludicrous explanation than the one that the devil showed Jesus all 
the kingdoms of the world on a map ! No answer remains but that 
such a mountain existed only in the ancient idea of the earth as a 
plain, and in the popular imagination, which can easily stretch a 
mountain up to heaven, and sharpen an eye to penetrate infinity. 

Lastly, the incident with which our narrative closes, namely, 
that angels came and ministered to Jesus, is not without diflBculty, 
apart from the above-mentioned doubts as to the existence of such 
beings. For the expression Sitjkovovv can signify no other kind of 
ministering than that of presenting food ; and this is proved not only 
by the context, according to which Jesus had need of such tendance, 
but by a comparison of the circumstances with 1 Kings xix. 5, where 
an angel brings food to Elijah. But of the only two possible sup- 
positions, both are equally incongruous : that ethereal beings like 
angels should convey earthly material food, or that the human body 
of Jesus should be nourished with heavenly substances, if any such 
exist. 

§ 55. THE TEBIPTATION CONSIDERED AS A NATURAL OCCURRENCE 
EITHER INTERNAL OR EXTERNAL ; AND ALSO AS A PAIiABLE. 

The impossibility of conceiving the sudden removals of Jesus to 
the temple and the mountain, led some even of the ancient commen- 
tators to the opinion, that at least the looaKty of the second and third 
temptations was not present to Jesus corporeally and externally, but 
merely in a vision ;t while some modem ones, to whom the personal 
appearance of the devil was especially offensive, have supposed that 
the whole transaction with him passed from beginning to end within 
the rexjesses of the soul of Jesus. Herewith they have regarded the 
forty day's fast either as a mere internal reprcsentationf (which, how- 
ever, is a most inadmissible perversion of the plainly historic text : 
Vfjarevaa^ Tjfikpag reaaapaKorvra vorepov Ineivaaef Matt. iv. 2), or as a 
real fact, in which case the formidable difficulties mentioned in the 
preceding section remain valid. The internal representation of the 
temptations is by some made to accompany a state of ecstatic vision, 
for which they retain a supernatural cause, deriving it either from 
God, or from the kingdom of darkness :§ others ascribe to the vision 

• The one proposed by Kuinol, in Matth., p. fiO ; the other by Fritzsche, p. 168. 
f Theodore of Mopsuestia, at sup. p. 107, maintaiiad a^^aintt Julian that the devil had 
made the image of a mountain, ^avraoiav bpov^ rbv itu^'Xav irenoiriKivaij and according 
to the author of the discourse already cited, de yjunio et ttntationibu* CkrUti^ the first 
temptation it is true passed localUer in deterto^ Lut Jesus only went to the temple and the 
mounuin as Ezekiel did from Chaboras to Jerusalem— that is, in spiritu. X Paulas, S. 
379. § See for the former, U. Farmer, Gratz, Comm. zum Ev. Matth. 1, S. 217; for 
the latter, Olshausen in loc, and Hoffmann (S. 827 f.) if I rightly apprehend him. 
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more of the nature of a dream, and accordingly seek a natural cause 
for it, in the reflections with which Jesus was occupied during his 
waking moments.* According to this theory, Jesus, in the solemn 
mood which the baptismal scene was calculated to produce, reviews 
his messianic plan, and together with the true means for its execu- 
tion, he recals their possible abuses ; an excessive use of miracles 
and a love of domination, by which man, in the Jewish mode of 
thinking, became, instead of an instrument of God, a promoter of 
the plans of the devil While surrendering himself to such medita- 
tions, his finely organized body is overcome by their exciting in- 
fluence; he sinks for some time into deep exhaustion, and then into 
a dream-like state, in which his mind unconsciously embodies his 
previous thoughts in speaking and acting forms. 

To support this transference of the whole scene to the inward 
nature of Jesus, commentators think that they can produce some 
features of the evangelical narrative itself. The expression of Mat- 
thew (iv. 1), dvTixPri elg rijv iptifiov imb tov Uvevfiarog, and still more 
that of Luke (iv. 1), ^ero h^ t<^ UvevfuiTi, con-espond fully to the 
forms : kyevofir^v iv nvevfuiTif Rev. i. 10, d-rrfjveyKe ^ elg tprjfiov iv 
TTvevfJULTi^ xvii. 3, and to similar ones in Ezekiel ; and as in these 
passages inward intuition is alone referred to, neither in the evan- 

gslical ones, it is said, can any external occurrence be intended, 
ut it has been with reason objected,t that the above forms may 
be adapted either to a real external abduction by the Divine Spirit 
(as in Acts viii. 39, 2 Kings ii. 16), or to one merely internal and 
visionary, as in tlie quotation from the Apocalypse, so that between 
these two possible significations the context must decide ; that in 
works replete with visions, as are the Apocalypse and Ezekiel, the 
context indeed pronounces in favour of a merely spiritual occurrence ; 
but in an historical work such as our gospels, of an external one. 
Dreams, and especially visions, are always expressly announced as 
such in the historical books of tlie New Testament: supposing, 
therefore, that the temptation was a vision, it should have been in- 
troduced by the words, eldev iv bpdfJuiTi, iv iKardaei, as in Acts ix. 
12 ; X. 10 ; or i<l>dvrj avT(o icar bvap, as in Matt. i. 20 ; ii. 13. Be- 
sides, if a dream had been narrated, the transition to a continuation 
of the real history must have been marked by a dLeyEpQelg, being 
awaked^ as in Matt. i. 24 ; ii, 14, 21 ; whereby, as Paulus truly 
says, much labour would have been spared to expositors. 

It is further alleged against the above explanations, that Jesus 
does not seem to have been at any other time subject to ecstacies, 
aifid that he nowhere else attaches importance to a dream, or even 
recapitulates one.} To what end God should have excited such a 
vision in Jesus, it is difficult to conceive, or how the devil should 
have had power and permission to produce it ; especially in Clirist. 

♦ Paulas, S. 377 ff. + Fritzsche, in Matth. 155 f. Usteri, Beitrag zur ErkUrung 
der Versachungfigeschichte, 8. 774 f. % UUmann, Ober die UnsOndlichkeit Jesu, in hii 
Studien, I, 1, S. 56. Usteri, at sap. S. 775. 
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The orthodox, too, should not forget that, admitting the temptation 
to be a dream, resulting from the thoughts of Jesus, the false mes- 
sianic ideas which were a part of those thoughts, are supposed to 
liave had a strong influence on his mind.* 

If, then, the history of the temptation is not to be understood as 
confined to the soul of Jesus, and if we have before shown that it 
cannot be regarded as supernatural ; nothing seems to remain but to 
view it as a real, yet thoroughly natural, event, and to reduce the 
tempter to a mere man. After John had drawn attention to Jesus 
as the Messiah, (thinks the author of the Natural History of the 
Prophet of Nazareth, f) the ruling party in Jerusalem commissioned 
an artful Pharisee to put Jesus to the test, and to ascertain whether 
he really possessed miraculous powers, or whether he might not be 
drawn into the interest of the priesthood, and be induced to give his 
countenance to an enterprize against the Romans. This conception 
of the dtdfioXog is in dimified consistency with that of the cfyycAot, 
who appeared after his departure to refresh Jesus, as an approaching 
caravan with provisions, or as soft reviving breezes. J But this view, 
as listen says, has so long completed its phases in the theological 
world, that to refute it would be to waste words. 

If the foregoing discussions have proved that the temptation, as 
narrated by the synoptical evangelists, cannot be conceived either 
as an external or internal, a supernatural or natural occurrence, the 
conclusion is inevitable, that it cannot have taken place in the man- 
ner represented. 

The least invidious expedient is to suppose that the source of 
our histories of the temptation was some real event in the life of 
Jesus, so narrated by him to his disciples as to convey no accurate 
impression of the fact. Tempting thoughts, which intruded them- 
selves into his soul during his residence in the wilderness, or at 
various seasons, and under various circumstances, but which were 
immediately quelled by the unimpaired force of his will, were, ac- 
cording to the oriental mode of thought and expression, represented 
by him as a temptation of the devil ; and this figurative narrative 
was understood literally.§ The most prominent objection to this 
view, that it compromises the impeccability of Jesus, || being founded 
on a dogma, lias no existence for the critic : we can, however, gather 
from the tenor of the evangelical history, that the practical sense of 
Jesus was thoroughly clear and just; but this becomes questionable, 
if he could ever feel an inclination corresponding to the second temp- 
tation in Matthew, or even if he merely chose such a form for com- 
municating a more reasonable temptation to his disciples. Further, 
in such a narrative Jesus would have presented a confused mixture 
of fiction and truth out of his life, not to be expected from an in- 

* Usteri, S. 776. f 1 Bd. S. 512 ff. % The former in Henke*8 n. Magazin 4, 2, S. 
852 ; Uie latter in the natOrlicfaen Geschichte, I, S. 591 flf. § This view is held hy UlU 
mann, Hase, and Neander. J Schleiermacher, aber den Lukas, S« 54. Usteri, at top. 3. 
777. 
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genuous teacher, as he otherwise appears to be, especially if it be 
supposed that the tempting thoughts did not really occur to him 
after his forty days' sojourn in the wilderness, and that tliis parti- 
cular is only a portion of the fictitious investiture ; while if it be 
assumed, on the contrary, that the date is historical, there remains 
the forty day's fast, one of the most insurmountable difBculties of 
the narrative. If Jesus wislied simply to describe a mental exercise 
in the manner of the Jews, who, tracing the effect to the cause, as- 
cribed evil thoughts to diabolical agency, nothing more was requisite 
than to say that Satan suggested such and such thoughts to his 
mind ; and it was quite superfluous to depict a personal devil and a 
journey with him, unless, together with the purpose of narration, 
or in its stead, there existed a poetical and didactic intention. 

Such an intention, indeed, is attributed to Jesus by those who 
hold that the history of the temptation was narrated by him as a 
parable, but understood literally by his disciples. This opinion is 
not encumbered with the difficulty of making some real inward ex- 
perience of Jesus the basis of the history ;* it does not suppose that 
Jesus himself underwent such temptations, but only that he sought 
to secure his disciples from them, by impressing on them, as a com- 
pendium of messianic and apostolic wisdom, the tliree following 
maxims : first, to perform no miracle for their own advantage even 
in the greatest exigency; secondly, never to venture on a chimerical 
undertaking in the hope of extraordinary divine aid ; thirdly, never 
to enter into fellowship with the wicked, however strong the entice- 
ment.t It was long ago observed, in opposition to this interpreta- 
tion, that the narrative is not easily recognized as a parable, and 
that its moral is hard to discern.} With respect to the latter ob- 
jection, it is true that the second temptation would be an ill-chosen 
image; but the former remark is the more important one. To prove 
that this narrative has not the characteristics of a parable, the fol- 
lowing definition has been recently given : a parable, being essen- 
tially historical in its form, is only distinguishable firom real history 
when its agents are of an obviously fictitious character.§ This is 
the case where the subjects are mere generalizations, as in the para- 
bles of the sower, the king, and others of a like kind ; or when they 
are, indeed, individualized, but so as to be at once recognized as un- 
historical persons, as merc supjwrts for the drapery of fiction, of 
which even Lazarus, in the parable of the rich man, is an example, 
though distinguished by a name. In neither species of parable is it 
admissible to introduce as a subject a person corporeally present, 
and necessarily dctenninate and historical. Thus Jesus could not 
make Peter or any other of his disciples the subject of a parable, 

* If something reallj experienced by Jesus is supposed as the germ of the parable, 
this opinion is virtually the same as the preceding, f J. E. C. Schmidt, in seiner Biblio- 
thek, 1, 1, S. GO f. Schleiermacher, aber den Lukas, S. 54 f. Usteri, fiber den T&ufer 
Johannes, die Taufe und Versuchung Christi, in den theulog. Studien, 2, 3, S. 456 flf. | K. 
Ch. L. Schmidt, exeg. Bcitnige, 1, S. 330. § Hascrt, Bemerkungen fiber die Ansichten 
Ullmann's and Listerias von der Versuchungsgesch., Studien, 3, 1, S. 74 f 
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Still less himself, for the reciter of a parable is pre-eminently present 
to his auditors ; and hence he caimot have delivered the lustoiy of 
the temptation, of which he is the subject, to his disciples as a 
parable. To assume that the history had originally another subject, 
for whom oral tradition substituted Jesus, is inadmissible, because 
the narrative, even as a parable, has no definite significance unless 
the Messiah be its subject.* 

If such a parable concerning himself or any other person, could 
not liave been delivered by Jesus, yet it is possible that it was made 
by some other individual concerning Jesus ; and this is the view 
taken by Theile, who lias recently explained the history of the temp- 
tation as a parabolic admonition, directed by some partisan of Jesus 
against the main features of the worldly messianic hope, with tie 
purpose of establishing the spiritual and moral view of the new 
economy. t Here is the transition to the mythical point of view, 
which the above theologian shuns, partly because the narrative is 
not sufficiently picturesque (though it is so in a high degree) ; partly 
because it is too pure (though he thus imputes false ideas to the pri- 
mitive Cliristians) ; and partly because the formation of the my thus 
was too near the time of Jesus (an objection which must be equally 
valid against the early misconstruction of the parable). If it can 
be shown, on the contrary, that the narrative in question is formed 
less out of instructive thoughts and their poetical clothing, as is the 
case with a parable, than out of Old Testament passages and types, 
we shall not hesitate to designate it a mythus. 

S 56. THE HISTORY OP THE TEMPTATION AS A MYTHUS. 

Satan, the evil being and enemy of mankind, borrowed from 
the Persian religion, was by the Jews, whose exclusiveness limited 
all that was good and truly human to the Israelitish people, viewed 
as the special adversary of their nation, and hence as the lord of the 
heathen states with whom they were in hostility.J The interests of 
the Jewish people being centred in the IVIessiah, it followed that Sa- 
tan was emphatically his adversary ; and thus throughout the New 
Testament we find the idea of Jesus as the Messiah associated with 
that of Satan as the enemy of his person and cause. Christ having 
appeared to destroy the works of the devil (1 John iii. 8), the latter 
seizes every opportunity of sowing tares among the good seed (Matt. 
xiii. 39), and not only aims, though unsuccessfully, at obtaining tlie 
mastery over Jesus himself (John xiv. 30), but continually assails 
the faithful (Eph. vi. 11 ; 1 Pet. 5. 8). As these attacks of the 
devil on the pious are nothing else than attempts to get them into 

* Hasert, ut sop. S. 76. f Zur Biographie Jesu, § 23. | See Zeduir. iii. 1, where 
Satan resists the high priest standing before the angel of the Lord ; farther Vi^ikra rabba, 
f. cli. (in Bcrtholdt, Christol. Jud. p. 183), where, according to Rabbi Jochanan, Jehovah 
said to ni?3n ^K^Ta (*• *• ^ Satan, comp. Ueb. ii. U and Lightfoot, hone, p. 1088): 
Feci quidem te Koa/ioKpaTcpOf at vero cumpcpuio/aderis ntgotium nulla mreHUett, 
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his power, that is, to entice them to sin ; and as this can only be 
done by the indirect suggestion or immediate insinuation of evil, se- 
ductive thoughts, Satan had the appellation of 6 neipd^cjv, the tempter. 
In the prologue to the book of Job, he seeks to seduce the pious man 
from God, by the instrumentality of a succession of plagues and mis- 
fortunes : while the ensnaring counsel which the serpent gave to the 
woman was early considered an immediate diabolical suggestion. 
(Wisdom iL 24 ; John viii. 44 ; Rev. xii. 9.) 

In the more ancient Hebrew theology, the idea was current that 
temptation (Itdj, LXX. Treipd^eiv) was an act of God himself, who 
thus put his favourites, as Abraham (Gen. xxii. 1), and the people 
of Israel (Exoi xvL 4, and elsewhere), to the test, or in just an^r 
even instigated men to pernicious deeds. But as soon as the idea 
of Satan was formed, the office of temptation was transferred to him, 
and withdrawn from G^, with whose absolute goodness it began to 
be viewed as incompatible (James i. 13). Hence it is Satan, who 
by his importunity obtains the divine permission to put Job to the 
severest trial through suffering ; hence David s culpable project of 
numbering the people, which in the second book of Samuel was 
traced to the anger of God, is in the later chronicles (1 Chron. xxii. 
1) put directly to the account of the devil ; and even the well-meant 
temptation with which, according to Genesis, God visited Abraham, 
in requiring from him the sacrifice of his son, was in the opinion of 
the later Jews, undertaken by God at the instigation of Satan.* 
Nor was this enough — scenes were imagined in wmch the devil per- 
sonally encountered Abraham on his way to the place of sacrifice, 
and in which he tempted the people of Israel during the absence of 
Mo8es.t 

If the most eminent men of piety in Hebrew antiquity were thus 
tempted, in the earlier view, by God, in the later one, by Satan, 
what was more natural than to suppose that the ]\Iessiali, the Head 
of all the righteous, the representative and champion of God's people, 
would be the primary object of the assaults of Satan ?t And we find 
this actually recorded as a rabbinical opinion,§ in the material mode 

* See the passages quoted by Faliricius in Cod. pseudepigr. V. T. p. 3!)5., from 
Gemara Sanhedrin. f The same, p. 396. As Abraham went out to sacrifice his son in 
obedience to Jehovah, arUevertit eum Satanat in via^ et tali coUoquio cum ip$o kabifo a pro- 
potiio avertere eum conatus est^ etc. Schemoth, R. 41 (ap. Wetstein in loc. Matth.): C'liwi 
Mo§es in alium adtcendertt^ dixit Israeli : post dits XL hora serta redibo. Cum autein XL 
UU dtes elapsi estenty vtnit Satanat^ et turbavit mundum^ dixiique : ubi est 3fosfs, mnyistt^ 
tester f mortuus est. It is worthy of remark that here also the temptation takes place 
after the lapse of 40 days. X Thus Fritzsche, in Matt p. 178. His very title is striking, 
p. 154 : Quod in vulgari Judceorum opinione erat^/ore^ ut Satanas salutaribus Messia con- 
sUHm omm modo, sed sine effectUy tamen^ nocere studeret^ id ipsum Jem Messia accidii. Nam 
quum is ad exemplum Ulustrium majorum quadraginta dierum in deserto loco egisset jejuniumj 

Satantu eum convenit, protervisque atque impiis eonsiliis ad impietatem dcducen 

fruttra conatus est, { Schdttgen, hone, it 538, adduces from Fini Flagellum Judaeorum, 
iii. 35, a passage of Pesikta : Ait Satan: Domine, permitte me tentare Messiam et ejus 
generationemf Cut inquii Deits: Non haberes ullam adversus eum potestatem. Satanas 
itenim ait : Sine me, quia potestatem habeo, Respondit Deus : Si in hoc diutius perseve^ 
rabiSy Satan, potius (te) de munde perdam quam aliqnam animam g^nerationis Messia perdi 
permittam. This passage at least proves that a temptation of the Messiah undertaken by 
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of representation of the later Judaism, under the form of a bodfly 
appearance and a personal dialogue. 

If a place were demanded where Satan might probably under- 
take such a temptation of the Messiah, the wilderness would present 
itself from more than one quarter. Not only had it been from Azazel 
(Lev. xvi. 8 — 10^, and Asmodeus (Tobit viii. 3), to the demons 
ejected by Jesus (Matt xii. 43), the fearful dwelling-place of the in- 
fernal powers : it was also the scene of temptation for tlie people of 
Israel, that filiua Dei collectivus.* Added to this, it was the habit 
of Jesus to retire to solitary places for still meditation and prayer 
(Matt. xiv. 13; Mark i. 35; Luke vi. 12; John vi. 15); to which 
after his consecration to the messianic office he would feel more than 
usually disposed. It is hence possible that, as some theologiansf 
have supposed, a residence of Jesus in the wilderness after his bap- 
tism (though not one of precisely forty days' duration) served as the 
historical foundation of our narrative ; but even witnout this con- 
necting thread, both the already noticed choice of place and that of 
time are to be explained by the consideration, that it seemed conso- 
nant with the destiny of the Messiah that, like a second Hercules, 
he should undem> such a trial on his entrance into mature age and 
the messianic office. 

But what had the Messiah to do in the wilderness ? That the 
Messiah, the second Saviour, should like his typical predecessor, 
Moses, on Mount Sinai, submit himself to the holy discipline of 
fasting, was an idea the more inviting, because it furnished a suit- 
able introduction to tlie first temptation which presupposed extreme 
hunger. The type of Moses and that of Elias (1 Kings xix. 8.), 
determined also the duration of this fast in the wilderness, for they 
too had fasted forty days ; moreover, the number forty was held sa- 
cred in Hebrew antiquity. { Above all, the forty days of the temp- 
tation of Jesus seem, as Olshausen justly observes, a miniature image 
of the forty years' trial in the wilderness, endured by the Israelitish 
people as a penal emblem of the forty days spent by the spies in the 
land of Canaan (Numb. xiv. 34). For, that in the temptations of 
Jesus there was a special reference to the temptation of Israel in the 
wilderness, is shown by the circumstance that all the passages cited 
by Jesus in opposition to Satan are drawn from the recapitulatory 
description of the joumeyings of the Israelites in Deut. vi. and viii. 
The apostle Paul too, 1 Cor. x. 6, enumerates a series of particulars 
from the beliaviour of the Israelites in the wilderness, with the con- 
sequent judgments of God, and warns Christians against similar 

the devil, was not foreign to the circle of Jewish ideas. Althoagh the aathor of the abov« 
quotation represents the demand of Satan to have been denied, others, so soon as the im- 
agination was once excited, would be sure to allow its completion. 

* Deut viii. 2 (LXX.) the poeple are thus addressed : fo^odi/oy nuaav r^ Ifdbv, ^ 
ifytpft ot Kv/Moc 6 Oeop oov tovto reaaapoKoorbv kroc h r^ ipiffUftj drrcjf KOKUfajf ce ical xn- 
puoy ae, Kol dtayvcHrSy rii ivT^ KOpUg oou^ el ^Xu^ Tag kvToXu^ ainw^ 9 06. f Slieglav 
in Gablers's n. theol. Joum., 6, S. 201. Theile, xur Bio^r. J., § 23. J See WeUtcin, S. 
270 ; De Wette, Kritik der mos. Qeschichte, S 246 ; the same in Daub's and CrRUter't 
Stndien, 8, S. 245 ; v. Bohlen, Genesis, S. 63 f. 
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conduct, pronouncing, v. 6 and 11, the punishments inflicted on tlie 
ancients to be types for the admonition of the living, his cotempo- 
raries, on whom the ends of the world were come ; wherefore^ he 
adds, let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall. It 
is not probable that this was merely the private opinion of the 
apostle — it seems rather to have been a current notion that the liard 
trials of the people led by Moses, as well as of Moses individually, 
were types of tliose which awaited the followers of the Messiah in 
the catastrophe which he was to usher in, and still more emphati- 
cally the Messiah himself, who here appears as the antitype of the 
people, gloriously overcoming all tl^ie temptations under which they 
liad fallen. 

The Israelites were principally tempted by hunger during their 
wandering in the wilderness ;* hence the first temptation of the Mes- 
siah was determined beforehand. The rabbins, too, among the var- 
rious temptations of Abraham which they recount, generally reckon 
hunger, t That Satan, when prompting Jesus to seek relief from 
his hunger by an exertion of his own will instead of awaiting it in 
fiuth from God, should make use of the terms given in our Evan- 
gelists, cannot be matter of surprise if we consider, not only that 
the wilderness was stony, but that to produce a thing from stones 
was a proverbial expression, denoting the supply of an object alto- 
gether wanting (Matt. iii. 9 ; Luke xix. 40.), and that stone and 
bread formed a common contrast (Matt. vii. 9). The reply of Jesus 
to this suggestion is in the same train of ideas on which the entire 
first act of temptation is constructed ; for he quotes the lesson which, 
according to Deuteronomy viii. 3, the people of Israel tardily learned 
from the temptation of hunger (a temptation, however, under which 
they were not resigned, but were provoked to mummr) : namely, 
that man shall not live by bread alone, &c 

But one temptation would not suffice. Of Abraham the rabbins 
enumerated ten ; but this number was too large for a dramatic nar- 
rative like that in the Gospels, and among lower numbers the sacred 
three must have the preference. Thrice during his spiritual contest 
in Gethsemane Jesus severed himself from his disciples (Matt. xxvL); 
thrice Peter denied his Lord, and tlirice Jesus subsequently ques- 
tioned his love (John xxi.). In that rabbinical passage wliich repre- 
sents Abraham as tempted by the devil in person, the patriarch par- 
ries three thrusts from him ; in which particular, as well as in the 
manner in which Old Testament texts are bandied by the parties, 
the scene is allied to the evangelical onc^ 

* Deut viii. 3 itai Uaxuce ae koI t^ifioyxotniae, oe,K,T,X, 
f S. Fabricius, Cod. pseudepigr. V. T. p. 8^8 «. 

X Gemara Sanh., aa in note 3. The colloquy between Abraham and Satan if thos 
continued : 

1. Satanat : Atmtm tentare te (/>ettm) in tali re (Bgre /eras t Ecce erudiebcu muUo»—^ 
labantem erigebatU verba tua — quum nunc advenit ad te (Deus taliter te tentans) nonne agrt 
ftrrtt (Job. iv. 2—6. ) ? 

Cm rt$p. Abraham : Ego in iniegritaie mea atnbulo (Pt. xxri. 11.). 
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The second temptation (in Matthew) was not determined "by its 
relation to the preceeding ; hence its presentation seems abrupt, and 
tlie choice fortuitous or capricious. This may be tnie with resj)ect 
to its form, but its substantial meaning is in close connection with 
the foregoing temptation, since it also has reference to the conduct 
of the Jewish people in the wilderness. To them the warning was 
given in Deut. vi. 16. to tempt God no more as they had tempted 
him at j!ilassah ; a warning which was reiterated 1 Cor. x. 9. to the 
members of tlie new covenant, though more in allusion to Numb. 
xxi. 4. To this crying sin, therefore, under which the ancient 
people of God had fallen, must, the Messiah be incited, that by re- 
sisting the incitement he might compensate, as it were, for the trans- 
gression of the people. Now the conduct which was condemned in 
them as a tempting of the Ijord^ kicneipd^eiv Kvpiov^ was occasioned 
by a dearth of water, and consisted in their murmurs at this depri- 
vation. This, to later tradition, did not seem fully to correspond to 
the terms ; something more suitable was sought for, and from this 
point of view there could hardly be a more eligible choice than the 
one we actually find in our history of the temptation, for nothing can 
be more properly called a tempting of God than so audacious an ap- 
peal to his extraordinary succour, as that suggested by Satan in his 
second temptation. The reason why a leap from the pinnacle of 
the temple was named as an example of such presumption, is put 
into the mouth of Satan himself. 

It occurred to the originator of this feature in the narrative, that 
the passage Ps. xci. 11. was capable of perversion into a motive for 
a rash act. It is there promised to one dwelling under the protec- 
tion of Jehovah, (a designation under which the Messiah was pre- 
eminently understood,) that angels sliauld bear him up in their 
hands^ lest at any time he should dash his foot against a stone. 
Bearing up in their hands to prevent a fall, seemed to imply a 
precipitation from some eminence, and this might induce the idea 
that the divinely-protected Messiah might hurl himself from a height 
with impunity. But from what height ? There could be no hesita- 
tion on this point. To the pious man, and therefore to the head of 
all the pious, is appropriated, according to Ps. xv. 1 ; xxiv. 3, the 
distinction of going up to Jehovah's holy hill, and standing within 
his holy place : hence the pinnacle of the temple, in the presump- 

2. Salanas : Annon timor tutUj »pfs iua (Job. iv. 6.^f 

Abraham: Recordai'e quceso^ quit est insons, qui penerit (v. 7.)f 

8. Quarts quum vidertt Satan<u^ se nihil proficert^ nee Abrahamum ttbi chedire, dixit €td 
ilium : et ad me verbum furtim ablatum est (v. 1 2.), audicir—pecus futurum esse pro Aofo- 
eausto (Gen. xxiL 7.), non autem Isaacum, 

Ctd resp. Abraham : Jlac est pcena mendacis^ ut eliam cum vera loquitur ^ Jidet ei non 
habeatur, 

I am far from maintaining that this rabbinical passage was the model of oar history of 
the temptation ; but since it is impossible to prove, on the other side, that such nar- 
ratives were only imitations of the New Testament ones, the supposed independent for- 
mation of stories so similar shows plainly enough the ease with which tbev sprang oat of 
the given premises. 
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taous mode of Inference supposed, might be regarded as the height 
whence the Messiah could precipitate himself unhurt. 

The third temptation which Jesus underwent — ^to worship the 
devil — is not apparent among the temptations of GK>d's ancient 
people. But one of the most fatal seductions by which the Israelites 
were led astray in the wilderness was that of idolatry ; and the 
apostle Paul adduces it as admonitory to Christians. Not only is 
this sin derived immediately from the devil in a passage above 
quoted ;* but in the later Jewish idea, idolatry was identical with 
the worship of the devil (Baruch iv. 7 ; 1 Cor. x. 20). How, then, 
could the worship of the devil be suggested to the Messiah in the 
form of a temptation ? The notioii of the Messiah as he who, being 
the King of the Jewish people, was destined to be lord of all other 
nations, and that of Satan as the ruler of the heathen worldf to be 
conquered by the Messiah, were here combined. Tliat dominion 
over the world which, in the christianized imagination of the period, 
the Messiah was to obtain by a long and painful struggle, was 
offered him as an easy bargain if he would only pay Satan the 
tribute of worship. This temptation Jesus meets with the maxim 
inculcated on the Israelites, Deut. vi. 13, that God alone is to be 
worshipped, and thus gives the enemy a final dismissal 

Matthew and Mark crown their history of the temptation with 
the appearance of angels to Jesus, and their refreshing him with 
nourishment after his long fast and the fatigues of temptation. This 
incident was prefigured by a similar ministration to Elijah after his 
forty days' fast, and was brought nearer to the imagination by the 
circumstance that the manna which appeased the hunger of the 
people in the wilderness was named, dprog dvylAwv, angdi food. 
(Ps. IxxviiL 25. LXX. ; Wisdom xvL 20).t 



CHAPTER m. 
LOOALTTY AND CHRONOLOGY OF THE PUBLIC LIFE OP JESUS. 



§ 57. DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE SYNOPTICAL WRITERS AND JOHN> 
AS TO THE CUSTOMARY SCENE OF THE MINISTRY OF JESUS. 

According to the STnoptical ^vriters, Jesus, bom indeed 9t 
Bethlehem in Judea, but brought up at Nazareth in Gralilee, only 
absented himself from Galilee during the short interval between his 

• Note 1. t Bertholdt, Christolog. Judoorum Jesu state, § 36. not. 1, and 2; BKix- 
Bche, Comm. in Matth. S. 169 f. % Compare with the above statement the deductioM of 
Schmidt^ Fritwche, and Usteri, as given 1 64, notes 1—3, and of De Wette. exe«. Hand- 
buch, 1, l.S.41ff. ^ 

18 
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baptism and the imprisonment of the Baptist ; immediatelj after 
which, he returned thither and began liis ministry, teaching, healing, 
calling disciples, so as to traverse all Galilee ; using as the centre 
,of his agency, his previous dwelling-place, Nazareth, alternately 
vWith Cf^pemaum, on the north-west Ixn-der of the lake of Tiberias 
(Matt. iv. 12 — 25. parall.). Mark and Luke have many particulars 
(Cpncenpiing tliis ministry in Galilee which are not found in Matthew, 
.and .those which they have in common with him are arranged in a 
(different order ; but as they all agree in the geographical circuit 
.which they assign to Jesus, the account of the first evangelist may 
jserve as the basis of our criticism. According to him the incidents 
aw33ited i^Qok place in Galilee, and partly in Capernaum down to 
nvili. i£^ .where Jesus crosses the Galilean sea, but is scarcely landed 
on the f«ast aide when he returns to Capernaum. Here k>11ow8 a 
series of «JQne8 connected by short transitions, such as frapdyuv 
iKeWev (ix. ;?, 2.7), jpamng from thence^ r&re (v. 14.), then, ravra 
avTov hiMii^iig (y. J 8), while he spake these things; expressions 
which can imply no important cliange of place, that is, of one prov- 
ince for anoth^ iirhicb it is the habit of the wiiter to mark much 
more carefully. The passage, ix. 35, nepifjyev b ^lijoovg rc^ ndXei^ 
Ttdadg — diddaKmf hf rt^ irmuayur/aig avrCiv^ is evidently only a repeti- 
tion of iv. 23, and is<tlierefore to be understood merely of excursions 
in Gralilee. The i«essage of the Baptist (chap, xi.) is also received 
by Jesus in Galilee, i^Meast such appears to be the opinion of the 
narrator, from his plamig in immediate connexion the complaints 
of Jesus a^inst the Galflei» cities. When delivering the parable 
in chap. xiii. Jesus is by tbie sea, doubtless that of G^lee, and, as 
there is mention of his house^ sUia (v. 1.), probably in the vicinity 
of Capernaum. Next, after !baviog visited his native city Nazareth 
(xiiL 63.) he passes over the sea j(xiv. 13.), according to Luke (ix. 
10.), into the country of Bethsmda ^Julias) ; whence, however, after 
the miracle of the loaves, he speedily W3tums to the western border 
xiv. 34.). Jesus then proceeds to the northern extremity of Pal- 
estine, on the frontiers of Phoenicia (xv. 21.) ; soon, however, re- 
turned to the sea of Galilee (v. 29), be takes ship to the eastern 
side, in the coast of Magdala (v. 39), but again departs northward 
into the country of Cesarea Philippi (xvi. 13.), in the vicinity of 
Lebanon, among the lower ridges of which is to be sought the 
mount of the transfiguration (xvii. 1.^. After journeying in Galilee 
for some time longer with his disciples (xvii 22.), and once more 
visitmg Capernaum (v. 24.), he leaves Galilee (xix. 1) to travel (as 
it is most probably explained*) through Perea into Judea, (a journey 
which, according to Luke ix. 62, he seems to have made through 
Samaria) ; xx. 17, he is on his way to Jerusalem ; v. 29, he comes 
through Jeiicho ; and xxL 1, is in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, 
which, V. 10, he enters. 

Thus, according to the synoptical writers, Jesus, from his return 

♦FriUnche, p.5yi. 
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i|fter being baptized by John, to his final journey to Jerusalem, 
never goes beyond the limits of North Palestine, but traverses the 
countries west and east of the Galilean sea and the upper Jordan, 
in the dominions of Herod Antipas and Philip, without touching on 
Samaria to the south, still less Judea, or the country under the im- 
mediate administration of the Romans. And within those limits, to 
be still more precise, it is the land west of the Jordan, and the 
sea of Tiberias, and therefore Galilee, the province of Antipas, in 
which Jesus is especially active ; only three short excursions on the 
eastern border of the sea, and two scarcely longer on the northern 
fix>ntiers of the country, being recorded. 

Quite otherwise is the theatre of the ministry of Jesus marked 
out in the fourth GospeL It is true that here also he goes after his 
baptism by John into Galilee, to the wedding at Cana (ii. 1.), and 
fix>m thence to Capernaum (v. 12) ; but^ a few days the approach- 
ing passover calls him to Jerusalem (v. 13.). From Jerusalem he 
proceeds into the country of Judea (iii. 22.), and after some time 
exercising his ministry there (iv. 1.), he returns through Samaria 
into Galilee (v. 43). Nothing is reported of his agency in this prov- 
ince but a single cure, and immediately on this a new feast sum- 
mons him to Jerusalem (v. 1.), where he is represented as perform- 
ing a cure, being persecuted, and delivering long discourses, until he 
betakes himself (vi. 1.) to the eastern shore of the sea of Tiberias, 
and from thence to Capernaum (v. 17, 59). He then itinerates for 
some time in Galilee (vii. 1), but again leaves it, on occasion of 
the feast of tabernacles, for Jerusalem (v. 2, 10). To this visit the 
evangelist refers many discourses and vicissitudes of Jesus (viL 10 ; 
X. 21.), and moreover connects with it the commencement of his 
public ministry at the feast of dedication, without noticing any in- 
termediate journey out of Jerusalem and Judea (x. 22.). After this 
Jesus again retires into the country of Perea, where he had first 
been with the Baptist (x. 40.), and there remains until the death of 
Lazarus recalls lum to Bethany, near Jerusalem (xi. 1.), whence he 
withdraws to Ephraim, in the vicinity of the wilderness of Judea, 
until the approach of the passover, which he visited as his last 
(xiL 1 ff.). 

Thus, according to John, Jesus was present at four feasts in Je- 
rusalem, before the final one : was besides once in Bethany, and 
had been active for a considerable time in Judea and on his journey 
through Samaria. 

Why, it must be asked, liave the synoptical writers been silent 
on this firequent presence of Jesus in Judea and Jerusalem ? Why 
have they represented the matter, as if Jesus, before his last fatal 
journey to Jerusalem, had not overstepped the limits of Galilee and 
I^erea? This discrepancy between the synoptical writers and John 
was long overlooked in the church, and of late it has been thought 
feasible to deny its existence. It has been said, that Matthew, at 
the commencement, lays the scene in Galilee and Capernaum, and 
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pursues his narrative without noticing any journey into Judea until 
the last ; but that we are not hence to conclude that Matthew was 
unacquainted with the earlier ministry of Jesus in Judea, for as with 
this evangelist the local interest is subordinate to the effort at an 
appropriate arrangement of his events, many particulars in the for- 
mer part of his history, which he narrates without indicating any 
place, may have been known, though not stated by him, to have 
occurred in the earlier journeys and residences in Judea.* But this 
alleged subordination of the local interest in Matthew, is nothing 
more than a fiction of the harmonist, us Schneckenburger has re- 
cently proved.t Matthew very carefully marks (chap, iv.) the be- 
ginning and (chap, xix.) the end of the almost exclusive residence 
of Jesus in Galilee ; all the intervening narration must therefore be 
regarded as belonging to that residence, unless the contrary be ex- 
pressed; and since the evangelist is on the alert to notice the short 
excursions of Jesus across the lake and into the north of Galilee, 
he would hardly pass over in silence the more important, and some- 
times prolonged visits to Judea, had they been known or credited 
by him. Thus much only is to be allowed, that Matthew frequently 
neglects the more precise statement of localities, as the designation 
of the spot or neighbourhood in which Jesus laboured from time to 
time : but in his more general biographical statements, such as the 
designation of the territories and provinces of Palestine, within the 
boundaries of which Jesus exercised his ministry, he is as accurate 
as any other evangelist. 

Expositors must therefore accommodate themselves to the ad- 
mission of a difference between the synoptical writers and John,^ 
and those who think it incumbent on them to harmonize the Gos- 
pels must take care lest this difference be found a contradiction; 
which can only be prevented by deducing the discrepancy, not from 
a disparity between the ideas of the evangelists as to the sphere of 
the ministry of Jesus, but from the difference of mental bias under 
which they severally wrote. Some suppose that Matthew, being a 
Galilean, saw the most interest in Galilean occurrences, and hence 
confined his narrative to them, though aware of the agency of Jesus 
at Jerusalem.§ But what biographer, who had himself accompanied 
his hero into various provinces, and beheld his labours there, would 
confine his narration to what he had performed in his (the biogra- 
pher's) native province? Such provincial exclusiveness would surely 
be quite unexampled. Hence others liave preferred the supposition 
that Matthew, writing at Jerusalem, purposely selected Irom the 
mass of discourses and actions of Jesus with which he was ac- 
quainted, those of which Galilee was the theatre, because they were 
tiie least known at Jerusalem, and required narrating more than 
what had happened within the hearing, and was fresh in the memo- 

* Olshausen, bibl. Comm., 1, S. 189 f. f Schneckenburgvr, Beitrftge, S. 88 f.; ttber 
den Unpning a. s. f. S. 7 f. | De Wette, Einleitang in das N. T. ) U8 a. 106. § Pwi- 
lus, exeg. UandU, 1, a, S. 89. 
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ries of its inhabitants.* In opposition to this It has been already 
remarked,! that there is no proof of Matthew's Gospel being espec- 
ially intended fojr the Christians of Judea and Jerusalem: that even 
assuming this, a reference to the events which had happened in the 
reader's own country could not be superfluous ; and that, lastly, the 
like limitation of the ministry of Jesus to Galilee by Mark and Luke 
cannot be thus accounted for, since these evangelists obviously did 
not write for Judea, (neither were they Galileans, so that this objec- 
tion is equally valid against the first explanation ;) and were not in 
so servile a relation to ]\Iatthew as to have no access to independent 
information that might give them a more extended horizon. It is 
curious enough that these two attempts to solve the contradiction 
between the synoptical writers and John, are themselves in the 
same predicament of mutual contradiction. For if Matthew lias 
been silent on the incidents in Judea, according to one, on account 
of his proximity, according to the other, on account of his remote- 
ness, it follows that, two contrary hypotheses being made with 
equal ease to explain the same fact, both are alike inadequate. 

No supposition founded .on the local relations of the writers suf- 
ficing to explain the difference in question, higher ground must be 
taken, in a consideration of the spirit and tendency of the evangeli- 
cal writings. From this point of view the following proposition has 
been given : The cause which determined the difference in the con- 
tents of the fourth Gospel and that of the synoptical ones, accounts 
also for their divergency as to the limits they assign to the min- 
istry of Jesus ; in other words, the discourses delivered by Jesus 
in Jerusalem, and recorded by John, required for then: comprehen- 
sion a more mature development of Christianity than that presented 
in the first apostolic period ; hence they were not retained in the 
primitive evangelical tradition, of which the synoptical writers were 
the organs, and were first restored to the church by John, who 
wrote when Christianity was in a more advanced stagcf But nei- 
ther is this attempt at an explanation satisfactory, though it is less 
superficial than the preceding. For how could the popular and the 
esoteric in the teaching of Jesus be separated with such nicety, 
that the former should be confined to Galilee, and the latter to Je- 
rusalem (the harsh discourse in the synagogue at Capernaum alone 
excepted ?) It may be said : in Jerusalem he had a more enlight- 
ened public around him, and could be more readily understood than 
in Galilee. But the Galileans could scarcely have misunderstood 
Jesus more lamentably than did thi Jews from first to last, accord- 
ing to John's representation, and as in Galilee he had the most un- 
disturbed communion with his disciples, we sliould rather liave con- 
jectured that here would be the scene of his more profound instruc- 

* Goerike, BeitriLge zar Einleitong in daa N. T., S. 33 ; Tholuck, GUubwiirdigkeit, 
S. 303, t Schneckenburg«r, liber den Ursprang u. s. w., S. 9. X Kern, Qber den Ur- 
•prung des Evang. Matthii, in der Tiibinger Zeitechrift, 1834, 2te8 Heft, S. 198 ff. Comp. 
Uag, Einl. in du N. T., 2, S. 205 £ (3t« Ati«g.) 
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tion. Besides, as the synoptical writers have given a plentiftil glean- 
ing of lucid and popular discourses from the final residence of Jesus 
in Jerusalem, there is no ground whatever for believing that his ear- 
lier visits were devoid of such, and that his converse on these occa- 
sions took throughout a higher tone. But even allowing that all 
the earlier discourses of Jesus in Judea and Jerusalem were beyond 
the range of the first apostolic tradition, deeds were performed 
there, such as the cure of the man who had had an infirmity thirty- 
eiffht years, the conferring of sight on the man bom blind, and the 
raising of Lazarus, which, from their imposing rank among the evi- 
dences of Christianity, must almost have necessitated the mention 
of those early visits of Jesus to Judea during which they occurred. 

Thus it is impossible to explain why the synoptical writers, if 
they knew of the e^arlier visits of Jesus to Jerusalem, should not 
have mentioned them, and it must be concluded that if John be 
right, the first three evangelists knew nothing of an essential part of 
the earlier ministry of Jesus ; if, on the other hand, the latter be 
right, the author of the fourth Gospel, or of the tradition by which 
he was guided, fabricated a large portion of what he has narrated 
concerning the ministry of Jesus, or at least assigned to it a false 
locality. 

On a closer examination, however, the relation between John and 
the synoptical writers is not simply such, that the latter might not 
know what the former records, but such, that they must have pro- 
ceeded from positively opposite data. For example, the synoptical 
writers, Matthew especially, as often as Jesus leaves Galilee, from 
the time that he t^es up his abode there after the Baptist's im- 
prisonment, seldom neglect to rive a particular reason; such as 
that he wished to escape from the crowd by a passage across the 
sea (Matt. viii. 18), or that he withdrew into the wilderness of Perea 
to avoid the snares of Herod (xiv. 13), or that he retired into the . 
region of Tyre and Sidon on account of the offence taken by the 
scribes at his preaching (xv. 21.) : John, on the contrary, generally 
alleges a special reason why Jesus leaves Judea and retires into Ga- 
lilee. Not to contend that his very first journey thither appears to 
be occasioned solely by the invitation to Cana, his departure again 
into Galilee after the first passover attended by him in his public 
character, is expressly accounted for by the ominous attention which 
the increasing number of his disciples had excited among the Phari- 
' sees (iv. 1 ff.). His retirement after the second feast also, into the 
country east of the Sea of Tiblrias (vi. 1.), must be viewed in re- 
lation to the k^Tfrovv avrbv ol 'lovdcuoi diroKTeivai (v. 18.), since im- 
mediately after, the evangelist assigns as a reason for the continu- 
ance of Jesus in Galilee, tiie malignant designs of his enemies, which 
rendered his abode in Judea perilous to his life (viL 1.). The inter- 
val between the Feast of Tabernacles and the Feast of the Dedica- 
tion seems to have been spent by Jesus in the capital,* no unpro- 

* Tholack, Comm. znm Erang. Joh. p. 207. 
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pitioos circumstances compelling him to absent himself (x. 22.) ; on 
the other liand his journey into rerea (x. 40.) and that into Ephraim 
(xi. 64.) are presented as effects of his persecution by the Jews. 

Thus precisely the same relation as tliat which exists between 
Matthew and Luke, with respect to the original dwelling-place of 
the parents of Jesus, is found between the first three evangelists 
and the fourth, with respect to the principal theatre of his ministry. 
As, in the former instance, Matthew presupposes Bethlehem to be 
the original place of abode, and Nazareth the one subsequently 
adopted through fortuitous circumstances, while Luke gives the con- 
trary representation ; so in the latter, the entire statement of the 
synoptical writers turns on the idea that, until his last journey, Gra- 
lUee was the chosen field of the labours of Jesus, and that he only 
left it occasionally, from particular motives and for a short time ; 
while that of John, on the contrary, turns on the supposition, that 
Jesus would have taught solely in Judea and Jerusalem had not 
prudence sometimes counselled him to retire into the more remote 
provinces.* 

Of these two representations one only can be true. Before they 
were perceived to be contradictory, the narrative of John was incor- 
porated with that of the synoptical writers ; since they have been 
allowed to be irreconcileable, the verdict has always been in fiivour 
of the fourth evangelist ; and so prevalent is this custom, that even 
the author of the Probabilia does not use the difference to the dis- 
advantage of the latter. De Wette numbers it among the objec- 
tions to the authenticity of Matthew's Gospel, that it erroneously 
limits the ministry of Jesus to GaHlee,t and Schneckenburger has 
no more important ground of doubt to produce against the apostolic 
origin of the first canonical Gospel, than the unacquaintance of its 
author with the extra-Galilean labours of Jesus. { I£ this decision 
be well-founded, it must rest on a careful consideration of the ques- 
tion, which of the two incompatible narratives has the greater cor- 
roboration from external sources, and the more internal verisimili- 
tude ? We have shown in the introduction that the external evi- 
dence or testimony for the authenticity of the fourth Gospel and of 
the synoptical ones, that of Matthew emphatically, is of about equal 
value ; that is, it determines nothing in either case, but leaves the 
decision to the internal evidence. In relation to this, the following 
question must be considered : is it more probable that, although Je- 
sus was actually often in Judea and Jerusalem previous to his last 
journey, yet at the time and place whence the synoptical gospels 
arose, all traces of the fact had disappeared; or that, on the contrar}', 
although Jesus never entered Judea for the exercise of his public 
ministry before his last journey thither, yet at the time and place 
of the composition of the fourth Gospel a tradition of several such 
visits had been formed ? 

* Comp. Liicke, ut sup. S. 546. f De Wette, Einl. in du N. T., § 98. t Schneckea- 
burger, ttber den Ursprung u. a. t, S. 7., Beitrilge u. s. £, S. 38 t£ 
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The above critics seek to show that the first might be the case, 
in the following manner. The first Gospel, they say* and more or 
less the two middle ones, contain the tradition concerning the life 
of Jesus as it was fonned in Galilee, where the memory of what Je- 
sus did and said in tliat province would be preserved with a natural 
partiality, — ^while, of that part of his life which was spent out of 
Galilee, only the most critical incidents, such as his birth, consecra- 
tion, and especially his last journey, which issued in his death, would 
be retained ; for the remainder, including his early journeys to the 
various feasts, being either unknown or forgotten, so that any frag^ 
ments of information concerning one or other of the previous resi- 
dences of Jesus at Jerusalem would be referred to the last, no other 
being known. 

But John himself, in whom our theologians rest all their confi- 
dence, expressly mentions (iv. 45) that at the first passover visited 
by Jesus after his baptism (and probably at others also) the Galileans 
were present, and apparently in great numbers, since as a conse- 
quence of their having witnessed his works in Jerusalem, Jesus 
found a favourable reception in Galilee. If we add to this, that 
most of the disciples who accompanied Jesus in his early journeys 
to the feasts were Galileans (John iv. 22, ix. 2), it is inconceivable 
that tidings of the ministry of Jesus at Jerusalem should not from 
the first reach Galilee. Once there, could time extinguish them? 
We grant that it is in the nature of tradition to fuse and remodel 
its materials, and as the last journey of Jesus to Jerusalem was pre- 
eminently memorable, it might absorb the recollections of the pre- 
vious ones. But tradition has also another impulse, and it is its 
strongest; namely to glorify. It may indeed be said tliat to circum- 
scribe the early ministry of Jesus by the frontiers of Galilee would 
serve the purpose of glorifying that province, in which the synoptical 
tradition had its origin. But the aim of tlie synoptical legend was 
not to glorify Galilee, on which it pronounces severe judgments; — 
Jesus is the object round which it would cast a halo, and his great- 
ness is proportionate to the sphere of his influence. Hence, to show 
that from the beginning of his ministry he made himself known 
beyond the Galilean anguliis terrcSj and that he often presented 
himself on the brilliant theatre of the capital, especially on occasions 
when it was crowded with spectators and hearers from all regions, 
was entirely according to the bent of the legend. If, therefore, there 
had historically been but one journey of Jesus to Jenisalem, tradi- 
tion might be tempted to create more by degrees, since it would 
argue — how could so great a light as Jesus have remained so long 
under a bushel, and not rather liave early and often placed himself 
on the lofty stand which Jerusalem presented? Opponents, too, 
might object, like the unbelieving brethren of Jesus, (John vii. 3. 4,) 
that he who is conscious of the power to perform something truly 

* Schneckenburger, Deitriige S. 307. Comp. Galiler's Treatite on the Resurrection 
of Lazartu, in his Journal (Qi auserlesane thcoL Literatur, 3, 2. 
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great, does not conceal himself, but seeks publicity, in order that 
his capabilities may be recognized; and to these opponents it was 
thought the best answer to show that Jesus actually did seek such 
publicity, and early obtained recognition in an extended sphere. 
Out of this representation would easily grow the idea which lies at 
the foundation of the fourth Gospel, that not Galilee, but Judea, 
was the proper residence of Jesus. 

Thus, viewed from the point of the possible formation of a legend, 
the balance inclines in favour of the synoptical writers. But is the 
result the same when we ascend to the relations and designs of Je- 
sus, and from this point of view inquire, if it be more probable that 
Jesus visited Jerusalem once only or several times during his pub- 
Uc life? 

The alleged diflSculty, that the various journeys to the feasts offer 
the principal means of accounting for the intellectual development 
of Jesus, is easily removed. For those journeys alone would not 
suflSce to explain the mental pre-eminence of Jesus, and as tlie main 
stress must still be placed on his internal gifts, we cannot pronounce 
whether to a mind like his, even Galilee might not present enough 
aliment for their maturing; besides, an adherence to the synoptical 
writers would only oblige us to renounce those journeys to the feasts 
which Jesus took after his public appeai-ance, so that he might still 
have been present at many feasts previous to his messianic career, 
without assuming a conspicuous character. It has been held incon- 
ceivable that Jesus, so long after his assumption of the messianic 
character, should confine himself to Gahlee instead of taking his 
stand in Judea and Jerusalem, which, from the higher culture and 
more extensive foreign intercourse of their population, were a much 
more suitable field for his labours; but it has been long remarked, 
on the other hand, that Jesus could find easier access to the simple 
and energetic minds of Galilee, less fettered by priestcraft and Phar- 
isaism, and therefore acted judiciously in obtaining a firm footing 
there by a protracted ministr}^ before he ventured to Jerusalem, 
where, in the centre of priestly and Pliarisaic domination, he must 
expect stronger opposition. 

There is a graver difficulty in the synoptical statement, consid- 
ered in relation to the Mosaic law and Jewish custom. The law 
rigorously required that every Israelite should appear before Jehovah 
yearly at the three principal feasts (Exod. xxiii. 14 fF.), and the rev- 
erence of Jesus for the Mosaic institutes (Matt v. 17 fF.) renders it 
improbable tliat, during the whole course of his ministry, he should 
have undertaken but one journey of observance.* The Gospel of 
Matthew, however, be our judgment what it may as to the date and 
place of its composition, did certainly arise in a community of Jew- 
ish Christians, who well knew what the law prescribed to the devout 
Israelite, and must therefore be aware of the contradiction to the law 
in which the practice of Jesus was involved, when, during a public 
• Hog, Eiiil. in das N. T., 2, S. 210. 
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ministry of several years' duration, only one attendance at Jerosalem 
was noticed, or (in case the synoptical writers supposed but a single 
year's ministry, of which we shall speak below) when he was repre- 
sented as neglecting two of the great annual feasts. If, then, a 
circle in close proximity to Jewish usage found nothing offensive in 
the opinion that Jesus attended but one feast, may not this authority 
remove all hesitation on the subject from our minds? Besides, on 
a more careful weighing of the historical and geographical relations, 
the question suggests itself, whether between the distant, half Gkntile 
Galilee, and Jerusalem, the ecclesiastical bond was so close that the 
observance of all the feasts could be expected from a Galilean? 
Even according to the fourth Gospel, Jesus omitted attending one 
Passover that occurred in the period of his public career (John vi. 4). 

There is, however, one point unfavourable to the synoptical 
writers. That J^sus in his last visit to Jerusalem should, within 
the short space of the feast day, have brought himself into such de- 
cided hostility to the ruling party in the capital, that they contrived 
his arrest and death, is inexplicable, if we reject the statement of 
John, that this hostility originated and was gradually aggravated 
during his frequent previous visits.* If it be rejoined, that even in 
Galilean synagogues there were stationary scribes and pharisees 
(Matt. ix. 3. xii. 14), that such as were resident in the capital often 
visited the provinces (Matt. xv. 1), and that thus there existed a 
hierarcliical nexus by means of which a deadly enmity against Jesus 
might be propagated in Jerusalem, before he had ever publicly ap- 
peared there; we then have precisely that ecclesiastical bond between 
Gtdilee and Jerusalem which renders improbable on the part of Je- 
sus the non-observance of a series of feasts. Moreover the synop- 
tical writers have recorded an expression of Jesus which tells strongly 
against their own view. The words: Jerusalem^ Jerusalem — fiow 
often would I have gathered thy children together — and ye would 
notj have no meaning whatever in Luke, who puts them into the 
mouth of Jesus before he had even seen Jerusalem during his public 
ministry (xiii. 34); and even from the better arrangement of Matthew 
(xxiii. 37) it is not be understood how Jesus, after a single residence 
of a few aays in Jerusalem, could found his reproaches on multiplied 
efforts to win over its inhabitants to his cause. This whole apos- 
trophe of Jesus has so original a character, that it is difficult to be- 
lieve it incorrectly assigned to him; hence to explain its existence, we 
must suppose a series of earlier residences in Jerusalem, such as those 
recorded by the fourth evangelist. There is only one resource, — 
to pronounce the statement of the synoptical writers unhistorical in 
the particular of limiting the decisive visit of Jesus to Jerusalem to 
the few days of the feast, and to suppose that he made a more pro- 
tracted stay in the capitaLf 

It will be seen from the foregoing discussion, whether, when so 
much is to be argued pro and contra^ the unhesitating decision of 
* Hug, ttt sapni, S. 811 t t Compare Weisse, die orang. Geschicfate 1, S. 29 O: 
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the critics in favour of the fourth evangelist's statement is a just one. 
For our own part, we are far from being equally hasty in declaring 
for the synoptical ^vriters, and are content to have submitted the 
actual state of the controversy, as to the comparative merits of John 
and the synoptical writers, to farther consideration. 

§ 58. THE RESIDENCE OF JESUS AT CAPERNAUM. 

During the time spent by Jesus in Judea, the capital and its 
environs recommended themselves as the most eligible theatre for 
his agency; and we might have conjectured that in like manner 
when in Galilee, he would have chosen his native city, Nazareth, as 
the centre of his labours. Instead of this we find him, when not 
travelling, domesticated at Capernaum, as already mentioned ; the 
synoptical writers designate this place the Idla ndXi^ of Jesus (Matt 
ix. 1, comp. Mark. ii. 1) ; here, according to them, was the ohog, 
which Jesus was accustomed to inhabit, (Mark ii. 1 ; iii. 20 ; Matt, 
xiii. 1. 36,) probably that of Peter (Mark i. 29 ; Matt. viii. 14 ; xvii. 
26 ; Luke iv. 38). In the fourth Gospel, which only mentions very 
transient visits of Jesus to Galilee, Capernaum is not given as his 
dwelling-place, and Cana is the place with which he is supposed to 
have the most connection. After his baptism he proceeds first to 
Cana, (ii. 1) on a special occasion, it is true : after this he makes a 
short stay at Capernaum (v. 12) ; and on his return from his first 
attendance at the passover, it is again Cana to which he resorts, and 
in which the fourth evangelist makes him effect a cure (iv. 46 ft), 
according to the synoptical writers, performed at Capernaum, and 
after this we find him once again in the synagogue at Capernaum 
(vi. 69). The most eminent disciples, also, are said by the writer 
of the fourth Gospel, not, as by the synoptical writers, to come from 
Capernaum, but partly from Cana (xxi. 2) and partly from Beth- 
saida (L 46). Tlie latter place, even in the synoptical gospels, is 
mentioned, with Chorazin, as one in which Jesus had been pre-emi- 
nently active (Matt. xi. 21 ; Luke x. 13). 

Why Jesus chose Capernaum as his central residence in Galilee, 
Mark does not attempt to show, but conducts him thither without 
comment after his return into Galilee, and the calling of the two 
pairs of fishermen (L 21). Matthew (iv. 13 ff.) alleges as a motive, 
that an Old Testament prophecy, (Isai. viiL 23 ; ix. 1,) was thereby 
fulfilled ; a dogmatical motive, and therefore of no historical value. 
Luke thinks he has found the reason in a fact^ which is more worthy 
of notice. According to him, Jesus after his return from baptism 
does not immediately take up his residence in Capernaum, but makes 
an essay to teach in Nazareth, and after its failure first turns to Ca- 
pernaum. This evangelist tells us in the most graphic style, how 
Jesus presented himself at the synagogue on the sabbath-day, and 
expounded a prophetic passage, so as to excite general admiration, 
but at the same time to provoke malicious reflections on the narrow 
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circumstances of his family. Jesus, in reply, is made to refer the 
discontent of the Nazarenes, that he performed no miracles before 
them as at Capernaum, to the contempt which every prophet meets 
with in his own country, and to threaten them in Old Testament 
allusions, that the divine benefits would be withdrawn firom them 
and conferred on strangers. Exasperated by this, they lead him to 
the brow of the hill, intending to cast him down: he, however, 
passes unhurt through the midst of them (iv. 16 — 30). 

Both the other synoptical writers are acquainted with a visit of 
Jesus to Nazareth ; but they transfer it to a much later period, when 
Jesus had been long labouring in Galilee, and resident in Capernaum 
(Matt. xiii. 54- fF. ; Mark vi. 1 fF.). To reconcile their narrative vnih 
that of Luke, it has been customary to suppose that Jesus, notwith- 
standing his first rough reception, as described by Luke, wished to 
make one more experiment whether his long absence and subse- 
quent fame might not have altered the opinion of the Nazarenes — 
an opinion worthy of a petty town ; but the result was equally un- 
favourable.* The two scenes, however, are too similar to be pre- 
vented from mingling with each other. In both instances the teach- 
ing of Jesus in the synagogue makes the same impression on the 
Nazarenes, — ^that of amazement at the wisdom of the carpenter's 
son (Luke only giving more details) ; in both instances there is a 
lack of miracles on the part of Jesus, the first two evangelists pre- 
senting more prominently its cause, namely, the unbelief of the Naz- 
arenes, and the third dwelling more on its unfavourable effect; lastly, 
in both instances, Jesus delivers the maxim (the result of his expe- 
rience), that a prophet is the least esteemed in his own country; and 
to this Luke appends a more ample discourse, which irritates the 
Nazarenes to attempt an act of violence, unnoticed by the other 
evangelists. But the fact which most decisively shows that the two 
narratives cannot exist in each other's presence, is that they both 
claim to relate the first incident of the kind ;t for in both, the Naz- 
arenes express their astonishment at the suddenly revealed intellect- 
ual gifts of Jesus, which they could not at once reconcile with his 
known condition.f The first supposition that presents itself is, that 
the scene described by Luke preceded that of Matthew and Mark ; 
but if so, the Nazarenes could not wonder a second time and inquire, 
whence hath this rnan this wisdom f since they must have had proof 
on that point on the first occasion ; if^ on the contrary, we try to 
give the later date to Luke's incident, it appears unnatural, for the 
same reason that they should wonder at the gracioiLS words which 
proceeded out of his mouthy neither could Jesus well say. This day 
is this scripture fulfilled in your ears^ without severely reflecting 
on their former insensibility, which had retarded that fulfilment. 

These considerations have led the majority of modem commen- 

* Paulus, exeg. Handb. 1, 6, S. 403. f This Schleiermachcr has made evident, Qber 
den Lukas, S. 63. | Sieffert, abcr den Ursprung des enten kanoniachen Evangeliums, 
&89. 
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tators to the opinion, that Luke and the other synoptical evangelists 
have here given the same history, merely differing in the date, and 
in the colouring of the facts ;* and the only question among them is, 
which of the two narrations deserves the preference. With respect 
to the date, that of Luke seems, at the first glance, to have the ad- 
vantage ; it gives the desiderated motive for the change of residence, 
and the wonder of the Nazarenes appears most natural on the sup- 

Eosition that then he first assumed the function of a public teaclier; 
ence Matthew's divergency firom Luke has been recently made a 
serious reproach to him, as a chronological error.f But there is one 
particular in all the three narratives which is an obstacle to our re- 
ferring the incident to so early a period. If Jesus presented him- 
self thus at Nazareth before he had made Capernaum the principal 
theatre of his agency, the Nazarenes could not utter the words which 
Jesus imputes to them in Luke : Whatsoever we have heard done 
in Capernaum^ do also here in thy country ; nor could they, ac- 
cording to Matthew and Mark, be astonished at the mighty works 
of Jesus, t for as he performed few if any miracles at Nazareth, that 
expression, nothwithstanding its perplexing connection with the 
ao(fiia, the wisdom^ manifested in that city, must refer to works per- 
formed elsewhere. If, then, the Nazarenes wondered at the deeds 
of Jesus at Capernaum, or were jealous of the distinction conferred 
on that city, Jesus must have previously resided there, and could 
not have proceeded thither for the first time in consequence of the 
scene at Nazaretk From this, it is plain that the later chronologi- 
cal position of the narrative is the original one, and that Luke, in 
placing it earlier, out of mere conjecture, was honest or careless 
enough to retain the mention of the wonders at Capernaum, though 
only consistent with the later position.§ If, with regard to the date 
of the incident, the advantage is thus on the side of Matthew and 
Mark, we are left in darkness as to the motive which led Jesus to 
alter his abode firom Nazareth to Capernaum; unless the circum- 
stance that some of his most confidential disciples had their home 
there, and the more extensive traffic of the place, may be regarded 
as inducements to the measure. 

The fullness and particularity of Luke's description of the scene, 
contrasted with the summary style in which it is given by the other 
two evangelists, has generally won for the former the praise of su- 
perior accuracy. II Let us look more closely, and we shall find that 
the greater particularity of Luke shows itself chiefly in this, that he 
is not satisfied with a merely general mention of the discourse de- 
Kvered by Jesus in the synagogue, but cites the Old Testament 
passage on which he enlarged, and the commencement of its appli- 
cation. The passage is from IsaL Ixi. 1, 2, where the prophet an- 

* Olflhausen, Fritzsche, in loc. Haae, Leben Jesa, § 62. Sieffert, ut supra, 
f SieflTert, ut supra. % What these, migthy vorh were can only be made clear whea 
we come to the chapter on the Miracles. 

iSchleiennacher ut supra,. S. 64. 
Ibid. S. 63 f. 
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nounces the return from exile, with the exception of the words fa 
set at liberty them that are bruisecL, dTToarelXcu redpava^vovg tp 
d(t>iaei^ which are from Isai. Iviii. 6. To this passage Jesus gives 
a messianic interpretation, for he declares it to be fulfilled hj his 
appearance. Why he selected this text from among all others has 
been variously conjectured. It is known that among the Jews at 
a later period, certain extracts from the Thorah and the Prophets 
were statedly read on particular sabbaths and feast days, and it has 
hence been suggested that the above passage was the selection ap- 
pointed for the occasion in question. It is true that the chapter 
from which the words dnooTelXai ic. t. A. are taken, used to be read 
on the great day of atonement, and Bengel has made the supposi- 
tion, that the scene we are considering occurred on tliat day, a main 
pillar of his evangelical chronology.* But if Jesus liad adhered to 
the regular course of reading, he would not merely liave extracted 
from the lesson appointed for this feast a few stray words, to insert 
them in a totally disconnected passage ; and after all, it is imposi- 
sible to demonstrate that, so early as the time of Jesus, there were 
prescribed readings, even from the prophets.t If then Jesus was 
not thus circumstantially directed to the passage cited, did he open 
upon it designedly or fortuitously? Many imagine him turning over 
the leaves imtil he found the text which was in his mind 4 but 01s- 
hausen is right in saying that the words dvaTrrv^a^ t6 fkfiXlov evpe 
rbv r&fiov do not imply that he found the passage after searching for 
it, but that he alighted on it imder the guidance of the Divine Spirit.§ 
This, however, is but a poor contrivance, to hide the improbability, 
that Jesus should fortuitously open on a passage so well adapted to 
serve as a motto for his first messianic enterprize, behind an appeal 
to the Spirit, as devs ex machina. Jesus might very likely have 
quoted this text with reference to himself, and thus it would remain 
in the minds of the evangelists as a prophecy fulfilled in Jesus; 
Matthew would probably hiive introduced it in his own person with 
his usual form, tva 'jTkripo)&q^ and would have said that Jesus had 
now begun his messianic annunciation, Kripvyfui^ that the prophecy 
Isai, Ixi. 1 fT. might be fulfilled ; but Luke, who is less partial to 
this form, or the tradition whence he drew his materials, puts the 
words into the moutli of Jesus on his first messianic appearance, 
very judiciously, it is true, but, owing to the chances which it is 
necessary to suppose, less probably; so tliat I am more inclined to 
be satisfied with the indefinite statement of Matthew and J^IarL 
The other point in which the description of Luke merits the praise 
of particularity, is his dramatic picture of the tumultuary closing 
scene ; but this scene perplexes even those who on the whole give 
the preference to his narrative. It is not to be concealed that the 
extremely violent expulsion of Jesus by the Nazarenes, seems to 
have had no adequate provocation ;|| and we cannot, with Schleier- 

* Ordo temporam, p. 220 ff. ed. 2. f Paulun, ut Bupra, 1, B. S. 407. t PauIus, at 
•upra. Ligbtfoot, bora, p. 7G5. § BibU Comm. 1, 470. | Uaae, Leben Jeto, { 62. 
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macher,* expunge the notion that the life of Jesus was threatened, 
without imputing to the writer a false addition of the words elg rb 
tcaTcucprifivtaai avrhv (v. 29.), and thus materially affecting the cre- 
dibility of his entire narration. But the still more remarkable clause, 
die^Jd^v did idaov avrwv hropevero (v. 30), is the main difficulty. It 
is not to be explained (at least not in accordance with the evange- 
list's view) as an effect merely of the commanding glance of Jesus, 
as Hase supposes ; and Olshausen is again right when he says, that 
the evangelist intended to signify that Jesus passed unharmed through 
the midst of his furious enemies, because his divine power fettered 
their senses and limbs, because his hour was not yet come (Jolm 
YiiL 20), and because no man could take his life from him until he 
liimself laid it down (John x. 18).t Here again we have a display 
of the glorifying tendency of tradition, which loved to represent 
Jesus as one d^nded from his enemies, like Lot (Gren. xix. 11), or 
EUsha (2 Kings vL 18), by a heavenly hand, or better still, by the 
power of his own superior nature ; unless there be supposed in this 
case, as in the two examples from the Old Testament, a temporary 
infliction of blindness, an illitdere per cdLiginem^ the idea of which 
Tertullian reprobates.^ Thus in this instance also, the less im- 
posing account of the first two evangelists is to be preferred, namely 
that Jesus, impeded from further activity by the unbelief of the 
Nazarenes, voluntarily forsook his ungrateful paternal city. 

i 69. DIYERGENCIES OP THE EVANGELISTS AS TO THE CHRONOLOGY 
OP THE LIPE OP JESUS — DURATION OP HIS PUBLIC MINISTRY. 

In considering the chronology of the public life of Jesus, we 
most distinguish the question of its total duration, from that of the 
arrangement of its particular events. 

Not one of our evanglists expressly teUs us how long the public 
ministry of Jesus lasted ; but while the synoptical writers give us 
no clue to a decision on the subject, we find in John certain data, 
which seem to warrant one. In the synoptical gospels there is no 
intimation how long after the baptism of Jesus his imprisonment 
and death occurred ; nowhere are months and years distinguished ; 
and though it is once or twice said: /ieO* ^/^o^ H or <Jvo (Matt xviu 
1 ; xxvL 2), these isolated fixed points frimish us with no guidance 
in a sea of general uncertainty. On the contrary, the many journeys 
to the feasts by which the narrative of the fourth evangelist is dis- 
tinguished from that of his predecessors, furnishes us, so to speak, 
with chronological abutments, as for each appearance of Jesus, at 
one of these aimual feasts, the Passover especially, we must, deduct- 
ing the first, reckon a full year of his ministry. We have, in the 
fourth Gospel, after the baptism of Jesus, and apparently at a short 
interval (comp. L 29, 35, 44; ii. 1, 12), a passover attended by him 

• Ueber dea LukM, S. 93. f Ut suprm, 479 ; oomp. 2, p. 214. % Adv. Mardon, 
It. 8. 
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(ii. 13). But the next feast visited by Jesus (v. 1.) which is indefi-* 
iiitely designated a feast of the Jews^ has been the perpetual crux 
of New Testament cluronologidts. It is only important in deter- 
mining the duration of the public life of Jesus, on the supposition 
that it was a passover ; for in this case it would mark the close of 
his first year's ministry. We grant that ^ kopr^ ruv 'lovdcdcjv, thb 
feast of the Jews^ might very probably denote the passover, which 
was pre-eminent among their institutions ;* but it happens that the 
best manuscripts have in the present passage no article, and without 
it, the above expression can only signify indefinitely one of the Jew- 
ish feasts, which the author thought it immaterial to specify. t Thus 
intrinsically it might mean either the feast of Pentecost,t Purim,§ 
the Passover, II or any other ;f but in its actual connection it is evi- 
dently not intended by the nan-ator to imply the Passover, both 
because he would hardly have glanced thus slightly at the most im- 
portant of all the feasts, and because, vi. 4, there comes another 
Passover, so that on the supposition we are contesting, he would 
have passed in silence over a whole year between v. 47, and vi. 1. 
For to give the words ^v ^l hyyvq rb ndoxa (vi. 4), a retrospective 
meaning, is too artificial an expedient of Paulus, since, as he him- 
self confesses,** this phrase, elsewhere in John, is invariably used 
with reference to the immediately approaching feast (ii. 13 ; viL 2 ; 
xi. 55), and must from its nature have a prospective meaning, un- 
less the context indicate the contrary. Thus not until John vi. 4, 
do we meet with the second passover, and to this it is not mentioned 
that Jesus resorted. ft Then follow the feast of Tabernacles and that 
of the Dedication, and afterwards, xi. 55. xii. 1, the last passover 
visited by Jesus. According to our view of John v. 1, and vL 4, 
therefore, we obtain two years for the public ministry of Jesus, be- 
sides the interval between his baptism and the first Passover. The 
same result is foimd by those who, with Paulus, hold the feast 
mentioned, v. 1, to be a passover, but vi. 4, only a retrospective 
allusion ; whereas the ancient Fathers of the Church, reckoning a 
separate passover to each of the passages in question, made out 
tliree years. Meanwhile, by this calculation, we only get the mini- 
mum duration of the public ministry of Jesus possible according to 
the fourth Grospel, for the writer nowhere intimates that lie has 
been punctilious in naming every feast that fell within that minis- 
try, including those not observed by Jesus, neither, unless we re- 
gard it as established that the wiiter was the apostle Jolm, have we 
any guarantee that he knew the entire number. 

It may be urged in opposition to the calculations, built on the 
representations of John, that the synoptical writers give no reasons 

♦ Paulus, exeg. Handb. 1, B. S. 788 f. f LQckc, Comm. zum Erang. Job. 2, S. 6. 
t Bengel, ordo temporum, p. 219 f. § Hug, Einl. in das N. T. 2, S. 229 ft Paulas. 
Comm. zum Ev. Job. S. 279 f. Exeg. Handb. 1, B. 784 ff. ^ Summaries of tbe diflerent 
opinions are given by Hase, L. J. § 63 ; and by Lucke, Comm. zum Ev. Job., 2, S. 2 ft 
** Exeg. Handb. 1, B. S. 785. ft See Storr, fiber den Zweck der erang. Oesch. and 
der Briefs Johannis, S. 330. 
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for limiting the term of the public ministry of Jesus to a single 
year :* but this objection rests on a supposition borrowed from John 
himself, namely, that Jesus, Galilean though he was, made it a mlo 
to attend every Passover : a supposition, again, which is overturned 
by the same writer^s own representation. According to him, Jesua 
Irffc unobserved the passover mentioned vi, 4, for from vL 1, where 
Jesus is on the east side of the sea of Tiberias, through vi 17 and 
69, where he goes to Capernaum, and vii. 1, where he frequents 
Galilee, in order to avoid the Jews, to vii. 2 and 10, where he pro- 
ceeds to Jerusalem on occasion of the Feast of Tabem^es, the 
Evangelist's narrative is so closely consecutive that a journey to the 
Passover can nowhere be inserted. Out of the synoptical gospels, 
by themselves, we gather nothing as to the l^g^h of the public 
ministry of Jesus, for this representation adnuts of our assigning 
him either several years of activity, or only one ; their restriction 
of his intercourse with Jerusalem to his final journey being the sole 

f>int in which they control our conclusion. It is true that several 
athers of the Church,t as well as some heretics,]: speak of the 
ministry of Jesus as having lasted but a single year ; but that the 
source of this opinion was not the absence of early journeys to the 
feasts in the synoptical gospels, but an entirely fortuitous associa- 
tion, we learn from those Fatliers themselves, for they derive it from 
the prophetic passage Isai. Ixi. 1 f. applied by Jesus (Luke iv.) to 
himself. In this passage there is mention cdT the acceptable year 
of the Zord^ kviavrhq Kvptov (Jeicrbf, which the prophet or, according 
to the evangelical interpretation, the Messiah is sent to announce. 
Understanding this phrase in its strict chronological sense, they 
adopted from it the notion of a single messianic year, which was 
more easily reconcileable with the synoptical gospels than with that 
of John, after whose statement the calculation of the church soon 
came to be regulated. 

In striking contrast with this lowest computation of rime, is the 
tradition, also very ancient, that Jesus was baptized in his thirtieth 
year, but at the time of his crucifixion was not fiir from his fiftieth.§ 
But this opinion is equally founded on a misunderstanding. The 
elders who had conversations with John the disciple of the Lord^ 
in Asiaj irpeaPvTepoi ol icard t^v 'Aaiav 'loxiwxi roi tov Kvpiov /io- 
ftyry <n;/i/j£/3Aiyic6Tef ,— on whose testimony Irenseus relies when he 
says, such is tlie tradition ofJohn^ TrapadedG^Kevai ravra tov 'Igmiv- 
viyv, — had given no information fiirther than that Christ taught, 
(Btatevn seniorem habens. That this astas senior was the age of from 
forty to fifty years is merely the inference of Irena^us, founded on 
what the Jews allege as an objection to the discourse of Jesus, John 
viiL 57: Thou a?'t not yet fifty years old^ and hast thou seen 

* Winer, bibl Realwdrterbuch 1, S. 666. f Clem. Alex. Stromat 1, p. 174 WUrib. 
ed., 340 Sylburg ; Orig. de prindpp. iv. 5, comp. homiL in Lac 32. X Iren. adr. h«r. 
i. 1,5. ii. 3o, 38, on the Valentlnians. Clem. hom. xviL 19. § Iren. it xxii. 5 f. Comp. 
Creduer, EinL in das N. T. 1, S. 215. 
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AbraJiam f language which according to Iremeus could only be ad- 
dressed to one, qui jam quadraginta annos excessit, quinquagesif 
mum autem annum nondum attigit But the Jews mi^t very 
well say to a man a little more than thirty, that he was much too 
young to have seen Abraham, since he had not reached his fiftieth 
year, which, in the Jewish idea, completed the term of manhood.* 

Thus we can obtain no precise information from our Grospels as 
to how long the public labours of Jesus lasted ; all we can gather 
is, that if we follow the fourth Gospd we must not reckon less than 
two years and something over. But the repeated journeys to the 
feasts on which tliis calculation is founded, are themselves not es- 
tablished beyond doubt 

Opposed to this minimum, we gain a maximum, if we under- 
stand from Luke iiL 1 ff. and 23, that the baptism of Jesus took 
place in the fifteenth year of Tiberius, and add to this that his cru- 
cifixion occurred under the procuratorship of Pontius Pilate. For 
as Pilate was recalled from his post in the year of Tiberius's death^f 
and as Tiberius reigned rather more than seven years after the fif- 
teenth year of his reign,J it follows that seven years are the maxi- 
mum of the possible duration of the ministry of Jesus after his bap- 
tism. But while one of these data, namely, that Jesus was crucified 
under Pilate, is well attested, the other is rendered suspicious by its 
association with a chronological error, so that in &ct we cannot 
achieve here even a proximate, still less an accurate solution of our 
question. 

i 60. THE ATTEMPTS AT A CHRONOLOGICAL ARRANGEMENT OP THE 
PARTICULAR EVENTS IN THE PUBUC UFE OP JESUS. 

In attempting a chronological arrangement of the particular events 
occurring in the interval between the baptism of Jesus and his cru- 
cifixion, the peculiar relation of the synoptical writers to John, ren- 
ders it necessary to give them both a separate and a comparative 
examination. As to the latter, if its result be a reconciliation of the 
two accounts, the journeys to the feasts in John must form the pan- 
els between which the materials of the synoptical writers must be 
so inserted, that between each pair of journeys with the incidents at 
Jerusalem to which they gave rise, would fall a ][K)rtion of the Ga* 
lilean history. For this incorporation to be effected with any cer- 
tainty, two things would be essential ; first, a notice of the depart- 
ure of Jesus fix)m Galilee by the first three evangelists, as often as 
the fourth speaks of a residence in Jerusalem; and, secondly, on the 
part of John, an intimation, if not a narration, between his accounts 
of the several feasts, of the Galilean occurrences represented by the 
synoptical writers as an uninterrupted train. But we have seen 
that the synoptical writers fail in the required notice ; while it is 

* Lightfoot and Tboluck in loc. f JoMph. Antiq. xviil ir. 2. { Saeton Tiber, a 
Izxiil JoMpli. Antiq. xTiiL vL ID. 
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notorious that John, from the baptism of Jesus to the closing scenes 
of his life, is only in two or three instances in coincidence with the 
other evangelists. John says (iii. 24) that when Jesus began his 
ministry, John was not yet cast into jprison ; Matthew makes the 
return of Jesus into Galilee subsequent to the imprisonment of the 
Baptist (iv. 12), hence it has been inferred that that return was from 
the first passover, and not from the baptism ;* but it is imdeniable 
that Matthew places the commencement of the public ministry of 
Jesus in Galilee, and presupposes no earlier ministry at the feast in 
Jerusalem, so tliat the two statements, instead of dovetailing, as has 
been imagined, are altogether incompatible. The next, but very 
dubious point of contact, occurs in the healine of the nobleman's son, 
according to John iv. 46 if, or the centurion s servant, according to 
Matt viii. 6 if, and Luke vii. 1 ff, which John places (v. 47) im- 
mediately after the return of Jesus from his prolonged residence in 
Judea and Samaria, during and after the first passover. It was to 
be expected, then, that the corresponding narration of the synoptical 
writers would be preceded by some intimation of the first journey 
made by Jesus to a feast. Not only is such an intimation want- 
ing — there is not a single aperture to be found for the insertion of 
this journey, since, according to the synoptical writers, the cure in 
question was an immediate sequel to the Sermon on the Mount, 
which Matthew and Luke represent as the culminating point, of an 
apparently uninterrupted course of teaching and miracles in Galilee. 
Thus neither at this point is the chronology of the first three evan- 
gelists to be eked out by that of the fourth], since they nowhere pre- 
sent a joint on to which the statements of the latter can be articu- 
lated. Another more decided coincidence between the two parties 
exists in the associated narratives of the miracle of the loaves, and 
that of walking on the sea, John vL 1 — 21, Matt. xiv. 14 — 36 paralL, 
which John places in the interval immediately preceding the second 
passover, unvisited by Jesus ; but he differs so completely from the 
synoptical writers in his account of these miracles, both in their in- 
troduction and termination, that either he or they must inevitably 
be wrong. For while, according to Matthew, Jesus retires from 
Nazareth probably, at all events from some part of Galilee, to the 
opposite side of the sea, where he effects the multiplication of the 
loaves ; according to John he sets out from Jerusalem. Further, 
in the first two gospels Jesus proceeds after the miracle of the loaves 
into a district where he was less known, (both Matt v. 35 and Mark 
V. 54 expressly stating that the people knew him,) whereas in John 
he goes directly to Capernaum, with which of all places he was the 
most familiar. We know not here whether to tax the synoptical 
writers or John with a mistake: and as we cannot pronounce whether 
be or they have placed this incident too early or too late, we are 
equally imorant how much of the synoptical narratives we are to 
place beiore, and how much after, the second passover, which John 

* Comp. Pr tVui, L«ben Jetu, 1, a., 214 ft 
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makes nearly cotemporaiy with the feeding of the five thousand. 
Here, however, the points of contact between this evangelist and 
his predecessors are at an end, until we come to the last jonrney of 
Jesus ; and if they are too uncertain to promise even a simple divis- 
ion of the synoptical materials by the two passovers, how can we 
hope, by the journeys of Jesus to ihe feast of the JewSj loftri^ tQv 
'Iovdo£(jv, to the Feast of Tabernacles, or to the Feast of Dedication, 
if that be a separate journey, to classify chronologically the uninter- 
rupted series of Galilean occurences in the first three eospels ? Never- 
theless this has been attempted by a succession of theologians down 
to the present time, with an expenditure of acumen and erudition, 
worthy of a more fertile subject ;* but unprejudiced judges have de- 
cided, that as the narrative of the first three evangelists has scarcely 
any elements that can give certitude to such a classification, not one 
of the harmonies of the gospels yet written has any claim to be con- 
sidered anything more than a tissue of historical conjectures.t 

It remains to estimate the chronological value of the synoptical 
writers, apart fix)m John. They are so frequentlv at variance with 
each other in the order of events, and it is so seldom that one has 
all the probabilities on his side, that each of them may be convicted 
of numerous chronological errors, which must undermine our confix 
dence in his accuracy. It has been maintained that, in the compo- 
sition of their books, they meditated no precise chronological order,} 
and this is partially confirmed by their mode of narration. Through- 
out the interval between the baptism of Jesus and the history of the 
Passion, their narratives resemble a collection of anecdotes, strung 
together mostly on a thread of mere analogy and association of ideas. 
But there is a distinction to be made in reference to the above opin- 
ion. It is true that firom the purport of their narratives, and the 
indecisiveness and uniformity of their connecting phrases, toe can 
detect their want of insight into the more accurate chronological re- 
lations of what they record ; but that the authors flattered them- 
selves they were giving a chronological narration, is evident firom 
those very connectmg phrases, which, however indecisive, have al- 
most always a chronological character, such as KaTopdvri dnb rav 
dpavg, TTopdyitiv iKeWev, ravra avrov AoAovvrof , iv avr^ t^ ^P1^» r&n, 
ital Mot), &c.§ 

The incidents and discourses detailed by John are, for the mosi 
part, peculiar to himself; he is therefore not liable to the same coi 
trol in his chronology firom independent authors, as are the synop^ 
tical writers firom each other ; neither is his narration wanting in 
connectedness and sequence. Hence our decision on the merits of 
his chronological order is dependent on the answer to the following 

* See etpedallj the labours of Paulas in the Chronological Exewmu of hb Gommen- 
Ury and his exegeUcal Mannal ; of Hog, in the EinL z. N. T. 2. S. 2, 283 ff.; and others, 
given by Winer in his bibL Bealwdrterbuch 1, S. 667t f Winer, ot sap. ; oomp. Kaiser, 
biblische Theologie, 1 S. 254. Anm ; die Abhandlung tiber die yerschiedenen Bftckaichten 
u, s. w., in Bertholdt^s krit. Journal, 5, S, 289, X Obhansen 1, S. 24 ff, { SduM^cm- 
burger's Beitrftge, S. 25 ft 
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Jaestion : Is the development and progress of the cause and plan of 
esos, as given by the fourth evangdist, credible in itself and on 
comparison with available data, drawn from the other Gospels ? The 
aolution to this question is involved in the succeeding inquiry. 



CHAPTER IV. 
JESUS AS THE MESSIAH.* 

§ 6i. JESUS, THE SON OF MAN. 

In treating of the relation in which Jesus conceived himself 
to stand to the messianic idea, we can distinguish his dicta 
concerning his own person from those concerning the work he 
had undertaken. 

The appellation which Jesus commonly gives himself in the 
gospels is, the Son of man^ 6 vlh^ tov dvep6nov. The exactly cor- 
responding Hebrew expression ta^K**;^ is in the Old Testament a 
fr:equent ^ignation of man in general, and thus we might be in- 
duct to understand it in the mouth of Jesus. This interpretation 
would suit some passages ; for example, Matt xii. 8, where Jesus 
says: The Son of man is lardalso of the Sabhaihday^ Kvpto^ ydp 
ioTi Tw aaPfidrov 6 vlhg rav dvSpamov^ — ^words which will fitiy 
enoueh take a general meaning, such as Grotius affixes to them, 
namdy, that man is lord of the Sabbath, especially if we compare 
Mark (ii« 27j, who introduces them by the proposition, The Sabhath 
toas made JOT man^ and not m/infor the Saobath^ rb odPfiarcv did 
rbv dvdpumov kyivero^ ovx 6 dvOpftmog did rb adfiParov, But in the 
majority of cases, the phrase in question is evidentiy used as a 
special designation. Thus, Matt viii. 20, a scribe volunteers to 
become a disciple of Jesus, and is admonished to count the cost in 
the words. The Son of man hath not where to lay his Aead^ 
b vlog rov dv$p67Tov ovk ix^i^ irov rifv iceipaXTjv icXivxf: here some 
particular man must be intended, nay, the particular man into whose 
companionship the scribe wished to enter, that is, Jesus himselfl 
As a reason for the self-application of this term by Jesus, it has 
been suggested that he used the third person after the oriental 
manner, to avoid the /.f But for a speaker to use the third person 

* AU that relates to the idea of the Messiah as safibring, dying, and rising again, is 
here omitted, and reserved for the hbtory of the Passion, f Paalas, 9xeg, Handb. 1, 6. 
8. 465 ; Fritzsche, in Matth. p. 820. 
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in reference to himself, is only admissible, if he would be understood, 
when the designation he employs is precise, and inapplicable to an j 
other person present, as when a £ither or a king uses his appropriate 
title of himself; or when, if the designation be not precise, its rela- 
tion is made dear by a demonstrative pronoun, which limitation is 
eminently indispensable if an individudi speak of himsdf nnder the 
imiversal designation man. We grant that occasionally a gesture 
might supply tne place of the demonstrative pnmoun; but that Jesus 
in every instance of his using this habitual expression had recourse 
to some visible explanatory sign, or that the evangelists would not, 
in that case, have supplied its necessary absence from a written 
docimient by some demonstrative addition, is inconceivable. If 
both Jesus and the evangelists held such an elucidation sup^uous, 
they must have seen in the expression itself the key to its precise 
application. Some are of opinion that Jesus intend^ by it to point 
himself out as the ideal man — ^man in the noblest sense of the 
word ;* but this is a modem theory, not an historical inference, for 
there is no trace of such an interpretation of the expression in the 
time of Jesus,t and it would be more easy to show, as others have 
attempted, that the appellation, San ofman^ so frequently used by 
Jesus, had reference to his lowly ana despised condition.^ Apart 
however fix)m the objection that this acceptation also would require 
the addition of the demonstrative pronoun, though it might be 
adapted to many passages, as Matt. viii. 20, John i. 61, there are 
others, (such as Matt xviL 22, where Jesus, foretelling his violent 
death, designates himself 6 vth^ rov dv$p6nov^) which demand the 
contrast of high dignity with an ignominious fate. So in Matt. x. 
23. the assurance given to the commissioned disciples that before 
they had gone over the cities of Israel the Son of Man would come, 
could have no weight unless this expression denoted a person of 
importance ; and that such was its significance is proved by a com- 
parison of Matt. xvi. 28, where there is also a mention of an Bpx^o-^ 
Oai, a coming of the Son of man, but with the addition ^ t^ /^ 
aiXeia avrov. As this addition can only refer to the messianic 
kingdom, the vlbg rov AvBpw-iTav must be the Messiah. 

How so apparently vague an appellation came to be appropriated 
to the Messiah, we gather from Matt. xxvi. 64 parall., where the 
Son of Man is depicted as coming in the clouds of heaven. This 
is evidently an allusion to Dan. viL 13 t where after having treated 
of the fedl of the four beasts, the writer savs : I saw in the night 
visionSy and behold^ one like the Son of Man («53» nna, «if vlbc 
dv6p67rov, LXX.) cams with the clouds of heaven^ and cams to 
the Ancient of days. And there was given him dominion^ and 
glory y and a kingdom^ that all people^ nations and languages 
shjouLd serve him,: his dominion is an everlasting dominion. The 
four beasts (v. 17 ff.) were symbolical of the four great empires, 

* ThoB after Herder, Kdeter e. g. in ImmanneL S. 265. t L&cke, Comm. urn Job. 
1, S.897i: } e. g. Grotiiii. 
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the last of which was the Macedonian, with its offshoot, Syria. 
After their fall, the kingdom was to be given in perpetuity to the 
People of God, the saints of the Most High : hence, he who was 
to come with clouds of heaven could only be, either a personification 
of the holy people,* or a leader of heavenly origin under whom they 
were to achieve their destined triumph, — in a word, the Messiah ; 
and this was the customary interpretation among the Jews.f Two 
things are predicated of this personage, — ^that he was like the Son 
of ]\£m, and that he came with the clouds of heaven ; but ik^^ former 
particular is his distinctive characteristic, and imports either that 
he had not a superhuman form, that of an angel for instance, though 
descending from heaven, or else that the kingdom about to be es- 
tablished presented in its humanity a contrast to the inhumanity of 
its predecessors, of which ferocious beasts were the fitting emblems4 
At a later period, it is true, the Jews regarded the coming with the 
clouds of heaven Kjow "l^a^rw as the more essential attribute of 
the Messiah, and hence gave him the name Anani, after the Jewish 
taste of making a merely accessory circumstance the permanent 
epithet of a person or tlung,§ If, then, the expression 6 vVb^ tov 
dvdpomov necessarily recalled the above passage in Daniel, generally 
believed to relate to the Messiah, it is impossible that Jesus could 
80 often use it, and in connexion with declarations evidently refer- 
ring to the Messiah, without intending it as the designation of that 
personage. 

That by the expression in question Jesus meant himself without 
relation to the messianic dignity, is less probable than the contrary 
supposition, that he might often mean the Messiali when he spoke 
of the Son of Man^ without relation to his own person. When, 
Matt x. 23, on the first mission of the twelve apostles to announce 
the kingdom of heaven, he comforts them under the prospect of 
their future persecutions by the assurance that they would not have 
gone over all the cities of Israel before the coming of the Son 
of Man^ we should rather, taking this declaration alone, think of a 
third person, whose speedy messianic appearance Jesus was promis- 
ing, than of the speaker himself, seeing that he was already come, 
and it would not be antecedently clear how he could represent his 
own coming as one still in anticipation. So also when Jesus (Matt. 
xiiL 37 ff.) interprets the Sower of the parable to be the Son of 
Man, who at the end of the world will have a harvest and a tribunal, 
he might be supposed to refer to the Messiah as a third person 
distinct from himself. This is equally the case, xvi. 27 f., where, 
to prove the proposition that the loss of the soul is not to be com- 
pensated by the gain of the whole world, he urges the speedy coming 

* Abenesra, see Hftvemick, ut sap. Comm. sum Daniel, S. 244. f Schdttgen, honb, 
ii. S. 63, 73; Havernick, ut sup. S. 243 f. X See for the most impoitant opinions, H*- 
yemick, ut sup. 242 f. § Let the reader bear in mind the designation of DaTid*8 elegy, 
2 Sam. i. 17 ff. as HO^ and the denomination of the Messiah, as HQ^. Had Schleier- 
macher considered the nature of Jewish appellatiyes, he would not have called the referenoe 
of v/d( rov 4 to the passage in Daniel, a strange idea. (GlaubensL § 99. Anm.). 
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of the Son of Man, to administer retribution. Lastly, in the con- 
nected discourses, Matt. xxiv. xxv. paralL, many particulars would 
be more easily conceived, if the vlbg rov dvdpcjnov whose napovaia 
Jesus describes, were understood to mean another than himself. 

But this explanation is far from being applicable to the majority 
of instances in which Jesus uses this expression. When he repre- 
sents the Son of Man, not as one still to be expected, but as one 
already come and actually present, for example, in Matt, xviii, 11, 
where he says: The Son of Man is come to save that which was 
lost; when he justifies his own acts by the authority with which 
the Son of Man was invested, as in Matt. ix. 6; when, Mark viii. 
31 if. comp. Matt. xvL 22, he speaks of the approaching sufferings 
and death of the Son of Man, so as to elicit from Peter the exclama- 
tion, oi fiTi i<n(u aoi rovro, this shall not be unto thee; in these and 
similar cases he can only, by the vl6^ rov avSpiMmov, have intended 
himself. And even those passages, which, ti^en singly, we might 
have found capable of application to a messianic person, distinct 
from Jesus, lose this capability when considered in their entire con- 
nexion. It is possible, however, either that the writer may liave 
misplaced certain expressions, or that the ultimately prevalent con- 
viction that Jesus was the Son of Man caused what was originally 
said merely of the latter, to be viewed in immediate relation to the 
former. 

Thus besides the fact that Jesus on many occasions called him- 
self the Son of Man, there remains the possibility that on many 
others, he may have designed another person; and if so, the latter 
would in the order of time naturally precede the former. Whether 
this possibility can be heightened to a reality, must depend on the 
answer to the following question: Is there, in the period of the life 
of Jesus, from which all his recorded declarations are taken, any 
fragment which indicates that he had not yet conceived himself to 
be the Messiah? 



§ 62. HOW SOON DID JESUS CONCEIVE HIMSELF TO BE THE MESSIAH, 
AND FIND RECOGNITION AS SUCH FROM OTHERS? 

Jesus held and expressed the conviction that he was the Mes- 
siah; this is an indisputable fact. Not only did he, according to 
the evangelists, receive with satisfaction the confession of the dis- 
ciples that he was the Xpiarbg (Matt. xvi. 16 f.) and the salutation of 
the people, Hosanna to the Son of David (xxi. 15 £); not only did 
he before a public tribunal (Matt. xxvi. 64, comp. John xviii. 37,) 
as well as to private individuals (John iv. 26, ix. 37, x. 25,) repeat- 
edly declare himself to be the Messiah: but the fact that his disciples 
after his death believed and proclaimed that he was the Messiah, ia 
not to be comprehended, unless, when living, he had implanted the 
conviction in their minds. 

To the more searching question, how soon Jesus began to d^ 
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dare himself the Messiah and to be regarded as such by others, the 
evangelists ahnost unanimously reply, that he assumed that charac- 
ter from the time of his baptism. All of them attach to his baptism 
circumstances which must have convinced himself, if yet uncertain, 
and all others who witnessed or credited them, that he was no less 
than the Messiah; John makes his earliest disciples recognise his 
right to that dignity on their first interview (i. 42 ff.), and Matthew 
attributes to him at the very beginning of his ministry, in the sermon 
on the mount, a repi-esentation of himself as the Judge of the world 
(vii. 21 ff,) and therefore the Messiah. 

Nevertheless, on a closer examination, there appears a remarkable 
divergency on this subject between the synoptical statement and 
that of John. While, namely, in John, Jesus remains throughout 
true to his assertion, and the disciples and his followers among the 
populace to their conviction, that he is the Messiah; in the synopti- 
cal gospels there is a vacillation discernible — the previously expressed 
persuasion on the part of the disciples and people that Jesus was 
the Messiah, sometimes vanishes and gives place to a much lower 
view of him, and even Jesus himself becomes more reserved in his 
declarations. This is particularly striking when the synoptical state- 
ment is compared with that of John; but even when they arc sepa- 
rately considered, the result is the same. 

According to John (\'i. 15), after the miracle of the loaves the 
people were inclined to constitute Jesus their (messianic) King; on 
the contrary, according to the other three evangelists, either about 
the same time (Luke ix. 18 f.) or still later (Matt xvi. 13 £ Mark 
viii. 27 £) the disciples could only report, on the opinions of the 
people respecting their master, that some said he was the resuscitated 
Baptist, some Ellas, and others Jeremiah or one of the old prophets: 
in reference to ihat passage of John, however, as also to the synopti- 
cal one. Matt. xiv. 33, according to which, some time before Jesus 
elicited the above report of the popular opinion, the people who were 
with him in the ship* when he had allayed the storm, fell at his 
feet and worshipped him as the Son of God, it may be observed 
that when Jesus had spoken or acted with peculiar impressiveness, 
individuals, in the exaltation of the moment, might be penetrated 
with a conviction that he was the Messiah, while the general and 
calm voice of the people yet pronounced him to be merely a prophet. 

But there is a more troublesome divergency relative to the dis- 
ciples. In John, Andrew, after his first interview with Jesus, says 
to his brother, we have found the Messiah^ svprjicafiev rbv Meaatav 
(i. 42); and Philip describes him to Nathanael as the person foretold 
by Moses and the prophets (v. 46); Nathanael salutes him as the 
Son of God and King of Israel (v. 50); and the subsequent confes- 
sion of Peter appears merely a renewed avowal of what had been 
long a familiar truth. In the synoptical evangelists it is only after 

* That the expreasion ol h t^ irAot^ indndes more than the dlHcipIaa, vid. Fritzflche, 
In loc 
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prolonged intercourse with Jesus, and shortly before his sufferings, 
that the ardent Peter arrives at the conclusion that Jesus is the 
XpKJTog, b vlh^ Tov deov tov ^Civrog (Matt. xvi. 16, paralL). It is 
impossible that this confession should make so strong an impression 
on Jesus that, in consequence of it, he should pronounce Peter 
blessed, and his confession the fruit of immediate divine revelation, 
as Matthew narrates ; or that, as all the three evangelists inform us, 
(xvi. 20, viii. 30, ix. 21,) he should, as if alarmed, forbid the dis- 
ciples to promulgate their conviction, unless it represented not an 
opinion long cherished in the circle of his disciples, but a new light, 
which had just flashed on the mind of Peter, and through him was 
communitated to his associates. 

There is a third equally serious discrepancy, relative to the dec- 
larations of Jesus concerning his Messiahship. According to John, 
he sanctions the homage which Nathanael renders to him as the 
Son of God and King of Israel, in the very commencement of his 
public career, and immediately proceeds to speak of himself under 
the messianic title, Son of Man (i. 51 f.): to the Samaritans also 
after his first visit to the passover (iv. 26, 39 ff.), and to the Jews 
on the second (v. 46), he makes himself known as the Messiah pre- 
dicted by Moses. According to the synoptical writers, on the con- 
trary, he prohibits, in the instance above cited and in many others, 
the dissemination of the doctrine of his Messiahship, beyond the 
circle of his adherents. Farther, when he asks his disciples, W/iom 
do Ttien say that I am? (Matt xvi. 15) he seems to wish* that they 
should derive their conviction of his Messiahship from his discourses 
and actions, and when he ascribes the avowed faith of Peter to a 
revelation from his heavenly Father, he excludes the possibility of 
his having himself previously made this disclosure to his disciples, 
either in the manner described by John, or in the more indirect one 
attributed to him by Matthew in the Sermon on the Mount; unless 
we suppose that the disciples had not hitherto believed his assurance, 
and that hence Jesus referred the new-bom faith of Peter to divine 
influence. 

Thus, on the point under discussion the synoptical statement is 

* There is a difficulty inyolyed in the fonn of the question, put by Jesus to bis dis- 
ciples : riva fu Xeywatv ol aar^pcnroL elvai rdv vldv tov av^ponou ; i. e. what opinion have the 
people of me, the Messiah ? This, when compared with the sequel, seems a premature 
disclosure ; hence expositors have variously endeavoured to explain away its prima facie 
meaning. Some (e. g. Beza) understand the subordinate clause, not as a declaration of 
Jesus concerning his own person, but as a closer limitation of the question : For whom do 
the people take me ? for the Messiah ? But this would be a leading question, which, as 
Fritzsche weU observes, would indicate an eagerness for the messianic title, not elsewhere 
discernible in Jesus. (Others, therefore, (as Paulus and Fritzsche,) give the expression 
vidf r. a. a general signification, and interpret the question thus : Whom do men say that 
I, the individual addressing you, am ? But this explanation has been already refuted in 
the foregoing section. If, then, we reject the opinion that the vide r. <L is an addition 
which the exuberant faith of the writer was apt to suggest even in an infelicitous oon- 
nexfon, we are restricted to De Wette*s view, (exeg. Handb. 1, 1, S. 86 f.), namely, that 
the expression, 6 vtdc r. a, was indeed an appellation of the Messiah, but an indirect one, 
so that it might convey that meaning, as an allusion to Daniel, to Jesus and those already 
aware of his meMiahsip, whUe to others it was merely the equivalent of, this man. 
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contradictory, not only to that of John, but to itself; it appears 
therefore that it ought to be unconditionally surrendered before that 
of John, which is consistent with itself, and one of our critics has 
justly reproached it with deranging the messianic economy in the 
life of Jesus.* But hero again we must not lose sight of our ap- 
proved canon, that in glorifying narratives, such as our gospels, 
where various statements are confronted, that is the least probable 
which best subserves the object of glorification. Now this is the 
case with John's statement; according to which, £rom the commence- 
ment to the close of the public life of Jesus, his Messiaship shines 
forth in unchanging splendour, while, according to the synoptical 
writers, it is liable to a variation in its light But though this cri- 
terion of probability is in favour of the first three evangelists, it is 
impossible that the order in which they make ignorance and con- 
cedment follow on plain declarations and recognitions of the Mes- 
siahship of Jesus can be correct ; and we must suppose that they 
have mingled and confounded two separate periods of the life of 
Jesus, in the latter of which alone he presented himself as the Mes- 
siah. We find, in fact, that the watchword of Jesus on his first 
appearance differed not, even verbally, from that of John, who pro- 
fessed merely to be a forerunner ; it is the same liepent, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand (Matt. iv. 17) with which John had 
roused the Jews (iii. 2) ; and indicates in neither the one nor the 
other an assumption of the character of Messiah, with whose coming 
the kingdom of heaven was actually to commence, but merely that 
of a teacher who points to it as yet future.t Hence the latest critic 
of the first gospel justly explains all those discourses and actions 
therein narrated, by which Jesus explicitly claims to be the Mes- 
siah, or, in consequence of which this dignity is attributed to him 
and accepted, if they occur before the manisfestation of himself re- 
corded in John v., or before the account of the apostolic confession 
(Matt, xvi.), as offences of the writer against chronology or literal 
truth.]: We have only to premise, that as chronologic^ confusion 
prevails throughout, the position of this confession shortly before 
the history of the Passion, in nowise obliges us to suppose that it 
was so late before Jesus was recognised as the Messiah among his 
disciples, since Peter's avowal may have occurred in a much earlier 
period of their intercourse. This, however, is incomprehensible — 
that the same reproach should not attach even more strongly to the 
fourth gospel than to the first, or to the synoptical writers in gen- 
eraL For it is surely more pardonable that the first three evange- 
lists should give us the pre-messianic memoirs in the wrong place^ 
than that the fourth should not give them at all ; more endurable 
in the f<!rmer, to mingle the two periods, than in the latter, quite to 
obliterate the earlier one. 

* Schneckeoborger, Ober den Urapmng u. s. f. S. 28 f, f This distinction of two 
periods in the public life of Jesos is also made bj Fritzsche, Gomm. in Ifatth. S. 213, 586, 
and Schneckenborger nt rap. % Schneckenborgor, at rap. S. 29. 
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K then Jesus did not lay claim to the Messiahship from the be* 
ginning of his public career, was this omission the result of uncer- 
tainty in his own mind ; or had he from the first a conviction that 
he was the Messiah, but concealed it for certain reasons ? In order 
to decide this question, a point already mentioned must be more 
carefully weighed. In the first three evangelists, but not so exclu- 
sively that the fourth has nothing similar, when Jesus effects a 
miracle of healing he almost invariably forbids the person cured to 
promulgate the event, in these or similar words, ^pa fifj6evl elivqg ; 
e. g. the leper, Matt. viii. 4 ; parall. ; the blind men, Matt ix. 30 ; 
a multitude of the healed. Matt. xii. 16; the parents of the resusci- 
tated damsel, Mark v. 43 ; above all he enjoins silence on the de- 
moniacs, Mark i. 34 iii. 12.; and John v. 13, it is said, after the 
cure of the man at the pool of Bethesda, Jesus had conveyed himn 
sdf away^ a miUtitude being in that place. Thus also he forbade 
the three who were with him on the mount of the Transfiguration, 
to publish the scene they had witnessed, (Matt xviL 9) ; and after 
the confession of Peter, he charges the disciples to tell no man the 
conviction it expressed (Luke ix. 21). This prohibition of Jesus 
could hardly, as most commentators suppose,* be determined by 
various circumstantial motives, at one time having relation to the 
disposition of the person healed, at another to the humour of the 
people, at another to the situation of Jesus : rather, as there is an 
essential similarity in the conditions under which he lays this in- 
junction on the people, if we discern a probable motive for it on 
any occasion, we are warranted in applying the same motive to the re- 
maining cases. This motive is scarcely any other than the desire that 
the belief that he was the Messiah should not be too widely spread. 
When (Mark L 34) Jesus would not allow the ejected demons to 
speak becaicse they knew him, when he charged the multitudes 
taat they should not make him known (Matt. xii. 16), he evidently 
intended that the former should not proclaim him in the character 
in which their more penetrative, demoniacal glance had viewed him, 
nor the latter in that revealed by the miraculous cure he had 
wrought on them — in short, they were not to betray their know- 
ledge that he was the Messiah. As a reason for this wish on the 
part of Jesus, it has been alleged, on the strength of John vL 15., 
that he sought to avoid awakening the political idea of the Mes- 
siah's kingdom in the popular mmd, with the disturbance which 
would be its inevitable resultf This would be a valid reason ; but 
the synoptical writers represent the wish, partly as the effect of hu- 
mility;} Matthew, in connexion with a prohibition of the kind al- 
luded to, applying to Jesus a passage in Isaiah (xlii. 1 Q where 
the servant of God is said to be distinguished by his stillness and 
unobtrusiveness: partly, and in a greater degree, as the effect of an 

♦ Fritzsche, in Matth. p. 809. comp. 862. Olshausen, S. 266. f Fritwchc, p. 852. 
Olshauaen, ut sup. % The opponte view is held by the Fragmentiat, who thinka the pio- 
hibition waa intended to atimnlate the popular eagerneaa. 
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apprehension that the Messiah, at least such an one as Jesus, would 
be at once proscribed bj the Jewish hierarchy. 

From all this it might appear that Jesus was restrained merely 
bj external motives, firom the open declaration of his messiahship, 
and that his own conviction of it existed firom the first in equal 
strength; but this conclusion cannot be maintained in the face of 
the consideration above mentioned, that Jesus began his career with 
the same announcement as the Baptist, an announcement which can 
scarcely have more than one import — an exhortation to prepare for 
a coming Messiah. The most natural supposition is that Jesus, first 
the disciple of the Baptist, and afterwards his successor, in preach* 
ing repentance and the i^proach of the kingdom of heaven, took 
onginallj the same position as his former master in relation to the 
messianic kingdom, nothwithstanding the greater reach and liberality 
of his mind, and only gradually attained the elevation of thinking 
himself the Messiah. This supposition explains in the simplest 
manner the prohibition we have been considering, especially that 
annexed to the confession of Peter. For as often as the thought 
that he might be the Messiah suggested itself to others, and was 
presented to him from without, Jesus must have shrunk, as if ap- 
palled, to hear confidently uttered that which he scarcely ventured 
to surmise, or which had but recently become clear to himself. As, 
however, the evangelists often put such prohibitions into the mouth 
of Jesus unseasonably, (witness the occasion mentioned, Matt. viiL 
4, when after a cure effected before a crowd of spectators, it was of 
little avail to enjoin secrecy on the cured,*) it is probable that evan- 
gelical tradition, enamoui*ed of the mysteriousness that lay in this 
incognito of Jesus,t unhistorically multiplied the instances of its 
adoption. 

§ 63. JESUS, THE SON OF GOD. 

In Luke L 35, we find the narrowest and most literal interpre- 
tation of the expression, 6 vlog tov Seov ; namely, as derived from 
his conception by means of the Holy Ghost On the contrary, the 
widest moral and metaphorical sense is given to the expression in 
Matt. V. 45, where those who imitate the love of God towards his 
enemies are called the sons of the Father in heaven. There is an 
intermediate sense which we may term the metaphysical, because 
while it includes more than mere conformity of wiU, it is distinct 
from the notion of actual paternity, and implies a spiritual commu- 
nity of being. In this sense it is profusely employed and referred 
to in the fourth gospel ; as when Jesus says that he speaks and 
does nothing of himself but only what as a son he has learned fix)m 
the Father (v. 19 ; xii. 49, and dsewhere), who, moreover, is in him 
(xviL 21), and nothwithstanding his exaltation over him (xiv. 28), 
is yet one with him (x. 30). There is yet a fourth sense in which 
* Friusche, S. 809. f G^mp* SchleiermadMr, aber den Lakaa, 8. 74. 
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the expression is presented. When (Matt. iv. 3) the deril challenges 
Jesus to change the stones into bread, making the supposition, If 
thou be the Son of God; when Nathanael says to Jesus, Thou art 
the Son of Ood^ the King of Israel (John i. 49) ; when Peter con- 
fesses, Thou art the Christy the Son of the living God (Matt. xvi. 
16; conip. John vi. 69); when Martha thus expresses her faith in 
Jesus, I believe that thou art the Christy the Son of Ood (John xi. 
27^ ; when the high priest adjures Jesus to tell him if he be the 
Caristy the Son of Ood (Matt xxvi. 63): it is obvious that the devil 
means nothing more than, If thou be tne Messiah ; and that in the 
other passages the vlhq rot; Btorb, united as it is with ^ifnhq and 
PaaiX£i>g, is but an appellation of the Messiah. 

In Hos. xi. 1, Exod. iv. 22, the people of Israel, and in 2 Sam« 
viL 14, Ps. iL 7, (comp. Ixxxix. 28) the king of that people, are 
called the son and the first-bom of God. The kings (as also the 
people) of Israel had this appellation, in virtue of the love which 
Jehovah bore them, and the tutelary care which he exercised over 
them (2 Sam vii. 14) ; and from the second psalm we gather the 
£Etrther reason, that as earthly kings choose their sons to reign with 
or under them, so the Israelitish kings were invested by Jehovah, 
the supreme ruler, with the government of his favourite province. 
Thus the designation was originally applicable to every Israelitish 
king who adhered to the principle of the theocracy; but when the 
messianic idea was developed, if was pre-eminently assigned to the 
Messiah, as the best-beloved Son, and the most powerfm vicegerent 
of God on earth.* 

If, then, such was the original historical signification of the epi- 
thet. Son of Godj as applied to the Messiah, we have to ask : is it 
S^ssible that Jesus used it of himself in this signification only, or 
d he use it also in either of the three senses previously adduced ? 
The narrowest, the merely physical import of the term is not put 
into the mouth of Jesus, but into that of the annunciating angel, 
Luke i. 35 ; and for this the evangelist alone is responsible. In the 
intermediate, metaphysical sense, implying imity of essence and com- 
munity of existence with God, it might possibly have been under- 
stood by Jesus, supposing him to have remodelled in his own con- 
ceptions the theocratic interpretation current among his compatriots. 
It is true that the abundant expressions having this tendency in the 
gospel of John, appear to contradict those of Jesus on an occasion 
recorded by the synoptical writers (Mark x. 17 f. ; Luke xviii. 18 f.), 
when to a disciple who accosts him as Good Master^ he replies : 
Why caUest thou me good? there is none good but one^ that is 
God. Here Jesus so tenaciously maintains the distinction between 
himself and God, that he renounces the predicate of (perfect) good- 
ness, and insists on its appropriation to God aloncf Olsiiausen 

* Comp. the excellent treatise of Paalus on the following qaesdon in the Etnl. sum 
Leben Jesn, 1, a., 2d f* f Even if a different reading be adopted for the parallel paeaag* 
in Matthew (xix. 16 f.), it must remain questionable whether his statement desorre the 
preference to that of the two other erangeliats. 
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snpposes that this rejection related solely to the particular circum- 
stances of the disciple addressed, who regarding Jesus as a merely 
human teacher, ought not from his point of view to have given him 
a divine epithet, and that it was not intended by Jesus as a denial 
that he was, according to a just estimate of his character, actually the 
dyaBb^ in whom the one good Being was reflected as in a mirror ; 
but this is to take for granted what is first to be proved, namely, 
that the declarations of Jesus concerning himself in the fourth gos- 
pel are on a level as to credibility with those recorded by the synop- 
tical writers. Two of these writers cite some words of Jesus which 
have an important bearing on our present subject : AU things are 
delivered to me of my Father: and no man knoweth the Son but 
the Father : neitJter knoweth any man the Father j but the Son^ and 
he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him^ Matt xi. 27. Taking 
this passage in connexion with the one before quoted, we must infer 
that Jesus had indeed an intimate communion of thought and will 
with God, but under such limitations, that the attribute of perfect 
goodness, as well as of absolute knowledge (e. g. of the day and hour 
of tlie last day, Mark xiii. 32 paralL) belonged exclusively to Grod, 
and hence the boundary line between divine and human was strictly 
preserved. Even in the fourth gospel Jesus declares. My Father 
is greater than /, 6 ttot^p /aw fieifaw /«w karl, (xiv. 28), but this 
slight echo of the synoptical statement does not remove the diffi- 
culty of conciliating the numerous discourses of a totally different 
tenor in the former, with the rejection of the epithet ayaffb^ in the 
latter. It is surprising, too, that Jesus in the fourth gospel appears 
altogether ignorant of the theocratic sense of the expression vlhq tov 
Oeov, and can only vindicate his use of it in the metaphysical sense, 
by retreating to its vague and metaphorical application. When, 
namely, (John x. 34 ff.) to justify his assumption of this title, he 
adduces the scriptural application of the term Oeol to other men, 
such as princes and magistrates, we are at a loss to understand why 
Jesus should resort to this remote and precarious argument, when 
close at hand lay the far more cogent one, that in the Old Testa- 
ment, a theocratic king of Israel, or according to the customary in- 
terpretation of the most striking passages, the Messiah, is called the 
Son of Jehovah, and that therefore he, having declared himself to 
be the Messiah (v. 25), mi^ht consistently claim this appellation. 

With respect to the light in which Jesus was viewed as the Son 
of Gk)d by others, we may remark that in the addresses of well-af- 
fected persons the title is often so associated as to be obviously a 
mere synonym of Xpiarb^, and this even in the fourth gospel ; while 
on the other hand the contentious 'lovdaZoi of this gospel seem in 
their objections as ignorant as Jesus in his defence, of the theo- 
cratic, and only notice the metaphysical meaning of the expression. 
It is true that, even in the sjmoptical gospels, when Jesus answers 
affirmatively the question whether he be the Christ, the Son of the 
living God (Matt. xxvL 65 par.), the high priest taxes him with bias- 
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phemy; but he refers merely to what he considers the unwarranted 
arrogation of the theocratic dignity of the Messiah, whereas in the 
fourth gospel, when Jesus represents himself as the Son of God (v. 
17 f. X. 30 ff.) the Jews seek to kill him for the express reason that 
he thereby makes himself Itrov tw 6e<^, nay even iavrbv Otbv, Ac- 
cording to the synoptical writers, the high priest so unhesitatingly 
considers the idea of the Son of God to pertain to that of the Mes- 
siah, that he associates the two titles as if they were interchangeable, 
in the question he addresses to Jesus : on the contrary the Jews in 
the Gospel of John regard the one idea as so far transcending the 
other, that they listen patiently to the declaration of Jesus that he 
is the Messiah (x. 25^, but as soon as he begins to claim to be the 
Son of God, they take up stones to stone him. In the synoptical 
gospels the reproach cast on Jesus is, that being a common man, he 
gives himself out for the Messiah ; in the fourth gospel, that being 
a mere man, he gives himself out for a divine being. Hence Ols- 
hausen and others have justly insisted that in those passages of the 
latter gospel to which our remarks have reference, the vloq tov Seov 
is not synonymous with Messiah, but is a name far transcending the 
ordinaiy idea of the Messiah ;* they are not, however, warranted in 
concluding that therefore in the first three evangelists alsof the same 
expression imports more than the Messiah. For the only legitimate 
interpretation of the hieh priest's question in Matthew makes 6 vihg 
TOV Oeov a synonym of o Xptarh^j and though in the parallel passage 
of Luke, the judges first ask Jesus if he be the Christ (xx. 67.) ? 
and when he declines a direct answer, — ^predicting that they will be- 
hold the Son of Man seated at the right hand of God, — ^hastily in- 
terrupt him with the question. Art thou the Son of God? (v. 70) ; 
yet, after receiving what they consider an affirmative answer, they 
accuse him before Pilate as one who pretends to be Christ, a king 
(xxiii. 2), thus clearly showing that Son of Man, Son of God, and 
Messiah, must have been regarded as interchangeable terms. It 
must therefore be conceded that there is a discrepancy on this point 
between the synoptical writers and John, and perhaps also an in- 
consistency of the latter with himself; for in several addresses to 
Jesus he retains the customary form, which associated Son of Ood 
with Christ or King of Isrady without being conscious of the dis- 
tinction between the signification which vlh^ r. 6. must have in such 
a connexion, and that in which he used it elsewhere — a want of per- 
ception which habitual forms of expression are calculated to induce. 
We have before cited examples of this oversight in the fourth evan- 
gelist (John i. 49. vi. 69. xii 27). 

The author of the Probabilia reasonably considers it suspicious 
that, in the fourth gospel, Jesus and his opponents should appear 
entirely ignorant of the theocratic sense which is elsewhere attached 
to the expression 6 vlhg tov Seov^ and which must have been more 
familiar to the Jews than any other, unless we suppose some of 

« Bibl Ckmun. 2, S. 180, 25a f OUhauflen ut sup. 1, S. 108 ff 
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them to have partaken of Alexandrian culture. To such, we grant, 
as well as to the fourth evangelist, judging from his prologue, the 
metaphysical relation of the Myog fwvoyev^^ to Qod would be the 
most cherished association. 



§ 64 THE DIVINE MISSION AND AUTHORITY OP JESUS — ^HIS PRB- 

EXISTENCE. 

The four evangelists are in unison as to the declaration of Jesus 
concerning his divine mission and authority. Like every prophet, 
he is sent by Grod (Matt. x. 40. John v. 23 f. 56 f.), acts and speaks 
by the authority, and under the immediate guidance of Grod (John v. 
19 ff.), and exclusively possesses an adequate knowledge of God, 
which it is his office to impart to men (^Latt. xi. 27. John iii. 13)« 
To him, as the Messiah, all power is given (Matt. xi. 27); first, over 
the kingdom which he is appointed to found and to rule with all its 
members (John x. 29. xviL 6) ; next, over mankind in general (John 
xvii. 2), and even external nature (Matt, xxviii. 18) ; consequently, 
should the interests of the messianic kingdom demand it, power to 
efiect a thorough revolution in the whole world. At the fixture com- 
mencement of his reign, Jesus, as Messiah, is authorized to awake 
the dead (John v. 28.), and to sit as a judge, separating those worthy 
to partake of the heavenly kingdom from the unworthy (Matt. xxv. 
31 ff. John V. 22. 29.) ; offices which Jewish opinion attributed to 
the Messiah,* and which Jesus, once convinced of his messiahship^ 
would necessarily transfer to himself. 

The evangelists are not equally unanimous on another point. 
According to the synoptical writers, Jesus claims, it is true, the 
highest human dignity, and the most exalted relation with Grod„ for 
the present and future, but he never refers to an existence anterior 
to his earthly career: in the fourth gospel, on the contrary, we find, 
several discourses of Jesus which contain the repeated ass^tioix of 
such a pre-existence. We grant that when Jesus describes himeelf 
as coming down from heaven (John iii. 13. xvL 28.), the es^Mressipn, 
taken alone, may be understood as a merely figurative intimation of 
his superhuman origin. It is more difficult, but periiaps admissible, 
to interpret, with the Socinian Crell, the declaration of Jesus Before 
Abraham waa^ I am^ Tvplv 'A)3pad/i yeviaQax, ky<i efyu^ (John viii. 
58.), as referring to a purely ideal existence in the pre-determination. 
of God ; but scarcely possible to consider the prayer ta th^s Father 
(John xviL 5.) to confirm the 66^a {glo7*y\ which Jesus; had with. 
Him before lite world was, irpb tov rbv icoafiov elcu, as an entreaty 
for the communication of a glory predestined for Jesus from eternity. 
But the language of Jesus, John vi. 62., where he speaks of the Son, 
of Man reascending dvck^aiveiv where he was before Snov ffv rb nphi 
repoVy is, in its intrinsic meaning, as well as in that which, is r^ 

* Bertholdt, Christol. Jadcr. §§8, 35, 42. 

2a 
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fleeted on it from other passages, unequivocally signlficatire of 
actual, not merely ideal, pre-existence. 

It has been already conjectured* that these expressions, or at 
least the adaptation of them to a real pre-existence, are derived, not 
from Jesus, but from the author of the fourth gospel, with whose 
opinions, as propounded in his introduction, they specifically agree ; 
for if the Word was in the beginning with God \^v Apj^ Trphg rbv 
Oedv)^ Jesus, in whom it was made fiesh^ might attribute to himself 
an existence before Abraham, and a participation of glory with the 
Father before the foundation of the world. Nevertheless, we are 
not warranted in adopting this view, unless it can be shown, that 
neither was the idea of the pre-existence of the Messiah extant 
among the Jews of Palestine before the time of Jesus, nor is it prob- 
able that Jesus attained such a notion, independently of the ideas 
peculiar to his age and nation. 

The latter supposition, that Jesus spoke from his own me- 
mory of his pre-human and pre^mundane existence, is liable to 
comparison with dangerous parallels in the history of Pythagoras, 
Ennius, and Apollonius of Tyana, whose alleged reminiscenses of 
individual states which they had experienced prior to their birth,t 
are now generally regarded either as subsequent fables, or as enthu- 
siastic self-delusions of tlK)sc celebrated men. For the other alterna- 
tive, that the idea in question was common to the Jewish nation, a 
presumption may be found in the description, already quoted from 
Daniel, of the Son of Man coming in the clouds of heaven, since the 
author, possibly, and, at all events, many readers, imagined that per- 
sonage to be a superhuman being, dwelling beforehand with God, 
like the angels. But that every one who referred this passage to the 
Messiah, or that Jesus in particular, associated with it the notion of 
a pre-existence, is not to be proved ; for, if we exclude the represen- 
tation of John, Jesus depicts his coming in the clouds of heaven, 
not as if he had come as a visitant to earth from his home in heaven, 
but, according to JVIatt. xxvL 65. (comp. xxiv. 25), as if he, the 
earth-bom, after the completion of his earthly course, would be re- 
ceived into heaven, and from thence would return to establish his 
kingdom : thus making the coming from heaven not necessarily in- 
clude the idea of pre-existence. We find in the Proverbs, in Sirach, 
and the Book of Wisdom, the idea of a personified and even hypo- 
stasized Wisdom of Grod, and in the Psalms and Prophets, strongly 
marked personifications of the Divine word \X and it is especially 
worthy of note, that the later Jews, in their horror of anthropomor- 
phism in the idea of the Divine being, attributed his speech, appear- 
ance, and immediate agency, to the Word (fc^ia'^Ta) or the dwMing 
place (Hi^nD'^SlB) of •^hovah, as may be seen in the venerable! 

* BwtaclmeWer, Prob»b. p, 69. \ Porphyr. ViU Pytlwg. 26 f. Jamblich. 14, C3 
Dbg. Laert. viii. 4 f. 14. Bauer, Apollonius von Tyana, p. 64 f. 98 f. 185 f. ^ See a 
Dotiticatiop and exposition of the papsagffl in Liicke, Comni. zuni Ev. Joh. 1, S. 211 fL 
I Witter, >i'''^nl^el»«o. P- 10. Comp. Ue Wette, £luleit. in dat A. T. $. 58. 
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Tammi of Onkdos.* These expressions, at first mere paraphrases 
of the name of God, soon received the mystical signification of a 
veritable hypostasis, of a being, at once distinct from, and one with 
God. As most of the revelations and interpositions of God, whose 
organ this personified Word was considered to be, were designed in 
favour of the Israelitish people, it was natural for them to assign 
to the manifestation which was still awaited from Him, and wliicli 
was to be the crowning benefit of Israel, — the manifestation, namely, 
of the Messiah, — a peculiar relation with the Word or Shechina.t 
From this germ sprang the opinion that with the Messiah the She- 
china would appear, and tliat wiiat was ascribed to the Shechina 
pertained equally to the Messiah : an opinion not confined to the 
Babbins, but sanctioned by the Apostle PauL According to it, the 
Messiah was, even in the wilderness, the invisible guide and bene- 
factor of God's people (1 Cor. x. 4, 9.) ;t he was with our first 
parents in Paradise ;§ he was the agent in creation (CoL i. 16.) ; 
he even existed before the creation,|| and prior to his incarnation in 
Jesus, was in a glorious fellowship with God (PhiL iL 6.). 

As it is thus evident that, immediately after the time of Jesus, 
the idea of a pre-existence of the Messiah was incorporated in the 
higher Jewish theology, it is no far-fetched conjecture, that the same 
idea was afloat when the mind of Jesus was maturing, and that in 
his conception of himself as the Messiah, this attribute was included. 
But whether Jesus were as deeply initiated in the speculations of 
the Jewish schools as Paul, is yet a question, and as the author of 
the fourth gospel, versed in the Alexandrian doctrine of the Aoybf , 
stands alone in ascribing to Jesus the assertion of a pre-existence^ 
we are unable to decide whether we are to put the dogma to the 
account of Jesus, or of his biographer. 

§ 65. THE MESSIANIC PLAN OP JESUS — INDICATIONS OF A 
POLITICAL ELEMENT. 

The Baptist pointed to a Aiture individual, and Jesus to him- 
self^ as the founder of the kingdom of heaven. The idea of that 
messianic kingdom belonged to the Israelitish nation ; did Jesus 
hold it in the form in which it existed among his cotemporaries, or 
under modifications of his own ? 

The idea of the Messiah grew up amongst the Jews in soil half 
religious, half political: it was nurtured by national adversity, and in 
the time of Jesus, according to the testimony of the gospels, it was 

* Bertholdt, ChristoL Jiid»or. §§23—25. Comp. Liicke ut sup. a 244, note. 
i Schdttgen, ii. S. G f. % l"*^* J^ xvi. 1 : Iste (Messias) in deserto /uU rupes eccUsim 
Zumii. In Bertholdt, ut sup. p. 145. { Sohsr chadasch f. Ixxxii. 4, ap. Schottgen, 11, 
S. 440. I Nezach Israel c xxxv. f. xlviii. 1. Schmidt, Bibl. tUt KriUk u. Exegese, 1, 
S. 88; '\rV\T\ IDBTa TTiTDa- Sohar Levit. f. xlv. 66. Schottgen, it S. 486: Stpi^ 

(lumina condiia sunt, antequam mvndus canderetury, nimirum et lumen Aftsnam, 

Here we have the pre-exist^nce of the Messiah represented as a real one : for a more ideal 
conception of it, see Bereschith Rabba, sect 1, f. ill 8 (SchOttgen). 
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embodied in the expectation that the Messiah would ascend the 
throne of his ancestor David, free the Jewish people from the 
Roman yoke, and found a kingdom which would last for ever (Luke 
1. 32 f. 68 fF. Acts i. 6.). Hence our first question must be this: 
Did Jesus include this political element in his messianic plan ? 

That Jesus aspired to be a temporal ruler, has at all times been 
an allegation of the adversaries of Christianity, but has been main- 
tained by none with so much exegetical acumen as by the author 
of the Wolfenbiittel Fragments,* who, be it observed, by no means 
denies to Jesus the praise of aiming at the moral reformation of his 
nation. According to this writer, the first indication of a political 
plan on the part of Jesus is, that he unambiguously announced the 
approaching messianic kingdom, and laid down the conditions on 
which it was to be entered, without explaining what this kingdom 
was, and wherein it consisted,* as if he supposed the current idea of 
its nature to be correct. Now the fact is, that the prevalent concep- 
tion of the messianic reign had a strong political bias ; hence, when 
Jesus spoke of the Messiali's kingdom without a definition, the Jews 
could only think of an earthly dominion, and as Jesus could not 
have presupposed any other interpretation of his words, he must 
have wished to be so understood. But in opposition to this it may 
be remarked, that in the parables by which Jesus shadowed forth 
the kingdom of heaven ; in the Sermon on the Mount, in which he 
illustrates the duties of its citizens; and lastly, in his whole demeanour 
and course of action, we have suflScient evidence, that his idea of 
the messianic kingdom was peculiar to himself. There is not so 
ready a counterpoise for the difficulty, that Jesus sent the apostles, 
with whose conceptions he could not be unacquainted, to announce 
the Messiah's kingdom throughout the land (Matt. x.). These, who 
disputed which of them should be greatest in the kingdom of their 
master (Matt xviii. 1, Luke xvii. 24); of whom two petitioned for 
the seats at the right and left of the messianic king (Mark x. 35 ff.); 
who, even after the death and resurrection of Jesus, expected a res- 
toration of the kingdom to Israel (Acts i. 6;) — these had clearly from 
the beginning to the end of their intercourse with Jesus, no other 
than the popular notion of the Messiah ; when, therefore, Jesus des- 
patched them as heralds of his kingdom, it seems necessarily a part 
of his design, that they should disseminate in all places their politi- 
cal messianic idea. 

Among the discourses of Jesus there is one especially worthy of 
note in Matt. xix. 28. (comp. Luke xxii. 30.). In reply to the ques- 
tion of Peter, We have left all and followed thee ; what shall we 
have therefore t Jesus promises to his disciples that in the TroAxy- 
yzvzola^ when the Son of Man shall sit on his throne^ they also 
shall sit on twelve thrones^ judging the twelve tribes of Israel, 
That the literal import of this promise formed part of the tissue of 

* Von dem Zweck Jeau und seiner J&nger, S. 108 — 157. f Comp. Fritxsche, ia 
lIaUh.S.lU. 
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the messianic hopes cherished by the Jews of that period, is not to 
be controverted. It is ar^ed, however, that Jesus spoke figura- 
tively on this occasion, and only employed familiar Jewish images 
to convey to the apostles an assurance, that the sacrifices they had 
made here would be richly compensated in their future life by a par- 
ticipation in his glory.* But the disciples must have understood 
the promise literally, when, even after tlie resurrection of Jesus, they 
harboured anticipations of worldly greatness ; and as Jesus had had 
many proofs of this propensity, he would hardly have adopted such 
language, had he not intended to nourish their temporal hopes. 
The supposition that he did so merely to animate the courage of his 
disciples, without himself sharing their views, imputes duplicity to 
Jesus ; — a duplicity in this case quite gratuitous, since, as Olshau- 
sen justly observes, Peter's question would have been satisfactorily 
answered by any other laudatory acknowledgment of the devotion 
of the disciples. Hence it appears a fair inference, that Jesus him- 
self shared the Jewish expectations which he here sanctions ; but 
expositors have made the most desperate efforts to escape from this 
unwelcome conclusion. Some have resorted to an arbitrary altera- 
tion of the reading ;t others to the detection of irony, directed against 
the disproportion between the pretensions of the disciples, and their 
trivial services ; J others to different expedients, but all more unnat- 
ural than the admission, that Jesus, in accordance with Jewish ideas, 
here promises his disciples the dignity of being his assessors in his 
visible messianic judgment, and that he thus indicates the existence 
of a national element in his notion of the Messiah's kingdom. It is 
observable, too, tliat in the Acts (i. 7.), Jesus, even after his resur- 
rection, does not deny that he will restore the kingdom to Israel, but 
merely discourages curiosity as to the times and seasons of its re- 
storation. 

Among the actions of Jesus, his last entry into Jerusalem (Matt. 
xxi. 1 ff ) is especially appealed to as a proof that his plan was partly 
political According to the Fragmentist, all the circumstances point 
to a political design : the time which Jesus chose, — after a sufficiently 
long preparation of the people in the provinces ; the passover, which 
they visited in great numbers ; the animal on which he rode, and by 
which, from a popular interpretation of a passage in Zachariah, he 
announced himdcU' as the destined King of Jerusalem ; the approval 
which he pronoimces when the people receive him with a royd greet- 
ing; the violent procedure wmch he hazards in the temple; and 
finally, his severe philippic on the higher class of the Jews (Matt. 
xxiiL), at the close of which he seeks to awe them into a reception 
of him as their messianic king, by the threat that he will show him- 
self to them no more in any other guise. 

* Kain6l, Ck>ixiin. in Matt. p. 518. OlshaaacD a1m>, p. 744, tudenUnds the disooone 
aymbolicmlly, though he attaches to it a different meaning, f Paulua, exeget. Handb. 2, 
S. 618, t X ^«^> in Winer*a ezeg. Stndien, 1, 69, tL 
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§ 66. DATA FOR THE PURE SPIRITUALITY OF THE MESSIANIC PI-AH 
OF JESUS — ^BALANCE. 

Nowhere in our evangelical narratives is there a trace of Jesns 
having sought to form a political party. On the contrary, he with- 
draws from the eagerness of the people to make him a king (John 
vi 15.); he declares that the messianic kingdom comes not with 
observation, but is to be sought for in the recesses of the soul (Luke 
xvii. 20 £) ; it is his principle to unite obedience to God with obe- 
dience to temporal authority, even when heathen (Matt. xxii. 21.) ; 
on his solemn entry into the capital, he chooses to ride the animal 
of peace, and afterwards escapes from the multitude, instead of using 
their excitement for the purposes of his ambition ; lastly, he main- 
tains before his judge, that his kingdom is not fro7n hence ovk kv- 
revSev^ is not of this world w* U tov tcdafwv tovtov (John xvL 36.), 
and we have no reason in this instance to question either his or the 
evangelist's veracity. 

1 hus we have a series of indications to counterbalance those de- 
tailed in the preceding section. The adversaries of Christianity 
have held exclusively to the arguments for a political, or rather a 
revolutionary, project, on the part of Jesus, while the orthodox the- 
ologians adhere to those only which tell for the pure spirituality of 
his plan ;* and each party has laboured to invalidate by hermeneu- 
tical skill the passages unfavourable to its theory. It has of late 
been acknowledged that both are equally partial, and that there is 
need of arbitration between them. 

This has been attempted chiefly by supposing an earlier and a 
later form of the plan of Jesus.f Althougn, it has been said, the 
moral improvement and religious elevation of his people were from 
the first the primary object of Jesus, he nevertheless, in the begin- 
ning of his pubUc life, cherished the hope of reviving, by means of 
this internal regeneration, the external glories of the theocracy, when 
he should be acknowledged by his nation as the Messiah, and thereby 
be constituted the supreme authority in the state. But in the dis- 
appointment of this hope, he recognized the Divine rejection of every 
political element in his plan, and thenceforth refined it into pure 
spirituality. It is held to be a presumption in favour of such a 
change in the plan of Jesus, that there is a gladness diffused over 
his first appearance, which gives place to melancholy in the latter 
period of his ministry ; that instead of the acceptable year of the 
Lord, announced in his initiative address at Nazareth, sorrow is the 
burthen of his later discourses, and he explicitly says of Jerusalem, 
that he had attempted to save it, but that now its fall, both religious 

* So ReinhArd, Qber den Plan, welchen der Stifter der christlicben Religion znm 
Besten der Menschheit entw»rf. S. 57 ff. (4te Anfl.) f Paulua, Leben Jeen 1. B. S. 85, 
94, 106 ff. ; A'entorini, 2, S. 810 f. Base, Leben Jesu, 1 ed. § § 49, 60. (comp. thaoL 
Streitechrift, 1, S. 61 ff.), thoagh with apparent relucUnce, and he now mainUins that 
Jesus had risen above the political notion of the messianic kingdom before his public ap- 
pearance. 
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and political, was inevitable. As, however, the evangelists do not 
keep the events and discourses proper to these distinct periods within 
their respective limits, but happen to give the two most important 
data for the imputation of a political design to Jesus (namely the 
promise of the twelve thrones and the public entrance into the capi- 
tal,) near the close of his life ; we must attribute to these writers a 
chronological confusion, as in the case of the relation which the 
views of Jesus bore to the messianic idea in general : unless as an 
alternative it be conceivable, that Jesus uttered during the same pe- 
riod, the declarations which seem to indicate, and those which dis- 
claim, a political design. 

This, in our apprehension, is not inconceivable ; for Jesus might 
anticipate a icadi^eadcu knl Spdvovg for himself and his disciples, not 
regarding the means of its attainment as a political revolution, but 
as a revolution to be effected hj the immediate interposition of God. 
That such was his view may be inferred fix>m his placing that 
judiciary appearance of his disciples in the tTakiYyeveota ; for this 
was not a poUtical revolution, any more than a spiritual regene- 
ration, — ^it was a resurrection of the dead, which God was to effect 
through the agency of the Messiah, and which was to usher in the 
messianic times.t Jesus certainly expected to restore the throne of 
David, and with his disciples to govern a liberated people ; in no 
decree, however, did he rest his hopes on the sword of human 
adherents (Luke xxii. 38. Matt. xxvi. 52.), but on the legions of 
angels, which his heavenly Father could send him (Matt. xxvL 63). 
Wherever he speaks of coming in his messianic glory, he depicts 
himself surrounded by angels and heavenly powers (Matt xvi. 27, 
xxiv. 30 f. XXV. 31 ; John L 52.) ; before the majesty of the Son 
of Man, coming in the clouds of heaven, all nations are to bow 
without the coercion of the sword, and at the sound of the angel's 
trumpet, are to present themselves, with the awakened dead, before 
the judgment-seat of the Messiah and his twelve apostles. All this 
Jesus would not bring to pass of his own will, but he waited for a 
signal from his heavenly Father, who alone knew the appropriate 
time for this catastrophe (Mark xiii. 32.), and he apparently was 
not disconcerted when his end approached without his having 
received the expected intimation. They who shrink from this -view, 
merely because they conceive that it makes Jesus an enthusiast,! 
will do well to reflect how closely such hopes corresponded with the 
long cherished messianic idea of the Jews,} and how easily, in that 
day of supematuralism, and in a nation segregated by the peculi- 
arities of its fiiith, an idea, in itself extravagant, if only it were 
consistent, and had, in some of its aspects, truth and dignity, might 
allure even a reasonable man beneath its influence. 

With respect to that which awaits the righteous after judg- 
ment, — everlasting life in the kingdom of the Father, — it is true 

* Fritzache, in MaUh. p. 606 £ f ^ ^«tte, BibL Dogm. J 216. t Beitholdt, 
ChristoL Jndasor. Jf 80 £ 
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that Jesus, in accordance with Jewish notions,* compares it to a ' 
feast (Matt. viii. 11 ; xxii. 2 ff.), at which he hopes himself to taste 
the fpuit of the vine (Matt, xxvi, 29.), and to celebrate the passover 
(Luke xxii. 16.): but his declaration that in the aluv fiiX^AJv the 
organic relation between the sexes will cease, and men will be like 
the angels {ladyyekoi^ Luke xx. 35 ff.), seems more or less to reduce 
the above discourses to a merely symbolical significance. 

Thus we conclude that the messianic hope of Jesus was not 
political, nor even merely earthly, for he referred its fulfilment to 
supernatural means, and to a supermundane theatre (the regenerated 
earth) : as little was it a purely spiritual hope, in the modem sense 
of the term, for it included important and unprecedented changes 
in the external condition of things : but it was the national, theo- 
cratic hope, spiritualized and ennobled by his own peculiar moral 
and religious views. 

§ 67. THE RELATION OF JESUS TO THE MOSAIC LAW. 

The mosaic institutions were actually extinguished in the church 
of which Jesus was the founder ; hence it is natural to suppose that 
their abolition formed a part of liis design: — a reach of vision, 
beyond the horizon of the ceremonial worship of his age and country, 
of which apologists have been ever anxious to prove that he was 
possessed.! Neither are there wanting speeches and actions of 
Jesus which seem to favour their effort. Whenever he details the 
conditions of participation in the kingdom of heaven, as in the 
sermon on the mount, he insists, not on the observance of the Mo- 
saic ritual, but on the spirit of religion and morality ; he attaches 
no value to fasting, praying, and almsgiving, unless accompanied by 
a coiTcsponding bent of mind (Matt. vi. I — 18) ; the two main ele- 
ments of the Mosaic worship, sacrifice and the keeping of sabbaths 
and feasts, he not only nowhere enjoins, but puts a marked slight 
on the former, by commending the scribe who declared that the 
love of God and one's neighbour was more than whole burnt" 
offerings and sacAJices, as one not far from the kingdom of 
God (Mark xii. 23 f.)4 and he ran counter in action as well as in 
speech to the customary mode of celebrating the Sabbath (Matt. 
xiL 1 — 13; Mark ii. 23 — 28; iii. 1 — 5; Luke vi. 1 — 10; xiii. 
10. ff. ; xiv, 1. ff. ; John v. 5. ff. ; vii. 22 ; ix. 1. ff.), of which in 
his character of Son of Man he claimed to be Lord. The Jews, 
too, appear to have expected a revision of the Mosaic law by their 
Messiah. § A somewhat analogous sense is couched in the decla- 
rations attributed by the fourth evangelist to Jesus (iL 19) ; ]^Iat- 
thew (xxvi. 61.) and Mark (xiv. 58.) represent him as being accused 
by false witnesses of saying, I am able to destroy (John, destroy) 

* Berthold, Christ Jud. j 89. f E. g. Relnhard, Plan Jesu, S. U £ % ^or an 
exaggeration in the Ebionite Gospel, vid. Epiphanius, lueres. xxx. 16. j Bertholdt, ut 
fup. { 81. 
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the temple of God (Mark, that is made with hands)^ and to build 
it in three days (Mark, I will build another made without hands). 
The author of the Acts has something similar as an article of accu- 
sation against Stephen, but instead oi the latter half of the sentence 
it is thus added, and (he i. e. Jesus) shall change the customs 
which Moses delivered us ; and perhaps this may be regarded as 
aa authentic comment on the less explicit text In general it may 
be said that to one who, like Jesus, is so far alive to the absolute 
value of the internal compared with the external, of the bent of the 
entire disposition compared with isolated acts, that he pronounces 
the love of God and our neighbour to be the essence of the law 
(Matt xxii. 36 ff.), — to him it cannot be a secret, that all precepts 
of the law which do not bear on these two points are unessential. 
But the argument apparently most decisive of a design on the 
part of Jesus to abolish the Mosaic worship, is furnished by his 
prediction that the temple, the centre of Jewish worship (Matt, 
xxiv. 2, parall.), would be destroyed, and that the adoration of 
God would be freed from local fetters, and become purely spiritual 
(John iv. 21 ff.). 

The al)ove, however, presents only one aspect of the position 
assumed by Jesus towards the Mosaic law ; there are also data for 
the belief that he did not meditate the overthrow of the ancient 
constitution of his country. Tiiis side of the question has been, at 
a former period, and from easily-conceived reasons, the one which 
the enemies of Christianity in its ecclesiastical form, have chosen 
to exhibit ;* but it is only in recent times that, the theological 
horizon being extended, the unprejudiced expositors of the cliurchf 
have acknowledged its existence. In the first place, during his life 
Jesus remains faithful to the paternal law ; he attends the synagogue 
on the sabbath, journeys to Jerusalem at the time of the feast, and 
eats of the paschal lamb with his disciples. It is true that he heals 
on the sabbath, allows his disciples to pluck ears of com (Matt xii. 

1. ff.), and requires no fasting or washing before meat in his society 
(Matt. iv. 14; xv. 2). But the Mosaic law concerning the sabbath 
simply prescribed cessation from common labour, Ji^axio, (Exod. 
XX. 8. ff. ; xxxi. 12. ff. ; Deut. v. 12. ff.), including ploughing, 
reaping, (Ex. xxxi v. 21), gathering of sticks (Numb. xv. 32. ff.) 
and similar work, and it was only the spirit of petty observance, the 
growth of a later age, that made it an offence to perform cures, or 
pluck a few ears of com. J The washing of hands before eating was 
but a rabbinical custom ;§ in the law one general yearly fast was 
alone prescribed (I^ev. xvi. 29 ff. ; xxiii. 27 ff.) and no private 
fasting required ; hence Jesus cannot be convicted of infringing the 

Srecepts of Moses. || In that very sermon on the mount in which 
esus exalts spiritual religion so far above all ritual, he clearly 

* This is done the most concisely in the Wolfenbiittel Fragments, von dem Zweck u. 
i. t S. 66 £ t Especially Fritzsche, in Matt. S. 214 ff. % Winer, bibL Kealwurterbuch, 

2, S. 406 ff. § Comp. Paulas, exeg. Handb. 2, S. 273. | Winer, bibL Realw. 1. Bd. 
8.426. 
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presupposes' the continuation of sacrifices (Matt. v. 23 f.), and de- 
clares that he is not come to destroy the law and the prophets, but 
to fulfil (Matt. V. 17.). Even if KXrjpdacu^ in all probability, refers 
chiefly to the accomplishment of the Old Testament prophecies, ov« 
flkdbv KaraXvacu must at the same time be understood of the con- 
servation of the ]Hosaic law, since in the context, perpetuity is 
promised to its smallest letter, and he who represents its lightest 
precept as not obligatory, is threatened with the lowest rank in the 
kingdom of heaven.* Li accordance with this, the apostles adhered 
strictly to the Mosaic law, even after the Feast of Pentecost ; they 
went at the hour of prayer into the temple (Acts iii. 1.), clung to 
the synagogues and to the Mosaic injunctions respecting food (x. 14), 
and were unable to appeal to any express declaration of Jesus as a 
sanction for the procedure of Barnabas and Paul, when the judaizing 
party complained of their baptizing Gentiles without laying on them 
the burthen of the Mosaic law. 

This apparent contradiction in the conduct and language of Je- 
sus, lias been apologetically explained by the supposition, that not 
only the personal obedience of Jesus to the law, but also his decla- 
rations in its favour, were a necessary concession to the views of his 
cotemporaries, who would at once have withdrawn their confidence 
from him, liad he announced himself as the destroyer of their holy 
and venerated law.f We allow that the obedience of Jesus to the 
law in his own person, might be explained in the same way as that 
of Paul, which, on his own showing, was a measure of mere ex- 
pediency (1 Cor. ix. 20. comp. Acts xvi. 3.). But the strong de- 
clarations of Jesus concerning the perpetuity of the law, and the 
guilt of him who dares to violate its lightest precept, cannot pos- 
sibly be derived from the principle of concession ; for to pronounce 
that indispensable, which one secretly holds superfluous, and which 
one even seeks to bring gradually into disuse, would, leaving hon- 
esty out of the question, be in the last degree injudicious. 

Hence others have made a distinction between the moral and 
the ritual law, and referred the declaration of Jesus that he wished 
not to abrogate the law, to the former alone, which he extricated 
from a web of trivial ceremonies, and embodied in his own exam- 
ple.} But such a distinction is not found in those striking passages 
from the Sermon on the Mount ; rather, in the vofwg and 'rTpo(l>7jTai, 
the law and the prqp/tets^ we have the most comprehensive desig- 
nation of the whole religious constitution of the Old Testament,§ 
and under the most trivial commandment, and the smallest letter of 
the law, alike pronounced imperishable, we cannot well understand 
any thing else than the ceremonial precepts. || 

A happier distinction is that between really Mosaic institutes, 
and their traditional amplifications. f It is certain that the Sabbath 

* Fritzsche, S. 214 ff, f Reinhard, S. 15 AT. Planck, Geschichte des ChriBtenthama 
in der Periode seiner EinfQhrung, 1, S. 175 ff. % De Wette, bibl Dogm. § 210. § Frits- 
sche, S. 214. || Vid. the Fragmentiat, S. G9i \ Paulua, ezeg, Handb. 1, B. S. 600 & 
Leben Jeau, 1, a, S* 296, 812. 
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cores of Jesus, his neglect of the pedantic ablutions before eating, 
and the like, ran counter, not to Moses, but to later rabbinical re- 
quirements, and several discourses of Jesus turn upon this distinc- 
tion. Matt. XV. 3 ff., Jesus places the commandment of God in 
opposition to the tradition of the elders, and Matt, xxiii. 23, he de- 
cmres that where thej are compatible, the former may be observed 
without rejecting the latter, in which case he admonishes the people 
to do all that the Scribes and Pharisees enjoin ; where on the con- 
trary, either the one or the other only can be respected, he decides 
that it is better to transgress the tradition of the Elders, than the 
commandment of God as given by Moses (Matt. xv. 3 ff). He 
describes the mass of traditional precepts, as a burthen grievous to 
be borne, which he would remove from the oppressed people, sub- 
stituting his own light burthen and easy yoke ; whence it may be 
seen, that with all his forbearance towards existing institutions, so 
&r as they were not positively jiemicious, it was his intention that 
all these ccnnmandments of nien^ as plants which his heavenly Fa- 
ther had not planted, should be rooted up (xv. 9. 13.). The majority 
of the Pharisaical precepts referred to externals, and had the effect 
of burying the noble morality of the Mosaic law under a heap of 
ceremonial observances ; a gift to the temple sufficed to absolve the 
giver from his filial duties (xv. 5.), and the payment of tithe of 
anise and cummin superseded justice, mercy and faith (xxiii. 23.). 
Hence this distinction is in some degree identical with the former, 
since in the rabbinical institutes it was their merely ceremonial ten- 
dency that Jesus censured, while, in the Mosaic law, it was the 
kernel of religion and morality that he chiefly valued. It must only 
not be contended tliat he regarded the Mosaic law as permanent 
solely in its spiritual part, for the passages quoted, especially from 
the Sermon on the Mount, clearly show that he did not contemplate 
the abolition of the merely ritual precepts. 

Jesus, supposing that he had discerned morality and the spirit- 
ual worship of Gt)d to be the sole essentials in religion, must have 
rejected all which, being merely ritual and formal, had usurped the 
importance of a religious obligation, and under this description must 
fisdl a large proportion of the Mosaic precepts ; but it is well known 
how slowly such consequences are deduced, when they come into 
collision with usages consecrated by antiquity. Even Samuel, ap- 
parently, was aware that obedience is better than sacrifice (1 Sam. 
XV. 22), and Asaph, that an offering of thanksgiving is more accept- 
able to God than one of slain animals (Ps. l.T; yet how long after 
were sacrifices retained together with true obedience, or in its stead! 
Jesus was more thoroughly penetrated with this conviction than 
those ancients; with him, the true commandments of God in the 
Mosaic law were simply. Honour thy father and thy mother^ Thou 
ahalt not kill^ &c., and above all. Thou ahalt love the Lord thy 
God loUh all thy hearty and thy neighbour as thyself. But his 
deep-rooted respect for the sacred book of the law, caused him, for 
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the sake of these essential contents, to honour the unessential; 
which was the more natural, as in comparison with the absurdly- 
exaggerated pedantry of the traditional observances, the ritual of the 
Pentateuch must have appeared highly simple. To honour this latter 
part of the law as of Divine origin, but to declare it abrogated on 
the principle, that in the education of the human race, God finds 
necessary for an earlier period an arrangement which is superfluous 
for a later one, implies that idea of the Law as a schoolmaster^ vdfiog 
rraidaycoybg (Gal. iii. 24), which seems first to have been developed 
by the apostle Paul; nevertheless its germ lies in the declaration of 
Jesus, that God had permitted to the early Hebrews, on account of 
the hardness of their hearts^ (Matt. xix. 8 f.) many things, whidb, 
in a more advanced stage of culture, were inadmissible. 

A similar limitation of the duration of the law is involved in the 
predictions of Jesus, (if indeed tliey were uttered by Jesus, a point 
which we have to discuss,) that the temple would be destroyed at 
his approaching advent (Matt. xxiv. paralL), and that devotion 
would be freed from all local restrictions (John iv.) ; for with these 
must fall the entire Mosaic system of external worship. This is not 
contradicted by the declaration that the law would endure until 
heaven and earth should pass away (Matt. v. 18.), for the Hebrew 
associated the fall of his state and sanctuary with the end of the old 
world or dispensation, so that the expressions, so long as the temple 
stands, and so long as the world stands, were equivalent.* It is 
true that the words of Jesus, Luke xvi. 16., b vdfwg ical ol npoip^Ttu 
iG>g 'Ivjdwov' seem to imply, that the appearance of the Baptist put 
an end to the validity of the law ; but this passage loses its depre- 
ciatory sense when compared with its parallel. Matt xi. 13. On 
the other hand, Luke xvL 17. controls Matt. v. 18., and reduces it 
to a mere comparison between the stability of tlie law and tliat of 
heaven and earth. The only question then is, in wliich of the gospels 
are the two passages more correctly stated ? As given in the first, 
they intimate that the law would retain its supremacy until, and not 
after, the close of the old dispensation. With this agrees the pre- 
diction, that the temple would be destroyed ; for tlie spiritualization 
of reHgion, and, according to Stephen's interpretation, the abolition 
of the Mosaic law, which were to be the results of that event, were 
imdoubtedly identified by Jesus with the commencement of the aliw 
fiiXXoiv of the Messiah. Hence it appears, that the only difference 
between the view of Paul and that of Jesus is this : that the latter 
anticipated the extinction of the Mosaic system as a concomitant of 
his glorious advent or return to the regenerated eartli, wliile the 
former believed its abolition permissible on the old, unregenerated 
earth, in virtue of the Messiah's first adventf 

* Comp. Panlufl, exeg. Handb. 1. B. S. 59S f. 

t Comp. Haae, L. J. S. 84. Babbincal notions of tha tbrogation of tbe Law in 
Schdttgen, iL S. 611 fll 
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S 68. SCOPE OP THE MESSIANIC PLAN OP JESUS — ^RELATIONS TO THE 

GENTILES. 

Although the church founded by Jesus did, in fact, early ex- 
tend itself beyond the limits of the Jewish people, there are yet 
indications which might induce a belief that he did not contemplate 
such an extension.* When he sends the twelve on their first mis- 
sion, his command is, Oo not into the way of the OentUes — Oo 
rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel (Matt. x. 5 f.). That 
Matthew alone has this iiyunction ana not the two other synoptists, 
is less probably explained by the supposition that the Hebrew au- 
thor of the first gospel interpolated it, than by the opposite one, 
namely, that it was wilfully omitted by the Hellenistic authors 
of the second and third gospels. For, as the judaizing tendency of 
Matthew is not so marked that he assigns to Jesus the intention of 
limiting the messianic kingdom to the Jews ; as, on the contrary, 
he makes Jesus unequivocally foretel the calling of the Gentiles 

iviiL 11 f. xxi. 33 fil xxii. 1 fil xxviii. 19 f.) : he had no motive 
or fabricating this particularizing addition ; but the two other evan- 
gelists had a strong one for its omission ; in the ofience which it 
would cause to the Grentiles already within the fold. Its presence 
in Matthew, however, demands an explanation, and expositors have 
thought to fiimish one by supposing the injunction of Jesus to be 
a measure of prudenccf It is unquestionable that, even if the plan 
of Jesus comprehended tlie Gentiles as well as the Jews, he must 
at first, if he would not for ever ruin his cause with his fellow-coun- 
trymen, adopt, and prescribe to the disciples, a rule of national ex- 
dusiveness. This necessity on his part might account for his answer 
to the Canaanitish woman, whose daughter he refuses to heal, be- 
cause he was only sent to the lost sheep of the house of Israel (Matt. 
XV. 24), were it not that the boon which he here denies is not a 
reception into the messianic kingdom, but a temporal benefit, such 
as even Elijah and Elisha had conferred on those who were not 
Israelites (1 Kings xvii. 9 ff. 2 Kings v. 1 ff.) — examples to which 
Jesus elsewhere appeals (Luke iv. 25 ff.). Hence the disciples 
thought it natural and unobjectionable to grant the woman's }>eti- 
tion, and it could not be prudential considerations that withheld Je- 
sus, for a time, from compliance. That an aversion to the Gentiles 
may not appear to be his motive, it has been conjectured J that 
Jesus, wishing to preserve an incognito in that country, avoided the 
performance of any messianic work. But such a design of conceal- 
ment is only mentioned by Mark (viL 25.), who represents it as 
being defeated by the entreaties of the woman, contrary to the 
inclinations of Jesus ; and as this evangelist omits the declaration 
of Jesus, that he was not sent but to the lost sheep of the house of 

* Thus the WolfenbQttel Fragmentist, at sap. S. 72 ff. f Reinhard ; Planck, Ge- 
sdiichte des Christenthama in der Per. seiner KinfUhrong, 1, S. 179 ff. % Paalas, Lebea 
Jeso, 1, a, S. 380 f. Base, L. J. j 102. 
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Israel, we must suspect that he was guided by the wish to supply 
a less offensive motive for the conduct of Jesus, rather than by his- 
torical accuracy. Had Jesus really been influenced by the motive 
which Mark assigns, he must at once have alleged it to his disciples 
instead of a merely ostensible one, calculatedf to strengthen their 
already rigid exclusiveness. We should therefore rather listen to 
the opinion that Jesus sought, by his repeated refusal, to prove the 
faith of the woman, and furnish an occasion for its exhibition,* if 
we could find in the text the slightest trace of mere dissimulation ; 
and none of a real change of mind.t Even Mark, bent as be was 
on softening the features of the incident, cannot have thought of a 
dissimulation of this kind ; otherwise, instead of omitting the harsh 
words and making the inadequate addition, and would have no man 
know ity he woula have removed the offence in the most satis&ctoiy 
manner, by an observation such as, he said this to prove her (comp. 
John vi. 6.). Thus it must be allowed that Jesus in this case seems 
to share the antipathy of his countrymen towards the Grentiles, nay, 
his antipathy seems to be of a deeper stamp than that of his dis- 
ciples ; unless their advocacy of the woman be a touch from the 
pencil of tradition, for the sake of contrast and grouping. 

This narrative, however, is neutralized by another, in which Je- 
sus is said to act in a directly opposite manner. The centurion of 
Capernaum, also a Grentile, (as we gather from the remarks of Je- 
sus,) has scarcely complained of a distress similar to that of the Car 
naanitish woman, when Jesus himself volunteers to go and heal his 
servant (Matt. viiL 5.^. If, then, Jesus has no hesitation, in this 
instance, to exercise his power of healing in favour of a heathen, 
how comes it that he refuses to do so in another quite analogous 
case? Truly if the relative position of the two narratives in the 
gospels have any weight, he must have shown himself more harsh 
and narrow at the later period than at the earher one. Meanwhile, 
this single act of benevolence to a Gentile, standing as it does in 
inexplicable contradiction to the narrative above examined, cannot 
prove, in opposition to the command expressly given to the disciples, 
not to go to the Gentiles, that Jesus contemplated their admission 
as such into the messianic kingdom. 

Even the prediction of Jesus that the kingdom of heaven would 
be taken from the Jews and given to the Gentiles, does not prove this. 
In the above interview with the centurion of Capernaum, Jesus de- 
clares that many shall come from the east and the west^ and sit 
down with the patriarclis in the kingdom of heaven^ while the 
children of the kingdom^ (obviously the Jews,) for whom it was 
originally designed, will be cast out (Matt. viiL 11 f.). Yet more 
decidedly, when applying the parable of the husbandmen in the 
vineyard, he warns his countrymen that the kingdom of God shall 
be taken from theniy and given to a nation bringing forth the 
fruits thereof (^isiit. xxL 43.). All this may be understood in the 

* Olshausen, 1, S. 607. f ^**«» »^ *»P* 
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sense intended by the prophets, in their promises that the messianic 
kingdom would extend to all nations; namely, that the Gentiles 
would turn to the worship of Jehovah, embrace the Mosaic religion 
in its entire form, and afterwards be received into the Messiah's 
kingdom. It would accord very well with this expectation, that, 
prior to such a conversion, Jesus should forbid his disciples to direct 
their announcement of his kingdom to the Gentiles. 

But in the discourses concerning, his re-appearance, Jesus re- 
gards the publication of the Gospel to all nations as one of the 
circumstances that must precede that event: (Matt, xxiv, 14. 
Mark xiiL 10.), and after his resurrection, according to the synop- 
tists, he gave his disciples the command, Oo ye^ and teach all nor 
tioTiSy baptizing them^ &c. (Matt. xxviiL 19; Mark xvi. 15; Luke 
xxiv. 47.); L e. go to them with the offer of the Messiah's kingdom, 
even though they may not beforehand have become Jews. Not 
only, however, do the disciples, after the first Pentecost, neglect to 
execute this command, but when a case is thrust on them which 
offers them an opportunity for compliance with it, they act as if they 
were altc^ther ignorant that such a direction had been given by 
Jesus (Acts X. xi.). The heathen centurion Cornelius, worthy, firom 
his devout life, of a reception into the messianic community is pointed 
out by an angel to the apostle Peter. But because it was not hidden 
firom Grod, with what difficulty the apostle would be induced to re- 
ceive a heathen, without further preliminary, into the Messiah's 
kingdom, he saw it needfiil to prepare him for such a step by a sym- 
bolical vision. In consequence of such an admonition Peter goes 
to Cornelius; but to impel him to baptize him and his family, he 
needs a second sign, the pouring out of the Holy Ghost on these 
uncircumcised. When, subsequently, the Jewish Christians in Je- 
rusalem call him to account for this reception of Gentiles, Peter 
appeals in liis justification solely to the recent vision, and to the 
Holy Ghost given to the centurion's family. Whatever judgment 
we may form of the credibility of this history, it is a memorial of 
the many deliberations and contentions which it cost the apostles 
after the departure of Jesus, to convince themselves of the eligibility 
of Gentiles for a participation in the kingdom of their Christ, and 
the reasons which at last brought them to a decision. Now if Jesus 
had given so explicit a command as that above quoted, what need 
was there of a vision to encourage Peter to its fiilfilment? or, sup- 
posing the vision to be a legendary investiture of the natural delib- 
erations of the disciples, why did they go about in search of the 
reflection, that all men ought to be baptized, because before God all 
men and all animals, as his creatures, are clean, if they could have 
appealed to an express injunction of Jesus? Here, then, is the al- 
ternative: if Jesus himself gave this command, the disciples cannot 
have been led to the admission of the Gentiles by the means narrated 
in Acts X. xi. ; if, on the other hand, that narrative is authentic, the 
alleged command of Jesus cannot be historical Our canon decides 
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for the latter proposition. For that the subsequent practice and pr^ 
eminent distinction of the Christian Church, its accessibility to all 
nations, and its indifference to circumcision or uncircumcision, should 
have lain in the mind of its founder, is the view best adapted to 
exalt and adorn Jesus; while, that, first after his death, and through 
the gradual development of relations, the church, which its Foun^fcr 
had designed for the Gentiles only in so far as they became Jews, 
should break through these limits, is in the simple, natural, and 
therefore the probable course of things. 

§ 69. RELATION OP THE MESSIANIC PLAN OP JESUS TO THE SAMARI- 
TANS — ^HIS INTERVIEW WITH THE WOMAN OP SAMARIA. 

There is the same apparent contradiction in the position which 
Jesus took, and prescribed to his disciples, towards the inhabitants 
of Samaria. While in his instructions to his disciples, (Matt. x. 5,) 
he forbids them to visit any city of the Samaritans, we read in John 
(iv.) that Jesus himself in his journey through Samaria laboured as 
the Messiah with great effect, and ultimately stayed two days in a 
Samaritan town; and in the Acts (i. 8), that before his ascension he 
charged the disciples to be his witnesses, not only in Jerusalem and 
in all Judea, but also in Samaria. That Jesus did not entirely shun 
Samaria, as that prohibition might appear to intimate, is evident 
from Luke ix. 52. (comp. xvii. 11.), where his disciples bespeak 
lodgings for him in a Samaritan village, when he has detennined to 
go to Jerusalem ; a circumstance which accords with the information 
of Josephus, that those GaUleans who journeyed to the feasts usually 
went through Samaria.* That Jesus was not unfavourable to the 
Samaritans, nay, that in many respects he acknowledged their su- 
periority to the Jews, is evident from his parable of the Grood Sa- 
maritan (Luke X. 30 ff.); he also bestows a marked notice on the 
case of a Samaritan, who, among ten cleansed, was the only one 
tliat testified his gratitude (Luke xvii. 16); and, if we may venture 
on such a conclusion from John iv. 25, and subsequent records,! the 
inhabitants of Samaria themselves had some tincture of the messi- 
anic idea. 

However natural it may appear that Jesus should avail himself 
of this susceptible side of the Samaritans, by opportunely announc- 
ing to them the messianic kingdom ; the aspect which the four 
evangelists bear to each other on this subject must excite surprise. 
Matthew has no occasion on which Jesus comes in contact with the 
Samaritans, or even mentions them, except in the prohibition above 
quoted ; Mark is more neutral than Matthew, and has not even that 
prohibition; Luke has two instances of contact, one of them unfa- 
vourable, the other favourable, together with the parable in which 
Jesus presents a Samaritan as a model, and his approving notice of 

* Antiq. zx. vL I. For some rabbinical rules not quite in aooordanoe with thia, 9m 
Lightfoot, p. 991. t Bertholdt, Chriatol. Jadwr. { 7. 
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the gratitude of one whom he had healed ; John, finally, has a nar- 
rative in which Jesus appears in a very intimate and highly favour- 
able relation to the Samaritans. Are all these various accounts 
well-founded ? If so, how could Jesus at one time prohibit his dis- 
ciples from including the Samaritans in the messianic plan, and at 
another time, himself receive them without hesitation ? Moreover, 
if the chronological order of the evangelists deserve regard, the 
ministry of Jesus in Samaria must have preceded the prohibition 
contained in his instructions to his disciples on their first mission. 
For the scene of that mission being Galilee, and tliere being no space 
for its occurrence during the short stay which, according to the fourth 
evangelist, Jesus made in that province before the first passover (ii. 
1 — 13.), it must be placed after that passover ; and, as the visit to 
Samaria was made on his journey, after that visit also. How, then, 
could Jesus, after having with the most desirable issue, personally 
taught in Samaria, and presented himself as the Messiah, forbid hiis 
disciples to carry thither their messianic tidings ? On the other 
hand, if the scenes narrated by John occured after the command re- 
corded by Matthew, the disciples, instead of wondering that Jesus 
talked so earnestly with a woman (John iv, 27.), ought rather to 
have wondered that he held any converse with a SamaritanJ^ 

Since then of the two extreme narratives at least, in Matthew 
and John, neither presupposes the other, we must either doubt the 
authenticity of the exclusive command of Jesus, or of his connexion 
with the inhabitants of Samaria. 

In this conflict between the gospels, we have again the advantage 
of appealing to the Book of Acts as an umpire. Before Peter, at the 
divine instigation, had received the first fruits of the Gentiles into 
the Messiah's kingdom, Philip the deacon, being driven from Jeru- 
salem by the persecution of which Stephen's death was the com- 
mencement, journeyed to the city of Samaria, where he pi^eached 
Christ, and by miracles of all kinds won the Samaritans to tbe faith,, 
and to the reception of baptism (Acts viii. 5 fil). This narrative is 
a complete contrast to that of the first admission of the Gentiles : 
while in the one there was need of a vision, and a special intima- 
tion fi-om the Spirit, to bring Peter into communication with the 
heathens ; in the other, Philip, without any precedent, unhesitat- 
ingly baptizes the Samaritans. And lest it should be said that the 
deacon was perhaps of a more liberal spirit than the apostle, we 
have Peter liimsefi* coming forthwith to Samaria in company with 
John, — an incident which forms another point of opposition between 
the two narratives ; for, while the first admission of the Gentiles 
makes a highly unfavourable impression on the mother church at 
Jerusalem, the report that Samaria had received the word of God 
meets with so warm an approval there, that the two most dis- 
tinguished apostles are commissioned to confirm and consummate 
the work begun by Philip. The tenor of this proceeding makes it 

* Some erroneously attribute this meaning to their question ; see in Ittcke 1, Sb fi33«. 
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not improbable that there was a precedent for it in the conduct of 
Jesas, or at least a sanction in his expressions. 

The narrative in the fourth Gospel (iv.) would form a perfect 
precedent in the conduct of Jesus, but we have yet to examine 
whether it bear the stamp of historical credibility. We do not, 
with the author of the Probabilia, stumble at the designation of the 
locality, and the opening of the convei'sation between Jesus and the 
woman ;* but from v. 16 inclusively, there are, as impartial exposi- 
tors confess,t many grave difficulties. The woman bad entreated 
Jesus to give her o? the water which was for ever to extinguish 
thirst, and Jesus immediately says, Go^ call thy husband. Why 
so ? It has been said that Jesus, well knowing that the woman had 
no lawful husband, sought to shame her, and bring her to repent- 
ance, f Ldcke, disapproving the imputation of dissimulation to Je- 
sus, conjectures that, perceiving the woman's dulness, he hoped by 
summoning lier husband, possibly her superior in intelligence, to 
create an opportunity for a more beneficial conversation. But if Je- 
sus, as it presently appears, knew that the woman had not at the 
time any proper husband, he could not in earnest desire her to sum- 
mon him ; and if, as LUcke allows, he had that knowledge in a su- 
pernatural manner, it could not be hidden from him, who knew what 
was in man, that she would be little inclined to comply with his 
injunction. If however, he had a prescience that what he required 
would not be done, the injunction was a feint, and had some latent 
object. But that this object was the penitence of the woman there 
is no indication in the text, for the ultimate eflTect on her is not 
shame and penitence, but faith in the prophetic insight of Jesus (r. 
19). And this was doubtless what Jesus wished, for the narrative 
proceeds as if he had attained his purpose with the woman, and the 
issue corresponded to the design. The difficulty here lies, not so 
much in what Lttcke terms dissimulation, — since this comes under 
the category of blameless temptation {Tteipd^tiv)^ elsewhere occur- 
ing, — as in the violence with which Jesus wrests an opportunity 
for the display of his prophetic gifts. 

By a transition equally abrupt, the woman urges the conversar 
tion to a ^wint at which the Messiahship of Jesus may become fully 
evident. As soon as she has recognized Jesus to be a prophet, she 
hastens to t;onsult him on the controversy pending between the Jews 
and Samaritans, as to the place appropriated to the true worship of 
Grod (v. 20.). That so vivid an interest in this national and religious 
question is not consistent with the limited mental and circumstantial 
condition of the woman, the majority of modem commentators vir- 
tually confess, by their adoption of the opinion, that her drift in this 
remark was to turn away the conversation from her own affairs.^ 
K then the implied query concerning the place for the true worehip 
of God, had no serious interest for the woman, but was prompted by 

♦ BreUchneider, at sup. S. 47 ff. 97 f. t Lttcke, 1, a 620 ff J Tholack, in loe. 
{ Locke and Tholuck, in loc. Ham, L. J. 67. 
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a false shame calculated to hinder confession and repentance, those 
expositors should remember what they elsewhere repeat to satiety,* 
that in the gospel of John the answers of Jesus refer not so much 
to the ostensible meaning of questions, as to the under current of 
feeling of which they are the indications. In accordance with this 
method, Jesus should not have answered the artificial question of 
the woman as if it liad been one of deep seriousness; he ought rather 
to have evaded it, and recurred to the already detected stain on her 
conscience, which she was now seeking to hide, in order if possible 
to bring her to a fiill conviction and open avowal of her guilt. But 
the fact is that the object of tlie evangelist was to show that Jesus 
had been recognized, not merely as a prophet, but as the Messiah, 
and he believed that to turn the conversation to the question of the 
legitimate place for the worship of God, the solution of which was 
expected from the Messiah,t would best conduce to that end. 

Jesus evinces (v. 17.) an acquaintance with the past history 
and present position of the woman. The rationalists have endeav- 
oured to explain this by the supposition, that while Jesus sat at the 
well, and the woman was advancing from the city, some passer-by 
hinted to him that he had better not engage in conversation with 
her, as she was on the watch to obtain a sixth husband.} But not 
to insist on the improbability that a passer-by should hold a colloquy 
with Jesus on the character of an obscure woman, the friends as 
well as the enemies of the fourth gospel now agree, that every natu- 
ral explanation of that knowledge on the part of Jesus, directly 
counteracts the design of the evangelist.§ For according to him, the 
disclosure which Jesus makes of his privity to the woman's intimate 
concerns, is the immediate cause, not only for her own faith in him, 
but of that of many inhabitants of the city (v. 39.), and he obviously 
intends to imply that they were not too precipitate in receiving him 
as a prophet, on that ground alone. Thus in the view of the evan- 
gelist, the knowledge in question was an effluence of the higher nat- 
ure of Jesus, and modem supranaturalists adhere to this explanation, 
adducing in its support the power which John attributes to him (ii. 
24 f.), ot discerning what is in man without the aid of external testi- 
mony. II But this does not meet the case ; for Jesus here not only 
knows what is in the woman, — her present equivocal state of mind 
towards him who is not her husband, — ^he lias cognizance also of 
the extrinsic fact that she has had live husbands, of whom we can- 
not suppose that each had left a distinct image in her mind traceable 
by the observation of Jesus. That by means of the penetrative acu- 
men with which he scmtinized the hearts of those with whom he had 
to do, Jesus should also have a prophetic insight into liis own mes- 
sianic destiny, and the fortunes of his kingdom, may under a certain 
view of his person appear probable, and in any case must be deemed 

* E. g. Tholuckf in may passages, f Comp. Scb^tttgen, horae, i. S.970 t Wetstein, 
S. 8G3. X Paulus, Leben Jesu, 1, a, 187 ; CommenL 4 in loc. { Comp. Olshausen in 
loc. and firetschneider, Probab. S. 50. K OUhanaen, Lacke, In loc 
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in the highest degree dimified ; but that he should be acqoaintedt 
even to the most trivial details, with the adventitious history of ob- 
scure individuals, is an idea that d^rades him in proportion to the 
exaltation of his prophetic dignity. Sfuch empirical knowingness (not 
omniscience) would moreover annihilate the human conscioosoiess 
which the orthodox view supposes to co-exist in Jesus.* But the 
jwssession of this knowledge, however it may clash with oar con- 
ception of dignity and wisdom, closely corresponds to the Jewish 
notion of a prophet, more especially of the Messiah ; in the Old Tes- 
tament, Daniel recites a dream of Nebuchadnezzar, which that mon- 
arch himself had forgotten (Dan. ii.) ; in the Clementine Homilies, 
the true prophet is 6 ndvTOTe ndma eWcif rd fiev yeyov&ra w^ ^^- 
verOf rd 6k yivofieva wf yiverai^ rd, 6k kaSfieva d>^ iarai ;f and the rab- 
bins number such a knowledge of personal secrets among the signs 
of the Messiah, and observe that from the want of it, Bar-C!ocheba 
was detected to be a pseudo-Messiah.^ 

Farther on (v. 23.) Jesus reveals to the woman what Hase terms 
the sublimest principle of his reUrion, namely, that the service of 
God consists in a lite of piety; teUs her that all ceremonial worship 
is about to be abolished ; and that he is the personage who will effect 
this momentous change, that is, the Messiah. We have already 
shown it to be improbable that Jesus, who did not give his disciples 
to understand that he was the Messiah until a comparatively late 
period, should make an early and distinct disclosure on the subject 
to a Samaritan woman. In what respect was she worthy of a com- 
munication more explicit than ever fell to the lot of the disciples ? 
What could induce Jesus to send roaming into the futurity of re- 
ligious history, the contemplation of a woman, whom he should 
rather have induced to examine herself, and to ponder on the cor- 
ruptions of her own heart ? Nothing but the wish to elicit from her, 
at any cost, and without regard to her moral benefit, an acknowl- 
edgement, not only of his prophetic gifts, but of his Messiahship ; 
to which ejid it was necessary to give the conversation the above 
direction. But so contracted a design can never be imputed to Je- 
sus, who on other occasions, exempUfies a more suitable mode of 
dealing with mankind : it is the design of the glorifying legend, or 
of an idealizing biographer. 

Meanwhile, continues the narrative (v. 27.), the disciples of Je- 
sus returned from the city with provisions, and marvelled that he 
talked with a woman, contrary to rabbinical rule.§ While the woman, 
excited by the last disclosure of Jesus, hastens homeward to invite 
her fellow-citizens to come and behold the Messiah-like stranger, the 
disciples entreat him to partake of the food they have procured ; he 
answers, / have meat to eat that ye know not of (v. 32). They, 
misunderstanding his words, imagine that some persqn has supplied 
him with food in their absence : one of those carnal interpretations 

• Comp. Bretsdmeider, nt top. S. 49 f. f Homil. it 6. comp. ill. 12. % Schdttgen, 
bone, iL p. 8, 971 f. j Lightfoot, p. 1002. 
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of expressions intended spiritually by Jesus, which are of perpetual 
recurrence in the fourth gospel, and are therefore suspicious. Then 
follows a discourse on sowing and reaping (v. 35 £1^), which, com- 
pared with y. 37., can only mean that what Jesus has sown, the 
disciples will reap.* We admit that this is susceptible of the gen- 
eral interpretation, that the germ of the kingdom of God, which 
blossomed and bore fruit under the cultivation of the apostles, was 
first deposited in the world by Jesus : but it cannot be denied that 
a special application is also intended. Jesus foresees that the woman, 
who is hastening towards the city, will procure him an opportunity 
of sowing the seed of the gospel in Samaria, and he promises the 
disciples that they at a Aiture time shall reap the finiits of his la- 
bours. Who is not here reminded of the propagation of Christianity 
in Samaria by Philip and the apostles, as narrated in the Acts ?t 
That, even abstracting all supematuralism from our idea of the per- 
son of Jesus, he might have foreseen this progress of his cause in 
Samaria from his knowledge of its inliabitants, is not to be denied ; 
but as the above figurative prediction forms part of a whole more 
than improbable in an historical point of view, it is equally liable to 
suspicion, especially as it is easy to show how it might originate 
without any foundation in feet. According to the prevalent tradition 
of the early church, as recorded in the synoptical gospels, Jesus la- 
boured personally in Galilee, Judea, and Perea only, — not in Sa- 
maria, which, however, as we learn from the Acts, embraced the 
sospel at no remote period from his death. How natural the ten- 
dency to perfect the agency of Jesus, by representing him to have 
sown the heavenly seed in Samaria, thus extending his ministry 
through all parts of Palestine ; to limit the glory of the apostles and 
other teachers to that of being the mere reapers of the harvest in 
Samaria ; and to put this distinction, on a suitable occasion, into the 
mouth of Jesus ! 

The result, then, of our examination of John's Samaritan nar- 
rative is, that we cannot receive it as a real history: and the im- 
pression which it leaves as a whole tends to the same conclusion. 
Since Heracleon and Origen,J the more ancient commentators have 
seldom refirained fix)m giving the interview of Jesus with the woman 
of Samaria an allegorical interpretation, on the ground that the en- 
tire scene has a legendary and poetic colouring. Jesus is seated at 
a well, — that idyUic locality with which the old Hebrew legend as- 
sociates so many critical incidents ; at the identical well, moreover, 
which a tradition, founded on Gen. xxxiii. 19 ; xlviii. 22 ; Josh, 
xxiv. 32, reported to have been given by Jacob to his son Joseph ; 
hence the spot, in addition to its idyUic interest, has the more de- 
cided consecration of national and patriarchal recollections, and is 
all the more worthy of being trodden by the Messiah. At the well 
Jesus meets with a woman who has come out to draw water, just 

* LQcke, 1, S. 542. f LQcke, S. 540, note. Bretschneider, S. 52. % Ck>mm. in 
Joan, torn, 18. 
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as, in the Old Testament, the expectant Eliezer encounters Rebekah 
with her pitcher, and as Jacob meets with Rachel, the destined an- 
cestress of Israel, or Moses with his future wife. Jesus begs of the 
woman to let him drink ; so does Eliezer of Rebekah ; after Jesus 
has made himself known to the woman as the Messiah, she runs 
back to the city, and fetches her neighbours : so Rebekah, after Eli- 
ezer has announced himself as Abraham's steward, and Rachel, after 
she has discovered that Jacob is her kinsman, hasten homeward to 
call their friends to welcome the honoured ffuest. It is, certainly, 
not one blameless as those early mothers in Israel, whom Jesus here 
encounters ; for this woman came forth as the representative of an 
impure people, who had been faithless to their marriage bond with 
Jehovah, and were then living in the practice of a false worship ; 
while her good-will, her deficient moral strength, and her obtuseness 
in spiritual things, perfectly typify the actual state of the Samaritans. 
Thus, the interview of Jesus with the woman of Samaria, is only 
a poetical representation of his ministry among the Samaritans nar- 
rated in the sequel ; and this is itself a legendary prelude to the pro- 
pagation of the gospel in Samaria after the death of Jesus. 

Renouncing the event in question as unhistorical, we know noth- 
ing of any connexion formed by Jesus with the Samaritans, and 
there remain as indications of his views regarding them, only his &- 
vourable notice of an individual from among them, (Luke xvii. 16.); 
his unpropitious reception in one of their villages (Luke ix. 63.); the 
prohibition with respect to them, addressed to his disciples (Matt. x. 
6.); the eulogistic parable, (Luke x. 30. ff.); and his valedictory 
command, that the gospel should be preached in Samaria (Acts i. 8). 
This express command being subsequent to the resurrection of Je- 
sus, its reality must remain problematical for us until we have ex- 
amined the evidence for that capital fact ; and it is to be questioned 
whether without it, and notwithstanding the alleged prohibition, the 
unhesitating conduct of the apostles. Acts viiL, can be explained. 
Are we then to suppose on the part of the apostolic history, a can- 
celling of hesitations and deliberations that really occurred ; or on 
the part of Matthew, an unwarranted ascription of national bigotry 
to Jesus ; or, finally, on the part of Jesus, a progressive enlarge- 
ment of view ? 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE DISCIPLES OF JESUS. 



S 70, CALUNO OF THE FIBST COMPANIONS OF JESUS — DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN THE EVANGELISTS AND THE FOURTH. 

The first two evangelists a^ree in stating that Jesus, when walk* 
ing by the sea of Oalilee, callea, first, the two brothers Andrew and 
Peter, and immediately after, James and John, to forsake their fish- 
ing nets, and to follow him (Matt iv. 18—22 ; Mark L 16—20). 
The fourth evangelist also narrates (I 35 — 61,) how the first dis- 
ciples came to attach themselves to Jesus, and among them we find 
Peter and Andrew, and, in all probability, John, for it is generally 
agreed that the nameless companion of Andrew was tliat ultimately 
fiivourite apostle. James is absent from this account, and instead 
of his vocation, we have that of Philip and NathanaeL But even 
when the persons are the same, all the particulars of their meeting 
with Jesus are variously detailed. In the two synoptical gospels, 
the scene is the coast of the Galilean sea : in the fourth, Andrew, 
Peter, and their anonymous friend, unite themselves to Jesus in the 
vicinity of the Jordan ; Philip and Nathanacl, on the way from 
thence into Gralilee. In the former, again, Jesus in two instances 
calls a pair of brothers ; in the latter, it is first Andrew and his com- 
panion, then Peter, and anon Philip and Nathanael, who meet with 
Jesus. But the most important dSfierence is this : while, in Mat- 
thew and Mark, the brethren are called fh)m their fishing immedi- 
ately by Jesus ; in John, nothing more is said of the respective sit- 
uations of those who were summoned, than that they camey and are 
founds and Jesus himself calls only Philip ; Andrew and his name- 
less companion being directed to him by the Baptist, Peter brought 
by Andrew, and Nathanael by Philip. 

Thus the two narratives appear to refer to separate events ; and 
if it be asked which of those events was prior to the other, we must 
reply that John seem« to assign the earlier date to his incidents, for 
he represents them as taking place before the return of Jesus from 
tlie scene of his baptism into Galilee; while the synoptists place 
theirs after that journey, especially if, according to a calculation of- 
ten adopted, we regard the return into Galilee, which they make so 
important an epoch, as being that from the first passover, not from 
the baptism. It is evident^ too, from the intrinsic nature of the oc- 
currences reported by the fourth evangelist, that they could not have 
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succeeded those in Matthew and Mark. For i^ as these writers tell 
us, Andrew and John liad already followed Jesus, they could not 
again be in the train of the Baptist, as we see them in the fourth 
ffospel, nor would it have been necessary for that teacher to have 
airected their attention to Jesus ; neither if Peter had already been 
called by Jesus himself to become a fisher of men, was there any 
need for his brother Andrew to bring him to his already elected mas- 
ter. Nevertheless, expositors with one voice declare that the two 
nan-atives are equally adapted to precede, or follow, each other. 
The fourth gospel, say they,* recounts merely the first introduction 
of these men to Jesus ; they did not forthwith become his constant 
followers, but were first installed by Jesus in their proper disciple- 
ship on the occasion which the synoptists have preserved. 

Let us test tlic justness of their view. In the synoptical narra- 
tive Jesus says to liis future disciples. Come after ine^ deDre hmiau^ 
fiov, and the result is that they follow him {^KoXoldi]aav avrC)). If 
we imderstand from tliis that the disciples thenceforth constantly 
followed Jesus, how can we give a different interpretation to the 
similar expression in the fourth gospel. Follow 9ne, dxoXovdu fioi ? 
It is therefore a laudable consistency in Paulus, to see, in both in- 
stances, merely an invitation to a temporary companionship during 
a walk in the immediate neighbourhood. t But this interpretation 
is incompatible with the synoptical history. How could Peter, at 
a later period, say so emphatically to Jesus, We have left all, and 
followed thee : what shall we have t/ierefore ? — how could Jesus 
promise to him and to every one who had forsaken houses, &c a 
hundredfold recompense (Matt, xix 27 fil), if this forsaking and fol- 
lowing liad been so transient and interrupted ? From these consid- 
erations alone it is probable that the duokovdei fioi in John also de- 
notes the commencement of a permanent connexion ; but there are 
besides the plainest indications that this is tlie case in the context 
to the narrative. Precisely as in the synoptical gospels, Jesus ap- 
pears alone before the scene of the vocation, but d'ter this on every 
fit occasion the attendance of his disciples is mentioned : so in the 
fourth gospel, from the time of the occunence in question, the pre- 
viously solitary Jesus appears in the company of his disciples (ii. 2 ; 
xii. 17; iiL 22; iv. 8, 27, &c.). To say that these disciples, ac- 
quired in Peraja, again dispersed themselves after the return of Je- 
sus into Galilee,t is to do violence to the gospels out of harmonistic 
zeal. But even supposing such a dispersion, they could not, in the 
short time which it is possible to allow for their separation from Je- 
sus, have become so completely strangers to him, that he would 
have been obliged to re-open an acquaintance with them after the 
manner narrated by the synoptical writers. Still less probable is it 
that Jesus, after having distinguished Simon in the most individual 

* KuinOl, CJomm. in Matth. S. 100 ; Lacke, CJomm. zum Job. 1, S. 388 ; Olshansen 
bil.lischer Comm., 1, S. 197; Hose, Leben Jesu, { 5G, Gl. f Leben Jesu, 1, a, S. 212. 
X Paulus, Leben Jesu, 1, a, S. 213; Sieffcrt, liber den Ursprung u. s. f., S. 72. 
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manner by the surname Cephas on their first interview, would on a 
later occasion address to him the summons to be a fisher of incn — 
a destination which was common to all the disciples. 

The rationalistic commentators perceive a special advantage in 
their position of the two narratives. It accounts, say they, for what 
must otherwise be in the highest degree surprising, namely, that Je- 
sus merely in passing, and at the first glance, should choose four 
fishermen for his disciples, and that among them he should have 
alighted on the two most distinmiished apostles; that, moreover, 
these four men, actively employed in their business, should leave it 
on the instant of their receiving an enigmatical summons fiom a man 
with whom they had no intimate acquaintance, and devote them- 
selves to him as his followers. Now on comparing the fourth gos- 
pel, we see that Jesus had learned 1o know these men long before, 
and that they, too, had had demonstration of his excellence, whence 
it is easy to understand the felicity of his choice, and their readiness 
to follow him. But this apparent advantage is the condemning cir- 
cumstance in the above position; for nothing can more directly 
counteract the intention of the first two evangelists, than to suppose 
a previous acquaintance between Jesus and the brethren whom he 
summons to follow him. In both ^spels, great stress is laid on the 
fact that they immediately ev^ewf left their nets, resolved to follow 
Jesus : the writers must therefore have deemed this something ex- 
traordinary, which it certainly was not, if these men had previously 
been in his train. In relation to Jesus also, the point of the nar- 
rative lies in his having, with a prophetic spirit, and at the first 
glance, selected the right individuals, not needing that any should 
testify of man^ for he knew xchat was in man^ according to John 
ii. 25, and thus presenting one of the characteristics which the Jews 
expected in their Messiah. 

I^ then, each of these two diverse narratives professes to des- 
cribe the first acquaintance of Jesus with his most distinguished 
disciples, it follows that one only can be correct, while the other is 
necessarily erroneous.* It is our task to inquirc which has the more 
intrinsic proofs of veracity. With respect to the synoptical repre- 
sentation, we share the difficulty which is felt by Paulus, in regard- 
ing it as a true account of the first interview between the parties. 
A penetration into the character of men at the first glance, such as 
is here supposed to have been evinced by Jesus, transcends all that 
is naturally possible to the most fortunate and practised knowledge 
of mankind. The nature of man is only revealed by his words and 
actions ; the gift of discerning it without these means, belongs to the 
visionary, or to that species of intuition for which the rabbinical de- 
signation of this messianic attribute, odorando jxLdicare^\ is not at 
all too monstrous. Scarcely less improbable is the unhesitating 
obedience of the disciples, for Jesus had not yet acquired his Gali- 
lean fame ; and to account for this promptitude we must suppose 

• See Fritzache, in Matt p. 189. f SchOttgen, hone, il p. 872. 
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that the voice and will of Jesus had a coercive influence over minds, 
independently of preparation and motives,* which would be to com- 
plete the incredibility of the narrative by adding a magical trait to 
the visionary one already exposed. 

If these negative arguments are deemed strong enough to annul 
the pretensions of the narrative to an historical character, the alterna- 
tive is to assign to it a mythical interpretation, if we can show 
on positive grounds that it might have been constructed in a tra- 
ditional manner without historical foundation. As adequate in- 
ducements to the formation of such a legend, we may point, not only 
to the above cited Jewish notion of the Messiah as the searcher of 
hearts, but to a specific type of this vocation of the apostles, 
contained in the narrative (1 Kings xix. 19 — 21,) of the mode in 
which the prophet Elijah summoned Elisha to become his follower. 
Here Jesus calls the brethren from their nets and their iishine; 
there the prophet calls his future disciple from the oxen and tne 
plough ; in both cases there is a transition from simple, physical 
labour, to the highest spiritual office — ^a contrast which, as is ex- 
emplified in the Roman history, tradition is apt either to cherish or 
to create. Further, the fishermen, at the call of Jesus, forsake 
their nets and follow him ; so Elisha, when Elijah cast his mantle 
over him, left the oxen, and ran after Elijah. This is one ap- 
parent divergency, which is a yet more striking proof of the relation 
between the two narratives, than is their general similarity. The 
prophet's disciple entreated that before he attached himself entirely 
to Elijah, he might be permitted to take leave of his father and 
mother ; and the prophet does not hesitate to grant him this request, 
on the understood condition that Elisha should return to him. 
Similar petitions are offered to Jesus (Luke ix. 59 ff. ; Matt. viiL 
21 f.) by some whom he had called, or who had volunteered to 
follow him ; but Jesus does not accede to these requests : on the 
contrary, he enjoins the one who wished previously to bury his 
father, to enter on his discipleship without delay ; and the other, 
who had begged permission to bid farewell to his friends, he at once 
dismisses as unfit for the kingdom of God. In strong contrast with 
the divided spirit manifested by these feeble proselytes, it is said 
of the apostles, that they, without asking any delay, immediately 
forsook their occupation, and, in the case of James and John, their 
father. Could any thing betray more clearly than this one feature, 
that the nan-ative is an embellished imitation of that in the Old 
Testament, intended to show that Jesus, in his character of Messiah, 
exacted a more decided adhesion, accompanied with greater sacri- 
fices, than Elijah, in his character of Prophet merely, requii-ed or 
was authorized to require ?t The historical germ of the narrative 
may be this : several of the most eminent disciples of Jesus, par- 
ticularly Peter, dwelling on the shores of the sea of Galilee, had 
been fishermen, whence Jesus during then: subsequent apostolic 
* Paulas, ut lup. f Pauliu, exeg. Handb. 1. B. & 464. 
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agency may have sometimes styled them fishers of men. But 
without doubt, their relation with Jesus was formed gradually, like 
other human relations, and is only elevated into a marvel through 
the obliviousness of tradition. 

By removing the synoptical narrative we make room for that 
of John ; but whether we are to receive it as historical, can only be 
decided by an examination of its matter. At the very outset, it 
excites no favourable prejudice, that John the Baptist is the one 
who directs the first two disciples to Jesus ; for if there be any truth 
in the representation given in a former chapter of the relation 
between Jesus and the Baptist, some disciples of the latter might, 
indeed, of their own accord attach themselves to Jesus, formerly 
their fellow-disciple, but nothing could be farther from the intention 
of the Baptist than to resign his own adherents to Jesus. This 
particular seems indebted for its existence to the apologetic interest 
of the fourth gospel, which seeks to strengthen the cause of Jesus 
by the testimony of the Baptist. Further, that Andrew, after one 
evening's intercourse with Jesus, should announce him to his brother 
with the words. We have found the Messiah (L 42.) ; that Pliilip 
too, immediately after his call, should speak of him in a similax 
manner to Nathanael (v. 46) ; is an improbability which I know 
not how to put strongly enouglu We gather from the synoptical 
statement, which we have above decided to be trustworthy, that 
some time was necessary for the disciples to recognize Jesus as the 
Messiah, and openly confess their belief through their spokesman 
Peter, whose tardy discernment Jesus would have been incorrect in 
panegyrizing as a divine revelation, if it amounted to no more than 
what was communicated to him by his brother Andrew at the 
commencement of his discipleship. Equally unnatural is the manner 
in which Jesus is said to have received Simon. He accosts him 
with the words, Thou art Simony t/ie son of Jona, — ^a mode of 
salutation which seems, as Bengel has well remarked, to imply 
that Jesus had a supernatural acquaintance with the name and 
origin of a man previously unknown to him, analogous to his cogni- 
zance of the number of the Samaritan woman's husbands, and of 
Nathanael's presence under the fig-tree. Jesus then proceeds to 
bestow on Simon the significant surname of Cephas or Peter. If 
we are not inclined to degrade the speech of Jesus into buffoonery, 
by referring this appellation to the bodily organization of the disciple,* 
we must suppose that Jesus at the first glance, with the eye of 
him who knew hearts, penetrated into the inmost nature of Simon, 
and discovered not only his general fitness for the apostleship, but 
also the special, individual qualities which rendered him comparable 
to a rock. According to Matthew, it was not until after long in- 
tercourse with Jesus, and after he had given many manifestations 
of his peculiar character, that this surname was conferred on Simon, 
accompanied by an explanation of its meaning (xvL 18.): evidently 
• PanloB, Leben Jean, 1, a, S. 168. 
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a much more natural account of the matter than that of the fourth 
evangelist, who makes Jesus discern at the first glance the future * 
value of Simon to his cause, an odorando jicdicare which transcends 
the synoptical representation in the same ratio as the declaration. 
TAou shalt be called Cephas^ presupposes a more intimate knowledge, 
than the proposal, I will 'inake you fishers of men. Even after 
a more lengthened conversation with Peter, sudi as Lticke supposes, 
Jesus could not pronounce so decidedly on his character, without 
being a searcher of hearts, or falling under the imputation of forming 
too precipitate a judgment. It is indeed possible that the Chris- 
tian legend, attracted by the significance of the name, may have 
represented Jesus as its author, while, in fact, Simon had borne it 
from his birth. 

The entire narrative concerning Nathanael is a tissue of improb- 
abilities. When Philip speaks to him of a Messiah from Nazareth, 
he makes the celebrated answer. Can any good thing coine out of 
Nazareth (v. 47.) ? There is no historicid datum for supposing that 
Nazareth, when Jesus began his ministry, was the object of par- 
ticular odium or contempt,* and there is every probabifity that the 
adversaries of Christianity were the first to cast an aspersion on the 
native city of the Messiah whom they rejected. In the time of J&- 
BUS, Nazareth was only depreciated by the Jews, as being a Galilean 
city — a stigma which it bore in common with many others : but in 
this sense it could not be despised by Nathanael, for he was himself 
a Galilean (xxi. 2.). The only probable explanation is that a de- 
risive question, which, at the time of the composition of the fourth 
gospel, the Christians had often to hear from their opponents, was 
put into the mouth of a cotemporary of Jesus, that by the manner 
in which he was divested of his doubt, others might be induced to 
comply with the invitation, to come and see. As Nathanael ap- 
proaches Jesus, the latter pronounces this judgment on his characto:. 
Behold an Israelite indeed^ in whom is no guile (v. 48.) ! Paulus 
is of opinion that Jesus might have previously gathered some inti- 
mations concerning Nathanael at Cana, where he liad just been at- 
tending a marriage of some relations.! But if Jesus had become 
acquainted with NathanacFs character in a natural way, he must, in 
answer to the question Whence knowest thou 7ne t either have re- 
minded him of the occasion on which they had had an earlier inter- 
view, or referred to the favourable report of others. Instead of tliis 
he speaks of his knowledge that Nathanael had been tarrying under 
a figtree : a knowledge which fi*om its result is evidently intended 
to appear supernatural. Now to use information, obtained by ordi- 
nary means, so as to induce a belief that it has been communicated 
supcmaturally, is charlatanism, if anything deserve the name. As, 
however, the narrator certainly did not mean to impute such artifice 
to Jesus, it is tmdeniably his intention to ascribe to him a super- 
natural knowledge of Nathanael's character. As little are the words, 

• Vld. Lacke, S. 889 t f Ut sap. 
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Wkefi thou wast under the figtree^ I saw thee^ explained by the 
exclamation of Paulas, "How often one sees and observes a man 
wlio is unconscious of one's gaze !" Lticke and Tholuck are also 
of opinion, that Jesus observed Nathanael under the fig-tree in a 
natural manner ; they add, however, the conjecture, that the latter 
was engaged in some occupation, such as prayer or the study of the 
law, which afforded Jesus a key to his character. But if Jesus 
meant to imply, "How can I fail to be convinced of thy virtue, 
having watched thee during thy earnest study of the law, and thy 
fervent prayer under the fig-tree ?" he would not have omitted the 
word 7Tpoo€vx6fi€vov {praying)^ or ivayivwoKovra {reading)^ for want 
of which we can extract no other sense from his declaration than 
this : "Thou mayest be assured of my power to penetrate into thy 
inmost soul, firom the fact that I beheld thee when thou wast in 
a situation firom which all merely human observers were ex- 
cluded'' 

Here the whole stress is thrown not on any peculiarity in the sit- 
uation of the person seen, but on the fact that Jesus saw him, whence 
it is necessarily inferred that he did so by no ordinary, natural, 
means. To ima^ne that Jesus possessed such a second sight, is, 
we grant, not a little extravagant ; but for that very reason, it is 
• the more accordant with the then existing notions of a prophet, and 
of the Messiah. A like power of seeing and hearing beyond the 
limits assigned to human organs, is attributed to Elisha in the Old 
Testament. When (2 Kings vi. 8, ff.) the king of Syria makes 
war against Israel, Elisha indicates to the king of Israel every po- 
sition of the enemy's camp; and when the king of Syria eicpresses 
his suspicion that he is betrayed by deserters, he is told that the 
Israelitish prophet knows all the words that he, the king of Syria, 

rks in his private chamber. Thus also (xxi. 32.) Elisha knows 
Joram has sent out messengers to murder him, How could it 
be endured that the Messiah should fall short of the prophet in his 
powers of vision ? This particular, too, enables our evangelist to 
form a climax, in which Jesus ascends from the penetration of one 
immediately present (v. 42), to that of one approaching for the first 
time (v. 48), and finally, to the perception of one out of the reach 
of human eyesight. That Jesus goes a step farther in the climax, 
and says, that this proof of his messianic second sight is a trifle 
compared with what Nathanael has yet to see, — that on him, the 
Son of man, the angels of Grod shall descend fix^m the opened 
heavens (v. 51), — in nowise shows, as Paulus thinks, that there was 
nothing miraculous in that first proof, for there is a gradation even 
in miracles. 

Thus in the narrative of John we stumble at every step on diffi- 
culties, in some instances greater than those with which the synopti- 
cal accounts are encumbered : hence we learn as little fixjm the one 
as the other, concerning the manner in which the first disciples at- 
tached themselves to Jesus. I cannot agree with the author of the 
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Probabilia,* in deriving the divergency of the fourth evangelist from 
his predecessors, from the wish to avoid mentioning the derided 
fishing-trade of the most distinguished apostles ; since in chap, xxi,, 
which Bretschneider allows to be by the same hand as the rest of the 
gospel, he unhesitatingly introduces the obnoxious employment. I 
rather surmise that the idea of their having received their decisive 
apostolic call while actually engaged with their fishing^nets, w^as not 
afloat in the tradition from which the fourth evangelist drew ; and 
that this writer formed his scenes, partly on the probably historical 
report that some disciples of Jesus had belonged to the school of the 
Baptist, and partly from the wish to represent in the most favour- 
able light the relation between Jesus and the Baptist, and the su- 
pernatural gifts of the former. 

§ 71. Peter's draught of fishes. 

We have hitherto examined only two accounts of the vocation 
of Peter and his companions ; there is a third given by Luke (v. 
1 — ll.\. I shall not dilate on the minor points of differencef be- 
tween his narrative and that of the first two evangelists ; the es- 
sential distinction is, that in Luke the disciples do not, as in Mat- 
thew and Mark, unite themselves to Jesus on a simple invitation, 
but in consequence of a plentifiil draught of fishes, to which Jesus 
has assisted Simon. If this feature be allowed to constitute Luke's 
narrative a separate one from that of his predecessors, we have next 
to inquire into its intrinsic credibility, and then to ascertain its re- 
lation to that of Matthew and Mark. 

Jesus, oppressed by the throng of people on the shore of the 
Galilean sea, enters into a ship, that he may address them with 
more ease at a little distance from land. Having brought his dis- 
course to a close, he desires Simon, the owner of the boat, to launch 
out into the deep, and let down his nets for a draught. Simon, 
although little encouraged by the poor result of the last night's fish- 
ing, declares himself willing, and is rewarded by so extraordinary a 
draught, tliat Peter and his partners, James and John (Andrew is 
not here mentioned), are struck with astonishment, the former even 
with awe, before Jesus, as a superior being. Jesus then says to 
Simon, jFear not ; from henceforth thou malt catch meriy and the 
issue is that the three fishermen forsake all, and follow him. 

The rationalistic commentators take pains to show that what is 
above narrated might occur in a natural way. According to them, 
the astonishing consequence of letting down the net was the result 
of an accurate observation on the part of Jesus, assisted by a happy 
fortuity. Paulusf supposes that Jesus at first wished to launch out 
farther into the deep merely to escape from the crowd, and that it 
was not until after sailing to some distance, that, descrying a place 

* P. UI. t Storr, Ober den Zweck der erang. Gesch. and der Briefe Joh., S. S60. 
X Exeg. Handb. 1. B. S. 449. 
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where the fish were abundant, he desired Peter to let down the net. 
But he has fallen into a twofold contradiction of the evangelical nar- 
rative. In close connexion with the command to launch out into 
the deep, Jesus adds. Let down your nets for a draught {knavdyaye 
elg rb Pddo^, icat ;\;;aAk(yaTe tA Siicrva, «. t. A.), as if this were one of 
his objects in changing the locality ; and if he spoke thus when at 
a little distance only from the shore, his hope of a successiul draught 
could not be the effect of his having observed a place abundant in 
fish on the main sea, which the vessel had not yet reached. Our 
rationalists must therefore take refuge in the opinion of the author 
of the Natural History of the Great Prophet of Nazareth, who says, 
Jesus conjectured on general gromids, that under existing circum- 
stances (indicative probably of an approaching storm), fishing in the 
middle of the sea would succeed better than it had done in the night. 
But, proceeding from the natural point of view, how could Jesus be 
a better judge in this matter, than the men who liad spent half their 
life on the sea in the employment of fishing? Certainly if the fisher- 
men observed nothing which could give them hope of a plentiful 
draught, neither in a natural manner could Jesus ; and the agree- 
ment between his words and the result, must, adhering to the 
natural point of view, be put down wholly to the account of chance. 
But what senseless audacity, to promise at random a success, wliich, 
judging from the occurrences of the past night, was little likely to 
follow ! It is said, however, that Jesus only desires Peter to make 
another attempt, without giving any definite promise. But, we must 
rejoin, in the emphatic injunction, which Peter's remark on the in- 
auspicious aspect of circumstances for fishing does not induce him 
to revoke, there is a latent promise, and the words, JLet down your 
nets, &c., in the present passage, can hardly have any other meaning 
than that plainly expressed in the similar scene, John xxL 6., Cast 
the net on the right side of the ship^ and ye shall find* When, 
moreover, Peter retracts his objection in the words, Ifeverthdess at 
thy word I will let down t/ie nety M 6k tw prjfiaTi aov XO'^^^ to 
dlicTvov, though p^fta may be translated by command rather than by 
promise^ in either case he implies a hope that what Jesus enjoins 
will not be without result. If Jesus had not intended to excite this 
hope, he must immediately have put an end to it, if he would not 
expose himself to disgrace in the event of failure ; and on no ac- 
count ought he to have accepted the attitude and expressions of 
Peter as his due, if he had only merited them by a piece of lucky 
advice given at a venture. 

The drift of tlie narrative, then, obliges us to admit that the 
writer intended to signalize a miracle. This miracle may be viewed 
either as one of power, or of knowledge. If the former, we are to 
conceive that Jesus, by his supernatural power, caused the fish to 
congregate in that part of the sea where he commanded Peter to cast 
in his net. Now that Jesus should be able, by the immediate action 
of his will, to influence men, in the nature of whose minds his spir- 
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itual energy might find a fulcrum, may to a certain extent be con- 
ceived, without any wide deviation from psychological laws; but that 
he could thus influence irrational beings, and those not isolated ani- 
mals immediately present to him, but shoals of fish in the depths 
of the sea, it is impossible to imagine out of the domain of magic. 
Olshausen compares this operation of Jesus to that of the divine 
omnipotence in the annual migrations of fish and birds;* but the 
comparison is worse than lame, — it lacks all parallelism; for the 
latter is an effect of the divine agency, linked in the closest manner 
with all the other operations of God in external nature, with the 
change of seasons, &c. : while the former, even presupposing Jesus 
to be actually God, would be an isolated act, interrupting the cliain 
of natural phenomena; a distinction that removes any semblance of 
parallelism between the two cases. Allowing the possibility of such 
a miracle, (and fix^m the supranaturalistic point of view, nothing is 
in itself impossible,) did it subserve any apparent object, adequate 
to determine Jesus to so extravagant a use of his miraculous powers? 
Was it so important that Peter should be inspired by this incidejit 
with a superstitious fear, not accordant with the spirit of the New 
Testament? Was this the only preparation for engrafting the true 
faith? or did Jesus believe that it was only by such signs that he 
could win disciples? How little faith must he then have had in the 
force of mind and of truth! how much too meanly must he have 
estimated Peter, who, at a later period at least (John vi. 68), clxmg 
to his society, not on account of the miracles which he beheld Jesus 
perform, but for the sake of the words of eternal life^ which came 
firom his lips ! 

Under the pressure of these diflSculties, refuge may be sought in 
the other supposition as the more facile one; namely, that Jesus, by 
means of his superhuman knowledge, was merely aware that in a 
certain place there was then to be found a multitude of fishes, and 
that he commxmicated this information to Peter. If by this it be 
meant that Jesus, through the possession of an omniscience such as 
is commonly attributed to God, knew at all times, all the fish, in all 
seas, rivers, and lakes ; there is an end to his human consciousness. 
If, however, it be merely meant that when he crossed any water he 
became cognizant of its various tribes of fish, with their relative po- 
sition; even this would be quite enough to encumber the space in 
his mind that was due to more weighty thoughts. Lastly, if it be 
meant that he knew this, not constantly and necessarily, but as 
often as he wished; it is impossible to xmderstand how, in a mind 
like that of Jesus, a desire for such knowledge should arise, — ^liow 
he, whose vocation had reference to the depths of the human heart, 
should be tempted to occupy himself with the fish-firequented depths 
of the waters. 

But before we pronounce on this narrative of Luke, we must 
consider it in relation to the cognate histories in the first two synop- 
* Bibl. Comm. 1, p. 288. 
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ileal gospels. The chronological relation of the respective events is 
the first point. The supposition that the miractdoos draught of 
fishes in Luke was prior to the vocation narrated by the two other 
evangelists, is excluded by the consideration, that the firm attach* 
ment which that miracle awakened in the disciples, would render a 
new call superfluous; or by the still stronger objection, that if an 
invitation, accompanied by a miracle, had not sufficed to ally the 
men to Jesus, he could hardly flatter himself that a subsequent bare 
summons, unsupported by any miracle, would have a better issue. 
The contrary chronological position presents a better climax: but 
why a second invitation, if the first had succeeded? For to sup- 
pose that the brethren who followed him on the first summons, again 
left him until the second, is to cut the knot, instead of untying it 
Still more complicated is the difficulty, when we take in addition 
the narrative of the fourth evangelist: for what shall we think of the 
connexion between Jesus and his disciples, if it began in the manner 
described by John; if, after this, the disciples having from some 
unknown cause separated from their master, he again called them, 
as if nothing of the kind had before occurred, on the shore of the 
Galilean sea; and if, this invitation also producing no permanent 
adherence, he for the third time summonea them to follow him, for- 
tifying this final experiment by a miracle? The entire drift of Luke's 
narrative is such as to exclude, rather than to imply, any earlier 
and more intimate relation between Jesus and his ultimate disciples. 
For the indifferent mention of two ships on the shore, whose owncra 
were gone out of them to wash their nets, Simon being unnamed 
until Jesus chooses to avail himself of his boat, seems, as Schleier- 
macher has convincingly shewn,* to convey the idea that the two 
parties were entire strangers to each other, and that these incidents 
were preparatory to a relation yet to be formed, not indicative of oi» 
already existing: so that the healing of Peter's mother-in-law, pr©^ 
viously recounted by Luke, either occurred, like many other corefr 
of Jesus, without producing any intimate connexion, or has too eadf 
a date assigned to it by that evangelist. The latter conjecture* is> 
supported by the fact that Matthew places the miracle later. 

Thus, it fares with the narrative of Luke, when viewed ixk lelnr- 
tion to that of Matthew and Mark, as it did with that of John,, wheUi 
placed in the same light ; neither will bear the other to precede, or. 
to follow it, — in short, they exclude each other.f Wluch; thQi^, 
is the correct narrative ? Schleiermacher prefers that of the evange^ 
list on whom he has commented, because it is more pexticulai'j}: 
and Sieffcrt§ has recently asserted with great emphasis, that no. 
one has ever yet doubted the superiority of Luke's narrative, ^a^^a^ 
faithful picture of the entire occurrence, the number of its, special 
dramatic, and intrinsically authenticated details, advantogeoyi^ljr 

* Ueber den Lakas, S. 70. f This with the legendary charactet o£ botlltn^nf tiyes,. 
it mdinowledged by De Wette, exeg. Handb. 1, 1, S. 47. 1, 2, S. 38 t t Nean4«r iipC, 
the same opiniou, L. J. S. 249 t § Ueber den Urspmng des eraten kaii» 9f, 1^ 78. 
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^distinguishing it from the account in the first (and second) gospel, 
which by ita omission of the critical incident, the turning point in 
the najrative {the draught of iishes), is characterized as the recital 
of one who w&» not an eye-witness. I have already presented my- 
self elsewhere* to this critic, as one hardly enough to express the 
doubt of wliich he denies the existence, and I here repeat the 
question: supposing one only of the two narratives to have been 
modified by oral trs^tion, which alternative is more in accordance 
WTth the natttre of that means of transmission, — ^that the tangible 
fact of a draught of fishes should evaporate into a mere saying re- 
specting fishers of men, or that this figurative expression should be 
condensed into a literal history? The answer to this question can- 
not be dubious ; for when was it in the nature of the legend to 
spiritualize ? to change the real, such as the story of a miracle, into 
the ideal, such as a mere rerbal image ? The stage of human cul- 
ture to which the legend belongs, and the mental faculty in which 
it originates, demanil that it should give a stable body to iSeeting 
thought, that it should counteract the ambiguity and changeable- 
ness of words, by afExing them to the permanent and universally 
understood symbol o( action. 

It is easy to show how, out of the expression preserved by the 
first evangelist, tlie miraculous story of the third might be formed. 
K Jesus, in allusion to the former occupation of some of liis apostles, 
had called them fishers of men ; if he had compared the kingdom 
of heaven to a net cast into the sea, in which uH kinds of fish were 
taken (Matt. xiii. 47) ; it was but a following out of tlicse ideas to 
represent the apostles as those who, at the word of Jesus, cast out 
the net, and ^thered in the miraculous multitude of fislies.t If we 
add to this, that the ancient legend was fond of occupying its won- 
der-workers w4th affairs of fishing, as we see in the story related 
of Pythagoras by Jamblichus and Porphyry; J it will no longer ap- 
pear improbable, tliat Peter's miraculous draught of fishes is but 
the expression about the fishers of men, transmuted into the his- 
tory of a miracle, and this view will at once set us free from all the 
difficulties that attend the natural, as well as the snpranatural, inter- 
pretation of the narrative. 

A similar miraculous draught of fishes is recorded in the appen- 
dix to tlie fourth gospel, as having occurred after tlie resurrection 
(ch. xxi.). Here again Peter is fisliing on the (Jalilean sea, in com- 
pany with the sons of Zebedee and some other disciples, and again 
he has been toiling all night, and has taken nothing. § Early in the 

* Berliner Jahrbucher fur wissenachmfUiche Kritik, 1S34, Nov. ; now in Uie CfaA- 
rakteriftiken u. Kritiken, S. 2G4 f. f According to De Wette, the copious draught of 
fishes was a symbolical miracle, typifying the rich fruits of the apostolic ministry. X Por- 
phyr. riU Pythagorte, no. 25 ed. Kiessling ; Jamblich. v. P. no. 36. ders. Ausg. It if 
Csir to adduce this history, because, being less manrellous than the gospel narrative, it 
can hardly l« an imitation, but must have arisen independently, and hence it evinovs a 
eommon tendency of the ancient legend. § Luke v. '». 61 6A»/f n)f in>«rdf KomuaavTec H-**" 
iXu^fity, John xxi. 3 : luu iv ineivff ry wktI kniaaav ovvde. 
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memlng, Jesus comes to the shore, and asks, without their recog- 
nizing him, if they have any meat ? On their answering in the ne- 
gative, he directs them to cast the net on the right side of the ship, 
whereupon they have an extremely rich draught, and are led by tlus 
sign to recognize Jesus. That this history is distinct from the one 
given by Luke, is, from its great similarity, scarcely conceivable ; 
the same narrative has doubtless been placed by tradition in different 
periods of the life of Jesus.* 

Let us now compare tliese three fishing histories, — ^the two nar- 
rated of Jesus, and that narrated of Pythagoras, — and their mythi- 
cal character will be obvious. That whicli, in Luke, is indubitably 
intended as a miracle of power, is, in the history of Jamblichus, a 
miracle of knowledge; for Pythagoras merely tells in a supernatural 
manner the number of fish already caught by natural means. The 
narrative of John holds a middle place, for in it also the number of 
the fish (153) plays a part ; but instead of being predetermined by 
the worker of the miracle, it is simply stated by the narrator. One 
legendary feature common to all the three narratives, is the manner 
in which the multitude and weight of the fislies are described; 
especially as this sameness of manner accompanies a diversity in 
particulars. According to Luke, the multitude is so great that the 
net is broken, one ship will not hold them, and after they have been 
divided between the two vessels, both threaten to sink. Ju the 
view of the tradition given in the fourth gospel, it was not calcu- 
lated to magnify the power of the miraculous agent, that the net 
which he liad so mai*vellously filled should break ; but as here also 
the aim is to exalt the miracle by celebrating the number and weight 
of the fishes, tliey ai*e said to be fieydXoi {greaC^^ and it is added that 
the men were not able to draw the 7iet for the vivUitude of fiske%: 
instead, however, of lapsing out of the miraculous into the common 
by the breaking of the net^ a second miracle is ingeniously made, — 
that for all there were so many^ yet was not the net broken. Jam- 
blichus presents a further wonder (the only one he has, besides the 
knowledge of Pythagoras as to the number of the fish) : namely, 
that whue the fish were beuig counted, a process that must have 
required a considerable time, not one of them died. K there be a 
mind that, not perceiving in the narratives we have compared the 
finger-marks of tradition, and hence the legendary character of these 
evangelical anecdotes, still leans to the historical interpretation, 
whether natui-al or supernatural ; that mind must be alike ignorant 
of the true character both of legend and of history, of the natural 
and the supernatural 

* Comp. de Wette, exeg. Hmndb., 1, 8, S. 2ia 
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§ 72. CALLING OP MATTHEW — CONNEXION OP JESUS WITH THE 

PUBUCAN8. 

The first gospel (ix, 9 fi^.) tells of a man named MattAcWj to 
whom, when sittmg at the receipt of castom, Jesus said, FoUow me. 
Instead of Matthew, the second and third gospels have Levi, and 
Mark adds that he was the son of Alpheus (Mark ii. 14 ff. ; Luke 
V, 27 fF.). At the call of Jesus, Luke says that he left all ; Matthew 
merely states, that he followed Jesus and prepared a meal, of which 
many publicans and sinners partook, to the great scandal of the 
Pharisees. 

From the difference of the names it has been conjectured that 
the evangelists refer to two different events ;* but tliis difference of 
the name is more than counterbalanced by the similarity of the cir- 
cumstances. In all the three cases the call of the publican is pre- 
ceded and followed by the same occurrences; the subject of the 
narrative is in the same situation ; Jesus addresses him in the same 
words ; and the issue is the same.t Hence the opinion is pretty 
generaL that the three synoptists have in tliis instance detailed only 
one event. But did they also understand only one person under 
different names, and was that person the apostle Matthew ? 

This is commonly represented as conceivable on the supposition 
that Levi was the proper name of the individual, and Matthew 
merely a surname ;{ or that after he liad attached himself to Jesus, 
he exchanged the former for the latter.§ To substantiate such an 
opinion, there should be some indication that the evangelists who 
name the chosen publican Levi, intend under that designation no 
other than the Matthew mentioned in their catalogues of the apostles 
(Mark iii, 18; Luke vi. 15; Acts i. 13.). On the contrary, in these 
catalogues, where many surnames and double names occur, not only 
do they omit the name of Levi as the earlier or more proper appel- 
lation of Matthew, but they leave him imdistinguished by the epi- 
thet, 6 rehivriq {fhe jmblican), added by the first evangelist in his 
catalogue (x. 3.) ; thus proving that they do not consider the apostle 
Matthew to be identical with the Levi summoned from the receipt 
of custom. II 

K then the evangelists describe the vocation of two different 
men in a precisely similar way, it is improbable that there is ac- 
curacy on both sides, since an event could hardly be repeated in its 
minute particulars. One of the narratives, therefore, is in error; 
and the burthen has been thrown on the first evangelist, because he 
places the calling of Matthew considerably after the sermon on the 
mount ; while according to Luke (vL 13. ff.), all the twelve had been 
chosen before that discourse was delivered.^ But this would only 

* Vid. Kuinul, in Mstth. p. 255. f Sieffert, ut sup. p. 55. X Kninul^ ut sap. Pmn- 
lus, exeg. Hsndb., 1. B. S. 513. L. J., 1, a, 240. § Bertholdt, Einleitung S, S. 1255 f. 
FriUsche, S. 840. || Sieffert, S. 56 ; De Wette, exeg. Handb., 1, 1, S. 91. ^ Siefllert, 
8.60. 
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prove, at the most, that the first gospel gives a wrong position to 
the history; not that it narrates that history incorrectly. It is there- 
fore unjust to impute special difficulties to the narrative of the first 
evangelist : neither are such to be found in that of Mark and Luke, 
unless it be thought an inconsistency in the latter to attribute a 
forsaking of all^ icaTakinLjv dnavra^ to one whom he does not in- 
clude among the constant followers of Jesus.* The only question 
is, do they not labour under a common difficulty, sufficient to stamp 
both accounts as unhistorical ? 

The close analogy between this call and that of the two pairs of 
brethren, must excite attention. They were summoned from their 
nets ; he from the custom-house ; as in their case, so here, nothing 
further is needed than a simple FMow me; and this call of the 
Messiah has so irresistible a power over the mind of the called, that 
the publican, like the fishermen, leaves all^ and follows him. It 
is not to be denied, that as Jesus had been for a considerable time 
exercising his ministry in that country, Matthew must have long 
known him ; and this is the argument with which Fritzsche repels 
the accusation of Julian and Porphyry, who maintain that Matthew 
here shows himself rash and inconsiderate. But the longer Jesus 
had observed him, the more easily might he have found opportimity 
for drawing him gradually and quietly into his train, instead of 
hurrying him in so tumultuary a manner from the midst of his busi- 
ness. Paulus indeed thinks that no call to discipleship, no sud- 
den forsaking of a previous occupation, is here intended, but that 
Jesus having brought his teaching to a close, merely signified to the 
friend who heid given him an invitation to dinner, that he was now 
ready to go home with him, and sit down to tablet But the meal 
appears, especially in Luke, to be the consequence, and not the 
cause, of the summons ; moreover, « modest guest would say to the 
host who had invited him, / will follow thee^ dKoXovdrjau) aot^ not 
FMow m£^ dicokovdei fjtoi ; and in fine, this interpretation renders 
the whole anecdote so trivial, that it would have been better omit- 
ted. ( Ilence the abruptness and impetuosity of the scene return 
upon us, and we are compelled to pronoimce that such is not the 
course of real life, nor the procedure of a man who, like Jesus, 
respects the laws and formalities of human society ; it is the pro- 
cedure of legend and poetry, which love contrasts and effective 
scenes, which aim to give a graphic conception of a man's exit from 
an old sphere of life, and his entrance into a new one, by represent- 
ing him as at once discarding the implements of his former trade, 
leaving the scene of his daily business, and straightway commencing 
a new life. The historical germ of the story may be, that Jesus 
actually had publicans among his disciples, and possibly that Mat- 
thew was one. These men had truly left the custom-Iiouse to fol- 

* De Wette, at sap. 

t Exeg. Handb. 1. B. S. 510. L. J. I, a, 240. 

i Schleiennacher, Qber den Lokas, S. 76. 
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low Jesns ; but only in the fiffurative sense of his concise expression; 
not in the literal one depicted by the legend. 

It is not less astonishing that the publican should hare a great 
feast in readiness for Jesus immediately after his caD. For that this 
feast was not prepared until the following day,* is directly opposed 
to the narratives, the two first especially. But it is entirely in the 
tone of the legend to demonstrate the joy of the pablican, and the 
condescension of Jesus, and to create an occasion tor the reproaclies 
cast on the latter on account of his intimacy with sinners, by invent- 
ing a great feast, given to the publicans at the house of their late 
associate immediately after his calL 

Another circumstance connected with this narrative merits par- 
ticular attention. According to the common opinion concerning the 
author of the iirst gospel, Matthew therein narrates his own call. 
We may consider it granted that there are no positive indications 
of this in the narrative ; but it is not so clear that there are no ne- 
gative indications which render it impossible or improbable. That 
the evangelist does not here speak in the first person, nor when des- 
cribing events in which he liad a share in the first person plural, like 
the author of the Acts of the Apostles, proves nothing ; for Josephus 
and other historians not less classical, write of themselves in the 
third person, and the we of the pseudo-Matthew in the Ebionite gos- 
pel has a very suspicious soundL The use of the expression, avdpw- 
TTov, UarBalov Acy6/ievov, which the Manicheans made an objection,! 
as they did the above-mentioned circumstance, is not without a pre- 
cedent in the writings of Xenophon, who in his Anabasis introduces 
himself as Xenophon^ a certain Athenian^ Eevo^v ti^ 'A^oIo^.J 
The Greek, however, did not fall into this style from absorption in 
his subject, nor from unaffected freedom from ^otism,— causes 
which Olshausen supposes in the evangelist ; but either from a wish 
not to pass for the author, as an old tradition states,§ or from con- 
siderations of taste, neither of which motives will be attributed to 
Matthew. Whether we are therefore to consider that expression as 
a sign that the author of the first gospel was not Matthew, may be 
difficult to decide :|| but it is certain that this history of the publican*s 
call is throughout less clearly narrated in that gospel than in the 
third. In the former, we are at a loss to imderstand why it is ab- 
ruptly said that Jesus sat at meat in the house, if the evangelist 
were himself the hospitable publican, since it would then seem most 
natural for him to let liis joy on account of his call appear in the 
narrative, by telling as Luke does, that he immediately made a great 
feast in his house. To say that he withheld this firom modesty, is 
to invest a rude Galilean of that age with the affectation belonging 
to the most refined self-consciousness of modem days. 

To this feast at the publican's, of which many of the same ob- 

* Gratz, Comm. sum Mstth. 1, S. 470. f Augtutin, c Faust Msnich. zvii. 1. 
{ iii. 14. 2 Plutarch, de gloria AtbeDienSi, at the baginniiig. | Schnls, Ueber daa 
Abendmabl, S. 808. 
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noxious class partook, the evangelists annex the reproaches cast at 
tte disciples by the Pharisees and Scribes, because their master ate 
with publicans and sinners. Jesus, being within hearing of the cen- 
sure, repelled it by the well-known text on the destination of the 
physician for the sick, and the Son of man for sinners (Matt ix. 11 
ff. paralL). That Jesus should be frequently taunted by his phari- 
saical enemies with his too great predilection for the despised class 
of publicans (comp. Matt. xi. 19), accords fully with the nature of 
his position, and is therefore historical, if anything be so : the an- 
swer, too, which is here put into the mouth of Jesus, is from its pithy 
and concise character well adapted for literal transmission. Further, 
it is not improbable that the reproach in question may have been 
especially ciUled forth, by the circumstance that Jesus ate with pub- 
licans and sinners, and went under their roofs. But that the cavils of 
his opponents should have been accompaniments of the publican's din- 
ner, as the evangelical account leads us to infer, especially that of 
Mark (v. 16), is not so easily conceivable.* For as the feast was 
in the house {ev ry oI«£ft), and as the disciples also partook of it, how 
could the Pharisees utter their reproaches to them, while the meal 
was going for>vard, without defiling themselves by becoming the 
guests of a vian that was a si7iner, — the very act which they repre- 
hended in Jesus ? (Luke xix. 7.) It will hardly be supposed that 
they waited outside until the feast was ended. It is difficult for 
Schleiermacher to maintain, even on the representation of Luke taken 
singly, that the evangelical narrative only implies, that the pub- 
lican's feast was the cause of the Pharisees' censure, and not that 
they were cotemporary.f Their immediate connexion might easily 
originate in a legendarj" manner ; in fact, one scarcely knows how 
tradition, in its process of transmuting the abstract into the concrete, 
could represent the general idea that the Pharisees had taken offence 
at the friendly intercourse of Jesus with the publicans, otherwise 
than thus : Jesus once feasted in a publican's house, in company 
with many publicans ; the Pharisees saw this, went to the disciples 
and expressed their censure, which Jesus also heard, and parried by 
a laconic answer. 

After the Pharisees, lilatthew makes the disciples of John ap- 
proach Jesus with the question, why his disciples did not fast, as 
they did (v. 14 f.) ; in Luke (v. 83 S.) ; it is still the Pharisees who 
vaunt their own fasts and those of John's disciples, as contrasted 
with the eating and drinking of the disciples of Jesus ; Mark's ac- 
count is not clear (v. 18). According to Schleiermacher, every un- 
prejudiced person must jxjrceive in the statement of Matthew com- 
pared with that of Luke, the confusing emendations of a second 
editor, who could not explain to himself how the Pharisees came to 
appeal to the disciples of John ; whereas, thinks Schleiermacher, 
tne question would have been puerile in the mouth of the latter ; but 



• Comp De Wctte, exeg. Handb., 1, 2, p. 134. 
t Ut 6up. p. 77. 
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it is easy to imagine that the Pharisees might avail themselv^ of 
an external resemblance to the disciples of John when opposing Je- 
sus, who had himself received baptism of that teacher. It is cer- 
tainly surprising that after the Pharisees, who were offended because 
Jesus ate with publicans, some disciples of John should step forth 
as if they had been cited for the purpose, to censure generally the 
tmrestricted eating and drinking of Jesus and his disciples. The 
probable explanation is, that evangelical tradition associated the two 
circumstances from their intrinsic similarity, and tliat the first 
evangelist erroneously gave them the additional connexion of time 
and place. But the manner in which the third evangelist fuses the 
two particulars, appears a yet more artifical combination, and is cer- 
tainly not historical, because the reply of Jesus could only be di- 
rected to John's disciples, or to friendly inquirers : to Phansees, he 
would have given another and a more severe answer.* 

Another narrative, which is peculiar to Luke (xix. 1 — 10), treats 
of the same relation as that concerning Matthew or Levi. When 
Jesus, on his last journey to the feast, passes through Jericho, a 
chief araong the publicans dpxiTeX6vTi^^ named Zacchasus, that he 
might, notwithstanding his short stature, get a sight of Jesus among 
the crowd, climbed a tree, where Jesus observed him, and immedi* 
ately held him worthy to entertain the Messiah for the night. Here, 
again, the favour shown to a publican excites the discontent of the 
more rigid spectators ; and when Zaccha3us has made vows of atone- 
ment and beneficence, Jesus again justifies himseli*, on the ground 
that his office had reference to sinners. The whole scene is very 
dramatic, and this might be deemed by some an armiment for its 
historical character; but there are certain internal obstacles to its 
reception. We are not led to infer that Jesus previously knew 
Zacchaeus, or that some one pointed him out to Jesus by name ;t but, 
as Olshausen truly says, the knowledge of Zacchseus that Jesus here 
suddenly evinced, is to be referred to his power of discerning what 
was in men without the aid of testimony. We have before decided 
that this power is a legendary attribute ; hence the above particular, 
at least, cannot be historical, and the narrative is possibly a varia- 
tion on the same theme as that treated of in connexion with the ac- 
count of Matthew's call, namely, the friendly relation of Jesus to the 
publicans. 



§ 73. THE TWELVE APOSTLES. 

The men whose vocation we have been considering, namely, the 
sons of Jonas and of Zebedee, with Philip and Matthew (Nathanael 
alone being excepted), form the half of that narrow circle of disciples 
which appears throughout the New Testament imder the name of 

* De Wette, exeg. Handb. 1, 1 , p. 93. f Psuliu, exeg; Uandb., 3, a, S. 4S. KainOl, 
in Loc. p. 632. 
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the twelve^ ol dwSeica the twelve disciples or apostles^ ol d66tKa fioB^ 
Tcu or dnooToXoi. The fundamental idea of the New Testament writ- 
ers concerning the twelve, is that Jesus liimself chose them (Mark 
iii. 13 fc ; Luke vi. 13; John vL 70; xv. 16.). Matthew does not 
give us the history of the choice of all the twelve, but he tacitly 
presupposes it by introducing them as a college already instituted 
(x. L). Luke, on the contrary, narrates how, after a night spent on 
the mountain in vigils and prayer, Jesus selected twelve from the 
more extensive circle of his adherents, and then descended with them 
to the plain, to deliver what is called the Sermon on the Mount (vL 
12.). Mark also tells us in the same connexion, that Jesus when 
on a mountain made a voluntary choice of twelve from the mass of 
his disciples (iii. 13.). According to Luke, Jesus chose the twelve 
immediately before he delivered the sermon on the mount, and ap- 
parently with reference to it: but there is no discoverable motive 
which can explain this mode of associating the two events, for the 
discourse was not specially addressed to the apostles,* neither had 
they any office to execute during its delivery, Mark's representa- 
tion, with the exception of the vague tradition from which he sets 
out, that Jesus chose the twelve, seems to have been wrought out 
of his own imagination, and furnishes no distinct notion of the oc- 
casion and manner of the choice. t. Matthew has adopted the best 
method in merely presupposing, without describing, the particular 
vocation of the apostles ; and Jolm pursues the same plaui, begin- 
ning (vL 67.) to speak of t/ie twelve^ witliout any previous notice of 
their appointment. 

Strictly speaking, therefore, it is merely presupposed in the gos- 
pels, that Jesus himself fixed the number of the apostles. Is this 
presupposition correct ? There certainly is little doubt that this num- 
ber was fixed during the lifetime of Jesus ; for not only does the 
author of the Acts represent the twelve as so compact a body im- 
mediately after the ascension of their master, that they think it in- 
cumbent on them to fill up the breach made by the apostacy of Ju- 
das by the election of a new member (i. 15 fF.) ; but the apostle Paul 
also notices an appearance of the risen Jesus, specially to the twelve 
(1 Cor. XV. 5.). Schleiermacher, however, doubts whether Jesus 
liimself chose the twelve, and he thinks it more probable that the 
peculiar relation ultimately borne to him by twelve from amongst 
his disciples, gradually and spontaneously formed itself. { We have, 
indeed, no warrant for supposing that the appointment of the twelve 
was a single solemn act ; on the contrary, the gospels explicitly nar- 
rate, tfiat six of them were called singly, or by pairs, and on sepa- 
rate occasions ; but it is still a question wliether the number twelve 
was not determined by Jesus, and whether he did not wiUingly abide 
by it as an expedient for checking the multiplication of his familiar 
companions. The number is the less likely to have been fortuitous, 

* Schleiermacher, Uber den Luku, S. 85. 
t lb. X Ut rap. S. 88. 
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the more significant it is, and the more evident the inducements id 
its choice by Jesus. He himself, in promising the disciples (Matt, 
xix. 28.) that they shall sit on twelve thrones^ judging the twelrye 
trUjes of Israel^ gives their number a relation to that of the tribes 
of his people ; and it was the opinion of the highest Christian an- 
tiquity that this relation determined his choice.* If he and his dis- 
ciples were primarily sent to the lost sheep of th^ house of Israel 
(Matt. X. 6 ; xv. 24), it might seem appropriate that the number of 
the shepherds should correspond to that of the shepherdless tribes 
(Matth. ix. 36.). 

The destination of the twelve is only generally intimated in John 
(xv. 16.); in Mark, on the contrary, it is particularly, and without 
doubt accurately, stated. lie ordained twelve^ it is here said, ttuxt 
they should he with him^ that is, that he might not be without 
companionship, aid, and attendance on his journeys: and accord- 
ingly we find them lielpfiil to him in procuring lodgings (Luke ix. 
62; Matt. xxvi. 17 f.), food (John iv. 8.), and other travelling re- 
quisites (Matt. xxi. 1 ff.) ; but above all they were in his society to 
become scribes xoell instructed unto the kingdom of heaven (Matt. 
xiiL 52.). To this end they had the opportunity of being pi^esent 
at most of the discourses of Jesus, and even of obtaining private 
elucidations of their meaning (Matt. xiii. 10 if. 36 if.) ; of purifying 
their minds by his severe but friendly discipline (Matt. viii. 26 ; xvi. 
23 ; xviii. 1 if. 21 if. ; Luke ix. 50, 55 f. : John xiii. 12 ff. &c), and 
of elevating their souls by the contemplation of his example (John 
xiv. 19.). Another motive of Jesus in choosing the twelve, was 
according to Mark, thai he might send them forth to preachy that 
is, to preach the kingdom of heaven during his life, according to the 
immediate meaning of Mark ; but the promulgation of his cause ai^er 
his death, must be supposed as an additional object on the part of 
Jesus, (ilark proceeds to enumerate the powers of healing and of 
casting out devils ; but on these points we cannot dilate untU we 
reach a future stage of our inquiry.) 

It was this latter destination that won for them the distinguished 
name of apostles^ dndoTokoi (Matt. x. 2 ; Mark vi. 30 ; Luke vii. 
13. &c.). It has been doubted whether Jesus Jiimself conferred this 
name on the twelve, according to Luke vi. 13, and it has been sug- 
gested that it was not given them until later, ex eventu.^ But that 
Jesus should have called them his envoys cannot be improbable, if 
he really sent them on a journey to announce tlie approaching king- 
dom of the Messiah. We grant tliat it is possible to regard this 
journey as an event transposed from the period after the death of 
Jesus to his lifetime, in order that a sort of rehearsal of the subse- 
quent mission of the apostles might pass under the eye of Jesus ; 
but as it is not improbable that Jesus, perhaps even before he had 
a full conviction of his own Messiahship, sent out messengers to an- 

* Ep. Baniab. 8, and the Gospel of the Ebionites ap. Epiphaniaa, hnr. xxx. 18. 
I Schleiermacher, ut sap. S. 87. 
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nounce the Messiah's kingdom, we are not warranted to urge such 
a doubt. 

John knows nothing of this mission, recorded by the synoptists. 
On the other hand, they are imiorant of a circumstance alleged by 
John, namely, that the disciples baptized during the life of Jesus 
(iv. 2.). According to the synoptical evangelists, it was not until 
after the resurrection, that Jesus gave his disciples authority to bap- 
tize (Matt, xxviii. 19. paralL). As, however, the rite of baptism 
was introduced by John, and we have reason to believe that Jesus, 
for a time, made that teacher his model, it is highly probable that 
he and his disciples also practised baptism, and hence that the posi- 
tive statement of the fourth gospel is correct. But the negative 
statement that Je&u^ himself baptized not (iv. 2.), has the appear- 
ance of an after-thought, intended to correct the import of the previ- 
ous passages (iii. 22 ; iv. 1.), and is most probably to be accounted 
for by the tendency of the fourth gospel to exalt Jesus above the 
Baptist, and by a corresponduig dread of making Jesus exercise the 
function of the mere forerunner. The question whether Jesus did 
not baptize at least the apostles, afterwards occasioned much demur 
in the church. 

With the exception of the mission mentioned above, the gospels 
speak of no important separation between Jesus and his twelve dis- 
ciples, for there is nothing certain to be gathered from the resump- 
tion of their business after his death (John xxi. 2 ff.). No one could 
detect in our gospels any indications of a repeated interruption to 
the intercourse of Jesus with his disciples, but theologians, whose 
harmonistic zeal wished to find room for a second and third vocation; 
or expositors, who, in their unwearied application to details, cast 
about for a means of subsistence ifor so many indigent men, and 
thought is necessary to suppose that they were occasionally provided 
for by a return to their secular labours. As to the subsistence of 
Jesus and his disciples, we liave sufficient sources for it in the hos- 
pitality of the East, which, among the Jews, was especially available 
to the rabbins ; in the companionship of rich women who ministered 
unto him of their substance (Luke viii. 2 f.) ; and finally in the 
ykiJoaoKOfwv, mentioned, it is true, only by the fourth evangelist 
(xiL 6 , xiii. 29), which was ample enough to furnish assistance to 
the poor, as well as to supply the wants of the society, and in which, 
it is probable, presents from wealthy friends of Jesus were deposited. 
They who do not hold these means adequate without the labour of 
the disciples, or who think, on more general grounds, that the total 
renunciation of their secular employment on the part of the twelve, 
is improbable, must not try to force their opinion on the evangelists, 
who by the stress which they lay on the expression of the apostles, 
we have left all (Matt. xix. 27 if.), pkinly intimate the opposite view. 

We gather, as to the rank of the twelve disciples of Jesus, that 
they all belonged to the lower class: four, or perhaps more (John 
xxi. 2,) were fishermen, one a publican, and for the others, it is prob* 
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able from the degree of cultivation they evince, and the preferenoe 
always expressed by Jesus for the poor nn^ovg, and the little ones, 
vfjntov^ (Matt, v. 3; xi, 6, 25), that they were of a similar grade. 

§ 74. THE TWELVE CONSIDERED INDIVIDUALLY — ^THE THKEE OR 
FOUR MOST CONFIDENTLAL DISCIPLES OF JESUS. 

We have in the New Testament four catalogues of the apostles; 
one in each of the synoptical gospels, and one in the Acts (Matt. x. 
2 — 4; Mark iii. 6—10; Luke vi. 14—16; Acts i. 13). Each of 
tliese four lists may be divided into three quaternions; in each cor- 
responding quaternion the first member is the same; and in the last, 
the concluding member also, if we except Acts i. 13, where he is 
absent: but the intermediate members are differently arranged, and 
in the concluding quaternions there is a difference of names or of 
persons.) 

At the head of the first quaternion in all the catalogues, and in 
Matthew with the prefix npi^rog i^hefirsf)^ stands Simon Peter, the 
son of Jonas (Matt. xvi. 17); according to the fourth gospel, of Beth- 
saida (L 45); according to the synoptists, resident in Uapemaum* 
(Matt. viiL 14 paralL). We hear an echo of the old polemical dis- 
pute, when Protestant expositors ascribe this position to mere 
chance, — an assumption which is opposed by the fact that all four 
of the catalogues agree in giving the precedence to Peter, though they 
differ in other points of arrangement; or when those expositors all^e, 
in explanation, that Peter was first called,! which, according to the 
fourth gospel, was not the case. That this invariable priority is 
indicative of a certain pre-eminence of Peter among the twelve, is 
evident from the part he plays elsewhere in the evangelical history. 
Ardent by nature, he is always beforehand with the rest of the apos- 
tles, whether in speech (Matt. xv. 15; xvL 16. 22; xvii. 4; xviiL 
21; XX vi. 33; John vi. 68), or in action (Matt xiv. 28 ; xxvL 68 ; 
John xviii 16) ; and if it is not seldom the case that the speech and 
action are faulty, and that his prompt courage quickly evaporates, 
as his denial shows, yet he is, according to the synoptical statement, 
the first who expresses a decided conviction of the Messiahship of 
Jesus (Matt. xvi. 16. paralL). It is true tliat of the eulogies and 
prerogatives bestowed on him on that occasion, that which is implied 
in his surname is the only one that remains peculiarly his ; for the 
authoritv to hind and to loose^ that is, to forbid and to permit,^ in 
the newly- founded Messianic kingdom, is soon after extended to all 
the apostles (xviii. 18). Yet more decidedly does this pre-eminence 
of Peter among the original apostles appear in the Acts, and in the 
epistles of PauL 

* If i^ -Kohi ^Avdpeoo Kai llirpov, John i. 45, mean the same as i Uia fr^Aif, Matth. ix. 
1, that is, the place where they were resident, there exists a contradiction on this point 
between John and the synoptits. f Comp. Fritzsche, in Matht p. 358. X Comp. Light- 
foot, in loG. 
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Next to Peter, the catalogue of the first and third gospels places 
his brother Andrew ; that of the second gospel and the Acts, James, 
and after him, John. The first and third evangelists are evidently 
guided by the propriety of uniting the couples of brethren ; Mark, 
and the author of the Acts, by that of preferring the two apostles 
next in distinction to Peter to the less conspicuous Andrew, whom 
they accordingly put last in the quaternion. We have already con- 
sidered the manner in which these four apostles are signalized in the 
Christian legend by a special history of their vocation. They ap- 
pear together in other passages of Mark ; first (i. 29,) where Jesus, 
in company with the sons of Zebedee, enters the house of Simon 
and Andrew : as, however, the other evangelists only mention Peter 
on this occasion, Mark may have added the other names inferentially, 
concluding that the four fishermen, so recently called, would not be 
apart firom Jesus, and that Andrew had a share in his brother's 
house, a thing in itself probable.* Again, Mark xiiL 3, our four 
apostles concur in asking Jesus privately {/car* Idtav) concerning 
the time of the destruction of the temple, and of his second advent. 
But the parallel passages in the other gospels do not thus particular- 
ize any of the disciples. Matthew says. The disciples came to him 
privately (xxiv. 3) ; hence it is probable that Mark's limitation is an 
erroneous one. Possibly the words Kar* Idlav^ being used in the 
document to which he referred to denote the separation of the twelve 
fix)m the multitude, appeared to him, from association, an introduc- 
tory form, of which there are other examples (Matt. xvii. 1 ; Mark 
ix. 2), to a private conference of Jesus with Peter, James and John, 
to whom he might add Andrew on account of the fraternity. Luke, 
on the other hand, in his account of the miraculous draught of fishes, 
and the vocation of the fishermen (v. 10), omits Andrew, though he 
is included in corresponding narratives, probably because he does not 
elsewhere appear as one of the select apostles; for except on the 
occasions already noticed, he is only mentioned by John (vi. 9 ; xxL 
22), and that in no very important connexion. 

The two sons of Zebedee are the only disciples whose distinction 
rivals that of Peter. Like him, they evince an ardent and somewhat 
rash zeal (Luke ix. 55 ; once John is named alone, Mark ix. 38 ; 
Luke ix. 49) ; and it was to this disposition, apparently, that they 
owed the surname Sons of Thunder^ ^^-^ -ija vioX Ppovrij^ (Mark iii. 
17),t conferred on them by Jesus. So high did they stand among 
the twelve, that either they (Mark xi. 35 SX or their mother for 
them (Matt. xx. 20 ff.), thought they might claim the first place in 
the Messiah's kingdom. It is worthy of notice that not only in the 
four catalogues, but elsewhere when the two brothers are named, as 
in Matt iv. 21 ; xvii. 1 ; Mark i. 19, 29 ; v. 37 ; ix. 2 ; x. 35 ; xiii. 
3; xiv. 33; Luke v. 10; ix. 54; with the exception of Luke viii. 
51 ; ix. 28 ; James is always mentioned first, and John is appended 

* Comp. Saimier, iiber dio QaeUen des Markus, S. 55 f. t Comp. de Wette, in 
loa 
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to him as his brother (6 6,6eX^ airrov). This is surprising ; because, 
while we know nothing remarkable of James, John is memorable 
as the favourite disciple of Jesus. Hence it is supposed that this 
precedence cannot possibly denote a superiority of James to John, 
and an explanation has been sought in his seniority.* Nevertheless, 
it remains a doubt whether so constant a precedence do not intimate 
a pre-eminence on the part of James; at least, i^ in the apprehension 
of the synoptists, John had been as decidedly preferred as he is re- 
presented to have been in the fourth gospel, we are inclined to think 
that they would have named him before his brother James, even 
allowing him to be the younger. This leads us to a difference be- 
tween the first three evangelists and the fourth which requires a closer 
examination. 

In the synoptical gospels, as we have observed, Peter, James, 
and Jolm, form the select circle of disciples whom Jesus admits to 
certain scenes, which the rest of the twelve were not spiritually 
mature enough to comprehend ; as the transfiguration, the conflict 
in Gethsemane, and, according to Mark (v. 37), the raising of the 
daughter of Jairus.t After the death of Jesus, also, a James, Peter 
and John appear as the pillars of the church (Gal. ii. 9); this 
James, however, is not the son of Zebedee, who had been early put 
to death (Acts xii. 2), but James, the brother of the Lord (GaL L 
19), who even in the first apostolic council appears to have possessed 
a predominant authority, and whom many hold to be the second 
James of the apostolic catalogue given in Acts i.^ It is observable 
firom the beginning of the Acts, that James the son of Zebedee, is 
eclipsed by Peter arid John. As, then, this James the elder was 
not enough distinguished or even known in the primitive church, 
for his early martyrdom to have drawn much lustre on his name, 
tradition had no inducement from subsequent events, to reflect an 
imhistorical splendour on his relation to Jesus ; there is therefore 
no reason to doubt the statement as to the prominent position held 
by James, in conjunction with Peter and John, among the twoJve 
apostles. 

So much the more must it excite surprise to find, in the fourth 
spel the triumvirate almost converted into a monarchy: James, 
e another Lepidus, is wholly cast out, while Peter and John are 
in the position of Antony and Octavius, the latter having nearly 
stripped his rival of all pretensions to an equal rank with himself, 
to say nothing of a higher. James is not even named in the fourth 
gospel ; only in the appendix (xxi. 2) is there any mention of the 
sons of Zebedee ; while several narratives of the vocations of differ- 
ent apostles ai-e given, apparently including that of John himself 

* Paaluji, exeg. Handb. 1. B. S. 566. f This is probably a mere inference of Mark. 
Because Jesus excluded the multitude, and forbade the publication of the evangelist saw 
in it one of those secret scenes, to which Jesus was accustomed to admit only the three 
favoured apostles. X In the ancient church is was thought that Jesus had communicated 
to these three individuals the yvCtov^^ to be mysteriously transmitted. Vid. in Oieteler, K. 
G. 1, S. 234. 
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no James appears in them, neither is there any speech of his, as of 
many other apostles, throughout this gospel 

Quite differently does the fourth evangelist treat Peter. He 
makes him one of the first who enter the society of Jesus, and 
gives him a prominent importance not less often than the synoptists; 
he does not conceal that Jesus bestowed on him an honourable sur- 
name (i. 43) ; he puts in his mouth (vi. 68 f.) a confession which 
seems but a new version of the celebrated one in Matt, xvi, 16 ; 
according to him, Peter once throws himself into the sea that he 
may more quickly reach Jesus (xxi. 7) ; at the last supper, and in 
the garden of Grethsemane, he makes Peter more active than even 
the synoptists represent him (xiii. 6 ff. ; xviii. 10 f.) ; he accords 
him the honour of following Jesus into the high priest's palace 
(xviii. 15), and of being one of the first to visit tne grave of Jesus 
after the resurrection (xx. 3 if.) ; nay, he even details a special con- 
versation between the risen Jesus and Peter (xxL 15 ff.). But 
these advantages of Peter are in the fourth gospel invalidated in a 
peculiar manner, and put into the shade, in favour of John. The 
synoptists tell us tliat Peter and John were called to the apostleship 
in the same way, and the former somewhat before the latter ; the 
fourth evangelist prefers associating Andrew with tlie nameless 
disciple who is taken for John, and makes Peter come to him through 
the instrumentality of his brotlier.* He also admits the honourable 
interpretation of the surname Peter, and the panegyric on Peter's 
confession ; but this he does in common with Mark and Luke, while 
the speeches and the action attributed in the fourth gospel to Peter 
during the last supper and in the garden, are to be classed as only 
so many mistakes. The more we approach the catastrophe, the 
more marked is the subordination of Peter to John. At the last 
supper indeed, Peter is particularly anxious for the discovery of the 
traitor: he cannot, however, apply immediately to Jesus (xiii. 23 ffl), 
but is obliged to make John, who was leaning on Jesvs^ bosom, his 
medium of communication. While, according to the sjmoptists, 
Peter alone followed Jesus into the palace of the high priest ; ac- 
cording to the fourth evangelist, John accompanied him, and under 
such circumstances, that without him Peter could not have enter- 
ed, — John, as one known to the high priest, having to obtain admis- 
sion for him (xviii. 15 f.). In the synoptical gospels, not one of tlie 
disciples is bold enough to venture to the cross ; but in the fourtli, 
John is placed under it, and is there established in a new relation 
to the mother of his dying master : a relation of which we elsewhere 
find no trace (xix. 26 f.). On the api)earance of the risen Jesus at 
the Galilean sea (xxi.), Peter, as the depfwrepo^j casts himself into 
the sea ; but it is not until after John, as the dioparnujrepog (Eu- 
thymius), has recognized the Lord in the person standing on the 
shore. In the ensuing conversation, Peter is indeed honoured with 

• Even Pftulua, L. J. I, a. S. 167 f., reouirkt that the fourth evangelist SMms to hart 
a design in noticing this circumstance. 
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the commission, I*ied my sheep ; but this honour is overshadowci 
by the dubitative question, Lovest thou me t and while the pros- 
pect of martyrdom is held up to him, John is promised the dis- 
tinction of tarrying till Jesus came again, an advantage which Peter 
is warned not to envy. Lastly, while, according to Luke (xxiv. 
12), Peter, first among the apostles, and alone, comes to the vacant 
grave of his risen master, the fourth gospel (xx. 3), gives him a 
companion in John, who outruns Peter and arrives first at the grave. 
Peter goes into the grave before John, it is true; but it is the latter 
in whose honour it is recorded, that he saw and believed^ almost in 
contradiction to the statement of Luke, that Peter went home 
wondering in himself at that which was come to pass. Thus in 
the fourth gospel, John, both literally and figuratively, outruns 
JPeter^ for the entire impression which the attentive reader must 
receive firom the representation there given of the relative position 
of Peter and John, is that the writer wished a comparison to be 
drawn in favour of the latter.* 

But John is moreover especially distinguished in the gospel 
which bears his name, by the constant epithet, the beloved disciple, 
the disciple whom Jesus loved, b fia$i]Tri^ 6v iiydna^ or ^^Xct 6 
'Iiyaovc, (xiii. 23 ; xix. 26 ; xx. 2 ; xxi. 7, 20). It is true that we 
have no absolute proof firom the contents of the fourth gospel, 
whether intrinsically or comparatively considered, that by the above 
formula, or the more indeterminate one, the other 6 dXkog^ or another 
disciple, aXXxi^ iMeijTrjg (x. 15 f. ; xx. 3, 4, 8), which, as it appears 
from XX. 2 f., is its equivalent, we are to understand the apostle 
John. For neither is the designation in question anywhere used 
interchangeably with the name of the apostle, nor is there anything 
narrated in the fourth gospel of the favourite disciple, which in the 
three first is ascribed to John. Because in xxi. 2. the sons of 
Zebedee are named among the assistants, it does not follow that the 
disciple mentioned v. 7 as the one whom Jesus loved must be 
John ; James, or one of the two other disciples mentioned in v. 2, 
might be meant. Nevertheless, it is the immemorial tradition of 
the church that the disciple whom Jesus loved was John, nor are 
all reasons for such a belief extinct even to us ; for in the Greek 
circle from which the fourth gospel sprang, there could scarcely be 
among the apostles whom it leaves unnamed, one so well known as 
to be recognized under that description unless it were John, whose 
residence at Ephesus is hardly to be rejected as a mere fiible. 

It may appear more doubtfiil whetlier the author intended by 

* This has not escaped the iicumen of Dr. Paultis. In a review of the first toIoiim 
of the second ed. of Liicke's Comm. zum Johannes, im Lit Bl. zur allg, Kirchenxeitong, 
Febr. 1834, no, 18, S. 137 f., he says : 'The gospel of John has only preserved the leaa 
advantageous circumstances connected with Peter (excepting vi. 68), tuck as place kirn im 
marked subordination to Jokn [here the passages above considered are cited]. An adherent 
of Peter can hardly have had a hand in the gospel of John." We may add that it seems 
to have proceeded from an antagonist of Peter, for it is probable that he had sacfa of Um 
school of John, as weU as of PatU. 
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tbis title to designate himself, and thus to announce himself as the 
apostle John. The conclusion of the twenty-first chapter, v. 24, 
does certainly make the favourite disciple the testifier and writer of 
the preceding history ; but we may assume it as granted that this 
passage is an addition by a strange hand.* When, however, in 
the genuine text of the gospel, (xix. 35), the writer says of the 
effect produced by the piercing of the side of Jesus, he that saw 
bare record^ 6 hipaK4»f^ fAefAaprx^prjice ; no other than the favourite 
disciple can be intended, because he alone among all the disciples 
(the only parties eligible as witnesses in the case), is supposed to be 
present at the cross. The probability that the author here speaks 
of himself is not at all affected by his use of the third person ; but 
the preterite annexed to it may well excite a doubt whether an 
appeal be not here made to the testimony of John, as one distinct 
from the writer.t This mode of expression, however, may be ex- 
plained also in accordance with the other supposition,} which i» 
supported by the circumstance that the author in i. 14, 16, seems 
to announce himself as the eye-witness of the history he narrates. 
Was that author, then, really the apostle John, as he apparently 
wishes us to surmise ? This is another question, on which we can 
only pronounce when we shall have completed our investigation. 
We will merely allude to the difficulty of supposing that the apostle 
John could give so unhistorical a sketch of the Baptist as that in 
the fourth gospel. But we ask, is it at all probable that the real 
John would so unbecomingly neglect the well-founded claims of his 
brother James to a special notice ? and is not such an omissioa 
rather indicative of a late Hellenistic author, who scarcely had heard 
the name of the brother so early martyred ? The designation, tAe^ 
disciple wfiom Jesus loved, which in xxi. 20 has the prolix jid-^ 
dition, who also leaned on his breast at supper, and said, I/xrd^ 
which is he that betray eth theef is not to be considered a3 an, 
offence against modesty.l It is certainly far too laboured voA eniTv 
bellished for one who, without any ulterior view, wishes to unLjiiqate* 
himself, for such an one would, at least sometimes, have sioaply emr. 
ployed his name: but a venerator of John, issuing perhaps, from onp 
of his schools, might very naturally be induced to designate the 
revered apostle under whose name he wished to write, in. tjbi? halC 
honourable, half mysterious manner. || 

§ 75. THE REST OF THE TWELVE, AND THE SEX«JICT PISCIPLES., 

The second quaternion in all the four cataipguQS begins witK 
Philip. The three first gospels know nothing more. of him tliaa 
his name. The fourth alone gives his birth-pWQOt.B^thsaida, and 
narrates his vocation (i. 44 f.) ; in this gospel ne is mpre than.o.^.ce 

♦ Vid* Lucke, Coram, zum Job. 2, S. 708. f Pan^ in hip r»v|ew of Bret8c]ipei4^r^ 
Probabilien, in the Heidelber^r Jahrbachera, 1821, no. 9, S. 138. . X Lftcke, tit.8op^S»-. 
664. § Bretschneider, Probabilia, p. Ill f; | Comp. Paolna at. sup. S. 187... 

2Jl 
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an interlocutor, but his observations are founded on mistakes (vi. 7* 
xiv. 8); and he perhaps appears with most dignity, when ihe'^EXXif- 
vcf , who wish to see Jesus, apply immediately to him (xii. 21). 

The next in the three evangelical lists is Bartholomew; a name 
which is nowhere found out oi the catalogues. In the synoptical 
gospels Bartliolomew is coupled with Philip ; in the history of the 
vocations given by the fourth evangelist (i. 46), Nathanael ap- 
pears in company with the latter, and (xxi. 2) is again presented in 
the society of the apostles. Nathanael, however, finds no place 
among the twelve, unless he be identical with one otherwise named 
by the synoptists. If so, it is thought that Bartholomew is tlio 
most easily adapted to such an alias, as the three first gospels couple 
him with Philip, just as the fourth, which has no Bartholomew, does 
Nathanael ; to which it may be added that '^'sh^ ^'2 is a mere pat- 
ronymic, which must have been accompanied by a proper name, such 
as Nathanael.* But we have no adequate ground for such an iden- 
tification, since the juxtaposition of Bartholomew and Philip is 
shown to be accidental, by our finding the former (Acts i. 13), as 
well as the latter (John xxi. 2), linked with difierent names; the ab- 
sence of Bartholomew from the fourth gospel is not peculiar to him 
among the twelve ; finally, second names as surnames were added 
to proper as well as to patronjTnic names, as Simon Peter, Joseph 
Caiaphas, John lilark, and the like ; so that any other apostle not 
named by John might be equally well identified with Nathanael, and 
hence the supposed relation between the two appellations is alto- 
gether uncertain. 

In the catalogue given in the Acts, Philip is followed, not by 
Bartholomew, but by Thomas, who in the list of the first gospel 
comes after Bartholomew, in that of the others, after Matthew. 
Thomas, in Greek A/dv/io^', appears in the fourth gospel, on one oc- 
cassion, in the guise of mournful fidelity (xi. 16) : on another, in the 
more noted one of incredulity (xx. 24. ff.) ; and once again in the 
appendix (xxi. 2). Matthew, the next in the series, is found no- 
where else except in the history of his vocation. 

The third quaternion is uniformly opened by James the son of 
Alpheus, of whom we have already spoken. After him comes in 
both Luke's lists, Simon, whom he calls 2^otes, or the zealot, but 
whom Matthew and Mark (in whose catalogues he is placed one 
degree lower) distinguish as the Canaanite b Kavavlrrig (from 605, to 
be zealous). This surname seems to mark liim as a former adherent 
of the Jewish sect of zealots for religion,! a party which, it is true, 
did not attain consistence until the latest period of the Jewish state, 
but which was already in the process of formation. In all the lists 
that retain ihe name of Judas Iscariot, he occupies the last place, 
but of him we must not speak until we enter on the history of the 
passion. Luke, in his filling up of the remaining places of this 

* Thus moBt of the expositors, Fritzsche, Mattb., S« 3r>9 ; Winer Kealwdrterbocfa 
]. 8. 163 f. Comp. De Wette, exeg. Handb. 1, 1, S. 08. f Joseph, bell. jud. ir. Hi. 9. 
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quaternion, differs from the two other evangelists, and perhaps these 
also differ from each other ; Luke has a second Judas, whom he 
styles the brother of James ; Matthew, Lebbeus ; and Jilark, Thad- 
deus. It is tnie that we now commonly read in Matthew, Ixbbev^^ 
whose surname was Thaddeus ; but the vacillation in the early 
readings seems to betray these words to be a later addition intended 
to reconcile the first two evangelists ;* an attempt which others have 
made by pointing out a similarity of meaning between the two names, 
though such a similarity does not exist. t But allowing validity to 
one or other of these harmonizing efforts, there y^t remains a dis- 
crepancy between Matthew and Mark with their Lebbeus-Thaddeus, 
and Luke with his Judas, the brother of James. Schleiemiacher 
justly disapproves the expedients, almost all of them constrained 
and unnatural, which have been resorted to for the sake of proving 
that here also, we have but one person under two different names. 
He seeks to explain the divergency, by supposing, that during the 
lifetime of Jesus, one of the two men died or left the circle of the 
apostles, and the other took his place ; so that one list gives the 
earlier, the other the later member.J But it is scarcely possible to 
admit that any one of our catalogues was drawn up during the life 
of Jesus ; and after that period, no \^Titer would think of including 
a member who had previously retired from the college of apostles ; 
those only would be enumerated who were ultimately attached to 
Jesus. It is the most reasonable to allow that there is a discre- 
pancy between the lists, since it is easy to account for it by the 
probability that while the number of the apostles, and the names of 
the most distinguished among them, were well known, varying tra- 
ditions supplied the place of more positive data concerning the less 
conspicuous. 

Luke makes us acquainted with a circle of disciples, intermediate 
to the twelve and the mass of the partisans of Jesus. He teUs us 
(x. 1 ff.) that besides the twelve, Jesus chose other seventy also^ 
and sent them two and two before him into all the districts which 
he intended to visit on his last journey, that they might proclaim 
the approach of the kingdom of heaven. As the other evangelists 
have no allusion to this event, the most recent critics have not he- 
sitated to make their silence on this head a reproach to them, par- 
ticularly to the first evangelist, in his supposed character of apostle.§ 
But the disfavour towards ilatthew on this score ought to be moder- 
ated by the consideration, that neither in the other gospels, nor in 
the Acts, nor in any apostolic epistle, is there any trace of the sev- 
enty disciples, who could scarcely have passed thus unnoticed, had 
their mission been as fruitful in consequences, as it is commonly 
supposed. It is said, however, that the importance of this appoint- 
ment lay in its significance, ratlier than in its effects. As the num- 

♦ Comp. Credner, Einkit., 1, 8. G4 ; De Wette, exeg. Handb. 1, 1, S. 98 f. f De 
Wcite. ut i*up. X Ue()er den Lokaf, S. 88 f. { Schuiz, Uber das Abendnutbl, 8. 307« ; 
Scbnet'kenburgeri liber den Uraprungi St 13 f« 
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ber of the twelve apostles, by its relation to that of the tribes of Is- 
rael, shadowed forth the destination of Jesus for the Jewish people; 
so the seventy, or as some authorities have it, the seventy-two dis- 
ciples, were representatives of the seventy or seventy-two peoples, 
witli as many different tongues, which, according to the Jewish and 
early Christian view, formed the sum of the earth's inhabitants,* 
and hence they denoted the universal destination of Jesus and his 
kingdom.! Moreover, seventy was a sacred number with the Jew- 
ish nation ; Moses deputed seventy elders (Num. xi. 16, 25) ; the 
Sanhedrim had seventy members ;J the Old Testament, seventy 
translators. 

Had Jesus, then, imder the pressing circumstances that mark 
his public career, nothing more important to do than to cast about 
for significant numbers, and to surround himself with inner and 
outer circles of disciples, regulated by these mystic measures ? or 
rather, is not this constant preference for sacred numbers, this as- 
siduous development of an idea to which the number of the apostles 
furnished the suggestion, wholly in the spirit of the primitive Chris- 
tian legend ? This, supposing it imbued with Jewish prepossessions, 
would infer, that as Jesus had respect to the twelve tribes in fixing 
the number of his apostles, he would extend the parallel by appoint- 
ing seventy subordinate disciples, corresponding to the seventy 
elders; or, supposing the legend animated by the more universal 
sentiments of Paul, it could not escape the persuasion that to the 
symbol of the relation of Ids office to the Israelitish people, Jesus 
would annex another, significative of its destination for all the kin- 
dreds of the earth. However agreeable this class of seventy dis- 
ciples may have always been to the church, as a series of niches for 
the reception of men who, without belonging to the twelve, were yet 
of importance to her, as Mark, Luke and Matthew ; we are compel- 
led to pronounce the decision of our most i-ecent critic precipitate, 
and to admit that the gospel of Luke, by its acceptance of such a 
narrative, destitute as it is of all historical confirmation, and of any- 
other apparent source tlian dogmatical interests, is placed in disad- 
vantageous comparison with tliat of Matthew. We sather, indeed, 
from Acts i. 21 f. that Jesus had more than the twelve as his con- 
stant companions ; but that these formed a body of exactly seventy, 
or that that number was selected firom them, does not seem ade- 
quately warranted. § 

* Tuf haarez, f. xix. c iii,; Clem. hom. xviii, 4 ; Becognit Clement, ii. 42. Epiphaiu 
her, i« 5. t Schneckenburgeri ut sup. ; Gieseler, nber Entotehung der Bchriftllchen 
Erangelien, S. 127 f. X Lightfoot, p. 786. § De Wette, exeg. Handb., 1, 1, 8. 99 f. I, 
2, 8* 61. 1) 3, S. 220 ; Theile, zar Biogr. J., { 24. For the contraiy opinioni see Ke- 
ander, L. J. Chr., S. 498 f. 
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CHAPTER VL 
THE DISCOURSES OP JESUS IN THE THREE FIRST GOSPELS .♦ 



§. 76, THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 

In reviewing the public life of Jesus, we may separate from the 
events those discourses which were not merely incidental, but which 
stand independent and entire. This distinction, however, is not 
precise, for many discourses, owing to the occurrences that suggested 
them, may be classed as events ; and many events, from the expla- 
nations annexed to them, seem to range themselves with the dis- 
courses. The discourses of Jesus given in the synoptical gospels, 
and those attributed to him in the fourth, differ widely both in form 
and matter, having only a few isolated sentences in common : they 
must, therefore, be subjected to a separate examination. Again, 
there is a dissimilitude between the tliree first evangelists : Matthew 
affects long discourses, and collects into one mass a number of say- 
ings, which in Luke are distributed among various places and occa- 
sions ; each of these two evangelists has also some discourses pecu- 
liar to himself. In Mark, the element of discourses exists in a very 
small proportion. Our purpose will, therefore, be best answered, 
if we make Matthew's comprehensive discourses our starting point; 
ascertain all the corresponding ones in the other gospels ; inquire 
which amongst them has the best arrangement and representation 
of these discourses ; and, finally, endeavour to form a judgment as 
to how far they really proceeded from the lips of Jesus. 

The first long discourse in Matthew is tliat known as the sermon 
on the mount (v. — vii.). The evangelist, having recorded the re- 
turn of Jesus after his baptism into Galilee, and the calling of the 
fishermen, informs us, that Jesus went through all Gralilee, teaching 
and healing; that gi'eat multitudes followed him from all parts of 
Palestine ; and that for their instruction he ascended a mountain, 
and delivered the sermon in question (iv. 23, ff ). We seek in vain 
for its parallel in Mark, but Luke (vi. 20 — 49) gives a discourse 
which has the same introduction and conclusion, and presents in its 
whole tenor the most striking similarity with that of Matthew; 
moreover, in both cases, Jesus, at the termination of his discourse, 
goes to Capernaum, and heals the centurion's servant. It is true 
that Luke gives a later insertion to the discourse, for previous to it 

* All that relates to the fufleiiDgfl, death and reiamction of Jenu is hen exdnded. 
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he narrates many joumeyings and cures of Jesus, which Matthew 
places after it ; and while the latter represents Jesus as ascending a 
mountain, and being seated there during delivery of his discourse, 
Luke says, almost in contradiction to him, that Jesus came down 
and stood in the plain. Further, the sermon in Luke contains but 
a fourth part of that in Matthew, while it has some elements pecu- 
liarly its own. 

To avoid the unpleasant admission that one of two inspired 
evangelists must be in error, — which is inevitable if in relation to 
the same discourse one of them makes Jesus deliver it on the moun- 
tain, the other in the plain ; the one sitting, the other standing ; the 
one earlier, the other later; if either the one has made important 
omissions, or the other as important additions; — the ancient har- 
monists pronounced these discourses to be distinct,* on the plea that 
Jesus must frequently have treated of the essential points of his 
doctrine, and may therefore have repeated word for word certain im- 
pressive enunciations. This may be positively denied with respect 
to long discourses, and even concise maxims will always be repro- 
duced in a new guise and connexion by a gifted and inventive 
teacher ; to say the least, it is impossible that any but a very bar- 
ren mind shoidd repeat the same formal exordium, and the same 
concluding illustration, on separate occasions. 

The identity of the discourses being established, the first effort 
was to conciliate or to explain the divergencies between the two ao- 
coimts so as to leave their credibility imimpeached. Li reference to 
the different designation of the locality, Paulus insists on the hrnX of 
Luke, which he interprets to imply that Jesus stood over the plain 
and therefore on a hill. Tholuck, more happily, distinguishes the 
level space r&nog nedivb^, from the plain properly so called, and re- 
gards it as a less abrupt part of the mountain. But as one evange- 
list makes Jesus ascend the mountain to deliver his discourse, while 
the other makes him descend for the same purpose, these conciliators 
ought to admit, with Olshausen, that if Jesus taught in the plain, 
according to Luke, Matthew has overlooked the descent that pre- 
ceded the discourse ; or if, as Jlatthew says, Jesus taught seated 
on the mountain, Luke has forgotten to mention that after he had 
descended, the pressure of the crowd induced him to reascend before 
he commenced his harangue. And without doubt each was ignorant 
of what he omits, but each knew that tradition associated this dis- 
course with a sojourn of Jesus on a mountain. Matthew thought 
the mountain a convenient elevation for one addressing a multitude; 
Luke, on the contrary, imagined a descent necessary for the pur- 
pose; hence the double discrepancy, for he who teaches from a 
mountain is sufficiently elevated over his hearers to sit, but he who 
teaches in a plain will naturally stand. The chronological diver- 

** Augnstin, de oonsens. ev. ii. 19. ; Storr, fiber den Zweck des Evang. and der 
Briefe Joh., S. 347 ff. For farther references see Tholack's Aaslegung der Beigpredigt, 
EinL, {1. 
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cencics, as well as the local, must be admitted, if we would abstain 
from fruitless efforts at conciliation.* 

The difference as to the length and contents of the discourse is 
susceptible of three explanations : either the concise record of Luke 
is a mere extract from the entire discourse which Matthew gives 
without abridgment; or Matthew has incorporated many sayings 
belonging properly to other occasions ; or lastly, both these causes 
of variety have concurred. He who, with Tholuck, wishes to pre- 
serve intact the fides divina, or with Paulus, the fides humana of 
the evangelists, will prefer the first supposition, because to withhold 
the true is more innocent than to add the false. The above theolo- 
gians hold that the train of thought in the sermon on the moimt as 
given by Matthew, is closely consecutive, and that this is a proof 
of its original unity. But any compiler not totally devoid of ability, 
can give a tolerable appearance of connectedness to sayings which 
did not originally belong to each other ; and even these commenta- 
tors are obliged to admitf that the alleged consecutiveness extends 
over no more than half the sermon, for from vi. 19, it is a string of 
more or less isolated sentences, some of them very unlikely to have 
been uttered on the occasion. More recent criticism has therefore 
decided that the shorter account of Luke presents the discourse of 
Jesus in its original form, and that ilatthew has taken the license 
of incorporating with this much that was uttered by Jesus at various 
times, so as to retain the general sketch — the exordium, peroration, 
and essential train of thought ; while between these compartments 
he inserted many sayings more or less analogous borrowed from else- 
where. J This view is especially supported by the fact that many 
of the sentences, which in Alattliew make pai't of the sermon on the 
mount, arc in Mark and Luke dispersed through a variety of scenes. 
Compelled to grant this, yet earnestly solicitous to avert from the 
evangelist an imputation that miglit invalidate his claim to be con- 
sidered an eye-witness, other theologians maintain that Matthew did 
not compile the discourse under the idea that it was actually spoken 
on a single occasion, but with the clearest knowledge that such was 
not the casc§ It is with justice remarked in opposition to this, that 
when Matthew represents Jesus as ascending the mountain before 
he begins his discourse, and descending after its close, he obviously 
makes these two incidents the limits of a single address ; and that 
when he speaks of the impression wliich the discourse produced on 
the multitude, whose presence he states as the inducement to its 
delivery, he could not but intend to convey the idea of a continuous 
harangue. II As to Luke's edition of the sermon, there are parts in 
which the interrupted connexion betrays deficiencies, and there are 

♦ Comp. De Wette, exeg. Handbuch, 1, 1, S. 47 it. 1, 2, S. 44. f Tholuck, S. 
24; Paulus, exeg. Handb., 1. B. S. 584. % Schulz, vom Abendmahl, S. 813 t ; Sief- 
fert, S. 74 flf.; Fritzsche, S. 301. \ Olshausen, bibl. Comm., 1, S. 197; Kern, in der 
TuU Schrift, 1834, 2, S. 33. || Schulz, ut sup. S. 315 ; Sdmeckenborger, Beitrage, S. 
2G; Credner, Elul. 1, S. CU. 
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additions which do not look genuine ;* it is also doubtful whether 
he assigns a more appropriate connexion to the passages in the po- 
sition of which he differs from Matthew ;t and hence, as we shall 
soon see more fully, he has in this instance no advantage over his 
predecessor. 

The assemblage to whom the sermon on the mount was address- 
ed, might from Luke's account be supposed a narrow circle, for he 
states tliat the choice of the apostles immediately preceded the dis- 
course, and tliat at its commencement Jesus lijt^ up hu eyes on 
his disciples^ and he does not, like Matthew, note the multitude, 
6x^ovg^ as part of the audience. On the other hand, Matthew also 
mentions that before the sermon the disciples gathered round Jesus 
and were taught by him ; and Luke represents the discourse as be- 
ing delivered wi t/ie audience of the people (viL 1); it is therefore 
evident that Jesus spoke to the crowd in general, but with a partic- 
tdar view to the edification of his disciples.J We have no reason 
to doubt that a real harangue of Jesus, more than ordinarily solemn 
and public, was the foundation of the evangelical accounts before us. 

Let us now proceed to an examination of particulars. In both 
editions, the sermon on the mount is opened by a series of beati- 
tudes ; in Luke, however, not only are several wanting which we 
find in Matthew, but most of those common to both are in the for- 
mer taken in another sense than in the latter.§ The poor^ irruixol, 
are not specified as in Matthew by the addition, in spirit, tw ttvev- 
fjMTt ; they are therefore not those who hare a deep consciousness 
of inward poverty and misery, but the literally poor ; neither is the 
hunger of the ireLvcJvTeg {hungering) referred to t^ diKcuoavvtiv 
{rignteousness)\ it is therefore not spiritual hunger, but bodily; 
moreover, the adverb vvv^ now, definitively marks out those who 
hunger and those who weep, the Tretvwvre^' and nXaiovTEg, Thus in 
Luke the antithesis is not, as in Matthew, between the present sor- 
rows of pious souls, whose pure desires are yet unsatisfied, juid 
their satisfaction about to come ; but between present suffering and 
future well-beinff in general. || This mode of contrasting the oitM^v 
ovTog and the aluv fjUXXcjv, the present age and the future, is else- 
where observable in Luke, especiaUy in the parable of the rich man ; 
and without here inquiring which of the two representations is 
probably the original, I shall merely remark, that this of Luke is 
conceived entirely in the spirit of the Ebionites, — a spirit which has 
of late been supposed discernible in Matthew. It is a capital prin- 
xsiple with the Ebionites, as they are depicted in the Clementine 
Homilies, that he who has his portion in the present age, will be 
destitute in the age to come ; while he who renounces earthly pos- 

* Schleicmiacher, aber den Lukas, S. 89 f. f Tholuck, p. 11, and my BeTiew of 
the writings of Sieffert and others in the Jahrbuch fur wiss. Kritik, Nov. 1834 ; now in 
ny Charakteristiken und Kritiken, S. 252 fL X Comp. Tholuck, at sup. S. 2o ff. ; De 
Wette, exeg. Handbuch, 1, 1, S. 49. § Storr, iiber den Zweck u. s. w., S. S48 t Ob- 
hausen. U De Wette, exeg. Uandb., 1, 2« S. 44 f. ; Neander, L. J. Chr., S. 155 f. Anm. 
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sessions, thereby accumulates heavenly treasures.* The last beati- 
tude relates to those who are persecuted for the sake of Jesus. Luke 
in the parallel passage has, for the Son of man^s sake; hence the 
wori& for my sake in Matthew, must be understood to refer to 
Jesus solely in his character of Messiah.t 

The beatitudes are followed in Luke by as many woes oval, which 
are wanting in Matthew. In these the opposition established by 
the Ebionites between this world and the other, is yet more strongly 
marked ; for woe is denounced on the rich, the fiill, and the joyous, 
simply as such, and they are threatened with the evils corresponding 
to their present advantages, under the new order of things to be in- 
troduced by the Messiah ; a view that reminds us of the Epistle of 
James, v. 1 ff. The last woe is somewhat stiffly formed after the 
model of the last beatitude, for it is evidently for the sake of the 
contrast to the true prophets, so much calumniated, that the false 
prophets are said, without any historical foundation, to have been 
spoken well of by all men. We may therefore conjecture, with 
Schleiermacher,{ that we are indebted for these maledictions to the 
inventive fertility of the author of the third gospel. He added this 
supplement to the beatitudes, less because, as Schleiermacher sup- 
poses, he perceived a chasm, which he knew not how to fill, than 
because he judged it consistent with the character of the Messiah, 
that, like Moses of old, he should couple curses with blessings. The 
sermon on the mount is regarded as the counterpart of the law, de- 
livered on Mount Sinai ; but the introduction, especially in Luke, 
reminds us more of a passage in Deuteronomy, in which Moses 
commands that on the entrance of the Israelitish people into the 
promised land, one half of them shall take their stand on Mount 
Gerizim, and pronounce a manifold blessing on the observers of the 
law, the other half on Mount Ebal, w hence they were to fulminate 
as manifold a curse on its transgressors. We read in Josh, viii, 
33 ff, that this injunction was fulfilled. § 

With the beatitudes, Matthew suitably connects the representa- 
tion of the disciples as the salt of the earthy and the light of the 
world (v. 13 ff.) In Luke, the discourse on the salt is, with a rather 
different opening, introduced in another place (xiv. 34 f.), where Je- 
sus admonishes his hearers to ponder the sacrifices that must be 
made by those who would follow him, and rather to abstain from 
the profession of discipleship than to maintain it dishonourably ; and 
to tliis succeeds aptly enough the comparison of such degenerate 
disciples to salt that lias lost its savour. Thus the dictum accords 

* Homil. XV. 7; comp. Credner in Winer's Zeitschrift f.wiss. Theologie, 1, S. 298 f. ; 
Scbneckenburger, Qber das Evangelium der Aegyptier, § 6. f Schneckenburgcr, Qber 
den Ursprung, 8. 29. % Ut sup. 8. 90. Neander agrees with him, ut sup. { The Kab- 
bins also attached weight to these Mosaic blessings and curses, vid. Lightfoot, p 255. As 
here we have eight blessings, they held that Abraham had been blessed benedictionibus 
teptem (Kaal Turim, in Gen. xii. Lightfoot, p. 256); David, Daniel with his three com- 
panions, and the Messiah, benedictionibus sex. (Targ. Rath. 3. ibid.) They also counted 
together with the twenty becUUudines in the Psalnu, as many va in laaiah. (Midraach 
Tehillim in Pa. L ib.) 
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With either context, and from its aphoristical conciseness would be 
likely to recur, so that it may have been really spoken in both dis- 
courses. On the contrary, it cannot have been spoken in the se- 
quence in which it is placed by Mark (ix. 50) : lor the idea that 
every one shall 1x3 saltca with fire (in allusion to hell), has no inter- 
nal connexion with the comparison of the tnie disciples of Jesus to 
salt, denoting their superiority ; the connexion is merely external, 
resulting from the verbal affinity of dXt^eiv and dkag^ — it is the 
connexion of the dictionary.* The altered sequel which Mark gives 
to the apothegm {have salt in yourselves, and be at peace one with 
another), might certainly be united to it without incongruity, but it 
would accord equally well with quite a different train of thought. 
The apothegm on the light whicli is not to be hidden, as the salt is 
not to be without savour, is also wanting in the seimon on the mount 
as given by Luke ; who, however, omitting the special application 
to the disciples, has substantially the same doctrine in two different 
places. We find it first (viii. 16.) immediately after the interpreta- 
tion of the parable of the sower, where it also occurs in Mark (iv. 
21). It must be admitted that there is no incoherence in associating 
the shining of the light with the fiuctification of the seed ; still, a 
judicious teacher will pause on the interpretation of a parable, and 
will not disturb its effect by a hasty transition to new images. At 
any rate there is no intrinsic connexion between the shining of the 
inward light, and the declaration appended to it by Luke, that all 
secrets shall be made manifest. We have here a case which is of 
frequent recurrence with this evangelist ; that, namely, of a variety 
of isolated sayings being thrown confusedly together between two 
independent discourses or narratives. Thus between the parable 
of the sower and the narrative of the visit paid to Jesus by his mother 
and brethren, the apothegm on the light is inserted on account of 
its internal analogy with the parable ; then, because in this apothegm 
there occurs the opposition between concealment and manifestation, 
it suggested to the writer the otherwise heterogeneous discourse on 
the revelation of all secrets ; whereupon is added, quite irrelevantly 
to the context, but with some relation to the parable, the declara- 
tion. Whosoever hath, to him shall be given. In the second passage 
on the manifestation of the light (xi. 33), the subject has absolutely 
no connexion, imless we interpolate one,t with that of the context, 
which turns on the condemnation of the cotemporaries of Jesus by 
the Ninevites. The fact is, that here again, between the discourses 
against the demand for signs and those at the Pharisee's dinner, we 
have a chasm filled up with disjointed fragments of harangues. 

At V. 17 ff. follows the transition to the main subject of the ser- 
mon ; the assurance of Jesus that he came not to destroy the law 
and the prophets, but to fulfil, &c. Now as Jesus herein plainly 

* Schneckenburger, Beitrlige, S. 58. Neander tries to show, reiy artificially, a real 
connexion of thought, S. 157, Anm. f Oishausen in loc. The true reading is indicated 
by Schneckenburger, Beitriige, S. 58; TboluclL, at sup. S. 11. 
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presupposes that he i8 himself the Messiah, to whom was ascribed 
authority to abolish a part of the law, this declaration cannot prop- 
erly belong to a period in which, if Matt. xvi. 13 ff. be rightly plac- 
ed, he had not yet declared himself to be the Messiah. Luke (xvi. 
17) inserts this declaration together with the apparently contradic- 
tory one, that the law and tlie propliets were in force until the com- 
ing of John. These arc two propositions that we cannot suppose 
to have been utterred consecutively ; and the secret of their conjunc- 
tion in Luke's gospel lies in the word vofio^, law, which happens to 
occur in both.* It is to be observed that between the parable of 
the steward and that of the rich man, we have another of those pauses 
in which Luke is fond of introducing his fragments. 

So little, it appears from v. 20, is it the design of Jesus to in- 
culcate a disregard of the Mosaic law, that he requires a far stricter 
observance of its precepts than the Scribes and Pharisees, and he 
makes the latter appear in contrast to himself as the underminers of 
the law. Then follows a series of Mosaic commandments, on which 
Jesus comments so as to show that he penetrates into the spirit of 
the law, instead of cleaving to the mere letter, and especially dis- 
cerns the worthlessness of the rabbinical glosses (48). This section, 
in the order and completeness in which we find it in Matthew, is 
wanting in Luke's sermon on the mount ; a decisive proof that the 
latter has deficiencies. For not only does this chapter contain the 
fundamental thought of the discourse as given by Matthew, but the 
desidtory sayings which Luke gives, concerning the love of enemies, 
mercifiJness and beneficence, only acquire a definite pui-pose and 
point of union in the contrast between the spiritual interpretation of 
the law given by Jesus, and the carnal one given by the doctors of 
the time. The words, too, with which Luke makes Jesus proceed 
after the last woe: JBut I say unto you, and those at v. 39, And 
he spake a parable unto thern, have been correctly pointed out as 
indicative of chasms.t As regards the isolated parallel passages, 
the admonition to a quick reconciliation with an adversary (v. 25 f.), 
is, to say the least, not so easily brought into connexion with the 
foregoing matter in Luke (xii. 58.) as in Matthew. J It is still worse 
"ivith the passage in Luke which is parallel with ]\Iatt. v. 32 ; this 
text (relative to divorce), which in Matthew is linked in the general 
chain of ideas, is in Lute (xvL 18.) thrust into one of the apertures 
we have noticed, between the assurance of the perpetuity of the law 
and the parable of the rich man. Olshausen tries to find a thread 
of connexion between the passage and the one preceding it, by in- 
terpreting adultery, [ioix^etv^ aUegorically, as faitlilessness to the 
divine law ; and Sclileiermachci'§ attaches it to the succeeding par- 
able by referring it to the adulterous Herod : but such interpreta- 
tions are altogether visionary. || Probably tradition had apprized 

• This cause is overlooked by Schleiermacher, S. 205 ; comp. De Wette, in loc 
t Schleierraacher, ut sup. S. 90. Tholucic, S. 21. % Tholuck, S. 12, 187; De Wette, in 
loc § Ut sup. 206 f. I Corop. De Wette, exeg. Handb., 1, 2, S. 86. 
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the evangelist that Jesus, after the foregoing declaration as to the 
perpetuity of the Mosaic law, had enunciated his severe principle on 
the subject of divorce, and hence he gave it this position, not know- 
ing more of its original connexion. In Matt. xix. 9, we find a re- 
iteration of this principle on an occasion very likely to call it forth. 
The exhortations to patience and submissiveness, form, in Matthew, 
the spiritual interpretation of the old rule, an eye for an eye, &c., 
and are therefore a following out of the previous train of thought. 
In Luke (vi. 29.), they are introduced with much less precision by 
the command concerning love to enemies : which command is also 
decidedly better given in Matthew as the rectification of the precept. 
Thou shall love thy neighbour^ and hate thine enemy (43 fll). 
Again : the observation that to love friends is nothing more than 
bad men can do, is, in Matthew, made, in order to controvert the 
traditional perversion of the Mosaic injunction to love one's neigh- 
bour, into a permission to hate enemies : in Luke, the observation 
follows the rule. Whatsoever ye would that men shoxdd do to you^ 
&c., which in Matthew occurs farther on (vii. 12.) without any con- 
nexion. On the whole, if the passage in Luke from vL 2 — 36, be 
compared with the corresponding one in Matthew, there will be 
found in the latter an orderly course of thought ; in the former, con- 
siderable confiision.* 

The warnings against Pharisaic hypocrisy (vi. 1 — 6) are without 
a parallel in Luke; but he has one of the model prayer, which recent 
criticism has turned not a little to the disadvantage of Matthew. 
The ancient harmonists, it is true, had no hesitation in supposing 
that Jesus delivered this prayer twice, — ^in the connexion in which 
it is given by Matthew as wdl as under the circumstances narrated 
by Luke (xi. 1 ff.).t But if Jesus had abeady in the sermon on the 
mount given a model prayer, his disciples would scarcely have re- 
quested one afterwards, as if nothing of the kind had occured ; and 
it is still more improbable that Jesus would repeat the same formu- 
lary, without any recollection that he had delivered it to these dis- 
ciples long before. Hence our most recent critics have decided that 
Luke alone has preserved the natural and true occasion on which 
this prayer was communicated, and that like many other firagments, 
it was interpolated in Matthew's sermon on the mount by the writer. J 
But the vaunted naturalness of Luke's representation, I, for one, 
cannot discover. Apart from the improbability, admitted even by 
the above critics, that the disciples of Jesus should have remained 
without any direction to pray until the last journey, in which Luke 
places the scene ; it is anything but natural that Jesus should ab- # 
stain from giving his disciples the exemplar which was in his mind 
until they sought for it, and that then he should forthwith fall into 
prayer. He had, doubtless, often prayed in their circle from the 

• De Wette, exeg. Handb., 1, 1, a 48. f Grig. de. orat xvUi. and Hess, Geach. 
Jesu, 2, S. 48 f. % Schleiermacher at sup. a 173; Olshaasen, 1, S. 235 ; Sieffert, S. 78 
tL\ Keander, S. 235 t note. 
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commencement of their intercourse ; and if so, their request was su- 
perfluous, and must, as in John xiv. 9, have produced only an ad- 
monition to recollect what they had long seen and heard in his so- 
ciety. The account of Luke seems to have been framed on mere 
conjecture ; it was known that the above prayer proceeded from Je- 
sus, and the further question as to the motive for its communication, 
received the gratuitous answer: without doubt his disciples had 
asked him for such an exemplar. Without, therefore, maintaining 
that Matthew has preserved to us the connexion in which this prayer 
was originally uttered by Jesus, we are not the less in doubt whether 
it has a more accurate position in Luke.* With regard to the ele- 
ments of the prayer, it is impossible to deny wliat Wetstein says : 
tola fiasc oratio ex formvlis Hebrceorum conciiinata est /f but 
Fritzsche's observation is also just, that desires of so general a nature 
might be uttered in the prayers of various persons, even in similar 
phraseology, without any other cause than the broad uniformity of 
human feeling. | We may add that the selection and allocation of 
the petitions in the prayer are entirely original, and bear the im- 
press of that religious consciousness which Jesus possessed and 
sought to impart to his followers.§ Matthew inserts after the con* 
elusion of the prayer two propositions, which are properly the corol- 
lary of the third petition, but which seem inaptly placed, not only 
because they are severed by the concluding petition from the pas- 
sage to which they have reference, but because they have no point 
of coincidence with the succeeding censures and admonitions which 
turn on the hypocrisy of the Pharisaic fasts. Mark, however, has 
still more infelicitously appended these propositions to the discourse 
of Jesus on the eflicacy of believing prayer (xi. 25). || 

At vi. 19, the thread of strict connexion is broken, according to 
the admission of Paidus, and so far all expositors are bound to 
agree with him. But his position, that notwithstanding the admitted 
lack of coherence in the succeeding collection of sentences, Jesus 
spoke them consecutively, is not equally tenable ; on the contrary, 
our more recent critics have all the probabilities on their side when 
they suppose, that in this latter half of the sermon on the mount 
Matthew has incorporated a variety of sayings uttered by Jesus on 
different occasions. First stands the apothegm on eartldy and 
heavenly treasures (19 — 21), which Luke, with more apparent cor- 
rectness, inserts in a discourse of Jesus, the entire drift df which is 
to warn his adherents against earthly cares (xii. 33 f ). It is other- 
wise with the next sentence, on the eye being the light of the body. 
Luke annexes this to the apothegm already mentioned on the light 
that is to be exhibited ; now as the lights ^^x^o^, placed on a 
candlestick, denotes something quite distinct from what is intended 
by the comparison of the eye to a liffAtj ^vx^og^ the only reason for 

♦ Comp. Do Wette, excg. Handb. 1, I, & 69. 1, 2, & 65. f N. T. 1, 828. The 
parallels may be seen in Wetstein and Lightfoot. % Comm. in Matth. p. 265. { Comp. 
De Wette, 1, I, S. 69 £ ; Neander, a 237 «. || Comp. De Wette, 1, 2, S. 176. 
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combining the two apothegms lies in tlie bare word ^vxvo^ : a mid 
of association which belongs properly to the dictionary, and which, 
beyond it, is worse than none. Then follows, also without any 
apparent connexion, the apothegm on the two masters, appended 
by Luke to the parable of the steward, with which it liappens to 
have the word Mainmon^ fiaficjvag, in common. Next comes, in 
Matthew V. 25 — 34, a dissuasion from earthly solicitude, on the 
ground that natural objects flourish and are sustained without anx- 
iety on their part ; in Luke, this doctrine is consistently united with 
the parable (found only in the third gospel) of the man who, in the 
midst of amassing earthly treasures, is summoned away by death 
(xii. 22 ff.).* The warning not to be blind to our own faults while 
we are sharp-sighted and severe towards those of others (vii. 1 — 5), 
would, if we rejected the passage from v. 19, of chap. vi. to the eno, 
form a suitable continuation to the previous admonition against 
Pharisaic sanctimoniousness (vi. 16—18), and might, therefore, 
have belonged to the original body of the discourscf This is the 
more probable because Luke has the same warning in his sermon 
on the mount (37 f. 41 f.), where it happens to assort very well 
ynth the preceding exhortation to mercifulness ; but at v. 39 and 
40, and part of 38, it is interrupted by subjects altogether irrelevant. 
The text. With what measure ye mete, &c., is very inappropriately 
interposed by Mark (iv. 24), in a passage similar in kind to one of 
Luke's intermediate miscellanies. V. 6, in Matthew, is equally 
destitute of connexion and parallel ; but the succeeding assurances 
and arguments as to the efficacy of prayer (v. 7 — 11), are found in 
Luke xi. 9, very fitly associated with another parable peculiar to 
that evangelist : that of the friend awaked at midnight. The apo- 
thegm, WAat ye would that men should do unto you, &c, is 
quite isolated in JIatthew ; in Luke, it has only an imperfect con- 
nexion. J The following passage (v. 13 f.) on the straight gate, orei^rj 
TTvA?/, is intro Juced in Luke (xiii. 23.) by the question, addressed to 
Jesus : Are there few that be saved f d dXlyoi ol au)^6fievat ; which 
seems likely enough to have been conceived by one who knew that 
Jesus had uttered sucli a saying as the above, but was at a loss for 
an occasion that miglit prompt the idea ; moreover, the image is far 
less completely canied out in Luke than in Matthew, and is blended 
with parabolical elements.§ The apothegm on the tree being known 
by its fruits (v. 16 — 20), appears in Luke (vi. 43 fF.), and even in 
Matthew, farther on (xii. 33 if.), to have a general explication but 
in Matthew's sermon on the mount, it has a special relation to the 
false prophets ; in Luke, it is in the last degree misplaced. The 
denunciation of those who say to Jesus, Zora, Jjord, but who, on 
account of their evil deeds will be rejected by him at the day of 

• From vi. 19 to the end of the chapter, even Neander finds no orderly aMociation, 
and conjectures that the editor of the Greek Gospel of Matthew was the compiler of this 
latter half of the discourse (p. I GO, note), f Neander, ut sup. ; De Wette, in loc. | De 
Wette, 1, 2, S. 45. I lb. in loc. des Luiias. 
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jadgment (21 — 23), decidedly presupposes the Messiahship of Jesus, 
and cannot, therefore, have well belonged to so early a period as 
that of the sermon on the mount ; hence it is more appropriately 
placed by Luke (xiii. 25 ff.). The peroration of the discourse is, 
as we have mentioned, common to both evangelists. 

The foregoing comparison shows us that the discourses of Jesus, 
like fragments of granite, could not be dissolved by the flood of 
oral tradition ; but they were not seldom torn from their natural 
connexion, floated away from their original situation, and deposited 
in places to which they did not properly belong. Relative to this 
efiect, there is this distinction between the three first evangelists ; 
Matthew, like an able compiler, though far from being sufficiently 
informed to give each relic in its original connexion, has yet for tte 
most part succeeded in judiciously associating analogous materials ; 
while the two otlter evangelists have left many small fragments just 
where cliance threw them, in the intervals between longer discourses. 
Luke has laboured in some instances to combine these fragments 
artificially, but he could not thus compensate for the absence of 
natural connexion. 

5 77. INSTRUCriONS TO THE TWELVE — LAMENTATIONS OVER THE 
GALILEAN CITIES — JOY OVER THE CALUNG OP THE SIMPLE. 

The first gospel (x.) reports another long discourse as having 
been delivered by Jesus, on the occasion <rf' his sending out the 
twelve to preach the kingdom of heaven. Part of this discourse is 
peculiar to the first gospel ; that portion of it which is common to 
the two other synoptists is only partially assigned by them to the 
same occasion, Luke introducing its substance in connexion with 
the mission of the seventy (x. 2 ff.), and in a subsequent con- 
versation with the disciples (xii, 2 ff.). Some portion of the dis- 
course is also found repeated both in Matthew and the other 
evangelists, in the prophetic description given by Jesus of his 
second advent. 

In this instance again, while the older harmonists have no hesi- 
tation in supposing a repetition of the same discourse,* our more 
recent critics are St* opinion that Luke only has the true occasions 
and the original arrangement of tlie materials, and that Matthew 
has assembled them according to his own discretion.! Those ex- 
positors who are apologetically inclined, maintain that Matthew was 
not only conscious of here associating sayings uttered at various 
times, but presumed that this would be obvious to his readers.} 
On the otlicr hand, it is justly observed that the manner in which 
the discourse is introduced by the words : These twelve Jems sent 
forth, a?id commanded them (v. 5); and closed by tlie words: 

♦ E. g. Hess, Geflcb. Jesu, 1, & 645. f Schulz, ut wp. 8. 308, 814 ; SieflTcrt, 8. 
80 ff. X Olflhauyen, in loc The latter bold M^rtlon in Kern, Qber den Urspning dct 
Evang. MaUh , S. C3. 
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when Jesus made an end of commanding his twelve disciples^ &c 
(xi. 1.); proves clearly enough that it was the intention of the 
evangelist to give his compilation the character of a continuous 
harangue.* 

Mueli that is peculiar to Matthew in this discourse, appears to 
be merely an amplification on thoughts wliich are also found in the 
corresponding passages of the two other synoptists ; but there are 
two particulars in the x)peninff of the instructions as detailed by the 
former, which differ specificaUy fi-om anything presented by his fel- 
low evangelists. These are the limitation of the agency of the dis- 
ciples to the Jews (v. 5, 6), and the commission (associated with 
tliat to announce the kingdom of heaven and heal the sick, of which 
Luke also speaks, ix. 2,) to raise the dead : a surprising commission, 
since we know of no instances previous to the departure of Jesus, in 
which the apostles raised the dead ; and to suppose such when they 
are not narrated, after the example of Olshausen, is an expedient to 
which few will be inclined. 

All that the synoptists have strictly in conmion in the instruc- 
tions to the twelve, are the rules for their external conduct; how 
they were to journey, and how to behave under a variety of circum- 
stances (Matt. V. 9 — 11, 14; Mark vi. 8 — 11 ; Luke ix. 3—6). Here, 
however, we find a discrepancy; according to Matthew and Luke, 
Jesus forbids the disciples to take with them, not only gold, a scrip, 
and the like, but even shoes^ vnodrifiaTa, and a staj\ l)d06ov; accord- 
ing to Mark, on the contrary, he merely forbids their taking more 
than a staj^ and sandals^ d fifj jxipdov fiSvov and aavddXia. This 
discrepancy is most easily accoimted for by the admission, that tra- 
dition only preserved a reminiscence of Jesus having signified the 
simplicity of the apostolic equipment by the mention of the staff and 
shoes, and that hence one of the evangelists understood that Jesus 
had interdicted all travelling requisites except these ; the other, that 
these also were included in his prohibition. It was consistent with 
Mark^s love of the picturesque to imagine a wandering apostle ftur- 
nished with a staff, and therefore to give the preference to the for- 
mer view. 

It is on the occasion of the mission of the seventy, that Luke 
(x. 2) puts into the mouth of Jesus the words which Matthew gives 
(ix. 37 f.) as the motive for sending forth the twelve, namely, the 
apothegm. The harvest truly is ready j but the labourers are few; 
also the declaration that the labourer is worthy of his hire (v. 7. 
comp. Matt. x. 10) ; the discourse on the apostolic salutation and 
its effect (Matt. v. 12 f. Luke v. 5 f.) ; the denunciation of those who 
should reject the a|X)stles and their message (Matt. v. 16; Luke v. 
12); and finally, the words. Behold^ I send you forth as lambs^ 
&c. (Matt. V. 16; Luke v. 3.) The sequence of these propositions 
is about equally natural in both cases. Their completeness is alter- 
nately greater in the one than in the other ; but Matthew's additions 

* Schulz, 8. 815. 
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generally turn on essentials, as in v. 16 : those of Luke on externals, 
as in V. 7, 8, and in r. 4^ where there is the singular injunction to 
salute no man by the way, which might appear an unhistorical ex- 
aggeration of the urgency of the apostolic errand, did we not know 
that the Jewish greetings of that period were not a little ceremoni- 
ous.* Sieffert obseiN-es that the instructions which Jesus gave — ac- 
cording to Matthew, to the twelve, according to Luke, to the sev- 
enty — miffht, so far as their tenor is concerned, have been imparted 
with equal fitness on either occasion ; but I doubt this, for it seems 
to me improbable that Jesus should, as Luke states, dismiss his 
more confidential disciples with scanty rules for their outward con- 
duct, and that to the seventy he should make commimications of 
much greater moment and pathos.t The above critic at length de^ 
cides in favour of Luke, whose narrative appears to him more pr«h 
cise, because it distinguishes the seventy from the twelve, W^ 
have already discussed this point, and have found that a compaj^on 
is rather to the advantage of Matthew. The blessing pronowic^ed on 
him who should give even a cup of cold water to the disciples of 
Jesus (v. 42), is at least more judiciously inserted by Matthew as 
the conclusion of the discourse of instructions, than iix the endless 
confusion of the latter part of Mark ix. (v. 41), where ^dv, {if)^ and 
hg av, {^%cho8(>ever)^ seem to form the only tie between the successive 
propositions. 

The case is otherwise when we regard those portions of the dis- 
course which Luke places in his twelfth chapter, and even later, and 
which in Matthew are distinguishable as a second part of the same 
discourse. Such are the directions to the apostles as to their con- 
duct before tribxmals (Matt. x. 19 f.; Luke xiu 11); the exhortation 
not to fear those who can only kiU the body (Matt. v. 28 ; Luke v. 
4 f.) ; the warning against the denial of Jesus (Matt. v. 32 f. ; Luke 
V. 8 f.) ; the discourse on the general disunion of which he would 
be the cause (Matt. v. 34 ff. ; Luke v. 61 ff.) ; a passage to which 
Matthew, prompted apparently by the enumeration of the members 
of a family, attaches the declaration of Jesus that these are not to 
be valued above him, that his cross must be taken, &c, which he 
partly repeats on a subsequent occasion, and in a more suitable con- 
nexion (xvi. 24 f.) ; further, predictions which recur in the discourse 
on the Mount of Olives, relative to the universal persecution of the 
disciples of Jesus (v. 17 f. 22. comp. xxiv. 9, 13) ; the saying which 
Luke inserts in the sermon on the mount (vi. 40), and which also 
appears in John (xv. 20), that the disciple has no claim to a better 
lot than his master (v. 24 £); lastly, the direction, which is peouliar 
to tlie discourse in Mattliew, to flee from one city to another, Avith 
the accompanying consolation (v. 23). These commands and ex- 
hortations liave been justly pronounced by criticsf to be unsuitable 
to the first mission of the twelve, which, Uke the alleged mission of 

* Vid. De Wette, ArchAoL § 265, and in loc f Comp. De Wette, ezeg. Handb. 
J, 1, & 99. X Scholzi 8. 308 ; Sieffert, 8. 82 m 
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the seventy, had no other than happy results (Luke ix. 10; x. 17); 
they presuppose the troublous circumstances which supervened after 
tlie death of Jesus, or perhaps in the latter period of his life. Ac- 
cording to this, Luke is more correct than Matthew in assigning 
these discourses to the last journey of Jesus;* unless, indeed, such 
descriptions of the subsequent fate of the apostles and other adhe- 
rents of Jesus were produced ex eventu, after his death, and put into 
his mouth in the form of prophecies ; a conjecture which is strongly 
suggested by the words, Ife who taJceth not up his cross, &c. 

(v. 38.).t . . . . 

The next long discourse of Jesus in Matthew (chap, xi.) we have 
already considered, so far as it relates to the Baptist. From v. 20 — 
24, there follow complaints and threatenings against the Qulilean 
cities, in which most of his mighty works were done, and which, 
nevei-theless, believed not. Our modem critics are perhaps right in 
their opinion that these apostrophes are less suitable to the period 
of his Galilean ministry, in which Matthew places them, than to 
that in which they are introduced by Luke (x. 13 ff.); namely, when 
Jesus had left Galilee, and was on his way to Judea and Jerusalem, 
with a view to his final experiment. J But a consideration of the 
immediate context seems to reserve the probability. In Matthew, 
the description of the ungracious reception which Jesus and John 
had alike met with, leads very naturally to the accusations against 
those places which had been the chief theatres of the ministry of the 
former ; but it is difficult to suppose, according to Luke, that Jesus 
would speak of his past sad experience to the seventy, whose minds 
must have been entirely directed to the future, unless we conceive 
that he chose a subject so little adapted to the exigencies of those 
whom he was addressing, in order to imite the threatened judgment 
on the Galilean cities, with that which he had just denounce! against 
the cities that should reject his messengers. But it is more likely 
that this association proceeded solely from the writer, who, by the 
comparison of a city that should prove refractory to the disciples of 
Jesus, to Sodom, was reminded of the analogous comparison to Tyre 
and Sidon, of places that liad been disobedient to Jesus himself, 
without perceiving the incongruity of the one with the circumstances 
which had dictated the other.§ 

The joy^ dyakXlaatg, expressed by Jesus (v. 25 — 27) on account 
of the insight afforded to bc^es, vfjnioig^ is but loosely attached by 
Matthew to the preceding maledictions. As it supposes a change 
in the mental frame of Jesus, induced by pleasing circumstances, 
Luke (x. 17. 21 ff.) would have all the probabilities on his side, in 
making the return of the seventy with satisfactory tidings the cause 

* The satisfactory connexion which modern criticism finds throughout the 1 2th chap, 
of Luke, I am as little able to discover as Tholuck, Auslegung der Bergpredigt, S. 13 t, 
who has strikingly exposed the partiality of Schleiermacher for Luke, to the prejudice of 
Matthew. t Vid. De Wette, in loc % Schleiermacher, Uber den Lukas, S. 169 f. ; 
Schneckenburger, ilbcr den Ursprung u. s. f , S. S2 f. § Comp. De Wette, exeg. Handk. 
],J,S. 110. 1,2,8.62. 
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of tlie above ex))ression; were it not that the appointment of the 
seventy, and consequently their return, are altogether problemati- 
cal ; besides it is possible to refer the passage in question to the 
return of the twelve from their mission. Matthew connects with 
this rejoicing of Jesus his invitation to the weary and heavy laden 
(v. 28—30). This is wanting in Luke, who, instead, makes Jesus 
turn to his disciples jETr/ya^^Zy, and pronounce them blessed in being 
privileged to see and hear things which many prophets and kings 
yearned after in vain (23 f.) ; jin observation which does not so spe- 
cifically agree with the preceding train of thought, as the context 
assigned to it by Matthew, and which is moreover inserted by the 
latter evangelist in a connexion (xiii. 16 f.) :. that may be advan- 
tageously confronted with that of Luke. 

§ 78. THE PARABLES, 

According to Matthew (chap, xiii.), Jesus delivered seven para- 
bles, all relating to the PaaiXela rCjv ovpavCJv. Modem criticism, 
however, has doubted whether Jesus really uttered so many of these 
symbolical discourses on one occasion.* The parable, it has been 
observed, is a kind of problem, to be solved by the reflection of the 
hearer ; hence after every parable a pause is requisite, if it be the 
object of the teacher to convey real instruction, and not to distract 
by a multipHcity of ill-understood images.f It will, at least, be ad- 
mitted, with Neander, that parables on the same or closely-related 
subjects can only be spoken consecutively, when, imder manifold 
forms, and from various points of view, they lead to the same result.} 
Among the seven parables in question, those of the mustard-seed 
and the leaven have a common fundamental idea, differently sliad- 
owed forth — the gradual growth and ultimate prevalence of the king- 
dom of God : those of the net and the tares represent the mingling 
of the good with the bad in the kingdom of God; those of the treas- 
ure and the pearl inculcate the inestimable and all-indemnifying 
value of the kingdom of God ; and the parable of the sower depicts 
the unequal susceptibility of men to the preaching of the kingdom 
of God. Thus there are no less than four separate fundamental 
ideas involved in this collection of parables — ideas which are indeed 
connected by their general relation to the kingdom of God, but 
wliich present this object under aspects so widely different, that for 
their thorough comprehension a pause after each was indispensable. 
Hence, it has been concluded, Jesus would not merit the praise of 
being a judicious teacher, if as Matthew represents, he had spoken 
all the above parables in rapid succession.§ K we suppose in this 
instance, again, an assemblage of discourses similar in kind, but 
delivered on different occasions, we are anew led to the discussion 

• Sclmlz. ulKsr das Aliemlmnhl, S. 8U. f Olshausen, bibl Comm. 1,8.437. 
{ L. J. Chr., S. 175. J Sdineckcnburger, fiber den Unprang u. s. t, S. SS. 
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as to whether Matthew was aware of the latter circumstance, or 
whether he beUeved that he was recording a continuous harangue. 
The introductory form, And he spake many things to them in paror 
hles^ (v. 3.) : koL kXdkrfoev avrolg nokXd kv TtapalioXai^^ and the con- 
cluding one, when Jesus Iwd finished these parables (v. 53) : <5r« 
kriXtaev b 'Irjaovg rcLg TrapaPoXd^ ravrag^ seem to be a clear proof that 
he did not present the intermediate matter as a compilation, Mark, 
indeed, naiTates (iv. 10), that at the close of the first parable, the 
disciples being again, Karojwvcu;^ in private^ with Jesus, asked him 
for its interpretation ; and hence it has been contended* that there 
was an interruption of the discourse at this point ; but this cannot 
serve to explain the account of Matthew, for he represents the r^ 
quest of the disciples as being preferred on the spot, without any 
previous retirement from the crowd ; thus proving that he did not 
suppose such an interruption. The concluding form which Matthew 
inserts after the fourth parable (v. 34 f.), might, with better reason, 
be adduced as intimating an interruption, for he there comprises all 
the foregoing parables in one address by the words, AU these things 
gpake Jesus in parables^ cfec, ravra ndvra kkdXi]aev 6 'Iiyaovf iv 
'napaOokcug k, t. A., and makes the pause still more complete by the 
application of an Old Testament prophecy; moreover, Jesus is here 
said (36) to change his locality, to dismiss the multitude to whom 
he had hitherto been speaking on the shore of the Galilean sea, and 
enter the house^ elf t^ oUiav^ where he gives three new parables, 
in addition to the interpretation which his disciples had solicited of 
the second. But that the delivery of the last three parables was 
separated from that of the preceding ones by a change of place, and 
consequently by a short interval of time, very little alters the state 
of the case. For it is highly improbable that Jesus would without 
intermission tax the memory of the populace, whose minds it was 
so easy to overburthen, with four parables, two of which were highly 
significant ; and that he should forthwith overwhelm his disciples, 
whose power of comprehension he had been obliged to aid in the 
application of the first two parables, with three new ones, instead 
of ascertaining if they were capable of independently expounding 
the third and fourth. Further, we liave only to look more closely 
at Matthew's narrative, in order to observe that he has fallen quite 
involuntarily on the interruption at v. 34 if. If it were his inten- 
tion to communicate a series of parables, with the explanations that 
Jesus privately gave to his disciples of the two which were most 
important, and were therefore to be placed at the head of the series, 
there were only three methods on which he could proceed. First, 
he might make Jesus, immediately after the enunciation of a parable, 
give its interpretation to his disciples in the presence of the multi- 
tude, as he actually does in the case of the first parable (10 — 23). But 
the representation is beset with the difficulty of conceiving how Je- 
sus, surrounded by a crowd, whose expectation was on the stretch, 

* OlshAUMo, & 438. 
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eould find leisure for a conversation aside with his disciples.* This 
inconvenience Mark perceived, and therefore chose the second re- 
source that was open to him — ^that of making Jesus with his dis- 
ciples withdraw after the first parable into tht houae^ and there 
deliver its interpretation. But such a proceeding would be too great 
a hindrance to one who proposed publicly to deliver several parables 
one after the other ; for if Jesus returned to the house immediately 
after the first parable, he had left the scene in which the succeeding 
ones could be conveniently imparted to the people. Consequently, 
the narrator in the first gospel cannot, with respect to the interpre- 
tation of the second parable, either repeat his first plan, or resort 
to the second ; he therefore adopts a third, and proceeding uninter- 
mptedly through two fiirther parables, it is only at their close that 
he conducts Jesus to the house, and there makes him impart the 
arrear of interpretation. Herewith there arose in the mind of the 
narrator a sort of rivalry between the parables which he had yet in 
reserve, and the interpretation, the arrear of which embarrassed 
him ; as soon as the former were absent from his recollection, the 
latter would be present with its inevitably associated form of con- 
clusion and return homeward ; and when any remaining parables 
recurred to him, he was obliged to make them the sequel of the inter- 
pretation. Thus it befel with the three last parables in Matthew's 
narration; so that he was reduced almost against his will to make 
the disciples their sole participants, though it does not appear to 
have been the custom of Jesus thus to clothe his private instruc- 
tions ; and Mark (v. 33 f.) plainly supposes the parables which fol- 
low the interpretation of the second, to be also addressed to the 
peoplct 

Mark, who (iv. 1) depicts the same scene by the sea-side, as 
Matthew, has in connexion with it only three parables, of which the 
first and third correspond to the first and third of Matthew, but the 
middle one is commonly deemed peculiar to Mark.^ JVIatthew has 
in its place the parable wherein the kingdom of heaven is likened to 
a man who sowed good seed in his field ; but while men slept, the 
enemy came and sowed tares among it, which grew up with the 
wheat. The servants know not from whence the tares come, and 
propose to root them up ; but the master commands them to let both 
grow together until the harvest, when it will be time enough to sepa- 
rate them. In Mark, Jesus compares the kingdom of heaven to a 
man wlio casts seed into the ground, and while he sleeps and rises 
again, the seed passes, he knows not how, from one stage of devel- 
opment to anotlier : and when it is ripe^ he puts in the sickle^ be- 
cavse t/ie harvest is canie. In this parable there is wanting what 
constitutes the dominant idea in that of Matthew, the tares, sown 
by the enemy; but as, nevertheless, the other ideas, of sowing, 

* Schleiennacher, S. 120. f Fritzsche, Comm. in Marc & 1 20, 128, 134 ; De Wette, 
in loc. X Comp. Saunier, ttber die Quellen des liarlcas, 8. 74 ; Fritzsche, ut sup.; De Wettej 
inloc 
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sleeping, growing one knows not how, and harvest, wholly corre^ 
spend, it may be questioned whether Mark does not here merely 
give the same parable in a different version, which he p^erred to 
that of Matthew, because it seemed more intermediate between the 
first parable of the sower, and the third of the mustard-seed. 

Luke, also, has only three of the seven parables given in Matt. 
xiii.; namely, those of the sower, the mustardnseed, and the leaven; 
so that the parables of the buried treasure, the pearl, and the net, 
as also that of the tares in the field, are peculiar to Matthew. The 
parable of the sower is placed by Luke (viii. 4 ff.) somewhat earlier, 
and in other circumstances, than by Matthew, and apart from the 
two other parables which he has in common with the first evange- 
list's series. These he introduces later, xiii. 18 — 21 ; a position 
which recent critics unanimously acknowledge as the correct one.* 
But this decision is one of the most remarkable to which the criti- 
cism of the present age has been led by its partiaUty to Luke. For 
if we examine the vaunted connectedness of this evangelist's pas- 
sages, we find, that Jesus, having healed a woman bov>ed down by 
a spirit of infirmity^ silences the punctiUous ruler of the synagogue 
by the argument about the ox and ass, after which it is added (v. 
17), And when he had said these things^ all his adversaries were 
ashained; and all the people rejoiced for all the glorious things 
that were done by him. Surely so complete and marked a form of 
conclusion is intended to wind up the previous narrative, and one 
cannot conceive that the sequel went forward in the same scene ; on 
the contrary, the phrases, then said he^ and again he saidy by which 
the parables are connected, indicate that the writer had no longer 
any knowledge of the occasion on which Jesus uttered them, and 
hence inserted them at random in this indeterminate manner, far 
less judiciously than Matthew, who at least was carefiil to associate 
them with analogous materials.t 

We proceed to notice the other evangelical parables,^ and first 
among them, those which are peculiar to one evangelist. We come 
foremost in Matthew to the parable of the servant (xviiL 23 ff.) who, 
although his lord had forgiven him a debt of ten thousand talents, . 
had no mercy on his fellow-servant who owed him a hundred ; tol- 
erably well introduced by an exhortation to placability (v. 15), and 
the question of Peter, ITow oft shall my brother sin against vie, 
and I forgive him? Likewise peculiar to Matthew is the parable 
of the labourers in the vineyard (xi. 1 ff.), which suitably enough 
forms a counterpoise to the foregoing promise of a rich recompense 
to the disciples. Of the sentences wluch Matthew appends to this 
parable (v. 16), the first, So the last shall be firsts CLi^d the first last^ 
by which he had also prefaced it (xix. 30), is the only one with 

* Schleiermacher, ut sup. S. 192; Olshauseiii l, 8. 431 ; Schneckenbarger, ut sup. 8. 
33. t Comp De Wette, exeg. Handb. 1, 2, S. 73 f. % Analogies to these parables and 
apothegms, are given out of the rabbinical literature by Wetstein, Lightfoot^ and SchOtt- 
gen, in loc. 
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which it has any internal connexion; the other, for many art 
called, but few chosen^ rather gives the moral of the parable of the 
royal feast and the wedding garment, in connexion with which Mat- 
thew actually repeats it (xxii. 14). It was well adapted, however, 
even torn from this connexion, to circulate as an independent apo- 
thegm, and as it appeared fitting to the evangelist to annex one or 
more short sentences to the end of a parable, he might be induced, 
by some superficial similarity to the one already given, to place them 
in companionship. Farther, the parable of the two sons sent into 
the vineyard, is also peculiar to Matthew (xxi. 28 ff.), and is not ill- 

S laced in connexion with the foregoing questions and retorts between 
esus and the Pharisees ; its anti-Phansaic significance is also well 
brought out by the sequel (31 f.). 

Among the parables which are peculiar to Luke, that of the two 
debtors (vii, 41 ff.) ; that of the good Samaritan (x. 30 ff.) ; that of 
the man whose accumulation of earthly treasure is interrupted by 
death (xii. 16 ff. comp. Wis. xL 17 ff.); and also the two which 
figure the efficacy of importunate prayer (xi. 5 ff. xviii. 2 ff.) ; have 
a definite, clear si^ification, and with the exception of the last, 
which is introduced abruptly, a tolerably consistent connexion. We 
may learn from the two last parables, that it is often necessary en- 
tirely to abstract particular features from the parables of Jesus, see- 
ing that in one of them God is represented by a lukewarm friend, 
in the other by an unjust judge. To the latter is annexed the para- 
ble of the Pharisee and Publican (9 — 14), of which only Schleier- 
macher, on the strength of a connexion, fabricated by himself be- 
tween it and the foregoing, can deny the antipliarisaic tendency.* 
The parables of the lost sheep, the piece of silver, and the prodigal 
son (Luke xv. 3 — 32), have the same direction. Matthew also hiais 
the first of these (xviii. 12 ff.), but in a different connexion, which 
determines its import somewhat differently, and without doubt, as 
will presently be shown, less correctly. It is easy to imagine that 
these three parables were spoken in immediate succession, because 
the second is merely a variation of the first, and the third is an am- 
plification and elucidation of them both. Whether, according to the 
opinion of modem criticism, the two succeeding parables also belong 
with the above to one continuous discourse,! must be determined 
by a closer examination of their contents, which are in themselves 
noteworthy. 

The parable of the unjust steward, notoriously the crux mter" 
prelum^ is yet without any intrinsic difficulty. If we read to the 
end of tlie parable, including the moral (v. 9), we gather the simple 
result, that the man who without precisely using unjust means to 
obtain riches, is yet in the sight of God an unjprqfitable servant^ 
dovkog dxpeio^ {Luke xvii. 10), and, in the employment of the gifts 
intrusted to him by God, a steward of inju8tice<, oUovdfiogTrjgddiKtat:, 
may best atone fbr this pervading unfaitlifulness by lenity and bene- 

• Ueber den Lakas, 8. 220. f Schleiermacher. at sup. 8. 202 (T. Olshmiueii, in loc 
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ficence towards his fellow-men, and may by their intervention procure 
a })lace in heaven. It is true that the beneficence of the fictitious 
steward is a fraud ; but we must abstract this particular, as, in the 
case of two previous parables, we have to abstract the lukewaminess 
of the friend, and the injustice of the judge : nay, the necessity for 
such an abstraction is intimated in the narrative itself, for from v. 8. 
we gather that what the steward did in a worldly spirit is, in the 
application, to be understood in a more exalted sense of the children 
df light. Certainly, if we suppose the words. He that is faithful 
xn that which is least, &c. (10—12) to have been uttered in their 
present connexion, it appears as if the steward were set forth as a 
model, deserving in some sense or other the praise of faithfulness ; 
and when (v. 13) it is said that no servant can serve two masters, 
the intended inference seems to be that this steward had held to the 
rightful one. Hence we have expositions such as that of Schleier- 
macher, who imder the master understands the Romans; under 
the debtors, the Jewish people ; under the steward, the publicans, 
who were generous to the latter at the expense of the former; 
thus, in the most arbitrary manner, transforming the master into 
a violent man, and justifying the steward.* Olshausen carries the 
perversion of the parable to the extreme, for he degrades the master, 
who, by his judicial position evidently announces himself as the rep- 
resentative of God, into dpx(»yif rov Kdofiov tovtov, the prince of this 
world, while he exalts the steward into the image of a man who 
applies the riches of this world to spiritual objects. But as in the 
moral (v. 9) the parable has a consistent ending ; and as inaccurate 
association is by no means unexampled in Luke ; it is not admissible 
to concede to the following verses any influence over the interpre- 
tation of the parable, unless a close relation of idea can be made 
manifest. Now the fact is, that the veiy opposite, namely, the most 
perplexing diversity, exists. Moreover, it is not diflScult to show 
what migiit have seduced Luke into a false association. In the 
parable there was mention of the mammon of unrig hteousness, 
fiafiG>vdg TTjg ddiKlag ; this suggested to him the saying of Jesus, that 
he who proves faithful in the ddi/co) fuificjvg,, the unrighteous mam- 
m^ny as that wliich is least, may also have the true riches committed 
to his trust. But the word mammon having once taken possesion 
of the writer's mind, how could he avoid recollecting the well known 
aphorism of Jesus on God and Mammon, as two incompatible masters, 
and adding it (v. 13), however superfluously, to the preceding texts ?t 

♦ Ut 8Up. 

f Schneckenburger has decided, Beitrftge, No* V* where he mfutes Olshaasen's inter- 
pretation of the parable, that this verse does not really lielong to its present position, whUe 
with respect to the preceding verses from v, 9, he finds it possible to hold the contniy 
opinion« De Wette also considers that v* 13 is the only one decidedly out of placet He 
thinks it possible, by supplying an intermediate proposition, which he supposes the writer 
to have omitted, and which led from the prudent use of riches to faithfulness in presenring 
those entrusted to us, to give a sufficient connexion to v* 9 and 10 — 12, without necea- 
iarily referring the idea of faithfulness to the conduct of the steward. The numerous at- 
tempts, both ancient and modem, to explain the parable of the steward without a critical 
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That by this addition the previous parable was placed in a thoroughly 
false light, gave the writer little concern, perhaps because he had 
not seized its real meaning, or because, in the endeavour completely 
to disburthen his evangelical meaning, he lost all solicitude about 
the sequence of his passages. It ought, in general, to be more con- 
sidered, that those of our evangelists who, according to the now 
prevalent opinion, noted down oral traditions, must, in the compo- 
sition of their writings have exerted their memory to an extent that 
would repress the activity of reflection ; consequently the arrange- 
ment of the materials in their narratives is governed by the associa- 
tion of ideas, the laws of which are partly dependent on external 
relations ; and we need not be surprised to find many passages, es- 
pecially from the discourses of Jesus, ranged together for the sole 
cause that they happen to have in common certain striking conso- 
nant words. 

If from hence we glance back on the position, that the parable 
of the unjust steward must have been spoken in connexion with the 
foregoing one of the prodigal son, we perceive tliat it rests merely 
on a false interpretation. According to Schleiermacher, it is the 
defence of the publicans against the Pharisees, that forms the bond; 
but there is no trace of publicans and Pharisees in the latter parable. 
According to Olshausen, the compassionate love of God, represented 
in the foregoing parable, is placed in juxtaposition with the com- 
passionate love of man, represented in the succeeding one; but simple 
beneficence is the sole idea on which the latter turns, and a parallel 
between this and the manner in which God meets the lost with par- 
don, is equally remote from the intention of the teacher and the nat- 
ure of the subject The remark (v. 14) that the Pharisees heard 
all these things, and, being covetous, derided Jesus, does not neces- 
sarily refer to the individuals mentioned xv. 2, so as to imply that 
they liad listened to the intermediate matter as one continuous dis- 
course ; and even if that were the case, it would only show the view 
of the writer with respect to the connectedness of the parables ; a 
view which, in the face of the foregoing investigation, cannot pos- 
sibly be binding on us.* 

We have already discussed the passage from v. 15 to 18 ; it 
consists of disconnected sayings, and to the last, on adultery, is an- 
nexed the parable of the rich man, in a manner which, as we have 
already noticed, it is attempted in vain to show as a real connexion. 
It must, however, be conceded to Sclileiermacher, that if we separate 
them, the alternative, namely, the common application of the parable 
to the penal justice of God, is attended with gi-eat difficulties.! For 
there is no indication throughout the parable, of any actions on the 
part of the rich man and Lazarus, that could, according to our no- 
tions, justify the exaltation of the one to a place in Abraham's 

dialocation of the associated passages, are only so many proofs that it is absolutely re- 
quisite to a satisfactory interpretation* 

• Comp. De Wette, exeg. Uandbnch 1, 2, & 80. f Ut sap. & 208. 
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bosom, and the condemnation of the other to torment; the guilt of tbe 
one appears to lie in his wealth, the merit of the other in his poverty. 
It is indeed generally supposed of the rich man, that he was im- 
moderate in his indulgence, and that he had treated Lazarus un- 
kindly.* But the latter is nowhere intimated; for the picture of 
the beggar lying at the door of the rich man, is not intended in the 
light ol a reproach to the latter, because he might easily have 
tendered his aid, and yet neglected to do so ; it is designed to ex- 
hibit the contrast, not only between the earthly condition of the two 
parties, but between their proximity in this life, and their wide sep- 
aration in another. So the other particular, that the beggar was 
eager for the crumbs that fell from the rich man's table, does not 
imply that the rich man denied him this pittance, or that he ought 
to have given him more than the mere crumbs ; it denotes the deep 
degradation of the earthly lot of Lazarus compared with that of the 
rich man, in opposition to their reversed position after death, when 
the rich man is fain to entreat for a drop of water from the hand of 
Lazarus. On the supposition that the rich man had been wanting 
in compassion towards Lazarus, the Abraham of the parable could 
only reply in the following manner: "Thou hadst once easy access 
to Lazarus, and yet thou didst not relieve him; how then canst thou 
expect him to traverse a long distance to give thee alleviation?** 
The sumptuous life of the rich man, likewise, is only depicted as a 
contrast to the misery of the beggar ; for if he had been supposed 
guilty of excess, Abraham must have reminded him that he had 
taken too much of the good things of tliis life, not merely that he 
had received his share of them. Equally groundless is it, on the 
other hand, to suppose high moral excellencies in Lazarus, since 
there is no intimation of such in the description of him, which merely 
regards his outward condition, — neither are such ascribed to him by 
Abraham : his sole merit is, the having received evil in this life. 
Thus, in this parable the measure of future recompense is not the 
amount of good done, or wickedness perpetrated, but of evil endured, 
and fortune enjoyed,t and the aptest motto for this discourse is to 
be found in the sermon on the mount, according to Luke's edition : 
Blessed be ye poor ^ for yours is the kingdonv of Ood! Woe to 
you that are rich J for ye have received your consolation; a pas- 
sage concerning which we have already remarked, that it accords 
fuUy with the Ebionite view of the world. A similar estimation of 
external poverty is ascribed to Jesus by the other synoptists, in the 
narrative of the rich young man, and in the aphorisms on the camel 
and the needle's eye (Matt. xix. 16 ff.; Mark x. 17 ff.; comp. Luke 
xviii. 18 ff.). Whether this estimation belong to Jesus himself, or 
only to the synoptical tradition concerning him, it was probably 
generated by the notions of the Essenes.} We have hitherto con- 

* Vid. KuinOl, in loc f Comp. De Wette, 1, 2, S. 86 f. % On the Esseoes as cm- 
temners of riches {Kara^povijTag nXovrov), comp. Joseph, b. j, \'u viii. 3; Credneri Ober 
Essencr uud Ebioniten, in Winer's Zeitschrift, 1, S. 217 ; GfirOrer, Philo, 2, S. 311. 
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Bidered the contents of the parable down to v. 27 ; from whence to 
the conclusion the subject is, the writings of the Old Testament as 
the adequate and only means of grace. 

In conclusion, we turn to a group oT parables, among which 
some, as relating to the death and return of Christ, ought, according 
to our plan, to be excepted from the present review ; but so far as 
they are connected with the rest, it is necessary to include them. 
They arc the three parables of the rebellious husbandmen in the 
vineyard (Matt. xxi. 33 ff. parall.), of the talents or minae (Matt. 
XXV. 14 ff. ; Luke xix. 12 ff.), and the marriage feast (Matt. xxii. 
3 ff. ; Luke xiv. 16 ff.). Of these the parable of the husbandmen 
in all the accounts, that of the talents in Matthew, and that of the 
mairiage feast in Luke, are simple parables, unattended with diflS- 
culty. Not so the parable of the minaj in Luke, and of the marriage 
feast in Matthew. That the former is fundamentally the same with 
that of the talents in Matthew, is undeniable, notwithstanding the 
many divergencies. In both are found the journey of a master; the 
assembling of the servants to entrust them with a capital, to be put 
into circulation ; after the return of the master, a reckoning in which 
three servants are signalized, two of them as active, the third as in- 
active, whence the latter is punished, and the former rewarded ; and 
in the annunciation of this issue the words of the master are nearly 
identical in the two statements. The principal divergency is, that 
besides the relation between the master who journeys into a fax 
country and his servants, in Luke there is a second relation between 
•the former and certain rebellious citizens; and accordingly, while in 
Matthew the master is simply designated dvOpunog, a mariy in Luke 
he is styled dvOpo)TTog evyevijg, a nobteman^ and a Mngdom is assigned 
to him, the object of his journey being to receive for himself a king^ 
dom : an object of which there is no mention in Matthew. The sub- 
jects of this personage, it is farther said, hated him, and after his de- 
parture renounced their allegiance. Hence at the return of the lord, 
the rebellious citizens, as well as the slothful servant, are punished; 
but in their case the retribution is that of death : the faithful ser- 
vants, on the other hand, are not only rewarded generally by an en- 
trance into the joy of their Lord, but royally, by the gift of a 
number of cities. There are other divergencies of less moment be- 
tween Luke and Matthew ; such as, that the number of servants is 
undetermined by the one, and limited to ten by the other ; that in 
Matthew they receive talents, in Luke minae ; in the one unequal 
sums, in the other equal ; in the one, they obtain unequal profits 
from unequal sums by an equal expenditure of effort, and are there- 
fore equally rewarded; in the other, they obtain unequal profits from 
equal sums by an unequal expenditure of effort, and are therefore 
unequally rewarded. 

Supposing this parable to have proceeded from the lips of Jesus 
on two separate occasions, and that Matthew and Luke are ri^ht in 
their respective arrangements, he must have delivered it first in the 
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more complex form given by Luke, and then in the simple one given 
by Matthew ;* since the former places it before, the latter after the 
entrance into Jerusalem. ^But this would be contrary to all analogy. 
The first presentation of an idea is, according to the laws of thought, 
the most simple ; with the second new relations may be perceived, 
the subject may be viewed under various aspects, and brought into 
manifold combinations. There is, therefore, a foundation for Schleier- 
macher's opinion, that contrary to the arrangement in the Gospels, 
Jesus first delivered the parable in the more simple form, and ampli- 
fied it on a subsequent occasion.f But for our particular case this 
order is not less inconceivable than the other. The author of a com- 
position such as a parable, especially when it exists only in his mind 
and on his lips, and is not yet fixed in writing, remains the perfect 
master of his materials even on their second and more elaborate pre- 
sentation ; the form which he had previously given to them is not 
rigid and inflexible, but pliant, so that he can adapt the original 
thoughts and images to the additional ones, and thus give unity to 
his production. Hence, had he who gave the above parable the form 
which it has in Luke, been its real author, he would, after having 
transformed the master into a king, and inserted the particulars res- 
pecting the rebellious citizens, have entrusted arms to the servants 
instead of money (comp. Luke xxii. 36.), J and would have made 
them show their fidelity rather by conflict with the rebels, than by 
increasing their capital ; or in general would have introduced some 
relation between the two classes of persons in the parable, the ser- 
vants and the citizens ; instead of which, they are totally uncon-* 
nected throughout, and form two ill-cemented £visions.§ 

This shows very decisively that the parable was not enriched 
with these additional particulars by the imagination of its author, 
but that it was thus amplified by another in the process of trans- 
mission. This cannot have been effected in a legendary manner, 
by the gradual filling up of the original sketch, or the development 
of the primitive germ ; for the idea of rebellious citizens could never 
be evolved from that of servants and talents, but must have been 
added from without, and therefore have preWously existed as part 
of an independent whole. This amounts to the position that we 
have here an example of two originally distinct parables, the one 
treating of servants and talents, the other of rebellious citizens, 
flowing together in consequence of their mutually possessing the 
images of a ruler's departure and return. || The proof of our prop- 
osition must depend on our being able easily to disentangle the 
two parables ; and this we can effect in the most satisfactory man- 
ner, for by extracting v. 12, 14, 15, and 27, and slightly modi- 
fying them, we get in a rather curtailed but consistent form, the 

* Thas Knindl, Comm. in Luc. p. 63r>. f Ueber den Lukas, 239 f. Neander agreet 
with him, I^ J. Chr. p. 188. | This is a reply to Neander*8 objection, p. 191 note. 
{ How Paulus, exeg. Handb. 3, a, p. 76, can pronounce the more complex form of tho 
parable in Luke as not only the most fully developed but the best wound up, I am at a 
lou to uudersUnd. |] Ck>mp. De Wette, 1, 1, S. 208 C 
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parable of the rebellioas citizens, and we then recognise the simil- 
arity of its tendency with that of the rebellious husbandmen in the 
vineyard.* 

A similar relation subsists between the form in which the 
parable of the marriage feast is given by* Luke (xiv. 16 ff.), and 
that in which it is given by Matthew (xxiL 2 ff.) ; only that in this 
case Luke, as in the other, Matthew, has the merit of having 
preserved the simple original version. On both sides, the particulars 
of the feast, the invitation, its rejection and the consequent bidding 
of other guests, testify the identity of the two parables ; but, on the 
other hand, the host who in Luke is merely a certain man^ dvOpcj- 
n6g Tig, is in Matthew a king^ PaoiXei)^^ whose feast is occasioned 
by the marriage of his son ; the invited guests, who in Luke excuse 
themselves on various pleas to the messenger only once sent out to 
them, in Matthew refuse to come on the first invitation, and on the 
second more urgent one, some go to their occupations, while others 
maltreat and kill the servants of the king, who immediately sends 
forth his armies to destroy those murderers, and bum up their city. 
Nothing of this is to be foxmd in Luke ; according to him, the host 
merely causes the poor and afflicted to be assembled in place of the 
euests first invited, a particular which Matthew also appends to his 
tore-mentioned incidents. Luke closes the parable with the decla- 
ration of the host, that none of the first bidden guests shall partake 
of his supper; but Matthew proceeds to narrate how, when the 
house was full, and the king had assembled his guests, one was 
•discovered to be without a wedding garment, and was forthwith 
carried away into outer darkness. 

The maltreatment and murder of the king's messengers are 
features in the narrative of Matthew which at once strike us as 
inconsistent — as a departure firom the original design. Disregard 
of an invitation is sufficiently demonstrated by the rejection of it 
on empty pretexts such as Luke mentions ; the maltreatment and 
even tJie murder of those who deliver the invitation, is an exagger- 
ation which it is less easy to attribute to Jesus than to the Evan- 
gelist. The latter had immediately before communicated the parable 
of the rebeUious husbandmen; hence there hovered in his recollection 
the manner in which they were said to have used the messengers 
of their lord, beating one, killing and stoning others, {XafiovTeg tov^ 
dovkovg avTov bv fiev Idupav^ hv 6k dniKreivav, bv 6k ^A«doi36A9/(7av,) 
and he was thus led to incorporate similar particulars into the present 
parable (KparrjaavTeg rovg 6ovXovg avrov vPpiaav koI dmiicruvav^ over- 
looking the circumstance that what might have been perpetrated 
with sufficient motive against servants who appeared with demands 

♦ V. 12. •AviJpQTroc rtf etrftv^ hmpeirSij flc X^^>P^ fiOKDuv, Xapdv iavr^ PooOmov^ 
Koi irtrwrrphlHU. 14. o/ * noXtroi ainw ifuaaw airrbv^ koI anfaretXav wpea^dav imiau 
aimrv^ ?ryoinec ob ^iXoftev rtwrov paaiXevaat ^* ^fioc- 16. '"'i kyhero tv ry tnovekdav 
airrtv Xafiovra -n^ (iaii^Mav^ kcU elne ^cwTtdn^tu aOrift tovc MTiouf — (Koi tintv aimjic) 
27. — nwf ix^poix foo Ueivov^^ rode M ^«^^ovTac f*e jiamXiwiai lit' abroi^c, uyaytrt uOe 
Koi KaTaafu^are lfarpood€v fun. 
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and authority to enforce them, had in the latter case no motive 
whatever. That hereupon, the king, not satisfied with excluding 
them firom this feast, sends out his armies to destroy them and bum 
up their city, necessarily follows from the preceding incidents, but 
appears, like them, to be the echo of a parable which presented the 
relation between the master and the dependents, not in the milder 
form of a rejected invitation, but in the more severe one of an in- 
surrection ; as in the parable of the husbandmen in the vineyard, 
and that of the rebellious citizens, which we have above separated 
from the parable of the minae. Yet more decidedly does the drift 
of the last particular in Matthew's parable, that of the wedding 

firment, betray that it was not originally associated with the rest, 
or if the king had commanded that all, both had and good^ who 
were to be found in the highways, should be bidden to the feast, he 
could not wonder that they had not all wedding attire. To assume 
that those thus suddenly summoned went home to wash, and adjust 
their dress, is an arbitrary emendation of the text.* Little prefer- 
able is the supposition that, according to oriental manners, the king 
had ordered a caftan to be presented to each guest, and might there- 
fore justly reproach the meanest for not availing himself of the gift;t 
for it is not to be proved that such a custom existed at the- period, J 
and it is not admissible to presuppose it merely because the anger 
of the king appears otherwise unfounded. But the addition in 
question is not only out of harmony with the imagery, but with the 
tendency of this parable. For while hitherto its aim had been to 
exhibit the national contrast between the perversity of the Jews, 
and the willingness of the gentiles : it all at once passes to the 
moral one, to distinguish between the worthy and the unworthy. 
That after the Jews had contemned the invitation to partake of the 
kingdom of God, the heathens would be called into it, is one com- 
plete idea, with which Luke very properly concludes his parable ; 
that he who does not prove himself worthy of the vocation by a 
corresponding disposition, will be again cast out of the kingdom, 
is another idea, which appears to demand a separate parable for its 
exhibition. Here again it may be conjectured that the conclusion 
of Matthew's parable is the fragment of another, which, from its 
also refening to a feast, might in tradition, or in the memory of an 
individual, be easily mingled with the former, preserved in its purity 
by Luke.§ This other parable must have simply set forth, that a 
king had invited various guests to a wedding feast, with the tacit 
condition that they should provide themselves with a suitable dress, 
and that he delivered an individual who had neglected this observ- 
ance to his merited punishment. Supposing our conjectures correct, 

* Fritzsche, p. 656. This remark serves to refute De Wette's vindication of the 
above particular in his exeg. Handb. f Paulus, exeg. Handb. 3, a, S. 210 ; Olshausen, 
bibl. Comm. 1, S. 811. X ^'i<^* Fritzsche, ut sup* H From the appendix to Sclinecken- 
burger's Beitragen, I see that a reviewer in the Theol. Littiraturblatt, 1831, No. 88, has 
also conjectured tliat we have here a blending of two originally distinct parables. 
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we have here a still more compound parable than in the former case: 
a parable in which, Istly, the narrative of the ungrateful invited 
parties (Luke xiv.) forms the main tissue, but so that, 2ndly, a 
thread from the parable of the rebellious husbandmen is interwoven; 
while, Srdly, a conclusion is stitched on, gathered apparently from 
an unknown parable on the wedding garment. 

This analysis gives us an insight into the procedure of evangeli- 
cal tradition with its materials, which must be pregnant with results. 

§ 79. MISCELLANEOUS INSTRUCTIONS AND CONTROVEKSIES 
OF JESUS. 

As the discourses in Matt xv. 1 — 20 have been already con- 
sidered, we must pass on to xviii. 1 ff., Mark ix. 33 ff., Lidce ix. 
46 ff., where various discourses are connected with the exhibition 
of a little child, occasioned by a contention for pre-eminence among 
the disciples. The admonition to become as a little child, and to 
humble one's self as a little child, in Matthew forms a perfectly suit- 
able comment on the symbolical reproof (v. 3, 4.); but the connexion 
between this and the following declaration of Jesus, that whosoever 
receives one such little child in his name, receives him, is not so 
obvious. For the child was set up to teach the disciples in what 
they were to imitate it, not how they were to behave towards it^ and 
how Jesus could all at once lose sight of his ori^nal object, it is 
difficult to conceive. But yet more glaring is the irrelevance of the 
declaration in Mark and Luke ; for they make it follow immediately 
on the exhibition of the child, so that, according to this, Jesus must, 
in the very act, have forgotten its object, namely, to present the 
child to his ambitious disciples as worthy of imitation, not as in 
want of reception.* Jesus was accustomed to say of his disciples, 
that whosoever received them, received him, and in him, the Father 
who had sent him (Matt x. 40 ff. ; Luke x. 16 ; John xiii. 20). Of 
children he elsewhere says merely, that whosoever does not receive 
the kingdom of heaven as a little child cannot enter therein (Mark 
X. 15. Luke xviii. 17.) This declaration would be perfectly adapted 
to the occasion in question, and we may almost venture to conjecture 
that ^ iav fiTj de^oi ttjv (icujikeiav rwv ovpaxHbv ^ TTCudtov^ was the 
original passage, and that the actual one is the result of its confusion 
with Matt X. 40, ^ ^av di^cu TTcudiov toiovtov ev tnl tcj drdfiari jaov. 

Closely connected by the word dnoKptOet^^ answeringy with the 
sentences just considered, Mark (ix. 38 f.) and Luke (ix. 49 f.) in- 
troduce the information which John is said to ^ve to Jesus, that 
the disciples having seen one casting out devils m the name of Je- 
sus, without attaching himself to their society, had forbidden him. 
Schleiermacher explains the connexion thus: because Jesus had 
commanded the reception of children in his name^ John was led to 

* Comp. Db Wette, I, 1, S. 152. 
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the confession, that he and his associates had hitherto been so &t 
fi-om regarding the perfonning of an act in the name of Jesus as the 
point of chief importance, that they had interdicted the use of his 
name to one who followed not with them.* Allowing this explana- 
tion to be correct, we must believe that John, arrested by the phrase, 
in my name (which yet is not prominent in the declaration of Jesus, 
and which must have been thrown still farther into the backmmnd, 
by the sight of the child set up in the midst), drew from it me cen- 
eral inference, that in all actions the essential point is to perform 
them in the nams of Jesus; and with equal rapidity, leaped to the 
remote reflection, that the conduct of the disciples towards the ex- 
orcist was in contradiction with this rule. But all this supposes the 
facility of combination which belongs to a Schleiermacher, not the 
dulness which still characterized the disciples. Nevertheless, the 
above critic has unquestionably opened on the true vein of connexion 
between the preceding apothegm and this dndicpiaig of John ; he has 
oidy failed to perceive that this connexion is not intrinsic and orig- 
inal, but extrinsic and secondary. It was quite beyond the readi 
of the disciples to apply the words i;i my name^ by a train of de- 
ductions, to an obliquely connected case in their own experience ; 
but, according to our previous observations, nothing could be more 
consistent with the habit of association that characterizes the writer 
of the evangelical tradition in the third Gospel, whence the second 
evangelist seems to have borrowed, than that he should be reminded 
by the striking phrase, in my name, in the preceding discourse of 
Jesus, of an anecdote containing the same expression, and should 
unite the two for the sake of that point of external similarity aloncf 
To the exhortation to receive such little children, Matthew an- 
nexes the warning against offending one of these little ones, aitav* 
daU^eiv tva rC>v fUKpcJv tovtwv, an epithet which, in x. 42, is applied 
to the disciples of Jesus, but in this passage, apparently, to children. J 
Mark (v. 42) has the same continuation, notwithstanding the inter- 
ruption above noticed, probably because he forsook Luke (who here 
breaks off the discourse, and does not introduce the admonition 
against offences until later, xvii. 1. f., and apart from any occasion 
that might prompt it), and appealed to Matthew.§ Then follows in 
Matthew (v. 8 f.) and Mark (v. 43 f.) a passage which alone ought 
to open the eyes of commentators to the mode in which the synop- 
tists arrange the sayings of Jesus. To the warning against the of- 
fending, OKavdakl^eiv^ of the little ones, and the woe pronounced on 
those by whom ojfences come, to oKavdaXov Ipxercu, they annex the 
apothegm on the offending oicavdaki^eiv^ of the hand, eye, &c. Je- 
sus could not proceed thus, — for the injunctions : Mislead not the 
little ones ! and. Let not your sensuality mislead you ! have nothing 
in common but the word mislead. It is easy, however, to account 

* Ueber den Lukas, S. 153 f. 

t Comp. De Wette, in loc. 

X Vid. Fritzsche and De Wette, in loc. 

{ Saunier, ttber die Qnellen des Markus, S. 111. 
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for their association by the writer of the first Gospel.* The word 
fjKiwdaXt^eiv recalled to his mind all tlie discourses of Jestts contain- 
ing a similar expression that had come to his knowledge, and also 
he had previously presented the admonitions concerning seduction 
by the members, in a better comiexion, as part of the sermon on the 
mount, he could not resist the temptation of reproducing them here, 
for the sake of this slight verbal affinity with the foregoing text 
But at V. 10 he resumes the thread which he had dropped at v. 7, 
and adds a fiirther discourse on the littU ones^ funpov^. Matthew 
makes Jesus confirm the value of the h'ttle ones by the declaration, 
that the Son of Man was come to seek the lost, and by the parable 
of the lost sheep, (y. 11 — 14). It is not, however, evident why Je- 
sus should class the luicpoi)^ with the dnohoXbg (losi) ; and both the 
declaration and the parable seem to be better placed by Luke, who 
introduces the former in the narrative of the calling of Zaccheus (xix. 
10.), and the latter, in a reply to the objections of the Pharisees 
against the amity of Jesus with the publicans (xv. 3 ff.). Matthew 
seems to have placed them here, merely because the discourse on the 
little ones reminded him of that on the lost, — ^both exemplifying thQ 
mildness and himiility of Jesus. 

Between the moral of the above parable (v. 14) and the follow^ 
ing rules for the conduct of Christians under injuries (v- 15 ff.), there 
is again only a verbal connexion, which may be trace& by xo^aj^ of 
the words, dn6Xi]Tcu, should perish, and inip^aa^^ thou Acki gained; 
for the proposition : God wills not that one of these little e^es should 
perish, might recall the proposition : We should en^e^voipr to win 
over our brother, by showing a readiness to forgive. Thp direction 
to bring the offender before the church, kKKXtpta^ i& generally ad- 
duced as a proof that Jesus intended to found a chji^rch. But hp here 
speaks of the kKKXr^ala as an institution already existing : hence we 
must either refer the expression to the Jewfeh synagogue, an inter- 
pretation which is favoured by the ^Jitalpgy of this direction with 
Jewish precepts ; or if, according to the strict mea^ing of the word 
and its connexion, ^KXrjaia must b^ understood as the designation 
of the Christian community, which did not then exist, it must be 
admitted that we have here, at least in the form of expression, an 
anticipation of a subsequent state of things. f The writei: certainly 
liad in view the new church, eventually to be founded in the name 
of Jesus, when, in continuation, he represented the latter as impart- 
ing to the body of the dipciples the authority to bind and to loose, 
previously given to Peter, and. thus to form a messianic religious 
constitution. The declarations concerning the success of unanimous 
prayer, and the presence of Jesus among two or three gathei:Qd to* 
gether in his name, accord with this prospective idea,J 

The next discourse that pi:eaents it;self (Matt xix^ 3-^X2,, IJIark, 

* Comp. De Wette, in loc Matt, f ^'^^ ^^ Wett^, exeg.. Huwlbadit 1^1,.?. 155. 
X Analogous passages ftx>m Jewish writings are given in Wetstein, Lightfoot, Sch^ttgen, 
in loc 

2& 
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X. 2 — 12), though belonging, according to the evangelists, to the last 
journey of Jesus, is of the same stamp with the disputations which 
they, for the most part, assign to the last residence of Jesus in Je- 
rusalem. Some Pharisees propose to Jesus the question, at that 
time much discussed in the Jewish schools,* whether it be lawful 
for a man to put away his wife for every cause. To avoid a contrar 
diction between modern practice and the dictum of Jesus, it has 
been alleged that he here censures the species of divorce, which was 
the only one known at tliat period, namely, the arbitrary dismissal 
of a wii'e ; but not the judicial separation resorted to in the present 
day.t But this very argument involves the admission, that Jesus 
denounced all the forms of divorce known to him ; hence the ques- 
tion still remains whether, if he could liave had cognizance of the 
modern procedure in disolving matrimony, he would have held it 
riglit to limit his general censure. Of the succeeding declaration, 
prompted by a question of the disciples, J namely, that celibacy may 
be practised for the kingdom of heaven's sake, Jesus himself says, 
that it cannot be understood by all, but only by those to w/uym it 
is given (v. 11). That the doctrine of Jesus may not run counter 
to modem opinion, it has been eagerly suggested, that his panegyric 
on celibacy had relation solely to the circumstances of the coming 
time, or to the nature of the apostolic mission, which woidd be im- 
peded by fanfily tie8.§ But there is even less intimation of this 
special bearing in the text, than in the analogous passage 1 Cor. 
vii. 25 ff.,|| and, adhering to a simple interpretation, it must be 
granted that we have here one of the instances in which ascetic 
principles, such as were then prevalent, especially among the Es- 
senes,ir manifest themselves in the teaching of Jesus, as represented 
in the synoptical gospels. 

The controversial discourses which Matthew, almost throughout 
in agieemcnt with the other synoptists, places after the entrance of 
Jesus into Jerusalem (xxi. 2*6—21 ; xxiL 15 — 46),** are certainly 
pre-eminently genuine fragments, having precisely the spirit and tone 
of the rabbinical dialectics in the time of Jesus. The third and fifth 
among them are particularly worthy of note, because they exhibit 
Jesus as an inteipreter of Scripture. With respect to the former, 
wherein Jesus endeavours to convince the Sadducees that there will 
be a resurrection of the dead, from the Mosaic designation of God 
as the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, maintaining that he 
is not the God of the dead, but of the living (Matt xxiL 31 — 33 

* Bemidlxar R. ad Num. v. 80, in Wetetein, p. 303. f R g. Paulas, L. J. 1. B. 
S. 46. X ^oi" probable doubts as to the correctness of the position given to this discourse 
of Jesus, vid. Neander, L. J. Chr. S. 525, Aum. { Paulus, lb. S. 50, exeg. Mandb. 2, S. 
509. II In this passage, it is true that celibacy is at first recommended as good for tha 
present distress ; but the Apostle does not rest there ; for at v. 32 ffl he adds, He that is 
unmarried careth for the things of the Ijord — he that is tnarrirdfor the tJungs of the world: 
— a motive to celibacy which must l>e equally valid under all circumstances, and which 
afi'urds us, a glimpse into the fundamental ast^ticism of Paul's views. Comp. Kuckert's 
Commentary in loc. ^ Vid. GfrOrer, Philo. 2, S. 810 t ** A concise elucidation of 
tliem may be found in Hase, L. J. ^ 129. 
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paralL) : Paulus admits that Jesus here argues subtilly, while he 
contends that the conclusion is really involved in the premises. But 
in the expression Dri-nnx-^nbH the God of Abraham &lz.^ which had 
become a mere fonnula, notliing more is implied than that Jehovah, 
as he had been the protecting Deity of these men, would for ever 
continue such to their posterity. An individual relation subsisting 
between Jehovah and the patriarchs after their death, is nowhere 
else alluded to in the Old Testament, and could only be discovered 
in the above form by rabbinical interpreters, at a time when it was 
thought desirable, at any cost, to show that the idea of immortality, 
which had become prevalent, was contained in the law; where, how- 
ever, it is not to be met with by unprejudiced eyes. We find the 
relation of God to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, adduced as a guar- 
antee of immortality elsewhere in rabbinical argumentations, all of 
which could hardly have been modelled on this one of Jesus.* If 
we look into the most recent commentaries, we nowhere find a candid 
confession as to the real character of the argumentation in question. 
Olshausen has wonders to tell of the deep truth contained in it, and 
thinks that he can deduce from it, in the shortest way, the authen- 
ticity and divinity of the Pentateuch. Paulus sees the validity of 
the proof between the lines of the text ; Fritzsche is silent Where- 
fore these evasions ? Why is the praise of having seen clearly, and 
spoken openly, in this matter, abandoned to the Wolfenblittel Frag- 
mentist?t What spectres and doublesighted beings, must Moses 
and Jesus have been, if they mixed with their cotemporaries with- 
out any real participation in their opinions and weaknesses, their 
joys and gi*iefs ; if, mentally dwelling apart from their age and na- 
tion, they conformed to these relations only externally and by ac- 
commodation, while, internally and according to their nature, they 
stood among the foremost ranks of the enlightened in modern times ! 
Far more noble were these men, nay, they would then only engage 
our sympathy and reverence, if, in a genuinely human manner, strug- 
gling with the limitations and prejudices of their age, they succumbed 
to them in a hundred secondary matters, and only attained perfect 
freedom, in relation to the one point by wliich each was destined to 
contribute to the advancement of mankind. 

A controversial question concerning the Messiah is proposed (v. 
61 — 46) to the Pharisees by Jesus, namely. How can the same per- 
sonage be at once the Lord and the son of David ? Paulus maintains 
that this is a model of interpretation in conformity with the text ;{ 
an assertion which is no good augury that his own possesses that 
qualification. According to him, Jesus, in asking how David could 
call the Messiah, Lord^ when in the general opinion he was his son, 
intended to apprise the Pharisees, that in this Psalm it is not David 
who is speaking of the ilessiah, but another poet who is speaking 

* Vid. Gcmara Hieros. Berac. f. v. 4, in Lightfoot, p. 423, and R. Manasse Ben Isr. 
in SchOtt^cn, i. p. J 80. f See bis 4th Fragment, Leading's 4tem Beitrag, S. 434 ir» 
^ L. J. l.B. 8. J 15 ff. 
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of David as his lord, so that to suppose this warlike psalm a mes- 
sianic one, is a mistake. Why, asks Paalus, should not Jesus ha^^ 
found out this interpretation, since it is the true one? But this is 
the grand error of his entire scheme of interpretation — to suppose 
that what is truth in itself, or more correctly, for us, must, even to 
the minutest details, have been truth for Jesus and the apostles* 
The majority of ancient Jewish interpreters apply this psalm to the 
Messiah ;♦ the apostles use it as a prophecy concerning Christ (Acts 
ii. 34 f. ; 1 Cor. xv. 25) ; Jesus himself, according to Matthew and 
Mark, adds Iv Trvevfrnri to Aaj3M Kakel airbv Kvpujv, thus plainly 
giving his approval to the notion that it is David who there speaks, 
and that the Messiah is his subject: how then can it be thought 
that he held the contrary opinion ? It is far more probable, as Ols- 
hausen has well shown, that Jesus believed the p^m to be a mes- 
sianic one : while, on the other hand, Paulus is equally correct in 
maintaining that it originally referred, not to the Messiah, but to 
some Jewish ruler, whether David or another. Thus we find that 
Jesus here gives a model of interpretation, in conformity, not ydih. 
the text, but with the spirit of his time ; a discovery which, if the 
above observations be just, ought to excite no surprise. The solu- 
tion of the enigma which Jesus here proposes to the Pharisees, lay 
without doubt, according to his idea, in the doctrine of the higher 
nature of the Messiah ; whether he held that, in virtue of this, he 
might be styled the Lord of David, while, in virtue of his human 
nature, he might also be regarded as his son ; or whether he wished 
to remove the latter notion as erroneous.t The result, however, and 
perhaps also the intention of Jeaus with respect to the Pharisees, 
was merely to convince them that he was capable of retaliating on 
them, in their own way, by embarassing them with captious ques- 
tions, and that with better success than they had obtained in their 
attempts to entrap him. Hence the evangelists place this passage 
at the close of the disputations prompted by the Pharisees, and ]^Iat- 
thew adds, Ifeither durst any man from that day forth ask him 
any more gruestions: a concluding form which is more suitable here 
than after the lesson administered to the Sadducees, where it is placed 
by Luke (xx, 40), or than after the discussion on the greatest com- 
mandment, where it is introduced by Mark (xiL 34). 

Immediately before this question of Jesus, the first two evan- 
gelists narrate a conversation with a lawyer, vofUKbg, or scribe, 7W*- 
fiarevg^ concerning the greatest commandment. (Matt. xxiL 34 ff. ; 
Mark xii. 28 ff.) Matthew annexes this conversation to the dispute 
with the Sadducees, as if the Pharisees wished, by their question 
as to the greatest commandment, to avenge the ddfeat of the Sad- 
ducees. It is well known, however, that these sects were not thus 
fiiendly; on the contrary, we read in the Acts (xxiiL 7), that the 
Pharisees were inclined to go over to the side of one whom they had 

* Vid. Wetotein, in loc Hengstenberg, Christol. 1, a, S. 140 t; also Paalaa himself, 
•xeg. HandU 3, a, S. 283 f. f Comp, De Wette, in loc. 
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previously persecuted, solely because he had had the address to take 
the position of an opponent towards the Sadducees. We may here 
quote Schneckenburger's observation,* that Matthew not seldom 
(iii. 7 ; xvL 1) places the Pharisees and Sadducees side by side in 
a way that represents, not their real hostility, but their association 
in the memory of tradition, in which one opposite suggested another. 
In this respect, Mark's mode of annexing this conversation to the 
foregoing, is more consistent ; but all the synoptists seem to labour 
under a common mistake in supposing that these discussions, grouped 
together in tradition on account of their analogy, followed each other 
80 closely in time, that one colloquy elicited another. Luke does 
not give the question concerning the greatest commandment in con- 
nexion with the controversies on the resurrection and on the ]\Ies- 
siah ; but he has a similar incident earlier, in his narrative of the 
journey to Jerusalem (x. 25 ff.). The general opinion is that the 
first two evangelists recount the same occurrence, and the third, a 
distinct oncf It is true that the narrative of Luke differs from that 
of Matthew and Mark, in several not immaterial points. The first 
difference, which we have already noticed, relates to chronological 
position, and this has been the chief inducement to the supposition 
of two events. The next difference lies in the nature of the ques- 
tion, which, in Luke, turns on the rule of life calculated to insure 
the inheritance of eternal life, but, in the other evangelists, on tlie 
greatest commandment. The third difference is in the subject who 
pronounces this commandment, the first two synoptists representing 
it to be Jesus, the third, the lawyer. Lastly, there is a difference 
as to the issue, the lawyer in Luke putting a second, self-vindica- 
tory, question, which calls forth the parable of the good Samaritan ; 
while in the two other evangelists, he retires either satisfied, or 
silenced by the answer to the first. Meanwhile, even between the 
narrative of Matthew and that of lilark, there are important diver- 
gencies. The principal relates to the character of the querist, who 
in Matthew proposes his question with a view to tempt Jesus {net- 
od(uw\; in Mark, with good intentions, because he had perceived 
that Jesus had answered the Sadducees welL Paulus, indeed, al- 
though he elsewhere (Luke x. 25) considers the act of tempting 
(kKmpd^uv) as the putting a peraon to the proof to subserve inter- 
ested views, pronounces tiiat the word neipd^Giv in this instance can 
only be intended in a good sense. But the sole ground for this inter- 
pretation lies, not in Matthew, but in Mark, and in the unfounded 
supposition that the two Avriters could not have a different idea 
of the character and intention of the inquiring doctor of the law, 
Fritzsche has correctly pointed out the difficulty of conciliating Mat- 
thew and Mark as lying, partly in the meaning of the word Trctpdfcjv, 
and parly in the context, it being inadmissible to suppose one among 
a series of malevolent questions friendly, without any intimation 
of the distinction on the part of the writer. With this important 
* Ueber den Unprung a. i. f^ S. 45, 47. f Paoliu und Olshaosen, in loc. 
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diversity is connected the minor one, that while in Matthew, the 
scribe, after Jesus has recited the two commandments, is silent, 
apparently from shame, which is no sign of a friendly disposition 
on his part towards Jesus ; in Mark, he not only bestows on Jesus 
the approving expression, Well, Master^ thou hast said the truths 
but enlarges on lus doctrine so as to draw from Jesus the declara- 
tion that he has answered discreetly^ and is not far from the king^ 
dam of Ood. It may be also noticed that whUe in Matthew Jesus 
simply repeats the commandment of love, in Mark he prefaces it by 
the words, Uear^ O Israel^ the Lord thy God is one Lord. Thus, 
if it be held that the differences between the narrative of Luke, and 
that of the two other evangelists, entail a necessity for supposing 
that they are founded on two separate events; the no slighter dil- 
ferences between Mark and Matthew, must in all consistency be 
made a reason for supposing a third. But it is so difficult to credit 
the reahty of three occurrences essentially alike, that the other alter- 
native, of reducing them to one, must, prejudice apart, be always 
preferred. The narratives of Matthew and Mark are the most easily 
identified ; but there are not wanting points of contact between Mat- 
thew and Luke, for in both the lawyer vofUKbg appears as a tempter 
(netpd^cjv)^ and is not impressed in favour of Jesus by his answer ; 
nor even between Luke and Mark, for these agree in appending ex- 
planatory remarks to the greatest commandment, as well as in the 
insertion of forms of assent, such as Thou hast answered rights 
Thou hast said the truth. Hence it is evident that to fiise only 
two of their narratives is a half measure, and that we must either 
regard all three as independent, or all three as identical: whence 
again we may observe the freedom which was used by the early 
Christian legend, in giving various forms to a single fact or idea, — 
the fimdamental fact in the present case being, that, out of the whole 
Mosaic code, Jesus had selected the two commandments concerning 
the love of God and our neighbour as the most excellent.* 

We come now to the great anti-pharisaic discourse, which Mat- 
thew gives (xxiii.) as a sort of pitched battle after the skirmishing 
of the preceding disputations. Mark (xii. 38 ff.) and Luke (xx. 
45 ff.) have also a discourse of Jesus against the scribes ypojifuiTeTg, 
but extending no farther than a few verses. It is however highly 
probable, as our modem critics allow,t that Jesus shoidd launch out 
into fiiller invectives against that body of men under the circum- 
stances in which Matthew places that discourse, and it is almost 
certain that such sharp enunciations must have preceded the cata- 
strophe ; so that it is not admissible to control the account of the 
first evangelist by the meagre one of the two other synoptists,} 
especially as the former is distinguished by connectedness and unity. 
It is true that much of what Matthew here presents as a continuous 
address, is assigned by Luke to various scenes and occasions, and 

* Comp. De Wette, exeg, Handb., 1, 1, S. 186. f Si«fi«rt, Ciber den Unpnmg det 
enten £v., S. 117 f. X Ck>mp. De Wette, 1, 1, S. 189. 
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it would hence follow that the former has, in this case again, blended 
the original elements of the discourse with kindred matter, belonging 
to the discourses of various periods,* if it could be shown that the 
arrangement of Luke is the correct one : a position which must there- 
fore be examined. Those parts of the anti-pharisaic harangue which 
Luke has in common with Matthew, are, excepting the couple of 
verses which he places in the same connexion as Matthew, introduced 
by him as concomitant with two entertainments to which he repre- 
sents Jesus as being invited by Pharisees (xi, 37 ff. ; xiv. 1 ft.) — a 
politeness on their part which appears in no other Gospel. The 
expositors of the present day, almost with one voice, concur in ad- 
miring the naturalness and faithfulness with which Luke has pre- 
served to us the original occasions of these discourses-t It is cer- 
tainly natural enough that, in the second entertainment, Jesus, 
observing the efforts of the guests to obtain the highest places for 
themselves, should take occasion to admonish them against assuming 
the precedence at feasts, even on the low ground of prudential con- 
siderations ; and this admonition appears in a curtailed form, and 
without any special cause in the final anti-pharisaic discourse in 
Matthew, Mark, and even in Luke again (xx. 46). But is it other- 
wise with the discourse which Luke attaches to the earlier entertain- 
ment in the Pharisee's house. In the very commencement of this 
repast, Jesus not only sj)eaks of the raveiiing^ apnayrj, and wicked' 
nes8, TTovTjpta, with which the Pharisees fill the cup and platter, and 
honours them with the title oi fooh^ atppoveq, but breaks forth into 
a denunciation of woe oval, against them and the scribes and doctors 
of the law, threatening them with retribution for all the blood that 
had been shed by their fathers, whose deeds they approved. We 
CTant that Attic urbanity is not to be expected in a Jewish teacher, 
but even according to the oriental standard, such invectives uttered 
at table against the host and his guests, would be the grossest dere- 
liction of what is due to hospitality. This was obvious to Schleier- 
macher's acute perception ; and he therefore supposes that the meal 
passed off amicably, and that it was not until its close, when Jesus 
was again out of the house, that the host expressed his surprise at 
the neglect of the usual ablutions by Jesus and his disciples, and 
that Jesus answered with so much asperity.} But to assume tliat 
the writer has not described the meal itself and the incidents tliat 
accompanied it, and that he has noticed it merely for the sake of its 
connexion with the subsequent discourse, is an arbitrary mode of 
overcoming the diflSculty. For the text runs thus : And he went 
in and sat down to meat. And when the Pharisee saw itj he mar- 
veiled that he had not first washed before dinner. And th^ Lord 
said unto Am, elaeXdojv 6e dvineaev b dk ^apiacuo^ ld£jv idavfiaaev, 
(hi ov TTpcJTov ifiaTTTiaOq — * elne <5^ 6 Kvpiog npbg avrbv. It is mani- 

♦ Schulz, iiber das Abendmahl, S. 318 f. ; Schneckenburger, Obcp den Uraprnng, S. 
54. t Schleiermacher, Qber den Lukas, S. 182, 196, f. ; OlshaoBen, in loc., and the 
writers mentioned in the foregoing note. X ^^ '°P* i^ ^^^* 
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festly impossible to thrust in between these sentences the duration 
of the meal, and it must have been the intention of the writer to 
attach Ite marveUed kSavfiaaev to he sat dovm to meat dvineoev^ and 
he said el'Trev to he marvelled kdav\taaev. But if this could not 
really have been the case, unless Jesus violated in the grossest man- 
ner the simplest dictates of civility, there is an end to the vaunted 
accuracy of Luke in his allocation of this discourse : and we have 
only to inquire how he could be led to give it so &lse a position* 
This is to be discovered by comparing the manner in which the two 
other synoptists mention the offence of the Pharisees, at the omis- 
sion of the ablutions before meals by Jesus and his disciples : a cir- 
cumstance to which they annex discourses different from those given 
by Luke. In Matthew (xv. Iff), scribes and Pharisees from Je- 
rusalem ask Jesus why his disciples do not observe the custom of 
washing before meat ? It is thus implied that they knew of this 
omission, as may easily be supposed, by report. In Mark (vii. 1 ff.), 
they look on {).66vreq\ whUe some disciples of Jesus eat with ua- 
washen hands, and call them to account for this irregularity. Lastly, 
in Luke, Jesus himself dines with a Pharisee, and on this occasion 
it is observed, that he neglects the usual washings. This is an evi- 
dent climax : hearing, witnessing taking food together. Was it form- 
ed, in the descending gradation, from Luke to Matthew, or, in the 
ascending one, from Matthew to Luke? From tlie point of view 
adopted by the recent critics of the first Gospel, the former mode 
^vill be held the most probable, namely, that the memory of the 
original scene, the repast in tlie Pharisee's house, was lost in the 
process of tradition, and is therefore wanting in the first GospeL 
But, apart from the difficulty of conceiving that this discourse was 
uttered under the circumstances with which it is invested by Luke, 
it is by no means in accordance with the course of tradition, when 
once in possession of so dramatic a particular as a feast, to let it fall 
again, but rather to supply it, if lacking. The general tendency of 
the legend is to transform the abstract into the concrete, the mediate 
into the immediate, hearsay into vision, the spectator into the par- 
ticipator ; and as the offence taken against Jesus by the Pharisees 
referred, among other things, to the usages of the table, nothing was 
more natural than for legend to associate the origin of the offence 
with a particular place and occasion, and for this purpose to imagine 
invitations given to Jesus by Pharisees — invitations which would 
be historically suspicious, if for no other reason than that Luke alone 
knows anything of them. Here, then, we again find Luke in his 
favourite employment of furnishing a frame to the discourses of Je- 
sus which tradition had delivered to him ; a procedure much farther 
removed from historic faithfulness, than the effort of Matthew to give 
unity to discourses gathered from different i)eriods, without adding 
matter of his own. The formation of the climax above displayed, 
can only be conceived, in accordance with the general relation be- 
tween the synoptists, in the following manner: Mark, who in this 
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instance evidently had Matthew before him, enriched his account 
with the dramatic expression Idovreg ; while Luke, independent of 
both, has added a repast, deirrvov^ whether presented to him by a 
more developed tradition, or invented by Ids own more fertile im- 
agination. Together with this unhistorical position, the proportions 
themselves seem to be disfigured in Luke (xi. 39 — 41, 49.), and the 
observation of the lawyer, Jfaster, thus saying thou reproachest us 
also (xi. 45), too much resembles an artificial transition from the 
philippic against the Pharisees, to that against the doctors of the law.* 
Another passage in this discourse has been the subject of much 
discussion. It is that (v. 35) in which Jesus threatens his cotem- 
poraries, that all the innocent blood shed firom that of Abel to that 
of Zacharias, the son of Barachias, slain in the temple, will be re- 
quired of their generation. The Zacharias of whom such an end is 
narrated 2 Chron. xxiv. 20 ff. was a Son, not of Barachias, but of 
Jehoiada. On the other hand, there was a Zacharias, the son of 
Baruch, who came to a similar end in the Jewish war.f Moreover, 
it appears unlikely that Jesus would refer to a murder which took 
place 850 B. c. as the last. Hence it was at first supposed that we 
have in V. 35 a prophecy, and afterwards, a confusion of the earlier 
with the later event; and the latter notion has been used as an ac- 
cessory proof that the first gospel is a posterior compilation.} It is, 
however, equally probable, that the Zacharias, son of Jehoiada, whose 
death is narrated in the Chronicles, has been confounded with the 
prophet Zachariah, who was a son of Barachias (Zach. L 1 ; LXX. ; 
Baxuch, in Josephus, is not the same name) ;§ especially as a Targum, 
evidently in consequence of a like confusion with the prophet who 
was a grandson of Iddo, calls the murdered Zachariah a son of Iddo.|| 
The murder of a prophet, mentioned by Jeremiah (xxvi. 23.), was 
doubtless subsequent to that of Zacliariah, but in the Jewish order 
of the canonical books, Jeremiah precedes the Clironicles ; and to 
oppose a murder revealed in the first canonical book, to one recorded 
in the last, was entirely in the style of Jewish parlance. T 

After having considered all the discourses of Jesus given by 
Matthew, and compared them with their parallels, with the exception 
of those which had come before us in previous discussions, or which 
have yet to come before us in our examination of single incidents in 
the public ministry, or of the history of the passion: it might appear 
requisite to the completeness of our criticism, that we should also 
give a separate investigation to the connexion in which the two other 
synoptists give the discourses of Jesus, and from this point review 
the parallels in Matthew. But we have already cast a comparative 
glance over the most remarkable discourses in Luke and Mark, and 

♦ Comp. De Wette, exeg. Handb. 1, 1, S. 189. 1, 2, S. 67, 76. f Joseph b. j. iv. 
T. 4 X Eichhorn, Einleitong in das N. T., 1, S. 510 ff. ; Hag, EinL in das N. T., 2, S. 
10 ff. ; Credner, EinL, 1, S. 207. { Vid. Tbeile, Qber Zacharias Barachias Sohn, in 
Winer^s and Engelhardt's neaem krit. Joum., 2, S. 401 ff. ; De Wette, in loc U Targnxn 
Thren. il 20, in Wetstein, S. 491. % Comp. De Wette, in loc 
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gone through the parables which are peculiar to each ; and as to the 
remainder of what they offer in the form of discourses, it will either 
come under our future consideration, or if not, the point of view Jrom 
which it is to be criticised, has been sufficiently indicated in the fore- 
going investigations. 



CHAPTER VIL 
DISCOURSES OP JESUS IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 

§ 80. CONVERSATION OF JESUS WITH NICODEMUS. 

The first considerable specimen which the fourth Gospel gives 
of the teaching of Jesus, is his conversation with Nicodemus (iii. 
1 — 21.). In the previous chapter (23 — 25.) it is narrated, that 
during the first passover attended by Jesus after his entrance on his 
public ministry, he had won many to faith in him by the miracleSj 
CTjiiela, which he performed, but that he did not commit himself to 
them because he saw through them : he was aware, that is, of the 
uncertainty and impurity of their faith. Then follows in our present 
chapter, as an example, not only of the adherents whom Jesus had 
found even thus early, but also of the wariness with which he tested 
and received them, a more detailed account how Nicodemus, a ruler 
of the Jews and a Pharisee, appUed to him, and how he was treated 
by Jesua. 

It is through the Grospel of John alone that we learn anything 
of this Nicodemus, who in vii. 60 f. appears as the advocate of Je- 
sus, so far as to protest against his being condemned without a hear- 
ing, and in xix. 39. as the partaker with Joseph of Arimathea of the 
care of interring Jesus. Modem criticism, with reason, considers it 
surprising that Matthew (with the other synoptists) does not even 
mention the name of this remarkable adherent of Jesus, and that we 
have to gather all our knowledge of him from the fourth Grospel; 
since the peculiar relation in which Nicodemus stood to Jesus, and 
his participation in the care of his intciinent, must have been as well 
known to Matthew as to John. This difficulty has been numbered 
among the arguments which are thought to prove that the first Grospel 
was not written by the aj^stle Matthew, but was the product of a 
tradition considerably more remote from the time and locality of Je- 
sus.* But the fact is that the common fimd of tradition on which 

* Schulz, iiber das Abendmahl. 
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all the synoptists drew had preserved no notice of this Nicodemus. 
With touching piety the Christian legend has recorded in the tablets 
of her memory, the names of all the others who helped to render the 
last honours to tlieir murdered master— of Joseph of Arimathea and 
the two Marys (Matt, xxvii. 56 — 61 parall.) ; why then was Nico- 
demus the only neglected one — he who was especially distinguished 
among those who tended the remains of Jesus, by his nocturnal in- 
terview with the teacher sent from God, and by his advocacy of hira 
among the chief priests and Pharisees ? It is so diflScult to conceive 
that the name of this man, if he had really assumed such a position, 
would have vanished from the popular evangelical tradition, without 
leaving a single trace, that one is induced to inquire whether the 
contrary supposition be not more capable of explanation : namely, 
that such a relation between Nicodemus and Jesus might have heen 
fabricated by tradition, and adopted by the author of the fourth 
Grospel without having really subsisted. 

John xiL 42, it is expressly said that many among the chief 
rulers believed on Jesus, but concealed their faith from dread of ex- 
communication by the Pharisees, because they loved the praise of 
m^n more than the praise of God.* That towards the end of his 
career m^ny people of rank believed in Jesus, even in secret only, 
is not very probable, since no indication of it appears in the Acts of 
the Apostles ; for that the advice of Gamaliel (Acts v. 34 ff.) did 
not originate in a positively favourable disposition towards the cause 
of Jesus, seems to be sufficiently demonstrated by the spirit of his 
disciple Saul. Moreover the synoptists make Jesus dechure in plain 
terms that the secret of his Messiahship had been revealed only to 
babeSj and hidden from the wise and pi^udent (JIatt. xi. 25 ; Luke 
X. 21.), and Joseph of Arimathea is the only individual of the ruling 
class whom they mention as an adherent of Jesus. How, then, if 
Jesus did not really attach to himself any from the upper ranks, came 
the case to be represented differently at a later period ? In John 
vii. 48 £ we read that the Pharisees sought to disparage Jesus by 
the remark that none of the rulers or of the Pharisees, but only the 
miorant populace, believed on him ; and even later adversaries of 
Christianity, for example, Celsus, laid great stress on the circum- 
stance that Jesus had had as his disciples kTnf>{niTovg dv6f)6novg, reX- 
6vag Kol vavrag rovg TrovrjpoTdTovg.^ This reproach was a thorn in 
the side of the early church, and though as long as her members 
were drawn only from the people, she might reflect with satisfaction 
on the declarations of Jesus, in which he had pronounced the poor^ 
TTTCJxovgj and simple^ vrpriovg, blessed: yet so soon as she was joined 
by men of rank and education, these would lean to the idea that con- 

* This "secret information** is very welcome to Dr. Paulas, because it gives a nsefal 
hint "as to many occurrences in the life of Jesus, the causes of which are not obvious** 
(L. J. 1. B. S 141); that is, Paulus, like Bahrdt and Yenturini, though less openly, is 
fond of using such secret and influential allies as does ex tnachina^ for the explanation of 
much that is miraculous in the life of Jesus (the transfiguration, residence after the resur- 
rection, &c.). t Orig. c. Cels. L 62. 
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verts like themselves Lad not been wanting to Jesus during his life. 
But, it would be objected, nothing had been hitherto known of such 
converts. Naturally enough, it might be answered ; since fear of 
their equals would induce them to conceal their relations with Jesus* 
Thus a door was opened for the admission of any number of secret 
adherents among the higher class (John xii. 42 f,). But, it would 
be farther urged, how could they have intercourse with Jesus, unob- 
served ? Under the veil of the night, would be the answer ; and 
thus the scene was laid for the interviews of such men with Jesus 
(xix. 39.). This, however, would not suffice ; a representative of 
this class must actually appear on the scene : Joseph of Arimathea 
might have been chosen, his name being still extant in the synoptical 
tradition; but the idea of him was too definite, and it was the interest 
of the legend to name more than one eminent friend of Jesus. Hence 
a new personage was devised, whose Greek name Nticddiy/xof seems 
to point him out significantly as the representative of the dominant 
class.* That this development of the legend is confined to the fourth 
Gospel, is to be explained, partly by the generally admitted lateness 
of its origin, and partly on the ground that in the evidently more 
cultivated circle in which it arose, the limitation of the adherents of 
Jesus to the common people would be more ofiensive, than in the 
circle in which the synoptical tradition was formed. Thus the re- 
proach which modem criticism has cast on the first Gospel, on the 
score of its silence respecting Nicodemus, is turned upon the fourth, 
on the score of its information on the same subject. 

These considerations, however, should not create any prejudice 
against the ensuing conversation, which is the proper object of our 
investigations. This may still be in the main genuine ; Jesus may 
have held such a conversation with one of his adherents, and our 
evangelist may have embellished it no further than by making this 
interlocutor a man of rank. Neither will we, with the author of the 
Pix)babilia, take umbrage at the opening address of Nicodemus, nor 
complain, with him, that there is a want of connexion between that 
address and the answer of Jesus, t The requisition of a new birth 
{yewrfirivai dvojSev)^ as a condition of entrance into tlie kingdom of 
heaven, does not difier essentially from the summons with which 
Jesus opens his ministry in the synoptical gospels, Jiepent ye, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand. New birth, or new creation, 
was a current image among the Jews, especially as denoting the 
conversion of an idolater into a worshipper of Jehovah. It was 

* Let the reader bear in mind the kindred names Nicolaus and Nicolaitans. 

f Prob. p. 44. Bretflchneider is right, however, in declaring against KuindPs method 
of supplying a connexion between tlie discourses in John, by the insertion of propositions 
and intermediate discourses supposed to have been omitted. LQcke judiciously admits (1, 
p. 446) that if, in John, something appears to be wanting between two consecutive ex- 
pressions of Jesus, we are yet to suppose that there was an immediate connexion between 
them in the mind of the evangelist, and it is this connexion which it is the task of exegesis 
to ascertain. In truth the discourses in the 4 th 6o8pel are never entirely wanting in ooi»- 
nexion (apart from the exceptions to be noticed § 8 1), though that connexion is i 
times very latent 
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customary to say of Abraham, that when, according to the Jewish 
supposition, he renounced idolatry for the worship of the true God, 
he became a new creature (ntDlH iT^i;!)** The proselyte, too, in 
allusion to his relinquishing all his previous associations, was com- 
pared to a new-bora child.t That such phraseology was common 
among the Jews at that period, is shown by the confidence with 
which Paul applies, as if it required no explanation, the term new 
creation^ naivrl itriaig^ to those truly converted to Christ Now, if 
Jesus required, even from the Jews, as a condition of entrance into 
the messianic kingdom, the new birth which they ascribed to their 
heathen proselytes, Nicodemus might naturally wonder at the requi- 
sition, since the Israelite thought himself, as such, unconditionally 
entitled to that kingdom : and this is the construction which has 
been put upon his question v. 44 But Nicodemus does not ask, 
How canst thou say that a Jew, or a child of Abraham, must be 
bom again ? His ground of wonder is that Jesus appears to suppose 
it possible for a man to be bom again, and that when he is old. 
It does not, therefore, astonish him that spiritual new birth should 
be expected in a Jew, but corporeal new birth in a man. How an 
oriental, to whom figurative speech in general — ^how a Jew, to whom 
the image of the new birth in particular must have been familiar — 
how especially a master of Israel, in whom the misconstruction of 
figurative phrases cannot, as in the Apostles (e. g. Matt. xv. 15 f. ; 
xvi. 7.), be ascribed to want of education — could understand this 
expression literally, has been matter of extreme surprise to exposi- 
tors of all parties, as well as to Jesus (v. 10). Hence some have 
supposed that the Pharisee really understood Jesus, and only in- 
tended by his question to test the ability of Jesus to interpret his 
figurative expression into A simple proposition :§ but Jesus does not 
treat him as a hypocrite, as in that case he must have done — ^he 
continues to instruct him, as one really ignorant ofb yivcjOKovra 
(v. 10). Others give the question the following turn : This cannot 
be meant in a physical sense, how then otherwise ?|| But the true 
drift of the question is rather the contrary: By these words I can 
only understand physical new birth, but how is this possible ? Our 
wonder at the ignorance of the Jewish doctor, therefore, returns 
upon us ; and it is heightened when, after the copious explanation 
of Jesus (v. 5 — 8.), that the new birth which he required was a 
spiritual birth, yewrjdTjvai U rov Trveviiarog^ Nicodemus has made 
no advance in comprehension, but asks with the same obtuseness 
as before (v. 9.), I/ow can these things bef By this last difficulty 
Liicke is so straitened, that, contrary to his ordinary exegctical 
tact, he refers the continued amazement of Nicodemus, (as other 
expositors had referred his original question,) to the circumstance 

* Bereschith R. sect. 89 f. xxxviii. 2. Bammidbar R. a 11 t ocxL 2 Tanchunut t ▼. 
2, in Schottgen, i. S. 704. Something similar is said of Moses, from Schemoth R. ib. 
t Jevamoth f. Ixii. 1. xciL l, in Lightfoot, p. 984, % E. g. Knapp, Commi in coUoq. 
Christi cum Niood. in loc. { Paultis, Comm. 4, S. 183. L. J. 1, a. 8. 176. | LQckc and 
Tholuck, in loc 
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that Jesus maintained the necessity of new birth even for Israelites. 
But, in that case, Nicodemus woiJd have inquired concerning the 
necessity, not the possibility, of that birth ; instead of asking. Bow 
can these things be ? he would have asked. Why must these things 
be ? Tl}is inconceivable mistake in a Jewish doctor is not tlien to 
be explained away, and our surprise must become strong suspicion 
so soon as it can be shown, that legend or the evangelist had in- 
ducements to represent this individual as more simple than he really 
was. First, then, it must occur to us, that in all descriptions and 
recitals, contrasts are eagerly exhibited ; hence in the representation 
of a colloquy in which one party is the teacher, the other the taught, 
there is a strong temptation to create a contrast to the wisdom of 
the former, by exaggerating the simplicity of the latter. Further, 
we must remember the satisfaction it must give to a Christian mind 
of that age, to place a master of Israel in the position of an unin- 
telligent person, by the side of the Master of the Christians. Lastly 
it is, as we shall presently sec more clearly, the constant method 
of the fourth evangelist in detailing the conversations o{ Jesus, to 
form the knot and the progress of the discussion, by making the 
interlocutors understand literally what Jesus intended figuratively. 

In reply to the second query of Nicodemus, Jesus takes entirdy 
the tone of the fourth evangelist's prologue (v. 11 — 13*). The 
question hence arises, whether the evangelist borrowed from Jesus, 
or lent to him his own style. A previous investigation has decided 
in favour of the latter altemativct But this inquiry referred merely 
to the form of the discourses ; in relation to their matter, its analogy 
with the ideas of Philo, does not authorize us at once to conclude 
that the writer here puts his Alexandrian doctrine of the Logos into 
the mouth of Jesus ;{ because the expressions. We speak that we 
do know J &c. 5 oldofiev XaXovfiev k,t A., and, J/o man hath ascended 
up to heaven^ &c. ovdEiq dvaPtPyjKev k. t. A., have an analogy with 
Matt. xi. 27. ; and the idea of the pre-existence of the Messiah 
wliich is here propounded, is, as we have seen, not foreign to the 
apostle PauL 

V. 14 and 15 Jesus proceeds from the more simple things of the 
earth, imyeioig^ the communications concerning the new birth, to 
the more difficult things of heaven, inovpavioig, the announcement 
of the destination of the Messiah to a vicarious death. The Son 
of Man, he says, must be lifted tip {vtpcjdiivcu^ which, in John's 
phraseology, signifies crucifixion, with an allusion to a glorifying 
exaltation), in the same way, and with the same effect, as the brazen 
serpent Numb. xxi. 8, 9. Here many questions press upon us. 
Is it credible, that Jesus already, at the very commencement of his 

* III. 11: 6 iupanafirv fiaprupovfiev I. 18 : dedv Mel^ it^tpcuu numrrr 6 ftovO" 
Kol Tt/v fiaprvpiav riftufv ov Aofi^dvire. 1 3 : yev^c vidf , 6 uv e/f rdv KoXnov tov irarpdf, 
Kol Mete ava^iiiTiKfv fif rbv ovpavbv^ el fj^ ixrlvoc i^vyvoaro. 

6 ix TOV oipavov /cara^Jof, 6 vide rnv uv^pcf 11 : — koI ol Idun airrdv oif mrpeXaficv. 
mjv 6 ijv iv Tu ovpavil>. 

t Sup. § 40. X This is inferred in the Probabilia, p. 46. 
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public ministry, foresaw his death, and in the specific form of 
crucifixion ? and that long before he instructed his disciples on this 
point, he made a communication on the subject to a Pharisee? Can 
it be held consistent with the wisdom of Jesus as a teacher, that he 
should impart such knowledge to Nicodemus ? Even LOcke* puts 
the question why, when Nicodemus had not imderstood the more 
obvious doctrine, Jesus tormented him with the more recondite, and 
especially with the secret of the Messiah's death, which was then 
so remote ? He answers : it accords perfectly witli the wisdom of 
Jesus as a teacher, that he should reveal the sufferings appointed 
for him by God as early as possible, because no instruction was 
better adapted to cast down false worldly hopes. But the more 
remote the idea of the Messiah's death from the conceptions of his 
cotemporaries, owing to the worldliness of their expectations, the 
more impressively and imequivocally must Jesus express that idea, 
if he wished to promulgate it ; not in an enigmatical form which he 
could not be sure that Nicodemus would understand. Liicke con- 
tinues : Nicodemus was a man open to instruction ; one of whom 
good might be expected. But in this very conversation, his dulness 
of comprehension in earthly things^ inlyeia, had evinced that he 
must have still less capacity for AeaveTilj/ things^ knovpdvta ; and, 
according to v. 12, Jesus himself despaired of enlightening him with 
respect to them. Liicke, however, observes, that it was a practice 
with Jesus to follow up easy doctrine which had not been compre- 
hended, by difficult doctrine which was of course less compre- 
hensible ; that he purposed thus to give a spur to the minds of his 
hearers, and by straining their attention, engage them to reflect. 
But the examples which Liicke adduces of such proceeding on the 
part of Jesus, are all drawn from the fourth gospel. Now the very 
point in question is, whether that gospel correctly represents the 
teaching of Jesus; consequently Liicke argues in a circle. We 
have seen a similar procedure ascribed to Jesus in his conversation 
with the woman of Samaria, and we have already declared our 
opinion that such an overburthening of weak faculties with enigma 
on enigma, does not accord with the wise rule as to the communi- 
cation of doctrine, which the same gospel puts into the mouth of 
Jesus, xvi. 12. It would not stimulate, but confuse, the mind of 
the hearer, who persisted in a misappreliension of the well-known 
figure of the new birth, to present to him the novel comparison of 
the Messiah and his death, to the brazen serpent and its effects ; a 
comparison quite incongruous witli his Jewish ideas.t In the first 
three gospels Jesus pursues an entirely different course. In these, 
where a misconstruction betrays itself on the part of the disciples, 
Jesus (except where he bi-eaks off altogether, or where it is evident 
that the evang-elist unhistorically associates a nimiber of metaphor- 
ical discourses) applies himself with the assiduity of an earnest 
teacher to the thorough explanation of the difficulty, and not imtil 

* Ut sop. p. 476. f Comp. Bretschneider, ut sop. 
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he has effected this does he proceed, step by step, to convey further 
instraction (e. g. Matt, xiii 10 ff. 36 ff. ; xv. 16 ; xvl 8 ff.)* This 
is the method of a wise teacher ; on the contrary, to leap from one 
subject to another, to overburthen and strain the mind of the hearer, 
a mode of instruction which the fourth evangelist attributes to 
Jesus, is wholly inconsistent with that character. To explain this 
inconsistency, we must suppose that the writer of the fourth gospel 
thought to heighten in the most effective manner the contrast which 
appears from the first, between the wisdom of the one par^ and 
the incapacity of the other, by representing the teacher as over- 
whelming the pupil who put unintelligent questions on the most 
elementary doctrine, with lofty and difficult themes, beneath which 
his faculties are laid prostrate. 

From V. 16, even those commentators who pretend to some 
ability in this department, lose all hope of showing that the remain- 
der of the discourse may have been spoken by Jesus. Not only does 
Paulus make this confession, but even Olshausen, with a concise 
statement of his reasons.! At the above verse, any special reference 
to Nicodemus vanishes, and there is commenced an entirely general 
discourse on the destination of the Son of God, to confer a blessing 
on the world, and on the manner in which imbelief forfeits this bless- 
ing. Moreover, these ideas are expressed in a form, which at one 
moment appears to be a reminiscence of the evangelist's introduc- 
tion, and at another has a striking similarity with passages in the 
first epistle of John.J In particular, the expression the only begot- 
ten Son^ 6 /iovoyev^f v%, which is repeatedfy (v. 16 and 18.) attrib- 
uted to Jesus as a designation of his own person, is nowhere else 
found in his mouth, even in the fourth gospel; this circumstance, 
however, marks it still more positively as a favourite phrase of the 
evangeUst (i. 14 — 18.), and of the writer of the Epistles (1 John 
iv. 9). Further, many things are spoken of as past, which at the 
supposed period of this conversation with Nicodemus were yet future. 
For even if the words, he gave^ Idwicev, refer not to the giving over 

* De Wette adduces as examples of a similar procedure on the part of Jesos in the 
synoptical gospels, MatLh. xix. 21 ; xx. 22 f. But these two cases are of a totally dif- 
ferent Icind from the one under consideration in John. We have here to treat of a want 
of comprehension, in the face of which it is surprising that Jesus instead of descending to 
its level, chooses to elevate himself to a still less attainable altitude. In the passages 
quoted from the synoptists, on the other hand, we have examples of an excessive self- 
valuation, too high an estimate of their ability to promote the cause of Jesus, on the part 
of the rich young man and of the sons of Zebedee, and Jesus with perfect propriety chedu 
their egotistic ardour by the abrupt presentation of a liigher demand. These instances 
could only be parallel with that of Nicodemus, if the latter had piqued himself on his.- 
enlightenment, and Jesus, by a sudden Hight into a higher region, 'had sought to convince 
him of his ignorance, f Bibl. Comm. 2, S. 96. 

X III. 10 : avTfi 6i lariv if KpiaiCj ^fi I. 9 : ^ rd ^ rd uXrrdtvdVf rd ^utUjov 
rd ^cjc iXr/Av/ccv e/f rdv KOCfioVj kqI ifyanrjoav nCcvra &vdpujnv^ ipxofievcv elc rdv Koaftav. 
61 livdpiinoi fioTJjov rd OKorog fj rb <^. 5 : Kalrb 0<jf h ry anoTiq, ^Ivci, Ka2 ij oko- 

III. 16: ovTu ydp fyytnnjaev 6 i&edc Tdv ria aifrd oif KariXa^. 
Koofiov^ uare Tdv vUv airrov rdv fiovoyev^ 1 John iv. 9 : tvTo(mfi h^avepu&fi ii iywrq 
HuKtif^ Iva mic 6 nurrevuv elg aiirdv, /t^ rov deov iv tifuv^ 6n rdv vldv avrov rdv /lo- 
uKoXfjTaif aAA' ix^ M^ cdcjvujv, vuyev^ uTriaret?^ 6 ^edg eif rdv Kooftav, Iva 

i^foufuv 6C airrov. 
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to death, but to the sending of the Messiah into the world ; the ex- 
pressions, men loved darkness ijfydmiaav ol dvOpamoi rh OKbroq, and, 
Vidr deeds were evil^ f(v 7rovi/pd avrCjv rd Ipya (v. 19.), as LUcke 
also remarks, could only be used after the triumph of darkness had 
been achieved in the rejection and execution of Jesus : they belong 
then to the evangelist's point of view at the time when he wrote, not 
to that of Jesus when on the threshold of his public ministry. In 
general the whole of this discourse attributed to Jesus, with its con- 
stant use of the third person to designate the supposed speaker; 
with its dogmatical terms only begotten^ lights and the like, applied 
to Jesus ; with its comprehensive view of the crisis and its results, 
which the appearance of Jesus produced, is fiir too objective for us to 
believe that it came from the lips of Jesus. Jesus could not speak 
thus of himself, but the evangelist might speak thus of Jesus. Hence 
the same expedient has been adopted, as in the case of the Baptist's 
discourse already considered, and it has been supposed that Jesus is 
the speaker down to v. 16, but that from that point the evangelist 
appends his own dogmatic reflections.* But there is again here no 
intimation of such a transition in the ta^t ; rather, the connecting 
word ybr, ydp (v. 16.), seems to indicate a continuation of the same 
discourse. No writer, and least of all the fourth evangelist (comp. 
viL 39 ; xi. 51 f. ; xii. 16 ; xxxiii. 37 ff.), would scatter his own ob- 
servations thus imdistinguishingly, unless he wished to create a mis- 
apprehension.! 

K then it be established that the evangelist, from v. 16. to the 
end of the discourse, means to represent Jesus as the speaker, while 
Jesus can never have so spoken ; we cannot rest satisfied with the 
half measure adopted by Liike, when he maintains that it is really 
Jesus who continues to speak from the above passa^, but that the 
evangelist has interwoven his own explanations and amplifications 
more liberally than before. For this admission imdermines all cer- 
tainty as to how far the discourse belongs to Jesus, and how far to the 
evangelist ; besides, as the discourse is distinguished by the closest 
uniformity of thought and style, it must be ascribed either wholly 
to Jesus or wholly to the evangelist. Of these two alternatives the 
former is, according to the above considerations. Impossible ; we are 

* Paulas and Olshaosen, in loc. f Tholuck (GlaubwQrdigkeit, 8. 335.) addaces 
aa examples of a similar unobserved fusion of a discourse quoted from a foreign source, 
with the writer's own matter, GaL il U ft Euseb. H. £. iii. 1, 39. Hieron. Comm. in 
Jes. 53. But such instances in an epistle, a commentary or an historical work interspersed 
with reasoning and criticism, are not parallel with those in an historical narrative of the 
nature of our fourth gospel. In works of the former kind, the reader expects the author 
to reason, and hence, when the discourse of another party has been introduced, he is pr<»- 
pared at the slightest pause to see the author again take up the argument It is quite 
different with a work like our fourth gospel The introduction, it is true, is put forth as 
the author's own reasoning, and it is there quite natural that after a brief quotation fh>m 
the discourse of another, v. 15, he should, at v. 16, resume the character of speaker with- 
out any express intimation. But when once he has entnied on his narrative, which ia 
strictly a recital of what has been done, and what has been said, all that he annexes with- 
out any mark of distinction (as e. g. xii. 37.) to a discourse explicitly ascribed to another, 
most be considered as a oontinoation of that discourse. 
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therefore restricted to the latter, which we have observed to he en- 
tirely consistent with the manner of the fourth evangelist. 

But not only on the passage v. 16 — 21 must we pass this judg- 
ment : V. 14 has appeared to us out of keeping with the position of 
Jesus ; and the behaviour of Nicodemus, v. 4 and 9, altogether in- 
conceivable. Thus in the very first sample, when compared with 
the observations which we have already made on John iii. 22 ff. ; 
iv. 1 fF., the fourth gospel presents to us all the peculiarities which 
characterize its mode of reporting the discourses of Jesus. They 
are usually commenced in the form of dialogue, and so far as this 
extends, the lever that propels the conversation is the striking con- 
trast between the spiritual sense and the carnal interpretation of the 
language of Jesus ; generally, however, the dialogue is merged into 
an uninterrupted discourse, in which the writer blends the person 
of Jesus with his own, and makes the former use concerning him- 
self, language which could only be used by John concerning Jesus. 

§ 81. THE DISCOURSES OP JESUS, JOHN V — ^XII. 

In the fifth chapter of John, a long discourse of Jesus is con- 
nected with a cure wrought by him on the sabbath (19 — 47). The 
mode in which Jesus at v. 17 defends his activity on the sabbath, 
is worthy of notice, as distinguished from that adopted by him in 
the earlier Gospels. These ascribe to him, in such cases, three ar- 
guments : the example of David, who ate the shew-bread ; the pre- 
cedent of the sabbatical labours of the ])riest's in the temple, quoted 
also in John vii. 23 (Matt. xii. 3 ff. parall.) : and the course pursued 
with respect to an ox, sheep, or ass, that falls into the pit (Matt, xiu 
11 paralL), or is let out to watering on the sabbath (Luke xiiL 18.): 
all which arguments are entirely in the practical spirit that charac- 
terizes the popular teaching of Jesus. The fourth evangelist, on the 
contrary, makes him argue from the uninterrupted activity of Grod, 
and reminds us by the expression which he puts into the mouth of 
Jesus, 3fy Father worketh hitherto^ 6 rrar^p ewf dpTi ipyd^ercu, of 
a principle in the Alexandriaii metaphysics, viz. God never ceases 
to act, TToidv b Oebg ovdeTTore iraverai :• a metaphysical proposition 
more likely to be familiar to the author of the fourth gospel tlian to 
Jesu3. In the synoptical gospels, miracles of healing on the sabbath 
are fallowed up by declarations respecting the nature and design of 
the sabbatical institution, a species of instruction of which the people 
were greatly in need ; but in the present passage, a digression is im- 
mediately made to the main theme of the gospeX the person of Christ 
and his relation to the Father. The perpetual recurrence of this 
theme in the fourth gospel has led its adversaries, not without rea- 
son, to accuse it of a tendency purely theoretic, and directed to the 
glorification of Jesus. In the matter of the succeeding discourse 

♦ PhUo. 0pp. ed. Mang. L 44. apnd Gfrdrer, I p. 122. 
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there is notliinff to create a difficulty, nothing that Jesus might not 
have spoken, tor it treats, with the strictest coherence, of things 
which the Jews expected of the Messiah, or which Jesus attributed 
to himself, according to the synoptists also: as, for instance, the 
raising of the dead, and the office of judging the world. But this 
consistency in the matter, only heightens the difficulty connected 
with the form and phraseology in which it is expressed. For the 
discourse, especially its latter half (from v. 31), is full of the closest 
analogies with the first epistle of John, and with passages in the 
gospel in which either the author speaks, or John the Baptist.* One 
means of explaining the former resemblance is to suppose, that the 
evangelist formed his style by closely imitating that of Jesus. That 
this is possible, is not to be disputed ; but it is equally certain that 
it could proceed only from a mind destitute of originality and self- 
confidence, — ^a character which the fourth evangelist in nowise ex- 
hibits. Farther, as in the other gospels Jesus speaks in a thor- 
oughly different tone and style, it would follow, if he really spoke as 
he is represented to have done by John, that the manner attributed 
to him by the synoptists is fictitious. Now, that this manner did 
not originate with the evangelists is plain from the fact, that each 
of them is so little master of his matter. Neither could the bulk 
of the discourses have been the work of tradition, not only because 
they have a highly original cast, but because they bear the impress 
of the alleged time and locality. On the contrary, the fourth evan- 
gelist, by the ease with which he disposes his materials, awakens 
the suspicion that they are of his own production ; and some of his 
favourite ideJas and phrases, such as. The Father showeih the Son 
aU that himself doeth^\ and those already quoted, seem to have 

* John. V. 20 : b yup iraTijp ^<Aet rdv John ill 35 (the Baptist^ : 6 ydp iraTi^p 

vldv Kal TTttvro aeixwaiv aviv " airrdf irotd, aycmg, rdv vldv Koi iravra diouKev iv ry ;feip£ 

airov. 

24 : 6 rdv Xbyov ftov okovuv — fieraftifiriKev 1 Joh. iiL 14 : rffuic aidofiev^ drt fierapep^ 

U Tov davarov c/f t^ ^onjv. KOfuv U rov ^avarov elc r^ C^TV. 

32 : Koi otSoy 6ti ^Xtf^ifC iartv ij fiapTvpiOj Joh. xix. 35 : KtU dXiTi^^v^ iaoiv airov if 

f/v fiapTvpel nefH kftov. lioprvpia^ tuucelvoc o<(kv, 5n uXtrd^ Aiyei. 

Comp. xxi. 24. 1 Joh. 3, 12. 

34 : tyCf 6k ov irapa uvdpomov Ttjfv fiaprv- 1 John. v. 9 : el Ttiv paprvpiav rdv uvdpcih 

piav Tuifi^ianj, Tdn^ Tuou^uvopev, ij paprvpia rov i9eov psi^uv 

36 : tyd & kx*-* pap'f^ptov pii^ rov *I«av- Iffrlv on a:brij kariv ij uaprvpla rov i^coD, r/v 

vov. pe/MprvptjKe irepl rov vlov airov, 

37 : Kai6 irfpuffac pe narvp airdf pepap- 
rvpriKt nepi ipov, 

lb. : otVf rijv (^ciVT/v avrov wdjKoare irci- Joh. u 18 : i9cdv obdelg iopaxe irL)7rore, 

irorf, ovre rbeldog avrov eupaxare. Comp, 1. Joh. iv. 12. 

38 : Kal rdv X6yov avroif ovk 1%^^ pevovra I Joh. i. 10 : ko? 6 Aoyof airov ovk iartv 

tv i'piv. tv vpiv. 

40 : Koi ov iSiXere k^^elv Trpog pe^ Iva CcJ^v 1 Joh. v. 12 : 6 p^ l.t^v rdv v/dv tov ^eov 

Ixrre. Wv oi'K tx^L 

42 : drir^ uyumiv rot* ^eov oIk kxerr tv I Joh, ii. 15 : oiic iarcv if ayumf mv ira- 

iavroic. Tpdf ev airCt. 

44 : TTwc ivvaade vpelc 7r«yrct'«v, do^av Joh. xi. 43 : ^umjaav yap rf/v do^av ruv 

irapu oAX^/luv XapiStivovreg. koI r^ do^av r^ uydpunuv pu^Xov.^ tfirep T37V do^av rov ^loO. 
irapd rov povov ^eov ov CvTelre] 

t Vid. the passages compared by GfrOrcr, 1, 8. 194, from Philo, de linguarum con- 
fusione. 
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sprung from an Hellenistic source, rather than from Palestine. But 
the chief point in the argument is, that in this gospel John the Bap- 
tist speaks, as we have seen, in precisely the same stjain as the 
author of the gospels, and his Jesus. It cannot be supposed, that 
not only the evangelist, but the Baptist, whose public career was 
prior to that of Jesus, and whose character was strongly marked, 
modelled his expressions with verbal minuteness on those of Jesus. 
Hence only two cases are possible : either the Baptist determined 
the style of Jesus and the evangelist (who indeed appears to have 
been the Baptist's disciple) ; or tlie evangelist determined the style 
of the Baptist and Jesus. The former alternative will be rejected 
by the orthodox, on the ground of the higher nature that dwelt in 
Christ ; and we are equally disinclined to adopt it, for the reason 
that Jesus, even though he may have been excited to activity by 
the Baptist, yet appears as a character essentially distinct from him, 
and original ; and for the still more weighty consideration, that the 
style of the evangelist is much too feeble for the rude Baptist, — ^too 
mystical for his practical mind. There remains, then, but the latter 
alternative, namely, that the evangelist has given his own style both 
to Jesus and to the Baptist : an explanation in itself more natural 
than the former, and supported by a multitude of examples from all 
kinds of historical writers. K however the evangelist is thus re- 
sponsible for the form of this discourse, it is still possible that the 
matter way have belonged to Jesus, but we cannot pronounce to 
what extent this is the case, and we have already had proof that the 
evangelist, on suitable opportunities, very freely presents his own 
reflections in the form of a discourse from Jesus. 

In chap, vi., Jesus represents himself or rather his Father, v. 
27 if., as the giver of the spiritual manna. This is analogous to 
the Jewish idea above quoted, that the second Goel, like the first, 
would provide manna ;* and to the invitation of Wisdom in the Pro- 
verbs, ix. 6, Come^ eat of my bread: IXOere, ^ayere rwv ifuijv dproiv. 
But the succeeding declaration, that he is himself the bread of life 
that cometh downjrora heaveii^ dprog 6 fc5i/ 6 Ik tov ovfMvov Karafiitg 
(v. 33 and 35) appears to find its true analogy only in the idea of 
JPhilo, that the divine word^ Xoyog Oelog^ is that which nourishes the 
soul, rb TpitjMV Hjv tlrvxTlv.^ From v. 61, the diflSculty becomes still 

greater. Jesus proceeds to represent his flesh as the bread from 
eaven, which he will give for the life of the world, and to eat the 
flesh of the Son of Man, and to drink his blood, he pronounces 
to be the only means of attaining eternal life. The similarity of 
these expressions to the words which the synoptists and Paul attri- 
bute to Jesus, at the institution of the Lord's Supper, led the older 
conmaentators generally to imderstand this passage as having refer- 

• Sup. § u. 

t De profuffis, 0pp. Mang., i. S. 566 Gfr6rer, 1, S. 202. What is farther said of 
the TJoyoa : &^^ oh naaai ncu6eia koI ao^ai peovoiv diwaoi may be compared with John iv. 
U; vU.88. 
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cnce to tlie Sacramental supper, ultimately to be appointed by Jesus.* 
The chief objection to this interpretation is, that before the institu- 
tion of the supper, such an allusion would be totally unintelligible. 
Still the discourse might have some sense, however erroneous, for 
the hearers, as indeed it had, according to the narrator's statement; 
and the impossibility of being understood is not, in the fourth gos- 
pel, so shimned by Jesus, that that circumstance alone would suffice 
to render this interpretation improbable. It is certainly supported 
by the analogy between the expressions in the discourse, and the 
words associated with the institution of the supper, and this analogy 
has wrung from one of our recent critics the acunission, that even if 
Jesus himself, in uttering the above expressions, did not refer to the 
supper, the evangelist, in choosing and conveying this discourse of 
Jesus, might have had that institution in his mind, and might have 
supposed that Jesus here gave a premonition of its import.t In that 
case, however, he could scarcely have abstained from modifying the 
language of Jesus ; so that, if the choice of the expression eat t/ic 
fleshy &c., can only be adequately explained on the supposition of 
a reference to the Lord's Supper, we owe it, without doubt, to the 
evangelist alone. Having once said, apparently in accordance with 
Alexandrian ideas, that Jesus had described himself as the bread of 
life^ how could he fail to be reminded of the breads which in the 
Christian community was partaken of as the body of Christ, together 
with a beverage, as his blood ? He would the more gladly seize the 
opportunity of making Jesus institute the supper prophetically, as 
it were; because, as we shall hereafter see, he knew nothing definite 
of its historical institution by Jesus.} 

The discourse above considered, also bears the form of a dialogue, 
and it exhibits strikingly the type of dialogue which especially be- 
longs to the fourth gospel : that, namely, in which language intended 
spiritually, is understood carnally. In the first place (v. 34), the 
Jews (as the woman oi Samaria in relation to the water) suppose 
that by the bread which coineth down from heaven^ Jesus means 
some material food, and entreat him evermore to supply them with 
such. Such a misapprehension was certainly natuml; but one 
would have thought tliat the Jews, before they carried the subject 
farther, would have indignantly protested against the assertion of 
Jesus (v. 32), that Moses had not given them heavenly bread. When 
Jesus proceeds to call himself the bread froin heaven^ the Jews in 
the synagogue at Capernaum murmur that he, the son of Joseph, 
whose father and mother they knew, should aiTOgate to himseli' a 
descent from heaven (v. 41); a reflection which the synoptists with 
more probability attribute to the people of Nazareth, the native city 
of Jesus, and to which they assign a more natural cause. Tliat the 
Jews should not understand (v. 53) how Jesus could give them his 
flesh to eat is very conceivable ; and for that reason, as we have ob- 

* See LQckc*8 History of the interpretation of this passage in his Comm. 2, Appen- 
dix B, p. 727 ff. t Base, L. J. { 99. % Comp. Bretachneider, Probab. p. 66, 88 fL 
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served, it is the less so that Jesus should express himself thus un- 
intelligibly. Neither is it surprising that this hard saying cnXriph^ 
X&yoq should cause many disciples to fall away from hira, nor easy 
to perceive how Jesus could, in the first instance, himself give rea- 
son for the secession, and then, on its occurrence, feel so much dis- 
jJeasure as is implied in v. 61 and 67. It is indeed said, that Jesus 
wished to sift his disciples, to remove from his society the super- 
ficial believers, the earthly-minded, whom he could not trust; but 
the measure which he here adopted was one calculated to alienate 
from him even his best and most intelligent followers. For it is 
certain that the twelve, who on other occasions knew not what was 
meant by the leaven of the Pharisees (Matt. xvi. 7), or by the oppo- 
sition between what goes into the mouth, and what comes out of it 
(Matt. XV. 15), would not understand the present discourse ; and the 
words of eternal life^ for the sake of which they remained with him 
(v. 68), were assuredly not the words of this sixth chapter.* 

The farther we read in the fourth gospel, the more striking is 
the repetition of the same ideas and expressions. The discourses 
of Jesus during the Feast of Tabernacles, ch. vii. and viii. are, as 
Liicke has remarked, mere repetitions and amplifications of the op- 
positions previously presented (especially in ch. v.), of the coming, 
speaking, and acting, of Jesus, and of God (viL 17, 28 £; viii. 28 f., 
38, 40, 42. compare with v. 30, 43; vi. 38.); of being y>a?/i above^ 
eIvoi Ik tCjv avo), and fro7n beneath^ tK rcjv Kdro) ^iii. 23 comp. iiL 
31.); of bearing witness of one's sell', and receiving witness from 
God (viii. 13 — 19. comp. v. 31 — 37.); of light and darkness (viiL 
12. comp. iii. 10 ff., also xii. 35 f ); of true and false judgment (viiL 
15 f., comp. V. 30.). All that is new in these chapters, is quickly 
repeated, as the mention of the departure of Jesus whither the Jews 
cannot follow him (vii. 33 f., viii. 21.; comp. xiii. 33., xiv. 2 fF., 
xvi. 16 S.); a declaration, to which are attached, in the first two 
instances, very improbable misapprehensions or perversions on the 
part of the Jews, who, although Jesus had said, J go unto him that 
sent me, are represented as imagining, at one time, that he purposed 
journeying to the dispersed among the Gentiles, at another, that 
he meditated suicide. How often, again, in this chapter are repeated 
the asseverations, that he seeks not his own honour, but the honour 
of the Father (vii. 17 f., viii. 50, 54); that the Jews neither know 
whence he came, nor the father who sent him (vii. 28 ; viii. 14, 19, 
54); that whosoever believeth in him shall have eternal life, shall 
not sec death, while whosoever believeth not must die in his sins, 
having no share in eternal life (viii. 21, 24, 51; comp. iii. 36, vi 
40.). — The ninth cliapter, consisting chiefly of the deliberations of 
. the Sanhedrim with the man bom blind, whom Jesus had restored 

♦ In relation to this chapter, I entirely approve the following remark in the Proba- 
bilia (p. 6G) : videreiur — Jeswi ipse gtuduisse^ ut verbis illuderet Judais, nee ah iis intellige- 
retur, Jta vera nee egit^ nee agere potuitj neque si ita docuisset^ tanta effedsset^ quanta ilium 
effecisse kistoria testatur. Comp. De Wette, exeg. Handb. 1, 8, S. C. 
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to Bight, has of course the form of conversation, but as Jesus is less 
on the scene than heretofore, there is not the usual amount of artifi- 
cial contrast ; in its stead, however, there is, as we shall presently 
find, another evidence of artistic desim in the narrator. 

The tenth chapter commences with the well-known discourse on 
the Grood Shepherd ; a discourse which has been incorrectly called 
a parable.* Even the briefest among the other parables of Jesus, 
such as that of the li^ven and of the mustard-seed, contain the out- 
line of a history that developes itself having a commencement, pro- 
gress, and conclusion. Here, on the contrary, there is no historical 
development ; even the particulars that have an historical character 
are stated generally, as things that are wont to happen, not as things 
that once happened, and they are left without farther limitation ; 
moreover, the door usurps the place of the Shepherd, which is at 
first the principal image ; so that we have here, not a parable, but 
an allegory. Therefore this passage at least — (and we shall find no 
other, for the similitude of the vine, ch. xv., comes, as Liicke con- 
fesses, under the same category as the one in question) — ^furnishes 
no argimient against the allegation by which recent critics have 
justified tlieir suspicions as to the authenticity of the fourth gospel ; 
namely, that its author seems ignorant of the parabolic mode of 
teaching which, according to the other evangelists, was habitual 
with Jesus. It does not however appear totally unknown to the 
fourth evangelist that Jesus was fond of teaching by parables, for 
he attempts to give examples of this method, both in ch. x. and 
XV., the first of which he expressly styles k parable^ napoifjLia, But 
it is obvious that the parabolic form was not accordant with his 
taste, and that he was too deficient in the faculty of depicting ex- 
ternal things, to abstain from the intermixture of reflections, whence 
the parable in his hand became an allegory. 

The discourses of Jesus at the Feast of Tabernacles extend to 
X. 18. From v. 25, the evangelist professes to record sayings which 
were utteied by Jesus three months later, at the Feast of Dedica- 
tion. When, on this occasion, the Jews desire from him a distinct 
declaration whether he be the Messiah, his immediate reply is, that 
he has already told them this sufficiently, and he repeats his appeal 
to the testimony of the Father, as given in the works^ fpya, done 
by Jesus in his name (as in v. 36.). Hereupon, by reason of the 
incidental remark that his unbelieving questioners were not of his 
sheep, the evangelist reverts to the alleeory which he had recently 
abandoned, and repeats part of it word for word.t But not recently 

* £. g. by Tholuck and Lticke. The latter, however, allows that it is rather an in- 
cipient than a complete parable. Olshausen also remarks, that the discourses of the 
Shepherd and the Vine are rather comparisons than parables ; and Neander shows himself 
willing to distingaish the parable presented by the synoptists as a species, under the genus 
similitude, to which the irapotfuai of John belong. 

t X. 27 : rci npo^ara rdlfuiT^ ^uv^ x. 3 : Kid tH npopara 1% ^uvv( fl*T)aO 
/iov uKoveiy oKOvec 

Ka}u ytvCxTKu airntr 14 : «ca? ya'tjaKu tH ifta. 

26 : Kol KMavdovoi fwu 4 : koItu rrpdjkiTa ainy (koXmn^et. 
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had Jesus abandoned this allegory; for since its delivery three 
months are supposed to have elapsed, and it is certain that in the 
interim mnch must have been spoken, done, and experienced by 
Jesus, that would thrust this figurative discourse into the back- 
ground of his memory, so that he would be very unlikely to i-ecur 
to it, and in no case would he be able to repeat it, word for word. 
He who had just quitted the allegory was the evangelist, to whom 
three months had not intervened between the inditing of the first 
half of this chapter, and that of the second. He wrote at once what, 
according to his statement, was chronologically separated by a wide 
interval ; and hence the allegory of the shepherd might wdl leave 
80 distinct an echo in his memory, though not in that of Jesus. K 
any think that they can solve this difficulty by putting only the veir^ 
bed similarity of the later discourse to the earlier one to the account 
of the evangelist, such an opinion cannot be interdicted to them. 
For others, this instance, in connexion with the rest, will be a posi- 
tive proof that the discourses of Jesus in the fourth gospel are to a 
great extent the free compositions of the evangelist. 

The same conclusion is to be drawn from the discourse with 
which the fourth evangelist represents Jesus as closing his public 
ministry (xii. 44 — 50). This discourse is entirely composed of remi- 
niscences out of previous chapters,* and, as Paulus expresses it,t is 
a mere echo of some of the principal apophthegms of Jesus occur- 
ring in the former part of the gospel. One cannot easily consent 
to let the ministry of Jesus close with a discourse so little original, 
and the majority of recent commentators are of opinion that it is 
the intention of the evangelist liere to give us a mere epitome of the 
teaching of Jesus. f Accoi'ding to our view also, the evangelist is 
the real speaker ; but we must contend that his introductory words, 
Jesits cried and said^ *laov^ 6i tKpa^e koX ttTrev, are intended to im- 
ply that what follows is an actual harangue, from the lips of Jesus. 
This commentators will not admit, and they can appeal, not with- 
out a show of reason, to the statement of the evangeUst, v. 36, that 
Jesus withdrew himself from the public eye, and to his ensuing ob- 
servations on the obstinate unbelief of the Jews, in which he seems 
to put a period to the public carreer of Jesus ; whence it would be 
contrary to his plan to make Jesus again step forward to deliver a 
valedictory discourse. I will not, with the older expositors, oppose 
to these arguments the supposition that Jesus, after his withdrawal, 
returned to pronounce tiiese words in the ears of the Jews ; but I 
hold fast to the proposition, that by the introduction above quoted, 
the evangelist can only have intended to announce an actual ha- 
rangue. It is said, indeed, that the aorist in e«pafe and dne has the 

Also Kuy(i> ^(J7tv alCwuiv didu/u abrci^ corresponds to kyu fjX&ov^ Iva ^w^ hc*^^ "v. 10, and 
Kol otx dpTtaaei tic airu U t^c X^H^ h^ i^ ^® counterpart of what is said v. 12 of tlie 
hireling who allows the sheep to be scattered. 

* Comp. V, 44 with vii. 17 ; v, 46 with viii, 12 ; v, 47 with iii, 17 ; v, 48 with iii, 
28 ; V. 50 with vi. 40 ; vii. 17 ; Till. 28, f L. J. b. S. 142. % L^cke, Tholock, Paolos, 
in loc. 
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signification of the pluperfect, and that we have here a recapitulation 
of the previous discourses of Jesus, notwithstanding which the Jews 
had not given him credence. But to rive this retrospective signifi- 
cation there ought to be a corresponding indication in the words 
themselves, or in the context, whereas this is far less the case than 
e. g. in John xviii. 24. Hence the most probable view of the ques- 
tion is this : John had indeed intended to close the narrative of the 
public ministry of Jesus at v. 36, but his concluding observations, 
V. 37 ff., with the categories oi faiths niarig^ and unbelief j dmarla, 
reminded him of discourses which he had already recorded, and he 
could not resist the temptation of making Jesus recapitulate them 
with additional emphasis in a parting harsoigue. 

§ 82. ISOLATED MAXIMS OP JESUS, COMMON TO THE FOUBTH GOSPEL 
AND THE SYNOPTICAL ONES. 

The long discourses of Jesus above examined are peculiar to 
the fourth gospel ; it has only a few brief maxims to which the sy- 
noptists present parallels. Among the latter, we need not give a 
special examination to those which are placed by John in an equally 
suitable connexion, with that assigned to them by the other evan- 
gelists (as xii. 25. comp. with J^Iatt. x. 39; xvL 25; and xiii. 16. 
comp. with Matt. x. 24.) ; and as the passage ii. 19 compared with 
Matt. xxvL 61, must be reserved until we treat of the history of 
the Passion, there remain to us only three passages for our present 
consideration. 

The first of these is iv. 44, where the evangelist, after having 
mentioned that Jesus departed from Samaria into Gralilee, adds, JFor 
Jestis himself testified that a prophet hds no honour in his ovm 
country^ avrh^ yao b 'I. kiMprrvpriaev^ 5ti trfx^fyfjirq^ iv t$ Idiq, narpidi 
Tifif^ ova exei. We find the same idea in Matthew xiii. 67. (Mark 
vL 4 ; Luke iv. 24.), A prophet is not without honour^ save in his 
ovm couniry and in his own house, ova iori 'TTp(tnlTi]^ drifiog, el fi^ 
iv T^ narpidi avrov icdl kv ry olKlg, avrov. But while in the latter case 
it stands in a highly appropriate connexion, as a remark prompted 
by the ungracious reception which Jesus met with in his native city, 
and which caused him to leave it a^in : in John, on the contrary, it 
is given as a motive for the return ot Jesus into his own country, Gra- 
lilee, where, moreover, he is immediately said to be warmly received. 
The experience stated in the above sentence, would rather have dis- 
inclined than induced Jesus to undertake a journey into Galilee ; 
hence the expedient of translating yctp by although, is the best adapt- 
ed to the necessity of the case, and has even been embraced by Kuinol, 
except that, unhappily, it is an open defiance of the laws of language. 
Unquestionably, if Jesus knew that the prophet held this unfavour- 
able position in his native country, narpl^^ it is not probable that 
he would regard it as a reason for going thither. Some expositors,* 

* CttU, Ensmus. Tholuck's expedient, which OlahAusen approyes, U to giTB 
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therefore, have been induced to understand Trarpl^ , not as the prov- 
ince, but in a narrower sense, as the native city, and to supply, after 
the statement that Jesus went into Galilee, the observation, which 
they assume the evangelist to have omitted, that he avoided his na- 
tive city Nazareth, for the reason given in the ensuing verse. But 
an ellipsis such as this explanation requires us to suppose, belongs 
not less to the order of impossibilities than the transmutation of 
yap into thxmgh. The attempt to introduce the desiderated state- 
ment that Jesus did not visit his own Trarplg into the present passage 
has been therefore renounced ; but it has yet been thought possible 
to discover there an intimation that he did not soon return tliither; 
. a delay for which the maxim, oti 7Tpo(t>rin]g k. t. X. might consistently 
be quoted as a reason.* But to render this interpretation admissible, 
the entire period of the absence of Jesus from Galilee must have 
been mentioned immediately before the notice of his return ; instead 
of this, however, only the short time that Jesus had tarried in Sa- 
maria is given (v. 45), so that in ludicrous disproportion of cause 
and effect, the fear of the contempt of his fellow countrymen would, 
on the above supposition, be made the reason for delaying his return 
into Galilee, not until after a residence of some months in Judea, 
but until after the lapse of two days spent in Samaria. So long, 
therefore, as Galilee and Nazareth are admitted to be the narplg o( 
Jesus, the passage in question cannot be vindicated from the ab- 
surdity of representing, that Jesus was instigated to return thither 
by tlie contempt which he knew to await him. Consequently, it be- 
comes the interest of the expositor to recollect, that Matthew and 
Luke pronounce Bethlehem to be the birthplace of Jesus, whence it 
follows that Judea was his native country, which he now forsook on 
account of the contempt he had there experienced, f But according 
to iv. 1. comp. ii. 24, iii. 26 ff., Jesus had won a considerable num- 
ber of adherents in Judea, and could not therefore complain of a 
lack of honour^ rifiij ; moreover the enmity of the Pharisees, hinted 
at in iv. 1, was excited by the growing consequence of Jesus in 
Judea, and was not at all referrible to such a cause as that indicated 
in the maxim : 6ta TTpoiprj-mg /c. t. A. Further, the entrance into Ga- 
lilee is not connected in our passage with a departure from Judea, 
but from Samaria ; and as, according to the import of the text, Je- 
sus departed from Samaria and went into Galilee, because he had 
found that a prophet has no honour in his own country, Samaria 
might rather seem to be pointed out as his native country, in con- 
formity with the reproach cast on him by the Jews, viiL 48 ; though 
even this supposition would not give consistency to the passage, for 

ifiaprvpijaev the signification of the pluperfect, and to understand /dp as an explicative. 
But I do not see how this can be of any avail, for yap and oiv (v, 45,) would still form 
a relation of agreeement between two propositions, which one would have expected to be 
opposed to each other by fjkv and 6kt 

* Paulus, Coinm 4, Si 251, 56, f This idea is so entirely in the spirit of the an- 
cient harmonists, that I can scarcely believe Ltlcke to be the first to whom it had occurred 
(Comm. 1. S. 645 f.). 
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in Samaria also Jesus is said, iv. 39, to have had a favourable re- 
ception. Besides, we have already seen* that the fourth evangelist 
knows nothing of the birth of Jesus in Bethlehem, but on all occa- 
sions presupposes him to be a Galilean and a Nazarene. From the 
above considerations we obtain only the negative result, that it is 
impossible to discover any consistent relation between the maxim 
in question and the context. A positive result, — ^namely, how the 
maxim came to occupy its actual position, notwithstanding this want 
of relation, will perhaps be obtained when we have examined the 
two other passages belonging to the present head of our inquiry. 

The declaration xiii. 20, He that receiveth you receiveth me^ 
and Ac that receiveth me receiveth him thai sent 7ne, has an almost 
verbal parallel in Matt. x. 40. In John, it is preceded by the pre- 
diction of the betrayal of Jesus, and his explanation to his disciples 
that he had told them this before it came to pass, in order that when 
his prediction was fulfilled, they might believe in him as the Mes- 
Biali. What is the connexion between these subjects and the above 
declaration, or between the latter and its ensuing context, where Je- 
sus recurs to his betrayer ? It is said tliat Jesus wished to impress 
on his disciples the high dignity of a messianic missionary, a dignity 
which the betrayer thought lightly of losing ;t but the negative idea 
of loss, on which this supposition turns, is not intimated in the text. 
Others are of opinion that Jesus, obser\'ing the disciples to be dis- 
heartened by the mention of the betrayer, sought to inspire them 
with new courage by representing to them their high value ;{ but in 
that case he would hardly have reverted immediately after to the 
traitor. Others, again, conjecture that some intermediate sentences 
have been omitted by the writer ;§ but this expedient is not much 
happier than that of Kuinol, who supposes the passage to be a gloss 
taken from Matt. x. 40, united originally to v. 16 of chap. xiii. of 
John, but by some chance transposed to the end of the paragraph. 
Nevertheless, the indication of v. 16 is an useful way-mark. This 
verse, as well as v. 20, has a parallel in the discourse of instruc- 
tions in Matthew (x. 24.) ; if a few fragments of this discourse had 
reached the author of the fourth gospel through the medium of trar 
dition, it is very probable that one of them would bring the others 
to his recollection. In v. 16 there is mention of the senty dndaroXogf 
and of him who sent him^ nifixixig avrhv ; so in v. 20, of those whom 
Jesus will send, and of Him who sent Jesus. It is true, that the 
one passage has a humiliating, the other an encouraging tendency, 
and their affinity lies therefore, not in the sense, but in the words ; 
so that as soon as the fourth evangelist puts down, from memory, 
traditional sayings of Jesus, we see him subject to the same law of 
association as the synoptists. It would have been the most natural 
arrangement to place v. 20 immediately after v. 16; but the thought 
of the traitor was uppermost in the mind of the writer, and he could 

• Vid. sap. 2 39, f Paolus, L. J. 1. B. S. 158. % L&cke, 2, & 478, § Tbolack, 
in loc 
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easily postpone the insertion of an apophthegm that had only a 
verbal connexion with his previous matter. 

Our third passage, xiv. 31, lies yet farther within the domain of 
the history of the Passion than the one last examined, but as, like 
this, it can be viewed quite independently, we shall not be anticipat- 
ing if we include it in our present chapter. In the above passage, 
the words Arise, let ns go hence^ tyeipeoSe, dycjfisv hn-eWev, remind 
us of those by which Jesus, Matt. xxvi. 46, Mark xiv. 42, summons 
his disciples to join him in encountering the traitor : Hise, let us be 
going, lyetpeaOe dyo/iev. The position of the words in John is per- 
plexing, because the summons to depart has no effect ; Jesus, as if 
he had said notliing of the kind, immediately continues (xv. 1,), T 
am the true vine, &c., and does not take his departure with his dis- 
ciples until after he has considerably prolonged his discourse. Ex- 
positors of every hue have been singularly unanimous in explaining 
the above words by the supposition, that Jesus certainly intended at 
the moment to depart and betake himself to Gethsemane, but love 
for his disciples, and a strong desire to impart to them still ferther 
admonition and comfort, detained him ; that hence, the first part of 
the summons. Arise, was executed, but that, standinff in the room 
in which he had supped, he pursued his discourse, until, later, (xviiL 
1.), he also put into efiect the words, let us go henceJ^ It is possible 
that the circumstances were such ; it is also possible that the image 
of this last evening, with all its details, miglit be engraven so deeply 
and accurately in the memory of a disciple, that he might narrate 
how Jesus arose, and how touchindy he lingered. But one who 
wrote under the influence of a recollection thus lively, would note 
the particulars which were most apparent ; the rising to depart and 
the delay, — not the mere words, which without the addition of those 
circumstances are altogether imintelligible. Here again, then, the 
conjecture arises that a reminiscence of the evangelical tradition pre- 
sented itself to the writer, and that he inserted it just where it oo- 
cured to him, not, as it happened, in the best connexion ; and this 
conjecture assumes probability so soon as we discover what might 
have reminded him of the above expression. In the synoptical 
parallels the command, Mise, let us be going, is connected with the 
announcement. Behold the hour is at hand, and the Son of man 
is betrayed into the hands of sinners — behold lie is at hand that 
doth betray m£ ; with the annoimcement, that is, of the hostile 
power which is approaching, before which, however, Jesus exhibits 
no fear, but goes to encounter the danger with the decision implied 
in that command. In John's gospel, also, Jesus, in the passage 
under our notice, had been speaking of a hostile power when he said. 
The prince of this world cometh and hath nothing in me. It 
makes little difference that in John it is the power that dwells in the 
betrayer, and in those led by hun, while, in the synoptical gospels, 

* Panlus, L. J. 1. B. S. 175 ; Lttcke, Tbolnck, OlshauseD, in loc. : Hog, Einleit. in 
daa N. T. 2, S. 209. 
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it is the betrayer who is impelled by that power, that is said to ap- 
proach. If the author of the fourth gospel knew by tradition that 
Jesus had united with the announcement of an approaching danger 
the words, Hise^ let us be ffoing, this expression would be likely to 
occur to him on the mention of the prince of this world ; and as in 
that stage of his narrative he had placed Jesus and his disciples in 
the city and within doors, so that a considerable change of place was 
necessary before they could encounter the enemy, he added to dywfiev 
{let us ffo)y hrrevdev (Jience). As, however, this traditional fragment 
had intruded itself unawares into the train of thoi^ht, which he de- 
signed to put as a farewell discourse into the mouth of Jesus, it was 
immediately lost sight o^ and a free course was given to the stream 
of valedictory instruction, not yet exhausted. 

If, from the point of view now attained, we glance back on our 
first passage, iv. 44, it is easy to see how the evangelist might be 
led to insert in so unsuitable a connexion the testimony of Jesus as 
to the treatment of a prophet in his own country. It was known 
to him traditionally, and he appears to have applied it to Galilee in 
general, being ignorant of any unfavourable contact of Jesus with 
the Na^arenes. As, therefore, he knew of no special scene by which 
this observation might have been prompted, he introduced it whero 
the simple mention of Galilee suggested it, apparently without any 
definite idea of its bearing. 

The result of the above investigation is this ; the fourth evan- 
gelist succeeds in giving connectedness to his materials, when he 
presents his own thoughts in the form of discourses delivered by 
Jesus'; but he often fails lamentably in that particular, when he has 
to deal with the real traditional sayings of Jesus. In the above 
instances, when he has the same problem before him as the synop- 
tists, he is as unfortunate in its solution as they ; nay, he is in a 
yet more evil case, for his narrative is not homogeneous with the 
common evangelical tradition, and presented few places where a 
genuine traditional relic could be inserted. Besides, he was accus- 
tomed to cast his metal, liquid from his own invention, and was little 
skilled in the art of adapting independent firagments to each other, 
so as to form an harmonious mosaic 



§ 83. THE MODERN DISCUSSIONS ON THE AUTHENTICITY OP THE 
DISCOUBSES IN THE GOSPEL OP JOHN — RESULT. 

The foregoing examination of the discourses of Jesus in the 
fourth gospel, has sufficiently prepared us to form a judgment on 
the controversy of which they have recently been the subject Mod- 
em criticism views these discourses with suspicion, partly on ac- 
count of their internal contexture, which is at variance with certain 
generally received rules of historical probabiUty, and partly on ac- 
count of their external relation to other discourses and narratives. 
On the other hand, this gospel has had numerous defenders. 
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With respect to the internal contexture of the above discourses^ 
there arises a twofold question : Does it correspond to the laws, first, 
of verisimilitude, and secondly, of memory ? 

It is alleged by the friends of the fourth gospel that its discourses 
are distinguished by a peculiar stamp of truth and credibility ; tliat 
the conversations which it represents Jesus as holding with men of 
the most diverse disposition and capacity, are faithftJ delineations 
of cliaracter, satisfying the strictest demands of psychological cri- 
ticism.* In opposition to this, it is maintained to be in the high- 
est degree improbable, that Jesus should have adopted precisely the 
same style of teaching to persons differing widely in their degrees 
of cultivation ; that he should have spoken to the Gralileans in the 
synagogue at Capernaum not more intelligibly than to a master of 
Israel; that the matter of his discourses should have turned ahnost 
entirely on one doctrine — the dignity of his person ; and that their 
form should have been such, as to seem selected with a view to 
perplex and repel his hearers. Neither, it is further urged, do the 
interlocutors express themselves in conformity with their position 
and cliaracter. The most educated Pharisee has no advantage in 
intelligence over a Samaritan woman of the lowest grade ; the one, 
as well as the other, can only put a carnal interpretation on the dis- 
course which Jesus intends spiritually; their misconstructions, too, 
are frequently so glaring, as to transcend all belief, and so uniform 
that they seem to belong to a standing set of features with which 
the author of the fourth gospel has chosen, for the sake of contrast, 
to depict those whom he brings into conversation with Jesus-t 
Hence, I confess, I understand not what is the meaning of veri- 
similitude in the mind of those who ascribe it to the discourses of 
Jesus in the gospel of John. 

As to the second point, regarding the powers of memory, it is 
pretty generally agreed that discourses of the kind peculiar to John's 
gospel, — in contradistinction to the apothegms and parables, either 
isolated or strung together, in the synoptical gospels, — namely, se- 
ries of dependent propositions, or prolonged dialogues, are among 
the most difficult to retain and reproduce with accuracy,} Unless 
such discourses were reduced to writing at the moment of their de- 
livery, all hoi)e of their faithful reproduction must be abandoned. 
Hence Dr. Paulus once actually entertained the idea, that in the 
judgment-halls of the temple or the synagogues at Jerusalem, there 
were stationed a sort of shorthand writers, wliose office it was to 
draw up verbal processes, and that from their records the Christians, 
after the death of Christ, made transcripts.§ In like manner, Ber- 
tholdt was of opinion, that our evangelist, during the lifetime of 

* Wegscheidcr, Einl. in das Evang. Job. S. 271 ; Tholuck, Comm. S. 37 f. f '^^n* 
Kckermann, thcoL Beitrage, 5, 2, S. 228 ; (Vogcl) dcr Evangelist Johannes und seine 
Ausleger vor deni jQngsten Gericht, 1, S. 28 ff., Wegscheider, S. 281 ; Bretscbneider, 
Probabil. 33, 45, apud Wegscheider, ut sup. S. 281 ; Bretschneider, Probab. p. 83, 45. 
X De Wette, Einl. in das N. T. \ 105 ; Tholuck, Comm. 2. Job. S. 38 t; GUubwOr- 
digkeiL S. 344 ff. ; Lacke, 1, S. 198 t § Commentar. 4, S. 275 C 
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Jesus, took down most of the discourses of Jesus in the Aramcean 
language, and made these notes the foundation of his gospel, com- 
posed at a much later period.* These modem hypotheses are clearly 
unhistorical ;t nevertheless, their propounders were able to adduce 
many reasons in their support. The prophetic declarations of Jesus 
relative to his death and resurrection, said Bertholdt, are more in- 
definite in John than in the synoptical gospels, a sure sign that 
they were recorded before their fulfilment, for otherwise the writer's 
experience of the event would have reflected more clearness on the 
predictions. To this we may add the kindred argument, by which 
Henke thought it possible to establish the genuineness of the dis- 
courses in John : namely, that the fourth Evangelist not seldom 
appends explanatory remarks, often indeed erroneous, to the obscure 
expression of Jesus, thus proving that he was scrupulously consci- 
entious in reporting the discourses, for otherwise he would have 
mingled his comments with their original matter. { But it is with 
justice objected, that the obscurity of the predictions in the fourth 
gospel is in perfect harmony with the mystical spirit that pervades 
the work, and as, besides, the author, together with his fondness 
for the obscure and enigmatical, indisputably possessed taste, he 
must have been conscious that a prophecy would only be the more 
piquant and genuine-looking, the more darkly it was delivered: hence, 
though he put those predictions into the mouth of Jesus long after 
the events to which they refer, he might yet chose to give them an 
indefinite form. This observation helps to explain why the evan- 
gelist, when elucidating some obscure expressions of Jesus, adds 
that his disciples did not understand them until after his resurrec- 
tion, or after the outpouring of the Holy Spirit (ii. 22 ; vii. 39) ; for 
the opposition of the darkness in which the disciples at one time 
groped, to the light which ultimately arose on them, belongs to that 
order of contrasts with which this gospel abounds. Anothei: argu- 
ment, adopted by Bertholdt and approved by Tholuck, is, that in 
the discourses of the fourth gospel there sometimes occur observa- 
tions, which, having no precise meaning in themselves, nor any 
connexion with the rest of the discourse, must liave been occasioned 
by some external circumstance, and can only be accounted for on 
the supposition of prompt, nay, of immediate reduction to writing ; 
and among their examples the passage, Ariae^ let us go hence (xiv. 
31), is one of the most important. But the origin of such digres- 
sive remarks has been above explained, in a manner that renders 
the hypothesis of instantaneous note-taking superfluous. 

Thus commentators liad to excogitate some other means of cer- 
tifying the genuineness of the discourses of Jesus in the fourth gos- 
pel The general argument, so often adduced, founded on what a 

* Veroflimilia de origine eYangelii Joannis, opusc. p. 1 ft Einl. in das N. T. S. 1303 
£ This opinion is approved by Wegscheider, ut sup. p. 270 ff. and also Hug. 2, 263 f. 
and Tholuck, Comm. p. 88, think the supposition of early notes not to be altogether re- 
jected, t LQcke, 1, S. 192 f. % Uenke, programm. qao illastratnr Johannes apostolus 
nonnoUonun Jesa apophthegmatom et ipse interprea. 
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good memory might achieve, especially among men of simple liveSi 
unused to writing, lies in the region of abstract possibility, where, as 
LUcke remarks,* there may always be nearly as much said against 
as for a theory. It has been thought more effectual to adopt an ar- 
gument resting on a narrower basis, and to appeal to the individual 
distinctions of the apostle John, — to his intimate and peculiar rela- 
tion to Jesus as the favourite disciple, — to his enthusiasm for his 
master, which must surely have strengthened his memory, and have 
enabled him to preserve in the most lively recollection all that came 
from the Ups of his divine friend.t Although this peculiar relation 
of John to Jesus rests on the authority of John's gospel alone, we 
might, without r^oning in a circle, draw from it conclusions as to 
the credibility 6( the discourses communicated by him, were the 
faults of which his gospel is accused only such as proceed from tlie 
inevitable fading of the memory; because the positive notices of that 
relation could never flow from this negative cause. As, however, 
the suspicion which has arisen to the prejudice of the fourth evan- 
gelist has gone far beyond those limits, even to the extent of taxing 
him with free invention, no fact resting on the word of John can be 
used in support of the discourses which he communicates. But 
neither the above relation, if admitted, nor the remark that John 
apparently attached himself to Jesus in early youth, when impres- 
sions sink deepest, and from the time of his master's death lived in 
a circle where the memory of his words and deeds was cherished,J 
suffices to render it probable that John could retain in his mind long 
series of ideas, and complicated dialogues, until the period in which 
the composition of his gospel must be placed. For critics are agreed 
that the tendency of the fourth gospel, its evident aim to spiritualize 
the common faith of Christians into the Gnosis, and thus to crush 
many errors which had sprung up, is a decisive attestation that it 
was composed at a period when the church had attained a degree 
of maturity, and consequently in the extreme old age of the apostle, f 
Hence the champions of the discourses in question are fain to 
bring forward, as a forlorn hope, the supeniatuml assistance of the 
Paraclete, which was promised to the disciples, and which was to 
restore all that Jesus had said to their remembrance. This is done 
by Tholuck with great confidence, || by Lilcke with some diffidence,^ 
which Tholuck's Anzeiger severely censures, but which we consider 
laudable, because it implies a latent consciousness of the circle that 
is made, in attempting to prove the truthfrdness of the discourses in 
John, by a promise which appears nowhere but in those discourses;** 
and of the inadequacy of an appeal, in a scientific inquiry, to a pop- 
ular notion, such as that of the aid of the Holy Spirit. The con- 

* Ut sup. p. 199. t Wegscheider, p. 286 ; LOcke, p. 195 t f Wegscheider, p. 
285 ; LUcke, ut sup. { Lilcke, S. 124 f. 175. Kern, aber den Unprung des £▼. Mat- 
thai, in der Tiib. Zeitschrift, 1834, 2, S. 109. |j S. 89. % S. 197. ''But lasUy, why 
should we fear to adduce," &c. ** The aid promised to the disciples when brought b^ 
fore rulers and tribunals. Matt. x. 19 f., is quite distinct from a bringing to rememtraDO« 
of the discourses of Jesus (John xiv. 26). 
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ficiousness of this inadequacy shows itself indirectly in Tholuck, for 
he ekes out the assistance of the Paraclete by early notes ; and in 
Ltkcke also, for he renounces the verbal authenticity of the discourses 
in Jolin, and only contends for their substantial veracity on grounds 
chiefly connected with the relation which they bear to other dis- 
courses. 

The external relation of the discourses of Jesus in John's gospel 
is also twofold; for they may be compared both with those discourses 
which the synoptists put into the mouth of Jesus, and with the man- 
ner in wliich the author of tlie fourth gospel expresses himself when 
he is avowedly tlie speaker. 

As a result of tlie former comparison, critics have pointed out 
the important difference that exists between the respective discourses 
in their matter, as well as in their form. In the first three gospels, 
Jesus closely adapts his teaching to the necessities of his shepherd- 
less people, contrasting, at one time, the corrupt institutions of the 
Pharisees with the moral and religious precepts of the Mosaic law; 
at another, the carnal messianic hopes of the age with the purely 
spiritual nature of his kingdom, and the conditions of entrance there- 
in. In tlie fourth gospel, on the contrary, he is perpetually dilating, 
and often in a barren, speculative manner, on the doctrine of his 
person and higher nature : so that in opposition to the diversified 
doctrinal and practical materials of the synoptical discourses, we 
have in John a one-sided dogmatism.* That this opposition does 
not hold invariably, and that in the discourses of the synoptical gos- 
pels there are passages which have more affinity with those of John, 
and vice versa, must be granted to judicious critics ;t hut the im- 
portant preponderance of the dogmatical element oa the one side, 
and of the practical on the other, is a difficulty that demands a thoiv 
oueh explanation. In answer to this requisition, it is common to 
adduce the end which John is supposed to have had in view in the 
composition of his gospel : namely, to furnish a supplement to the 
first three gospels, and to supply their omissions. But if Jesus 
taught first in one style, then in another, how was it that the synop- 
tists selected almost exclusively the practical and popular, John, 
nearly without exception, the dogmatic and speculative portions of 
his dLscourse ? Tliis is accounted for in a manner intrinsically prob- 
able. In the oral tradition, it is observed, on which the first three 
gospels were founded, the simple and popular, the concise and sen- 
tentious discourses of Jesus, being the most easy of retention, would 
alone be propagated, while his more profoimd, subtle and diffuse 
discourses would be lost.f But according to the above supposition, 
the fourth evangelist came as a gleaner after the synoptists : now it 
is certain that all the discourses of Jesus having a practical tendency 
had not been preserved by them ; hence, that the former has almost 
invariably avoided giving any relic of such discourses, can only be 

♦ Bretechneider, ProUb. p. 2, 3, 31 ff. f De Wette Einleit in daa N T. § 103 i 
Hase, li. J. § 7. X ^i^ck^ u^ "cip* P« ^^* K^^n at sup. 

27 
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explained Ly his preference for the dogmatic and spectJativc vein : 
a preference which must have had both an objective and a subjective 
source, the necessities of his time and circumstances, and the bent 
of his own mind. This is admitted even by critics who are favour- 
able to the authenticity of the fourth gospel,* with the reservation, 
that that preference betrays itself only negatively, by omission, not 
positively, by addition. 

There is a further difference between the synoptical gospels and 
the fourth, as to the form of teaching adopted by «jesus ; in the one, 
it is aphoristic and parabolic, in the other, dialecticf We have seen 
that the parable is altogether wanting in the fourth gospel, and it is 
natural to ask why, since Luke, as well as Matthew, hias many ad- 
mirable parables peculiar to himself, John has not been able to make 
a rich gleaning, even after those two predecessors ? It is true that 
isolatea apothegms and sentences, similar to the synoptical ones, are 
not entirely absent from the fourth gospel : but, on the other hand, 
it must be admitted that the prevailing aphoristic and parabolic form 
of instruction, ascribed to Jesus by the synoptists, is more suited to 
the character of a popular teacher of Palestine, than the dialectic 
form which he is made to adopt by John.t 

But the relation of the discourses of Jesus in the gospel of John, 
to the evangelist's own style of thinking and writing, is decisive. 
Here we find a similarity,§ which, as it extends to the discourses 
of a third party, namely, the Baptist, cannot be explained by sup- 
posing that the disciple had foiined his style on that of the master,]) 
but requires us to admit that the evangelist has lent his own style 
to the principal characters in his narrative. The latest commenta- 
tor on John has not only acknowledged this vnth regard to the col- 
ouring of the expression ; he even thinks that in the matter itself 
he can here and there detect the explanatory amplifications of the 
evangelist, wlio, to use his own phrase, has had a hand in the com- 
position of the longer and more difficult discourses.T But since the 
evangelist does not plainly indicate his additions, what is to assure 
us that they are not throughout interwoven with the ideas of Jesus, 
nay, that all the discourses which he communicates are not entirely 
his own productions ? The style furnishes no guidance, for this is 
every where the same, and is admitted to be the evangelist's own ; 
neither does the sense, for in it also there is no essential difierence 
whether the evangelist speaks in his OAvn name, or in that of Jesus: 
where then is the guarantee that the discourses of Jesus are not, as 
the author of the Probabilia maintains, free inventions of the fourth 
evangelist ? 

LUcke adduces some particulars, which on this supposition would 
be in his opinion inexplicable.** First, the almost verbal agreement 

* Tholuck, ut sup. t Bretschneider, ut sup. J De Wctte, ut sup. { 105. J Comp. 
Scbulze, der schriftst Charakter und Werth des Johannes. 1803. |j Stronck — de doctrina 
et dictione Johannis apostoli, ad Jesu magistri doctrinam dictionemque exacte oompoaita. 
1797. % LQcke, Comm. z. Job. 1, p. 200. ** Ut sup. p. 199. 
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of Jolm with the synoptists in isolated sayings of Jesus. But as 
the fourth evangelist was within the pale of the Christian commu- 
nity, he must have had at his command a tradition, from whicli, 
though drawing generally on his own resources, he might occasion- 
ally borrow isolated, marked expressions, nearly unmodified. An- 
other argument of Liicke is yet more futile. If, he says, John had 
really had the inclination and ability to invent discourses for Jesus, 
he would have been more liberal in long discourses ; and the alter- 
nation of brief remarks with prolonged addresses, is not to be ex- 
plained on the above supposition. But this would follow only if 
the author of the fourth gospel appeared to be a tasteless writer, 
whose perception did not tell him, that to one occasion a short dis- 
course was suitable, to another a long one, and that the alternation 
of diffuse harangues with concise sentences was adapted to produce 
the best impression. Of more weight is the observation of Paulus, 
that if the fourth evangelist had given the rein to his invention in 
attributing discourses to Jesus, he would have obtruded more of his 
own views, of which he has given an abstract in his prologue; whereas 
the scrupulousness with which he abstains from putting his doctrine 
of the Logos into the mouth of Jesus, is a proof of the faithfulness 
with which he confined himself to the materials presented by his 
memory or his authorities.* But the doctrine of the Logos is sub- 
stantially contained in tlie succeeding discourse of Jesus ; and that 
the form in which it is propounded by the evangelist in his preface, 
does not also reappear, is sufficiently explained by the consideration, 
that he must have known that form to be altogether foreign to the 
teaching of Jesus. 

We therefore hold it to be established, that the discourses of 
Jesus in John's gospel are mainly free compositions of the evange- 
list ; but we have admitted that he has culled several sayings of 
Jesus from an authentic tradition, and hence we do not extend this 
proposition to those passages which are countenanced by parallels 
in the synoptical gospels. In these compilations we have an ex- 
ample of the vicissitudes which befal discourses, that are preserved 
only in the memory of a second party. Severed from their original 
connexion, and broken up into smaller and smaller fragments, they 
present when reassembled the appearance of a mosaic, in which the 
connexion of the parts is a purely external one, and every transition 
an artificial juncture. The discourses of Jesus in John present just 
the opposite appearance. Their gradual transitions, only rendered 
occasionally obscure by the mystical depths of meaning in which 
they lie, — transitions in which one thought develops itself out of 
another, and a succeeding proposition is frequently but an explana- 
tory amplification of the preceding, t — are indicative of a pliable, 

* In bis review of the 2nd FA. of LUcke^s CommenUr., in the Lit BUtt der allgem. 
Kirchi>nzeitun[^ 1834, no. 18. f This peculiarity of the discourses in John cannot be 
better Uescrilied than by Erasmus in his Epist. ad Ferdinandum, prefatory to his Para- 
phraae : habti Johanme* tuum quoddam dicendi genuM^ ita ttrmonem veUt amsuUs ex uf 
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unresisting mass, such as is never presented to a writer ty the 
traditional sayings of another, but such as proceeds firona the stores 
of his own thought, which he moulds according to his wilL For 
this reason the contributions of tradition to these stores of thought, 
(apart from the sayings which are also foimd in the earlier gospels,) 
were not so likely to have been particular, independent dicta of 
Jesus, as rather certain ideas wliich formed the basis of many of 
his discourses, and which were modified and developed according to 
the bent of a mind of Alexandrian or Greek culture. Such are the 
correlative ideas of Trar^p and vibg {father and son\ 4^ and OK&rog 
{light and darkne88\ fw^ and MvaTog {^ife and death)^ &vi^ and 
icciTW {above and beneath)^ odp^ and Trvevfia {flesh and spiri(j ; also 
some symbolical expressions, as dprog t^c ^^^ {bread of life), vSotp 
f(wv (water of life). These and a few other ideas, variously com- 
bined by an ingenious author, compose the bulk of the discourses 
attributed to Jesus by John ; a certain uniformity necessarily at- 
tending this elemental simplicity. 
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EVENTS IN THE PUBUO UFE OF JESUS, EXCLUDING I'HE 

MIRACLES. 



S 84. GENERAL COMPAKISON OF THE MANNER OP NARRATION THAT 
DISTINGUISHES THE SEVERAL EVANGELISTS. 

If, before proceeding to the consideration of details, we compare 
the general character and tone of the historical narration in the 
various gospels, we find differences, first, between Matthew and the 
two other synoptists ; secondly, between the three first evangelists 
collectively and the fourth. 

Among the reproaches which modem criticism has heaped on 
the gospel of Matthew, a prominent place has been given to its 
want of individualized and dramatic life ; a want which is thought 
to prove that the author was not an eye-witness, since an eye-wit- 
ness is ordinarily distinguished by the precision and minuteness of 
his narration.* Certainly, when we read the indefinite designation 

cohtgrtrUibut contexens, nonnunquam ex contrariisy nonnunquam ex rimSUnUf nonmunquam ex 

iisdem^ $ubinde repetitis^ lU orationis quodqut membrum iemper excipiat priuty sic vt 

prunis finis sit initiwn sequentis, etc, 

* Schalz, Qber das Abendmahl, S. 803 AT. ; Sieff^ fiber den Unpnm^ des i 
kanoxL.EvaDg. S. 58, 78, u. a. f. ; Sdmeckenburger, liber den Urspning, S. 78. 
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of times, places and persons, the perpetually recurring rvre, then^ 
TToprfywv iKEi^ev, departing from thence^ dv^pumo^, a man^ which 
characterize this gospel ; when we recollect its wholesale statements, 
such as tliat Jesus went through all the cities and villages (ix. 35 ; 
xL 1 ; comp. iv. 23) ; that thej brought to him all sick- people, and 
that he healed them all (iv. 24 f. ; xiv. 35 f. ; comp. xv. 29 ff.) ; 
and finally, the bareness and brevity of many isolated narratives : 
we cannot disapprove the decision of this criticism, that Matthew's 
whole narrative resembles a record of events which, before they 
were committed to writing, had been long current in oral tradition, 
and had thus lost the impress of particularity and minuteness. But 
it must be admitted, that this proof, taken alone, is not absolutely 
convincing; for in most cases we may verify the remark, that 
even an eye-witness may be unable graphically to narrate what 
he has seen.* 

But our modem critics have not only measured Matthew by the 
standard of what is to be expected from an eye-witness, in the 
abstract ; they have also compared him with his fellow-evangelists. 
They are of opinion, not only that John decidedly surpasses Mat- 
thew in the power of delineation, both in their few parallel passages 
and in his entire narrative, but also that the two otlier svnoptists, 
especially Mark, are generally far clearer and fuller in their style of 
narration.! This is the actual fact, and it ought not to be any 
longer evaded. With respect to the fourth ^vangelisyt, it is true 
that, as one would have anticipated, he is not devoid of general, 
wholesale statements, such as, that Jesus during the feast did many 
miracles, that hence many believed on him (ii. 23), with others of 
a similar kind (iii. 22; vii. 1): and he not seldom designates 
persons indecisively. Sometimes, however, he gives tlie names of 
individuals whom Matthew does no^ specify (xii. 3, 4; comp. with 
lHatt. xxvL. 7, 8 ; and xviii. 10. with Matt xxvi. 51 ; also vi. 6 ff. 
with Matt. xiv. 16 f.) ; and he generallv lets us know the district 
or country in which an event happenea. His careful chronology 
we have already noticed ; but the point of chief importance is that 
his narratives, (e. g. tliat of the man bom blind, and that of the 
resurrection of Lazarus,) have a dramatic and life-like character, 
which we seek in vain in the first cospel. The two intermediate 
evangelists are not free from indecisive designations of time (e. g. 
Mark viii. 1 ; Luke v. 17; viii. 22); of place (Mark iii. 13 ; Luke 
vi. 12); and of persons (Mark x. 17; Luke xiii. 23); nor from 
statements that Jesus went through all cities, and healed all the 
sick (Mark i. 32 ff. ; 38 f. ; Luke iv. 40 f.) ; but they often give us 
the details of what Matthew has only stated generally. Not only 
does Luke associate many discourses of Jesus with special occasions 
concerning which Matthew is silent, but both he and Mark notice 
the office or names of persons, to whom Matthew gives no precise 

•^ OlthAuaeii, h. Comm. 1, S. 15. f S«« the above named critics, panini ; and Hog. 
EinLindasN.T. 2, a212. 
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designation (Matt. ix. 18; Mark v. 22; Luke viii. 41 ; Matth. xix, 
16 ; Luke xviii. 18; Matt. xx. 30 ; Mark x. 46). But it is chiefly 
in the lively description of particular incidents, that we j>erceive 
the decided superiority of Luke, and still more of Mark, over 
Matthew. Let the reader only compare the narrative of the execu- 
tion of John the Baptist in Matthew and Mark (Matth. xiv. 3 ; 
Mark vi. 17), and that of the demoniac or demoniacs of Gadara 
(Matt. viii. 28 «. parall.). 

These facts are, in the opinion of our latest critics, a confirmation 
of the fourth evangelist's claim to the character of an eye-witness, 
and of the greater proximity of the second and third evangelists to 
the scenes they describe, than can be attributed to the first. But, 
even allowing that one who does not narrate graphically cannot be 
an eye-witness, this does not involve the proposition that whoever 
does narrate graphically must be an eye-witness. Li all cases in 
which there are extant two accounts of a single &ct, the one full, the 
other concise, opinions may be divided as to which of them is the 
original* When these accounts have been liable to the modifica- 
tions of tradition, it is important to bear in mind that tradition has 
two tendencies: the one, to sublimate the concrete into the abstract, 
the individual into the general ; the other, not less essential, to sub- 
stitute arbitrary fictions for the historical reality which is losLf If 
then we put the want of precision in the narrative of the first evange- 
list to the account of the former function of the legend, ought we at 
once to regard the precision and dramatic efiect of the other gospels, 
as a proof that their authors were eye-witnesses? Must we not rather 
examine whether these qualities be not derived from the second 
fimction of the legend ?J The decision with which the other infer- 
ence is drawn, is in fact merely an after-taste of the old orthodox 
opinion, that all our gospels proceed immediately from eye-witnesses, 
or at least through a medium incapable of error. Modem criticism 
has limited this supposition, and admitted the possibility that one or 
the other of our gospels may have been affected by oral tradition. 
Accordingly it maintains, not without probability, that a gospel in 
which the descriptions are throughout destitute of colouring and life, 
cannot be the production of an eye-witness, and must have suffered 
firom the effacing fingers of tradition. But the coimter proposition, 
that the other gospels, in wliich the style of narration is more de- 
tailed and dramatic, rest on the testimony of eye-witnesses, would 
only follow from the supposed necessity that this must be the case 
with some of our gospels. For if such a supposition be made with 
respect to several narratives of both the above kinds, there is no 
question that the more graphic and vivid ones are with preponderant 
probability to be referred to eye-witnesses. But this supposition has 

* Comp. Saunier, iibcr die Quellen des Markus, S. 42 ff. f Kern, iibcr den Urspr, 
des Ev, Matth, ut sup. S. 70 f. | I say, examine whether — not, consider it decided that 
— so that the accusation of opponents, that I use both the particularity and the bnvity of 
narratives as proofs of their mythical character, faUs to the ground of itselfi 
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merely a subjective foundation. It was an easier transition for com- 
inentators to make from the old notion that all the gospels were im- 
mediately or mediately autoptical narratives, to the limited admission 
that perhaps one may fall short of this character, than to the general 
admission that it may be equally wanting to all. But, according to 
the rigid rules of consequence, with the orthodox view of the scriptu- 
ral canon, falls the assumption of pure ocular testimony, not only for 
one or other of the gospels, but for all : the possibility of the con- 
trary must be presupposed in relation to them all, and their preten- 
sions must be estimated according to their internal character, com- 
pared with the external testimonies. From this point of view — the 
only one that criticism can consistently adopt — it is as probable, con- 
sidering the nature of the external testimonies examined in our In- 
troduction, that the three last evangelists owe the dramatic effect in 
which they surpass Matthew, to the embellishments of a more mature 
tradition, as that tliis quality is the result of a closer communication 
with eye-witnesses. 

That we may not anticipate, let us, in relation to this question, 
refer to the results we have already obtained. The greater particu- 
larity by which Luke is distinguished from Matthew in his account 
of the occasions that suggested many discourses of Jesus, has ap- 
peared to us often to be the result of subsequent additions; and the 
names of persons in Mark (xiii. 3. comp. v. 37; Luke viii. 61.) have 
seemed to rest on a mere inference of the narrator. Now, however, 
that wc are about to enter on an examination of particular narratives, 
we will consider, from the point of view above indicated, the constant 
forms of introduction, conclusion, and transition, already noticed, in 
the several gospels. Here we find the difference between Mattliew 
and the other synoptists, as to their more or less dramatic style, im- 
printed in a manner that can best teach us how much this style is 
worth. 

Matthew (viii. 16 f.) states in general terms, that on the evening 
after the cure of Peter's mother-in-law, many demoniacs were brought 
to Jesus, all of whom, together with others that were sick, he healed. 
Mark (i. 32.) in a higlJy dramatic manner, as if he himself liad wit- 
nessed the scene, tells, that on the same occasion, the whole city was 
gathered together at the door of the house in which Jesus was ; at 
another time, he makes the crowd block up the entrance (iL 2.) ; in 
two other instances, he describes the concourse as so great, that Je- 
sus and his disciples could not take their food (iii. 20; vi. 31.); and 
Luke on one occasion states, that the people even gathered together 
in innumerable multitudes so that they trade one upon another. 
(xii. 1.). All highly vivid touches, certainly: but the want of them 
can hardly be prejudicial to Matthew, for they look thoroughly like 
strokes of imagination, such as abound in Mark's narrative, and often, 
as Schleicrmachcr observes,* give it almost an apocryphal appear- 
ance. In detailed narratives, of which we shall presently notice 
* Ueber den Lukas, S« 74, and elMwherOi 
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many examples, while ilatthew simply tells what Jesus said on a 
certain occasion, the two other evangelists are able to describe the 
glance with which his words were accompanied (ilark iii. 5; x. 21; 
Luke vi. 10). On the mention of a blind beggar of Jericho, Mark 
is careful to give us his name, and the name of his &ther (x. 46). 
From these particulars we might already augur, what the examina- 
tion of single narratives will prove: namely, that the copiousness of 
Mark and Luke is the product of the second function of the legend, 
which we may call the function of embellishment. Was this em- 
bellishment gradually wrought out by oral tradition, or was it the 
arbitrary addition of our evangelists ? Concemins this, there may 
be a difference of opinion, and a degree of probability in relation to 
particular passages is the nearest approach that can be made to a de- 
cision. In any case, not only must it be granted, that a narrative 
adorned by the writer's own additions is more remote from primitive 
truth than one free from such additions ; but we may venture to 
pronounce that the earlier efforts of the legend are rapid sketches, 
tending to set off only the leading points whether of speech or action, 
and that at a later period it aims rather to give a symmetrical effect 
to the whole, including collateral incidents ; so that, in either view, 
the closest approximation to truth remains on the side of the first 
gospel. 

While the difference as to the more or less dramatic style of 
concluding and connecting forms, lies chiefly between Matthew and 
the other synoptists ; another difference with respect to these forms 
exists between all the synoptists and John. While most of the 
synoptical anecdotes from the public life of Jesus are wound up by 
a panegyric, those of John generally terminate, so to speak, polemi- 
cally. It is true that the three first evangelists sometimes mention, 
by way of conclusion, the offence that Jesus gave to the narrow* 
hearted, and the machinations of his enemies against him (Matt. viiL 
34 ; xii. 14 ; xxi. 46 ; xxvi. 3 f. ; Luke iv. 28 f. ; xi. 35 £) ; and, on 
the other hand, the fourth evangelist closes some discourses and 
miracles by the remark, that in consequence of them, many believed 
on Jesus (ii. 23 ; iv. 39. 53 ; vii. 31. 40 f. ; viii 30 ; x. 42 ; xl 45). 
But in the synoptical gospels, throughout the period previous to the 
residence of Jesus in Jerusalem, we find forms implying that the 
fame of Jesus had extended far and wide (Matt. iv. 24 ; ix. 26. 31 ; 
Mark i. 28. 45 ; v. 20 ; vii. 36 ; Luke iv. 37 ; v. 15 ; viL 17 ; viiL 
39) ; that the people were astonished at his doctrine (Matt. vii. 28 ; 
Mark L 22 ; xi. 18 ; Luke xix. 48), and miracles (Matt. viiL 27 ; 
ix. 8; xiv. 33; xv. 31), and hence followed him from all parts 
(Matt. iv. 25 ; viii. 1 ; ix, 36 ; xii. 15 ; xiii. 2 ; xiv. 13). In the 
fourth gospel, on the contrary, we are continually told that the Jews 
sought to kiU Jesus (v. 18 ; vii. 1) ; tlie Pharisees wish to take him, 
or send out officers to seize him (vii. 30. 32. 54 ; comp. viii. 20 ; 
X. 39) ; stones are taken up to cast at him (viii. 59 ; x. 31) ; and 
even in those passages where there is mention of a favourable dis- 
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position on the part of the people, the evangelist limits it to one 
portion of them, and represents the other as mimical to Jesus (vii. 
11 — 13). He is especially fond of drawing attention to such cir- 
cumstances, as that beibre the final catastrophe aU the guile and 
power of the enemies of Jesus were exerted in vain, because his 
hour was not yet come (vii. 30; viii.*20]; that the emissaries sent 
out against him, overcome by the force ol his words, and the dignity 
of his person, retired without •fulfilling their errand (vii. 32. 44 ff.); 
and that Jesus passed unharmed through the midst of an exasper- 
ated crowd (viii. 59 ; x. 39 : comp. Luke iv. 30). The writer, as 
we have above remarked, certainly does not intend us in these in- 
stances to think of a natural escape, but of one in which the higher 
nature of Jesus, his invulnerability so long as he did not choose to 
lay down his life, was his protection. And this throws some light 
on the object which the fourth evangelist had in view, in giving 
prominence to such traits as those just enumerated : tliey helped him 
to add to the number of the contrasts, by which, throughout his 
works, he aims to exalt the person of Jesus. The profound wisdom 
of Jesus, as the divine Logos, appeared the more resplendent, from 
its opposition to the rude unapprehcnsiveness of the Jews ; his good- 
ness wore a more touching aspect, confronted with the invetierate 
malice of his enemies ; his appearance gained in impressiveness, by 
the strife he excited among the people ; and his power, as that of 
one who had life in himself, commanded the more reverence, the 
oftcner his enemies and their insti-uments tried to seize him, and, as 
if restrained by a higher power, were not able to lay liands on him, — 
the more marvellously he passed through the ranks of adversaries 
prepared to take away his life. It has been made matter of praLse 
to the fourth evangelist, that he alone presents the opposition of the 
pharisaic party to Jesus, in its rise and gradual progress : but there 
arc reasons for questioning whether the course of events described 
by him, be not rather fictitious than real. Partially fictitious, it 
evidently is ; for he appeals to the supernatural for a reason why the 
Pharisees so long effected nothing against Jesus: whereas the sy- 
noptists preserve the natural sequence of the facts by stating as a 
cause, that the Jewish hierarchy feared the people, who where at- 
tached to Jesus as a prophet (^latt. xxi. 46 ; lilark xii. 12 ; Luke 
XX. 19). If then the fourth evangelist was so far guided by his 
dogmatical interest, that for the escape of Jesus from the more early 
snares and assaults of his enemies, he invented such a reason as best 
suited his purpose; what shall assure us that he has not also, in 
consistency with the characteristics which we have already discerned 
in him, fabricated, for the sake of tliat interest, entire scenes of the 
kind above noticed ? Not that we hold it improbable, tliat many 
futile plots and attacks of the enemies of Jesus preceded the final 
catastrophe of his fate : — we are only dubious whether these attempts 
were precisely such as the gospel of John describes. 
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§ 85. ISOLATED GROUPS OF ANECDOTES — ^IMPUTATION OP A LEAGUE 
WITH BEELZEBL^B, AND DEMAND OF A SIGN. 

In conformity with the aim of our criticism, we shall here confine 
our attention to those narratives, in which the influence of the legend 
may be demonstrated. The strongest evidence of this influence is 
found where one narrative is blended with another, or where the one 
is a mere variation of the other : hence, chronology having refused 
us its aid, we shall arrange the anecdotes about to be considered 
according to their mutual affinity. 

To begin with the more simple form of legendary influence: 
Schulz has already complained, that Matthew mentions two in- 
stances, in which a league with Beelzebub was imputed to Jesus, 
and a sign demanded from him ; circumstances which in Mark and 
Luke happen only once.* The first time the imputation occurs 
(Matt. ix. 32 ff.), Jesus has cured a dumb demonianic ; at this the 
people marvel, but the Pharisees observe, He casta out demons 
through the prince (dpx(^v) oftlie demons. Matthew does not here 
say that Jesus returned any answer to this accusation. On the sec- 
ond occasion (xii. 22. ff), it is a blind and dumb demonianic whom 
Jesus cures ; again the people are amazed, and again the Pliarisees 
declare that the cure is effected by the help of Beelzebub, the glpx^v of 
the demons, whereupon Jesus immediately exposes the absurdity of 
the accusation. That it should have been alleged against Jesus 
more than once when he cast out demons, is in itself probable. It 
is however suspicious that the demoniac who gives occasion to the 
assertion of the Pharisees, is in both instances dumb (in the second 
only, blindness is added). Demoniacs were of many kinds, every 
variety of malady being ascribed to the influence of evil spirits ; why, 
then, should the above imputation be not once attached to the cure 
of another kind of demoniac, but twice to that of a dumb one ? The 
difficulty is heightened if we compare the narrative of Luke (xi. 
14 f.), which, in its introductory description of the circumstances, 
corresponds not to the second narrative in Matthew, but to the first ; 
for as there, so in Luke, the demoniac is only dumb, and liis cure 
and the astonishment of the people are told with precisely the same 
form of expression : — in all which points, the second narrative of 
Matthew is more remote fi-om that of Luke. But with this cure of 
the dumb demoniac, which Matthew represents as passing off in 
silence on the part of Jesus, Luke connects the very discourse which 
Matthew appends to the cure of the one both blind and dumb ; so 
that Jesus must on both these successive occasions, have said the 
same thing. This is a very unlikely repetition, and united with the 
improbability, that the same accusation should be twice made in 
connexion with a dumb demoniac, it suggests the question, whether 
legend may not here have doubled one and the same incident? How 
this can have taken place, Matthew himself shows us, by represent- 

♦ Ut sup. s. Sll. 
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ing the demoniac as, in the one case, simply dumb, in the other, 
blind also. Must it not have been a striking cure which excited, 
on the one hand, the astonishment of the people, on the other, this 
desperate attack of the enemies of Jesus ? Dumbness alone might 
soon appear an insufficient malady for the subject of the cure, and 
the legend, ever, prone to enhance, might deprive him of sight also. 
If then, toother with this new form of the legend, the old one too 
was handed down, what wondet that a compiler, more conscientious 
tlian critical, such as the author of the first gospel, adopted both as 
distinct liistories, merely omitting on one occasion the discourse of 
Jesus, for the sake of avoiding repetition.* 

Matthew, having omitted (ix. 34) the discourse of Jesus, was 
obliged also to defer the demand of a sign, which required a previ- 
ous rejoinder on the part of Jesus, until his second narration of the 
charge concerning Belzebub ; and in this point again the narrative 
of Luke, who also attaches the demand of a sign to the accusation, 
is parallel with the latter passage of Matthew.f But Matthew not 
only has, with Luke, a demand of a sign in connexion with the 

* Schleiennacher (St 175), does not perceive the conDcxion of the discourse on the 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, in Matthew (xii. 31 f.) though it links on excellently 
to the foregoing expression, iyd tv irveiffiari ^eov UfSuXko tu dcuftovta (y, 28). It is more 
easy, however, to understand this difficulty, than that he should think (S* 185 f.) that 
discourse better introduced in Luke (xiii 10). For here, between the preceding proposi- 
tion, that whosoever denies the Son of man before men, shall be denied before the angels 
of God, and the one in question, the only connexion is that the expression upvHodcu rbv 
vUhf Tw dv^pCmov brought to the writer's recollection the words elirdv etc Xoyov rdv vidv tov 
av^pCmov. One proof of this is that between the latter passage and the succeeding dec- 
laration, that the necessary words would be given to the disciples, when before the tribu- 
nal, by the nvevfia ayuw, the connexion consists just as superficially in the expression 
wevfia uyunf. What follows in Matthew (v. 33 — 37), had been partly given already in 
the sermon on the mount, but stands here in a better connexion than Schleiennacher is 
willing to admit 

f Luke makes the demand of a sign follow immediately on the accusation, and then 
gives in succession the answers of Jesus to both* This representation modem criticism 
holds to be far more probable than that of Matthew, who gives first the accusation and its 
answer, then the demand of a sign and its refusal ; and this judgment is grounded 
on the difficulty of supposing, that after Jesus had given a sufficiently long answer 
to the accusation, the very same people who had urged it would still demand a sign 
(Schleiennacher, Si 175 ; Schneckenbnrger, iiber den Ursprung, 8i 52 U) But on the 
other hand, it is equally improbable that Jesus, after having some time ago delivered a 
forcible discourse on the more important point, the accusation concerning Beelzebub, and 
even after an interruption which had led him to a totaUy irrelevant declaration (Luke xii 
27 ft), should revert to the less important point, namely, the demand of a sign. The di»- 
oourse on the departure and return of the unclean spirit, is in Matthew (v. 43 — 45) an- 
nexed to the reply of Jesus to this demand ; but in Luke (xi« 24 ff.) it follows the answer 
to the imputation of a league with Beelzebub, and this may at first seem to be a more 
suitable arrangement. But on a closer examination, it will appear very improbable that 
Jesus sliould conclude a defence, exacted from him by his enemies, with so calm and purely 
theoretical a discourse, which supposes an audience, if not favourably propossessed, at 
least open to instruction ; and it will be found that here again there is no further con- 
nexion than that both discourses treat of the expulsion of demons. By this single feature 
of resemblance, the writer of the third gospel was led to sever the connexion between the 
answer to the oft-named accusation, and that to the demand of a sign, which accusation 
and demand, as the Btrongest proofs of the malevolent unbelief of the enemies of Jesus, 
seem to have been associated by tradition. The first evangelist refrained from this vio- 
lence, and reserved the discourse on the return of the unclean spirit, which was suggested 
by the suspicion cast on the expulsion of demons by Jesus, until he had communicated the 
answer by which Jesus parries the demand of a sign. 
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above charge ; he has also another, after the second feeding of the 
multitude (xvi. 1 ff.), and this second demand Mark also has (viiL 
11 f.), while he omits the first. Here the Pharisees come to Jesus 
(according to Matthew, in the unlikely companionship of Sadducees), 
and tempt him by asking for a sign from heaven^ aijfielov ek tov 
ovpavov. To this Jesus gives an answer, of which the concluding pro- 
position, a wicked ajid advlterous generation aeeketh after a sign; 
and there shall no sign be given unto it^ but the sign o/tfte prophet 
JonaSy yeved novripa ical fwixaklg orjfielov kni^TfTeij Ka) OTjfieiov ov do- 
dfjoeTai avT^j el fiij t5 arjfieiov 'Iwva tov TTptHprffvav, in Matthew, agrees 
word for word with the opening of the earlier refiisaL It is already 
improbable enougli, that Jesus should have twice responded to the 
above requisition with the same enigmatical reference to Jonah ; but 
the words (v. 2, 3) which, in the second passage of Matthew, precede 
the sentence last quoted, are totally unintelligible. For why Jesus, 
in reply to the demand of his enemies that he would show them a 
sign from heaven, should tell them that they were indeed well versed 
in the natural signs of tlie heavens, but were so much the more glar- 
ingly ignorant of the spiritual signs of the messianic times, is so tai 
from evident, tliat the otherwise unfounded omission of v. 2 and 3, 
seems to have arisen from despair of finding any connexion for 
them.* Luke, who also has, (xii. 44 f.), in words only partly varied, 
this reproach of Jesus that his cotemporaries understood better the 
signs of the weather than of the timess gives it another position, 
which might be regarded as the preferable one ; since after speaking 
of the fire which he was to kindle, and the divisions which he was 
to cause, Jesus might very aptly say to the people : You take no 
notice of the unmistakeable prognostics of this great revolution 
which is being prepared by my means, so ill do you understand the 
signs of the times.t But on a closer examination, Luke's arrange- 
ment appears just as abrupt here, as in the case of the two parables 
(xiii. 18)4 I^ from hence we turn again to lHatthew, we easily see 
how he was led to his mode of representation. He may have been 
induced to double the demand of a sign, by the verbal variation 
which he met with, the required sign being at one time called simply 
a OTjiielov^ at another a otifieiov itc tov ovpavov. And if he knew thai 
Jesus had exhorted the Jews to study the signs of the times, as 
they had hitherto studied the appearance of the heavens, the con- 
jecture was not very remote, that the Jews had given occasion for 
this admonition by demanding a sign from heaven^ <rqimov kK rov 
ovpavov. Thus Matthew here presents us, as Luke often does else- 
where, mth a fictitious introduction to a discourse of Jesus ; a proof 
of the proposition, advanced indeed, but too little regarded by Siet- 
fert :§ that it is in the nature of traditional records, such as the three 
first gospels, that one particular should be best preserved in this 

* Yid. Griesboch, Comnu crit in loc 

t Corap, Schleiennacher, S. 190 f. 

X Wette, exeg. Handbuch, i. S. 139. 

§ Ueber den Unpr. S. 115. t 

S 
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narrative, another in that ; so that first one, and then the other, is 
at a disadvantage, in comparison with the rest 

{ 86. VISIT OF THE MOTHER AND BRETHREN OF JESUS — THE WOMAN 
WHO PRONOUNCES THE MOTHER OF JESUS BLESSED. 

All the synoptists mention a visit of the mother and brethren 
of Jesus, on being apprised of which Jesus points to his disciples, 
and declares that they who do the will of Gtod are his mother and 
his brethren (Matt. xii. 46 ff. ; Mark iii. 31 ff. ; Luke viii. 19 ff.). 
Matthew and Luke do not tell us the object of this visit, nor, con- 
sequently, whether this declaration of Jesus, which appears to imply 
a disowning of his relatives, was occasioned by any special circum- 
stance. On this subject Mark gives us unexpectea information : he 
tells us (v. 21) that while Jesus was teaching among a concourse of 
people, who even prevented him from takmg food, his relatives, 
tmoer the idea that he was beside himself went out to seize him, 
and take him into the keeping of his family.* In describing this in- 
cident, the evangelist makes use of the expression, ikeyov 6ti i^^oTrj, 
{tAey saidy he is beside himself )j and it was merely this expression, 
apparently, that suggested to him what he next proceeds to narrate: 
ot ypofifMTeig iXeyov, 5ti Beek(eP(n>X Ix^i k, t. X. {the scribes said, he 
hath JBeelzebuby &c., comp. John x. 20). With this reproach, which 
however, he does not attach to an expulsion of demons, he connects 
the answer of Jesus ; he then recurs to the relatives, whom he now 
particularizes as the mother and brethren of Jesus, supposing them 
to have arrived in the meantime ; and he makes their announcement 
call forth from Jesus the answer of which we have above spoken. 

These particulars imi>artcd by Mark are very welcome to com- 
mentators, as a means of explaining and justifying the apparent 
harshness of the answer which Jesus returns to the announcement 
of his nearest relatives, on the ground of the perverted object of 
their visit. But, apart from the difficulty that, on the usual inter- 
pretation of the accounts of the childhood of Jesus, it is not to be 
explained how his mother could, after the events therein described, 
be thus mistaken in her son, it is very questionable whether we ought 
to accept this information of Mark's. In the first place, it is asso- 
ciated with the obvious exag^ration, that Jesus and his disciples 
were prevented even from takuig food by the throng of people ; and 
in the second place, it has in itself a strange appearance, from its 
want of relation to the context. If these points are considered, 
it will scarcely be possible to avoid agreeing with the opinion of 
Schleiermacher, that no explanation of the then existing relations 
of Jesus with his family is to be sought in this addition ; that it 
rather belongs to those exaggerations to which Mark is so prone, as 
well in his introductions to isolated incidents, as in his general state- 

* For the proof of thia interpreUtion, see Fritosche, oomm. In Marc p. 97 ff. 
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ments.* He wished to make it understood why Jesus returned an 
ungracious answer to the announcement of his relatives ; for this 
purpose he thought it necessary to give their visit an object of 
whicli Jesus did not approve, and as he knew that the Pharisees 
had pronounced him to be under the influence of Beelzebub, he at- 
tributed a similar opinion to his relatives. 

If wc lay aside this addition of Mark's, the comparison of the 
three very similar narratives presents no result as it regards their 
matter ;t but there is a striking difference between the connexions 
in which the evangelists place the event. Matthew and l^Iark 
insert it after the defence against the suspicion of diabolical aid, and 
before the parable of the sower, whereas Luke makes the visit 
considerably prior to that imputation, and places the parable even 
before the visit. It is worthy of notice, however, that Luke has, 
after the defence against the accusation of a league with Beelzebub, 
in the position which the two other evangelists give to the visit of 
the relatives of Jesus, an incident which issues in a declaration, 
precisely similar to that which the announcement calls fortL After 
the refutation of the Pharisaic reproach, and the discourse on the 
return of the unclean spirit, a woman in the crowd is filled with 
admiration, and pronounces the mother of Jesus blessed, on which 
Jesus, as before on the announcement of his mother, replies ; Tea, 
rather blessed are they who hear the word of Ood and keep it !% 
Schleiermacher here again prefers the account of Luke: he thinks 
this little digression on the exclamation of the woman, especially 
evinces a fresh and lively recollection, which has inserted it in its 
real place and circumstances; whereas Matthew, confounding the 
answer of Jesus to the ejaculation of the woman, with the very 
similar one to the announcement of his relatives, ^ves to the latter 
the place of the former, and thus passes over the scene with the 
woman. § But how the woman could feel herself hurried away into 
so enthusiastic an exclamation, precisely on hearing the abstruse 
discourse on the return of the expelled demons, or even the foregoing 
reprehensive reply to the Pliarisees, it is difficult to understand, ana 
the contrary conjecture to that of Schleiermacher might rather be 
established ; namely, that in the place of the announcement of the 
relatives, the writer of the third gospel inserted the scene with the 

* Ueber den Lukas, S. 121. f Schneckenburger, (fiber den Unpr. S. 54), finds an 
attempt at dramatic etfect in the di^i rtf, and the iKTeivac r^ X'H^ of Matthew, as com- 
pared with the elirov and ir£pil3?^eipufuvof KVKhfi of Mark. This is a remarkable proof of 
the partial acumen which plays so distinguished a part to the disadvantage of Matthew in 
modem criticism. For who does not see that if Matthew had e/irov, it would be nambered 
among the proofs that his narrative is wanting in dramatic life? As for the vords txTeipac 
rf/v X^P^i there is nothing to be discovered in them which could give to them more than 
to the ireoiliXe^u/tevoc of mark, the stamp of artificiality : we might as well attribute the 
latter expression to Mark's already discovered fondness for describing the action of the 
eyes, and consequently regard it as an addition of his own. 

X Answer to the annoucement, Wii. 21 : Answer to the woman, xi. 28 : fuvovvyt 
fafTTjp M^ t^^ udf A^2 fiov ovroi elaiv ol rdv fzaicapioi (so. oOx V uirnio iiov, <!iA%*) of d«oiio»- 
T^yw Tov i^eov ukovvtcc Kai imovvrei avrov. rec rdv Xbyov roO i^eov Koi fvXaaamrrc^ aM», 

I Ut sup. S. 177 t 
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woman, from its having a like termination. The evangelical trar 
dition, as we see from Matthew and Mark, whether from historical 
or merely accidental motives, had associated the above visit and the 
saying about the spiritual relatives, with the discourse of Jesus on 
the accusation of a league with Beelzebub, and on the return of the 
unclean spirit ; and Luke also, when he came to the conclusion of 
that discourse, was reminded of the anecdote of the visit and its 
point — the extolling of a spiritual relationship to Jesus. But he 
had already mentioned the visit ;* he therefore seized on the scene 
with the woman, which presented a similar termination. From the 
strong resemblance between the two anecdotes, I can scarcely believe 
that they are founded on two really distinct incidents ; rather, it is 
more likely that the memorable declaration of Jesus, that he pre- 
ferred his spiritual before liis bodily relatives, had in the legend 
received two different settings or frames. According to one, it 
seemed the most natural that such a depreciation of his kindred 
should be united with an actual rejection of them ; to another, that 
the exaltation of those who were spiritually near to him, should be 
called forth by a blessing pronounced on those who were nearest to 
him in the flesh. Of these two forms of the legend, Matthew and 
Mark give only the first : Luke, however, had already disposed of 
this on an earlier occasion ; when, therefore, he came to the passage 
where, in the common evangelical tradition, that anecdote occurred, 
he was induced to supply its place by the second form. 

§ 87. CONTENTIONS FOR PRE-EMINENCE AMONG THE DISCIPLES. 
THE LOVE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN. 

The three first evangelists narrate several contentions for pre- 
eminence which arose among the disciples, with the manner in 
which Jesus composed these differences. One such contention, 
which is said to have arisen among the disciples after the trans- 
figuration, and the first prediction of the passion, is common to all 
the gospels (Matt, xviii. 1 ff. ; Mark ix. 33 ff. ; Luke ix. 46 ff.). 
There are indeed divergencies in the narratives, but the identity of 
the incident on which they are founded is attested by the fact, that 
in all of them, Jesus sets a little child before his disciples as an 
example ; a scene which, as Schleiermacher remarks,t would hardly 
be repeated. Matthew and Mark concur in mentioning a dispute 
about pre-eminence, which was excited by the two sons of Zebedee. 
These disciples (according to Mark), or their mother for them 
(according to Matthew), petitioned for the two first places next to 

* That which decided the evangelist to place the visit after the parable of the sower, 
was probably not, as Schleiermacher thinks, a real chronological connexion. On the con- • 
trary, we recognize the usual characteristic of his arrangement, in the transition from the 
concluding sentence in the explanation of the parable : these are they who having heard the 
toord, keep il^ and bring forth fruit teith patience^ to the similar expression of Jeans on the 
occasion of the visit : tine who hear the word of God and do iL 

t Ut sup. S. 152. 
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Jesus in the messianic kingdom (Matt. xx. 20 £F. ; Mark x. 35 ff.).* 
Of such a request on the part of the sons of Ziebedee, the third 
evangelist knows nothing ; but apart from this occasion, there is a 
further contention for pre-eminence, on which discourses are uttered, 
similar to those which the two first evangelists have connected with 
the above petition. At the last supper of which Jesus partook with 
his disciples before his passion, Luke makes the latter fall into a 
<l>iXoveiKia (dispute) which among them shall be the greatest ; a 
dispute which Jesus seeks to quell by the same reasons, and partly 
with the same words, that Matthew and Mark give in connexion 
with the dyavdMrqaiq (indiffnaiion)^ excited in the oisciples generally 
by the request of the sons of Ziebedee. Luke here reproduces a 
sentence which he, in common with Mark, had previously given 
almost in the same form, as accompanying the presentation of the 
child ; and which Matthew has, not only on the occasion of Salome's 
prayer, but also in the great anti-pharisaic discourse (comp. Luke 
xxii. 26 ; Mark ix. 35; Luke ix. 48; Matt. xx. 26 f., xxiiL 11). 
However credible it may be that with the worldly messianic hopes 
of the disciples, Jesus should often have to suppress disputes among 
them on the subject of their future rank in the Messiah's kingdom, 
it is by no means probable that, for example, the sentence, WAo- 
soever will be great amony you^ let him be the servant of all : 
should be spoken, 1st, on the presentation of the child ; 2ndly, in 
connexion with the prayer of the sons of Zebedee ; 3rdly, in the 
anti-pharisaic discourse, and 4thly, at the last supper. There is 
here obviously a traditional confusion, whether it be (as Sieffert in 
such cases is fond of supposing) that several originally distinct 
occurrences have been assimilated by the legend, i. e. the same 
discourse erroneously repeated on various occasions ; or that out of 
one incident the legend has made many, i. e. has invented various 
occasions for the same discourse. Our decision between these two 
possibilities must depend on the answer to the following question : 
Have the various facts, to which the analogous discourses on hu- 
mility are attached, the dependent appearance of mere frames to the 
discourses, or the independent one of occurrences that carry their 
truth and significance in themselves. 

It will not be denied that the petition of the sons of Zebedee, 
is in itself too specific and remarkable to be a mere background to 
the ensuing discourse ; and the same judgment must be passed on 
the scene witii the child : so that we have already two cases of con- 

* Schulz, (liber das Abendmahl S. 320) speaks consistently with the tone of the 
recent criticism on Matthew when he asserts, that he does not doubt for a moment that 
every observant reader will, vntfiout hesitation^ prefer the representation of Mark, who 
without mentioning the mother, confines the whole transaction to Jesus and the two apost- 
les. But so far as historical probability is concerned, I would ask, why should not a 
woman, who was one of the female companions of Jesus (Matt xxviL 56), have ventured 
on such a petition ? As regards psychological probability, the sentiment of the church, 
in the choice of the passage for St Jameses day, has usually decided in favour of Matthew ; 
for so solemn a prayer, uttered on the spur of the moment, is just in character with a 
woman, and more especially a mother devoted to her sons. 
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tention for pre-eminence subsisting in themselves. If we would 
assign to each of these occurrences its appropriate discourses, the 
declarations which Matthew connects with tiic presentation of the 
child : Ufdcss ye become as this child^ cfec, and, Whosoever shall 
Auv^le himself as this child, dkc*^ evidently belong to this occasion. 
On the other hand, the sentences on ruling and serving in the world 
and in tlie kingdom of Jesus, seem to be a perfectly suitable com- 
ment on the petition of the sons of Zebedee, with which Matthew 
associates them : also the saying about the first and the last, the 
greatest and the least, which Mark and Luke give so early as at 
the scene with the child, Matthew seems rightly to have reserved 
for the scene with the sons of Zebedee. It is otherwise with the 
contention spoken of by Luke (xxii. 24 ff.). This contention origi- 
nates in no particular occasion, nor does it issue in any stron^y 
marked scene, (unless we choose to insert here the washing of the 
disciples' feet, described by John, who, for the rest, mentions no 
dispute ; — of which scene, however, we cannot treat until we come 
to the history of the Passion.) On the contrary, this contention is 
ushered in merely by the words, kyevero de kclI t^Xoveutia iv avrdlg^ — 
nearly the same by which the first contention is introduced, ix. 46, — 
and leads to a discourse firom Jesus, which, as we have already no- 
ticed, Matthew and Mark represent him to have delivered in con- 
nexion with the earlier instances of rivalry; so that this passage of 
Luke has nothing peculiarly its own, beyond its position, at the last 
supper. This position, however, is not very secure ; for that im- 
mediately after the discourse on the betrayer, so humiliating to the 
disciples, pride should so strongly have taken possession of them> 
is as difficult to believe, as it is easy to discover, by a comparisoi^ 
of V. 23 and 24, how the writer might be led, without historical 
grounds, to insert here a contention for pre-eminence. It is clear 
tliat the words ical avroi rjp^avro av^fireiv npbg iavToi>g, rb, rig dpae^f) 
l^ avrCJv b tovto fiekkaw Ttpdaaeiv; suggested to him the similar ones, 
tyevETo 6k ical <fnXoveuua kv airrolg, t5, rig avrdv doKsl elvcu ^^un) ^ 
that is, the disputes about the betrayer called to his remembrance 
the disputes about pre-eminence. One such dispute indeed^ he had 
already mentioned, but had only connected with it, one sentence 
excepted, the discourses occasioned by the exhibition of the child; 
he had yet in reserve those which the two first evangelists attach 
to the petition of the sons of Zebedee, an occasion which seems not 
to have been present to the mind of the third evangelist, whence he 
introduces the discourses pertaining to it here, with the general state- 
ment that they originated in a contention for pre-eminence, which 
broke out among the disciples. Meanwhile the chronological position, 
also, of the two first-named disputes about rank, has very little 
probability; for in both instances, it is after k prediction of the pas-, 
sion, which, like the prediction of the betrayal, would seem calcu- 
lated to suppress such thoughts of earthly ambition.* We therefor^. 

* Comp. Schleiermacher, at sap. S. 288. 

28 
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welcome the indication which the evangelical narrative itself presenta, 
of the manner in which the narrators were led onhistorically to such 
an arrangement. In the answer of Jesus to the prayer of Salome, 
the salient point was the suffering that awaited him and his dis- 
ciples; hence by the most natural association of ideas, the ambition 
of the two disciples, the antidote to which was the announcement 
of approaching trial, was connected with the prediction of the pas- 
sion. Again, on the first occasion of rivalry, the preceding prediction 
of the passion leads in ]\Iark and Luke to the observation, that the 
disciples did not understand the words of Jesus, and yet feared to 
ask him concerning them, whence it may be inferred that they de- 
bated and disputed on the subject amon^ themselves ; here, then, 
the association of ideas caused tiie evangelists to introduce the con- 
tention for pre-eminence, also carried on in the absence of Jesus. 
This explanation is not applicable to the narrative of Matthew, for 
there, between the prediction of the passion and the dispute of the 
disciples, the anecdote of the coin angled for by Peter, intervenes. 
With the above contentions for pre-eminence, another anecdote 
is indirectly connected by means of the child which is put forward 
on one of those occasions. Children are brought to Jesus that he 
may bless them ; the disciples wish to prevent it, but Jesus speaks 
the encouraging words. Suffer little children to come unto me^ and 
adds that only for childi*en, and those who resemble children, is the 
kingdom of heaven destined (Matt. xix. 13 ff. ; Mark x. 13 ff. ; Luke 
xviii. 15 ff.). This narrative has many points of resemblance to that 
of the child placed in the midst of the disciples. Istly, in both, 
Jesus presents children as a model, and declares that only those 
who resemble children can enter the kingdom of God ; 2ndly, in 
both, the disciples appear in the hght of opposition to children ; and, 
3rdly, in both, Mark says, that Jesus took the children in his arms 
(«'oy«caAiad/4€voc.) K these points of resemblance be esteemed ade- 
quate ground for reducing the two narratives to one, the latter must, 
beyond all question, be retained as the nearest to truth, because the 
saying of Jesus, Suffer little children cfec. which, from its retaining 
this original form in all the narratives, bears the stamp of genuine- 
ness, could scarcely have been uttered on the other occasion; where- 
as, the sentences on children as patterns of humility, given in 
connection with the contention about rank, might very well have 
been uttered under the circumstances above described, in retrospec- 
tive allusion to previous contentions about rank. Nevertheless, this 
might rather be the place for supposing an assimilation of originally 
diverse occurrences, since it is at least evident, that Mark has in- 
serted the expression evayfcaXiadfievog in both, simply on account of 
the resemblance between the two scenes. 

§ 88. THE PURIFICATION OP THE TEMPLE. 

Jesus, during his first residence in Jerusalem, according to John 
0L 14 ff.), according to the synoptists, during Ms last (Matt yyi, 
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12 ff. paralL), undertook the purification of the temple. The ancient 
commentators thought, and many modem ones still think,* that 
these were separate events, especially as, besides the chronological 
difference, there is some divergency between the three first evange- 
lists and the fourth in their particulars. While, namely, the former, 
in relation to the conduct of Jesus, merely speak in general terms 
of an expulsion eicQdXXuv^ John says that he made a scourge of 
small cords i>payekkiov U (ixoiviu)v^ for this purpose : again, while 
according to the former, he treats all the sellers alike, he api)ears, 
according to John, to make some distinction, and to use the sellers 
of doves somewhat more mildly; moreover, John does not say that 
he drove out the buyers, as well as the sellers. There is also a dif- 
ference as to the language used by Jesus on the occasion ; in the 
synoptical gospels, it is given in the form of an exact quotation 
from the Old Testament ; in John, merely as a free allusion. But, 
above all, there is a difference as to the result : in the fourth gosi>el, 
Jesus is immediately called to account ; in the synoptical gospels, 
we read nothing of this, and according to them, it is not until the 
following day that the Jewish authorities put to Jesus a question, 
which seems to have reference to the purification of the temple 
(Matt. xxi. 23 ff.), and to which Jesus replies quite otherwise than 
to the remonstrance in the fourth gospel. To explain the repetition 
of such a measure, it is remarked that the abuse was not likely to 
cease on the first expulsion, and tliat on every revival of it, Jesus 
would feel himself anew called on to interfere ; that, moreover, the 
temple purification in John is indicated to be an earlier event than 
that in the synoptical gospels, by the circumstance, that the fourth 
evangelist represents Jesus as being immediately called to account, 
while his impunity in the other case appears a natural consequence 
of the heightened consideration which he had in the meantime won. 
But aUowing to these divergencies their full weight, the agree- 
ment between the two narratives preponderates. We have in both 
the same abuse, the same violent mode of checking it, by casting out 
{kKfidXkeiv) the people, and overthrowing {dvaaTpi<l>eiv) the tables ; 
nay, virtually, the same language in justification of this procedure, 
for in John, as well as in the other gospels, the words of Jesus con- 
tain a reference, though not a verbally precise one, to Isai. Ivi. 7; 
Jer. vii. 11. These important points of resemblance must at least 
extort such an admission as that of Sieffert,t namely, that the two 
occurrences, originally but little alike, were assimilated by tradition, 
the features of the one being transferred to the other. But thus much 
seems clear ; the synoptists know as little of an earlier event of this 
kind, as in fact of an earlier visit of Jesus to Jerusalem : and the 
fourth evangelist seems to have passed over the purification of the 
temple after the last entrance of Jesus into the metropolis, not be- 
cause he presumed it to be already known from the other gospels, 

* Paulus and Tholuck, In loc ; Neander, L. J. Chr., S. 388, Anna. t Ueber den 
Dwprung, S. 108 ft 
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but because he believed that he must give an early date to the sole 
act of the kind with which he was acquainted. If then each of the 
evangelists knew only of one purification of the temple, we are not 
warranted either by the slight divergencies in the description of the 
event, or by the important difference in its chronological position, to 
suppose that there were two ; since chronological differences are by 
no means rare in the gospels, and are quite natural in writings of 
traditional origin. It is therefore with justice that our most modem 
interpreters have, after the exaipple of some older ones, declared 
themselves in favour of the identity of the two histories.* 

On which side lies the error ? We may know beforehand how 
the criticism of the present day will decide on this question : namely, 
in favour of the fourth gospel According to Lilcke, the scourge, 
the diversified treatment of the different classes of traders, the more 
indirect allusion to the Old Testament pfissage, are so many indica- 
tions that the writer was an eye and ear witness of the scene he de- 
scribes ; while as to chronology, it is well known that this is in no 
degree regarded by the synoptists, but only by John, whence, ac- 
cording to Sieffert,t to surrender the narrative of the latter to tliat 
of the former, would be to renounce the certain for the uncertain. 
As to John's dramatic details, we may match them by a particular 
peculiar to Mark, And they would not suffer that any man should 
carry any vessel through the temple (v. 16), which besides has a 
support in the Jewish custom which did not permit the court of the 
temple to be made a thoroughfare.} If, nevertheless, this particular 
is put to the account of Mark's otherwise ascertained predilection for 
arbitrary embellishment,§ what authorizes us to regard similar ar- 
tistic touches from the fourth evangelist, as necessary proofs of his 
having been an eye witness ? To appeal here to his character of eye 
witness as a recognized fact, || is too glaring a petUio princijpii^ at 
least in the point of view taken by a comparative criticism, in which 
the decision as to whether the artistic details of the fourth evangelist 
are mere embellishments, must depend solely on intrinsic probability. 
Although the different treatment of the different classes of men is in 
itself a probable feature, and the freer allusion to the Old Testament 
is at least an indifferent one ; it is quite otherwise with the most 
striking feature in the narrative of John. Origen has set the ex- 
ample of objecting to the twisting and application of the scourge of 
small cords, as far too violent and disorderly a procedure.! Modem 
interpreters soften the picture by supposing that Jesus used the 
scourge merely against the cattle** (a supposition, however, opposed 
to the text, which represents all Trdm-ag as being driven out by the 
scourge); yet still they cannot avoid perceiving the use of a scourge 
at all to be unseemly in a person of the dignity of Jesus, and only 

* Lttcke, 1, S. 436 ff. ; De Wette, exeg. Handb. i. 1, S. 174 f. ; I 3, S. 40. f Ut 
sup. S. 109 ; Comp. Scbneckenburger, S. 26 1 X Lightfoot, S. 632, from Bab. Jevamotb, 
f. vi. 2. § LUcke, S. 438. || LQcke, S. 437 ; Sieflfcrt, S. 110. i Comm. in Job. torn. 
10, 2 17 ; 0pp. 1, p. 322, ed. LommatMch. ** Kuinol, in loc 
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calcolated to aggravate the already tumultuary character of the pro- 
ceeding,* The feature peculiar to Mark is encumbered with no such 
diflScuhies, and while it is rejected, is this of John to be received ? 
Certainly not, if we can only find an indication in what way the 
fourth evangelist might be led to the free invention of such a parti- 
cular. Now it is evident from the quotation v. 17, which is peculiar 
to him, that he looked on the act of Jesus as a demonstration of 
holy zeal — a sufficient temptation to exaggerate the traits of zeal- 
ousness in his conduct. 

In relation to the chronological difference, we need only remem- 
ber how the fourth evangelist antedates the acknowledgment of Je- 
sus as the Messiah by the disciples, and the conferring of the name 
of Peter on Simon, to be freed from the common assumption of liis 
pre-eminent chronological accuracy, which is alleged in favour of his 
position of the purification of the temple. For this particular case, 
however, it is impossible to show any reason why the occurrence in 
question would better suit the time of the first, than of the last pass- 
over visited by Jesus, whereas there are no slight grounds for the 
opposite opinion. It is true that nothing in relation to chronology is 
to be founded on the improbability that Jesus should so early have re- 
ferred to his death and resurrection, as he must have done, according 
to John's interpretation of the saying about the destruction and re- 
building of the temple ;t for we shall see, in the proper place, that 
this reference to the death and resuiTCction, owes its introduction 
into the declaration of Jesus to the evangelist alone. But it is no 
inconsiderable argument against John's position of the event, that 
Jesus, with his prudence and tact, would hardly have ventured thus 
early on so violent an exercise of his messianic authority.} For in 
that first period of his ministry he had not given himself out as the 
Messiah, and under any other than messianic authority, such a step 
could than scarcely have been hazarded ; moreover, he in the b^ 
ginning rather chose to meet his cotemporaries on friendly ground, 
and it is therefore hardly credible that he should at once, without 
trying milder means, have adopted an appearance so antagonistic 
But to the last week of his life such a scene is perfectly suited. 
Then, after his messianic entrance into Jerusalem, it was his direct 
aim in all that he did and said, to assert his messiahship, in defiance 
of the contradiction of his enemies ; then, all lay so entirely at stake, 
that nothing more was to be lost by such a step. 

As regards the nature of the event, Origen long ago thought it 
incredible, that so great a multitude should have unresistingly sub- 
mitted to a single man, — one, too, whose claims had ever been obsti- 

* Bretchneider, Probab. p. 43. f English Commentators, ap. Lucke, ] , S. 435 f. 
Anm. X Eng. Comm. ap Lilcke. According to Keander (S. 387, Anm.), Jesas, after his 
last entrance into Jerusalem, when the enthusiasm of the populace was on his side, must 
have shunned every act that could be interpreted into a design of using external force, and 
thus creating disturbances. But he must equally have shunned this at the beginning, as 
at the end, of his career, and the proceeding in the temple was rather a proYocation of 
external force against himself, than a use of it for his own purposes. 
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nately contested : his only resource in this exigency is to appeal ta 
the superhuman power of Jesus, by virtue of which he was able sud- 
denly to extinguish the wrath of his enemies, or to render it impo- 
tent ; and hence Origen ranks this expulsion among the greatest 
miracles of Jesus.* Modem expositors decline the miracle,t but 
Paulus is the only one among them who has adequately weighed 
Origen's remark, that in the ordinary course of things the multitude 
would have opposed themselves to a single person. Whatever may 
be said of the surprise caused by the suddenness of the appearance 
of JesusJ (if, as John relates, he made himself a scourge of cords, he 
would need some time for preparation), of the force of right on his 
8ide§ (on the side of those whom he attacked, however, there was 
established usage); or, finally, of the irresistible impression produced 
by the personality of Jesus || (on usurers and cattle-dealers— on brute- 
men, as Paulus calls them ?) : still, such a multitude, certain as it 
might be of the protection of the priesthood, would not have unre- 
sistingly allowed themselves to be driven out of the temple by a 
single man. Hence Paulus is of opinion that a number of others, 
equally scandalized by the sacrilegious traffic, made common cause 
with Jesus, and that to their united strength the buyers and sellers 
were compelled to yield.^ But this supposition is fatal to the entire 
incident, for it makes Jesus the cause of an open tumult ; and it is 
not easy either to reconcile this conduct with his usual aversion to 
every thing revolutionary, or to explain the omission of his enemies 
to use it as an accusation against him. For that they held them- 
selves bound in conscience to admit that the conduct of Jesus was 
justifiable in this case, is the less credible, since, according to a rab- 
binical authority,** the Jews appear to have been so far from taking 
umbrage at the market in the court of the Gentiles (and this is all 
we are to understand by the word lepbv)^f\ that the absence of it 
seemed to them like a melancholy desolation of the temple. Accord- 
ing to this, it is not surprising that Origen casts a doubt on the his- 
torical value of this narrative, by the expression, elye mX aviij yeyi- 
vTjTQL^ (if it really happened)^ and at most admits that the evange- 
list, in order to present an idea allegorically, mai yeyeviy/iiv^ awi- 
XpTjoaro TTpdyfuiTi {flUo horrowed t/ie form of an actual occurrefice).tt 
But in order to contest the reality of this history, in defiance of 
the agreement of all the four evangelists, the negative grounds 
hitherto adduced must be seconded by satisfactory positive ones, 
from whence it might be seen how the primitive Christian legend 
could be led to the invention of such a scene, apart from any his- 
torical foundation. But these appear to be wanting. For our only 
positive data in relation to this occurrence are the passages cited by 
the synoptists from Isaiah and Jeremiah, prohibiting that the temple 

* Comm. in Job. Tom. 10, 16, p. 321 f. ed. Lommatzsch. f LQcke, in loc. X Liicke, 
S. 413. 2 lb. ond Tholuck, in loc H Olshansen, ], S. 785. ^ Comment. 4, S. 164. 
*♦ Hieros. Job. tobb. f. Ixi, 3, ap. Lightfoot, p. 411. ft L«icke, Comment 1, S. 410, 
J{ Ut snp. comp. also AVoolston, Diac 1. 
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Bhould be made a den of robbers; and the passage from Malachi, iii. 
1 — 3, according to which it was expected that in the messianic times 
Jehovah would suddenly come to his temple, that no one would stand 
before his appearing, and that he would undertake a purification of 
the people and the worship. Certainly these passages seem to have 
some bearing on the irresistible reforming activity of Jesus in the 
temple, as described by our evangelists ; but there is so little indi- 
cation that they had reference in particular to the market in the outer 
court of the temple, that it seems necessary to suppose an actual op- 
position on the part of Jesus to this abuse, in order to account for 
the fulfihnent of the above prophecies by him being represented 
under the form of an expulsion of buyers and sellers. 

S 89. NARRATIVES OP THE ANOINTING OP JESUS BY A WOMAN. 

An occasion on which Jesus was anointed by a woman as he sat 
at meat, is mentioned by all the evangelists (Matt. xxvi. 6 ff. ; Mark 
xiv. 3 ff. ; Luke vii. 36 ff. ; John xii. 1 ff.), but with some diver- 
gencies, the most important of which lie between Luke and the other 
three. First, as to the chronology ; Luke places the incident in the 
earlier period of the life of Jesus, before his departure from Galilee, 
while the other three assign it to the last week of his life ; secondly, 
as to the character of the woman who anoints Jesus : she is, accord- 
ing to Luke, a woman who was a sinne7\ yt^ dfuipT(0)kbg ; according 
to the two other synoptists, a person of unsullied reputation; ac- 
cording to John, who is more precise, Mary of Bethany. From the 
second point of difference it follows, that in Luke the objection of 
the spectators turns on the admission of so infamous a person, in the 
other gospels, on the wastefulness of the woman ; from both, it fol- 
lows, that Jesus in his defence dwells, in the former, on the grateful 
love of the woman, as contrasted ^vith the haughty indifference of 
the Pharisees, in the latter, on his approaching departure, in opposih 
tion to the constant presence of the poor. There are yet the minor 
differences, that the place in which the entertainment and the an- 
ointing occur, is by the two first and the fourth evangelists called 
Bethany (which according to John xi. 1, was a ic^fii] toym)^ by Luke 
a ndXig [city)^ without any more precise designation ; further, that 
the objection, according to the three former, proceeds from the dis- 
ciples, according to Luke, from the entertainer. Hence the majority 
of commentators distinguish two anointings, of which one is narrated 
by Luke, the other by the three remaining evangelists.* 

But it must be asked, if the reconciliation of Luke with the other 
three evangelists is despaired of, whether the agreement of the latter 
amongst themselves is so decided, and whether we must not rather 
proceed, from the distinction of two anointings, to the distinction of 

* Thus Paulufl, exeg. HandW. I. D. S. TGG ; L. J. l, a, S. 292 ; Tbolack| LQcIm, 
OlshauBcn, in loc. ; Ilase, L. J. §. 96. Anin. 
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three, or even four ? To four certainly it will scarcely extend ; for 
Mark does not depart from Matthew, except in a few touches of his 
well-known dramatic manner; but between these two evangelists on 
the one side, and John on the other, there are differences which may 
fairly be compared with those between Luke and the rest The first 
difference relates to the house in which the entertainment is said to 
have been given ; according to the two first evangelists, it was the 
house of Simon the leper, a person elsewhere unnoticed ; the fourth 
does not, it is true, expressly name the host, but since he mentions 
Martha as the person who waited on the guests, and her brother 
Lazarus as one of those who sat at meat, there is no doubt that he 
intended to indicate the houRe of the latter as the locality of the re- 
past.* Neither is the time of the occurrence precisely the same, for 
according to Matthew and Mark the scene takes place after the 
solemn entrance of Jesus into Jerusalem, only two days at the ut- 
most before the passover ; according to John, on the other hand, 
before the entrance, as early as six days prior to the passover.f 
Further, the individual whom John states to be that Mary of Be- 
thany so intimately united to Jesus, is only known to the two first 
evangelists a a woman^ yvv^ ;t neither do they represent her as being, 
Uke Mary, in the house, and one of the host's family, but as coming, 
one knows not whence, to Jesus, while he reclined at table. More- 
over the act of anointing is in the fourth gospel another than in the 
two first. In the latter, the woman pours her ointment of spikenard 
on the head of Jesus; in John, on the contrary, she anoints his feet, 
and dries them with her hair, J a difference which gives the whole 
scene a new character. Lastly, the two synoptists are not aware 
that it was Judas who gave utterance to the censure against the 
woman ; Matthew attributing it to the disciples, Mark, to the spec- 
tators generally.§ 

Thus between the narrative of John, and that of Matthew and 
Mark, there is scarcely less difference than between the account of 
these three collectively, and that of Luke: whoever supposes two dis- 
tinct occurrences in the one case, must, to be consistent, do so in the 
other ; and thus, with Origen hold, at least conditionally, that there 
were three separate anointings. So soon, however, as this conse- 
quence is more closely examined, it must create a difficulty, for how 
improbable is it that Jesus should have been expensively anointed 
three times, each time at a feast, each time by a woman, that woman 
being always a different one ; that moreover Jesus should, in each 
instance, have had to defend the act of the woman against the cen- 
sures of the spectators !T Above all, how is it to be conceived that 
after Jesus, on one and even on two earUer occasions, had so de- 

* This difference strtick Origen, who baa given a critical comparison of these four 
narratives, to which, in point of acumen, there is no paraUel in more modem commenta- 
ries. See his in Alatth. Commentarior. series^ 0pp. ed. de la Bue, 8, S. 892 ff. 

i* Origenes, ut sup. 

t lb. § lb. II lb. 

^ Comp. Schleiermacher, Qber denLukas, S. 111. 
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cidedly given his sanction to the honour rendered to him, the dis- 
ciples, or one of them, should have persisted in censuring it ?* 

These considerations obh'ge us to think of reductions, and it is 
the most natural to commence with the narratives of the two first 
syiioptists and of John, for these agree not only in the place, Be- 
thany, but also, generally, in the time of the event, the last week 
of the life of Jesus ; above all, the censure and the reply are nearly 
the same on both sides. In connexion with these similarities the 
differences lose their importance, partly from the improbability that 
an incident of this kind should be repeated ; partly from the proba- 
biUty, that in the traditional propa^tion of the anecdote such di- 
vergencies should have insinuated themselves. But if in this case 
the identity of the occurrences be admitted, in consideration of the 
similarities, and in spite of the dissimilarities; then, on the other 
hand, the divergencies peculiar to the narrative of Luke, can no 
longer hinder us from pronouncing it to be identical with that of the 
three other evangelists, provided that there appear to be only a few 
important points of resemblance between the two. And such really 
exist, for Luke now strikingly accords with Matthew and Mark, in 
opposition to John; now, with the latter, in opposition to the 
foiiner. Luke gives the entertainer the same name as the two 
first synoptists, namely, Simon, the onlv difference being, that the 
former calls him a jpharisee^ while the latter style him the leper. 
Again, Luke agrees with the other synoptists in opposition to 
Jolm, in representing the woman who anoints Jesus as a nameless 
individual, not belonging to the house ; and further, in making her 
appear with a box of ointment, oXdlkLaTpov fivpov, while John s^ieaks 
only of a powid of oint7nent, Xtrpa fivpov, without specifying the 
vessel. On the otner hand, Luke coincides in a remarkable manner 
with John, and differs from the two other evangelists, as to the mode 
of the anointing. While, namely, according to the latter, the oint- 
ment is poured on the head of Jesus, according to Luke, the woman, 
wAo was a sinner, as, according to John, Mary, anoints the feet of 
Jesus ; and even the striking particular, that she dried them with 
her hair,t is given by both in nearly the same words ; excepting 
that in Luke, where the woman is described as a sinner, it is added 
that she bathed the feet of Jesus with her tears, and kissed them. 
Thus, without doubt, we have here but one history under three 
various forms ; and tliis seems to have been the real conclusion of 
Origen, as well as recently of Schleiermacher. 

in this state of the case, the effort is to escape as cheaply as 
possible, and to save the divergencies of the several evangelists at 
least from the appearance of contradiction. First, with regard to 
the differences between the two first evangelists and the last, it has 
been attempted to reconcile the discrepant dates by the supposition, 

• Origenes and Schleifcnnacher. Winer, N. T. Gramm S. 1 49. 

f Luke vii. 38 : Tot/f irodoc avrov — T<ug John xii. 3 : i^ifta^e rale ^piih 0^^% rodf 
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that the meal at Bethany was held really, as John informs us, six 
days before Easter ; but that Matthew, after whom Mark wrote, has 
no contradictory date ; that rather he has no date at all ; for though 
he inserts the narrative of the meal and the anointing after the deo- 
laration of Jesus, that after two days is the feast oj the Passover^ 
6ti fierce 6vo ^fiipag rh Trdoxa yivercu, this does not prove tliat he in- 
tended to place it later as to time, for it is probable that he gave it 
this position simply because he wished to note here, before coming 
to the betrayal by Judas, the occasion on which the traitor first em- 
braced his black resolve, namely, the repast at which he was incensed 
by Mary's prodigality, and embittered by the rebuke of Jesus,* 
But in opposition to this, modem criticism has shown that, on the 
one hand, in the mild and altogether general reply of Jesus there 
could lie nothing personally offensive to Judas ; and that, on the 
other hand, the two first gospels do not name Judas as the party 
who censured the anointing, but the disciples or the bystanders 
generally: whereas, if they had noted this scene purely because it was 
the motive for the treachery of Judas, they must have especially point- 
ed out the manifestation of his feeling. f There remains, consequently, 
a chronological contradiction in this instance between the two first 
synoptists and John: a contradiction which even Olshausen admits4 

It has been attempted in a variety of ways to evade the farther dif- 
ference as to the person of the host. As Matthew and Mark speak only 
of the house of Simon the lejper^ oUia Stftwvof rot; kenpov some have 
distinguished the owner of the house, Simon, from the giver of the 
entertainment, who doubtless was Lazarus, and have supposed that 
hence, in both cases ^vithout error, the fourth evangelist mentions 
the latter, the two first synoptists the former. § But who would 
distinguish an entertainment by the name of the householder, if he 
were not in any way the giver of the entertainment ? Again, since 
John does not expressly call Lazarus the host, but merely one of 
the avvavaiceifdvcjv {those sitting at the table\ and since the inference 
that he was the host is drawn solely from the circumstance that his 
sister Martha served ^tflic6v£t; others have regarded Simon as the 
husband of Martha, either separated on account of his leprosy, or 
already deceased, and have supposed that Lazarus then resided with 
his widowed sister: || an hypothesis which it is more easy to recon- 
cile with the narratives than the former, but which is unsupported 
by any certain information. * 

We come next to the divergency relative to the mode of anoint- 
ing ; according to the two first evangelists, the ointment was poured 
on the head of Jesus ; according to the fourth, on his feet. The old, 
trivial mode of harmonizing the two statements, by supposing that 
both the head and the feet were anointed, has recently been expanded 
into the conjecture that Mary indeed intended only to anoint the feet 

* Kuiniil, Comm. in Matth. p. 687. f Sieffert, tlber den Urepr. S. 126 f. t BibL 
Comm. 2, S. L'TT. § Vid. Kuindl, ut sup. p. 688 ; aho Tholuck, S. 228. | Paulas, 
exeg. Httudb. 2, S. 582 ; 3, b. S. 466. 
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of Jesus (John), but that as she accidentally broke the vessel (en'v- 
Tpt\[)aoa, Mark), the ointment flowed over his head also (Matt.).* 
Tills attempt at reconciliation falls into the comic, for as we cannot 
imagine how a woman who was preparing to anoint the feet of Jesus 
could bring the vessel of ointment over his head, we must suppose 
that the ointment spirted upwards like an effervescing draught. So 
that here also the contradiction remains, and not only between Mat- 
thew and John, where it is admitted even by Schneckenburger, but 
also between the latter evanseUst and Mark. 

Tlie two divergencies relative to the person of the woman who 
anoints Jesus, and to the party who blames her, were thought to be 
tlie most readily explained. That what John ascribes to Judas 
singly, Matthew and Mark refer to all the disciples or spectators, 
was believed to be simply accounted for by the supposition that 
while the rest manifested their disapprobation by gestures only, Ju- 
das vented his in words.f We grant that the word kkeyov^ {they 
said) preceded as it is in Mark, by the words dyavaKTovin-e^ npb^ 
iavTovg (Jiaving indignation within themselves)^ and followed, as in 
Matthew, by the words yvoai>^ 6k b *li]oov^ {put Jesus knowing) does 
not necessarily imply that all the disciples gave audible expression 
to their feelings ; as, however, the two first evangelists immediately 
after this meal narrate the betrayal by Judas, they would certainly 
have named the traitor on the above occasion, had he, to their knowl- 
edge, made himself conspicuous in connexion with the covetous 
blame which the woman's liberality drew forth. That John partic- 
ularizes the woman, whose name is not given by the synoptists, as 
Mary of Bethany, is, in the ordinary view, only an example how 
the fourth evangelist supplies the omissions of his predecessors.} 
But as the two first synoptists attach so much importance to the 
deed of the woman, that they make Jesus predict the perpetuation 
of her memory on account of it — a particular which John has not — 
they would assuredly have also given her name had they known it ; 
80 that in any case we may conclude thus much ; they knew not 
who the woman was, still less did they conceive her to be Mary of 
Bethany. 

Thus if the identity only of the last evangelist's narrative with 
that of the two first be acknowledged, it must be confessed that we 
have, on the one side or the other, an account which is inaccurate, 

• Schneckenburger, ttber den Ursprung, u. s. f S. 60. There is no trace in Mark*8 
Account that the words awrpi^JHiaa rd akJai^aarpim signify an accidental fracture ; nor, on 
the other hand can they, without the harshest ellipsis, be understood to imply merely the 
removal of that which stopped the opening of the vessel, as Paulus and Fritzsche maintain. 
Interpreted without violencj, they can only mean a breaking of the vessel itMlf. It is ask- 
ed with Paulus (ex. Handb. 3. B. S. 471) : To what purpose destroy a costly vessel ? 
or with Fritzsche (in Marc. p. G02): To what purpose risk wounding her own hand, and 
possibly the head of Jesus also ? These are questions which have a bearing on the matter 
considered as the act of the woman, but not as a narrative of Mark ; for that to him, the 
destruction of a precious vessel should appear suited to the noble prodigality of the wo- 
man, is in perfect accordance with the exaggerating style which we have often observed 
in him. f KuinM, in Matth. p. G80. % Paulus, exeg. Handb. 8. B. S. 466, and many 
others. 
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and disfigured by tradition. It is, however, not only between theses 
but also between Luke and his fellow evangelists collectively, that 
they who suppose only one incident to be the foundation of their 
narratives, seek to remove as far as possible the appearance of con- 
tradiction. Schleiermacher, whose highest authority is John, but 
who will on no account renounce Luke, comes in this instance, when 
the two so widely diverge, into a peculiar dilemma, from which he 
must have thought that he could extricate himself with singular dex- 
terity, since he has not evaded it, as he does others of a similar kind, 
by the supposition of two ftmdamental occurrences. It is true that 
he finds himself constrained to concede, in favour of John, that 
Luke's informant could not in this case have been an eye witness ; 
whence minor divergencies, as for instance those relative to the lo- 
cality, are to be explained. On the other hand, the apparently im- 
portant differences that, according to Luke, the woman is a sinner, 
according to John, Mary of Bethany ; that according to the former, 
the host, according to the latter, the disciples, make objections; and 
that the reply of Jesus is in the respective narrations totally differ- 
ent — these, in Schleiei-macher's opinion, have their foundation in the 
fact that the occurrence may be regarded from two points of view. 
The one aspect of the occurrence is the murmuring of the disciples, 
and this is given by Matthew; the other, namely, the relations of 
Jesus with the pharisaic host, is exhibited by Luke ; and John con- 
firms both representations. The most decided impediment to the 
reconciliation of Luke with the other evangelists, his designation of 
the woman as a sinner^ dfmpTCjkdg^ Schleiermacher invalidates, by 
calling it a false inference of the narrator from the address of Jesus 
to Maiy, Thy sins are forgiven thee^ dt)>i(»nnai aoi al dftaprlai. This 
Jesus might say to Mary in allusion to some error, unknown to us, 
but such as the purest are liable to, without compromising her re- 
putation with the spectators, who were well acquainted with her 
character ; and it was only the narrator who erroneously concluded 
from the above words of Jesus, and from his ftirther discourse, that 
the woman concerned was a sinner in the ordinary sense of the word, 
whence he has incorrectly amplified the thoughts of the host^ v. 39.* 
It is not, however, simply of sins, dfiaprlai, but of many sins^ noX- 
Xal dfjLopTiai^ that Jesus speaks in relation to the woman ; and if 
this also be an addition of the narrator, to be rejected as such be- 
cause it is inconsistent with the character of Mary of Bethany, then 
has the entire speech of Jesus from v. 40 — 48, which turns on the 
opposition between forgiving and loving little and much, been falsi- 
fied or misrepresented by the evangelist : and on the side of Luke 
especially, it is in vain to attempt to harmonize the discordant nar- 
ratives. 

If, then, the four narratives can be reconciled only by the sup- 
position that several of them have undergone important traditional 
modifications : the question is, which of them is the nearest to the 
* Ueber den LokiB, S. Ill £ 
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original fact ? That modem critics should unanimously decide in 
fisivour of John, cannot surprise us after our previous observations ; 
and as little can the nature of the reasoning by which their judgment 
is supported. The narrative of John, say they, (reasoning in a 
circle,) being that of an eye witness, must be at once supposed the 
true one,* and this conclusion is sometimes rested for greater secu- 
rity on the false premiss, that the more circumstantial and dramatic 
narrator is the more accurate reporter — ^the eye witness.f The 
breaking of the box of ointment, in Mark, although a dramatic par- 
ticular, is readily rejected as a mere embellishment ; but does not 
John's statement of the quantity of spikenard as a pound, border on 
exaggeration ? and ought not the extravagance which Olshausen, in 
relation to this disproportionate consumption of ointment, attributes 
to Mary's love, to be rather referred to the evangelist's imagination, 
which would then also have the entire credit of the circumstance, 
that the house was filled with the odour of the ointment f It is 
worthy of notice, that the estimate of the value of the perfume at 
300 denarii, is given by John and Mark alone ; as also at the mi- 
lacidbus feeding of the multitude, it is these two evangelists who 
rate the necessary food at 200 denarii. If Mark only had this close 
estimate, how quickly would it be pronounced, at least by Schleier- 
macher, a gratuitous addition of the narrator ! What then is it that, 
in the actual state of the case, prevents the utterance of this opinion, 
even as a conjecture, but the prejudice in favour of the fourth gos- 
pel ? Even the anointing of the head, which is attested by two of 
the synoptists, is, because John mentions the feet instead of the head, 
rejected as imusual, and incompatible with the position of Jesus at 
a meal ;t whereas the anointing of the feet with precious oil was far 
less usual ; and this the most recent commentator on the fourth gos- 
pel admits.! 

But peculiar gratitude is rendered to the eye witness John, be- 
cause he has rescued from oblivion the names, both of the anointing 
woman, and of the censorious disciple. || It has been supposed that 
the synoptists did in fact know the name of the woman, but with- 
held it from the apprehension that danger might possibly accrue to 
the family of Lazarus, while John, writing later, was imder no such 
restraint ;f but this expedient rests on mere assumptions. Our for- 
mer conclusion therefore subsists, namely, that the earlier evangelists 
knew nothing of the name of the woman ; and the question arises, 
how was this possible ? Jesus having expressly promised immortal 
renown to the deed of the woman, the tendency must arise to per- 
petuate her name also, and if this were identical with the known 
and oft repeated name of Mary of Bethany, it is not easy to imder- 
stand how the association of the deed and the name could be lost in 

* Sieffert, ut sap. S. 123 f. f Schulz, at sap. S. 820 f. X Schneckenbarger, at 
top. S. 60. 

\ Locke, 2, S. 417 ; oomp. Ughtfoot, horn, p. 468, 1081. 

y Schulz, at sap. 

<f Thos Grotiofl and Herder. 
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tradition, and the woman who anointed Jesiis become nameless. It 
is perhaps still more incomprehensible, supposing the covetous blame 
cast upon the woman to Iiave been really uttered by him who proved 
the betrayer, that this should be forgotten in tradition, and the ex- 
pression of blame attributed to the disciples generally. When a fact 
is narrated of a person otherwise unknown, or even when the person 
being known, the fact does not obviously accord with his general 
character, it is natural that the name should be lost in tradition; but 
when the narrated word or work of a person agrees so entirely with 
his known character, as does the covetous and hypocritical blame in 
question with the character of the traitor, it is diflicult to suppose 
that the legend would sever it from his name. Moreover, the his- 
tory in which this blame occurs, verges so nearly on the moment of 
the betrayal, (especially according to the position given to it by the 
two first evangelists,) that had the blame really proceeded from Ju- 
das, the two &cts would have been almost inevitably associated. 
Nay, even if that expression of latent cupidity had not really be- 
longed to Judas, there must have been a temptation eventually to 
ascribe it to him, as a help to the delineation of his character, and 
to tlie explanation of his subsequent treachery. Thus the case is 
reversed, and the question is whether, instead of praising John that 
he has preserved to us this precise iniformation, we ought not rather 
to give our approbation to the synoptists, tliat they have abstained 
from so natural but unhistorical a combination. We can arrive at 
no other conclusion with respect to the designation of the woman 
who annoints Jesus as Mary of Bethany. On the one hand, it is 
inconceivable that the deed, if originally hers, should be separated 
from her celebrated name; on the other, the legend, in the course 
of its development, might naturally come to attribute to one whose 
spiritual relations with Jesus had, according to the third and fourth 
gospels, early obtained great celebrity in the primitive church, an 
act of devoted love towards liim, which ori^ally belonged to an- 
other and less known person. 

But from another side also we find ourselves induced to regard 
the narratives of Matthew and Mark, who give no name to the 
woman, rather than that of John, who distinguishes her as Mary of 
Betliany, as the parent stem of the group of anecdotes before us. 
Our position of the identity of all the four narratives must, to be 
tenable, enable us also to explain how Luke's representation of the 
fects could arise. Now, supposing the narrative of John to be the 
nearest to the truth, it is not a little surprising that in the legend, 
the anointing woman should doubly descend from the highly hon- 
oured Mary, sister of Lazarus, to an unknown, nameless individual, 
and thence even to a notorious sinner ; it appears far more natural 
to give the intermediate position to the indifferent statement of the 
synoptists, out of whose equivocal nameless woman might equally 
be made, either in an ascending scale, a Mary; or, in a descending 
one, a sinner. 
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The possibility of the first transformation has been akeady 
shown: it must next be asked, where could be an inducement, 
without historical grounds, gradually to invest the anointing woman 
with the character of a sinner ? In the narrative itself our only clue 
is a feature which the two first synoptists have not, but which John 
has in common with Luke; namely that the woman anointed the 
feet of Jesus. To the fourth evangeUst, this tribute of feeling ap- 
peared in accordance with the sensitive, devoted nature of Mary, 
whom he elsewhere also (xi. 32), represents as falling at the feet of 
Jesus ; but by another it might be taken, as by Luke, for the gest- 
ure of contrition ; an idea which might favour the conception of the 
woman as a sinner. — Might favour^ we say, not cause : for a cause, 
we must search elsewhere. 



S 90. THE NAKBATIVES OP THE WOBIAN TAKEN IN ADULTERY, AND 
OF MARY AND BL^RTHA. 

In the Grospel of John (viii. 1 — 11), the Pharisees and scribes 
bring a woman taken in adultery to Jesus, that they may obtain 
his opinion as to the procedure to be observed against her; whereupon 
Jesus, by appealing to the consciences of the accusers, liberates the 
woman, and dismisses her with an admonition. The genuinenes of 
this passage has been strongly contested, nay, its spuriousness might 
be regarded as demonstrated, were is not that even the most thor- 
ough investigations of the subject* indirectly betray a design, which 
Paulus openly avows, of warding off the dangerous surmises as to 
the origin of the fourth gospel, which are occasioned by the supposi- 
tion that this passage, encumbered as it is with improbabilities, is a 
genuine portion of that gospcL For in the first place, the scribes 
say to Jesus : Moses in the law command^ us that such should he 
stoned: now in no part of the Pentateuch is this punishment pre- 
scribed for adultery, but simply death, the mode of inflicting it being 
left undetermined (Lev. xx. 10; Deut. xxiL 22); nor was stoning 
for adultery a later intsitution of the Talmud, for according to the 
canon: oinne mortis supplicium^ in scrijptura absolute posituia^ 
esse strangulationem^^ ^\q punishment appointed for this offence in 
the Talmud is strangulation. t Further, it is difficult to discover 
what there was to ensnare Jesus in the question proposed to him ;§ 
the scribes quoted to him the commandment of the law, as if they 
would warn him, rather than tempt him, for they could not expect 
that lie would decide otherwise than agreeably to the law. Again, 
the decision of Jesus is open to the stricture, that if only he who is 
conscious of perfect purity were authorized to judge and punish, all 
social order would be at an end. The circumstance of Jesus uTit- 
ing on the ground has a legendary and mystical air, for even if it be 

* A p. WeUtein, Paulas, Lttcke, in loc. f Mainmonides on Sanbedr. 7, 1. 
X Mischnaf tr. c. 10. { Por a thorough discussion of this and the foUowing pointi^ 
yid. Paulus and LOcke, in loc. 
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not correctly explained by the gloss of Jerome: eorum videlicet, qui 
accusabant^ et omnium mortaliuin jpeccata^ it yet seems to imply 
something more mysterious than a mere manifestation of contempt 
for the accusers. Lastly, it is scarcely conceivable that every one 
of those men who dragged the woman before Jesus, zealous for the 
law, and adverse to his cause as they are supposed to be, should 
have had so tender a conscience, as on the appeal of Jesus to retire 
without prosecuting their design, and leave the woman behind them 
uninjured ; this rather appears to belong merely to the legendary or 
poetical embellishment of the scene. Yet however improbable it 
may appear, from these observations, that the occurrence happened 
precisely as it is here narrated, this, as Bretschneider justly main- 
tains,* proves nothing against the genuineness of the passage, since 
it is arguing in a circle to assume the apostolic composition of the 
fourth gospel, and the consequent impossibility that a narrative con- 
taining contradictions should form a portion of it, prior to an exam- 
ination of its several parts. Nevertheless, on the other hand, the 
absence of the passage in the oldest authorities is so suspicious, that 
a decision on the subject cannot be hazarded. 

In any case, the narrative of an interview between Jesus and a 
woman of the above character must be very ancient, since, accord- 
ing to Eusebius, it was found in the gospel of the Hebrews, and in 
the writings of Papias.t It was long thought that the woman men- 
tioned in the Hebrew gospel and by Papias was identical with the 
adulteress in John; bift against this it has been justly observed, 
that one who had the reproach of many sins, must be distinct from 
her who was detected in the one act of adultery. J I wonder, how- 
ever, that no one has, to niy knowledge, thought, in connexion with 
the passage of Eusebius, of the woman in Luke of whom Jesus says 
that her rnany sins^ dfiapriai irokXal, are forgiven. It is true that the 
word dia^kTjOeiorj^ does not fully agree with this idea, for Luke does 
not speak of actual expressions of the Pharisee in disparagement of 
the woman, but merely of the imfevourable thoughts which he had 
concerning her ; and in this respect the passage in Eusebius would 
agree better with the narrative of John, which has an express de- 
nunciation, a SiaPdXXeiv, 

Thus we are led on external grounds, by the doubt whether an 
ancient notice refer to the one or the other of the two narratives, to 
a jjerception of their affinity,§ which is besides evident from internal 
reasons. In both we have a woman, a sinner, before Jesus; in both, 
this woman is regarded with an evil eye by Pliarisaic sanctimoni- 
ousness, but is taken into protection by Jesus, and dismissed with 
a friendly iropevov, go. These were precisely the features, the origin 
of which we could not understand in the narrative of Luke, viewed 

• Probab. p. 72 ff. 

t Kuseb. H. E. iii. 39 : iKTe^etTcu 66 (6 llaniac) koI fiX^ laropiav irepi ywauU^ hrl 
iroA^if dfiopnaic dui(5?^eLaoc inl rov Kvpiov^ jtv rd icod' ^Eppaiovg tvaY)i'Aio» ntpifxeL 

X Liicke, 2, S. 217. Paulus, Coram. 4, 8. 410. { Elsewhere abo the two were con- 
founded, vid. FabricU Cod. apocryph. N. T. 1, S. 867, not. 
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as a mere variation of the history of the anointing given by the other 
evangelists. Now, what is more natural than to suppose that they 
were transferred into Luke's history of the anointing, from that of 
the forgiven sinner ? If the Christian legend possessed, on the one 
side, a woman who had anointed Jesus, who was on this account 
reproached, but was defended by Jesus ; and on the other side, a 
woman who was accused before him of many sins, but whom he 
pardoned ; how easily, aided by the idea of an anointing of the feet 
of Jesus, which bears the interpretation of an act of penitence, might 
the two histories flow together — the anointing woman become also 
a sinner, and the sinner also an anointer ? Then, that the scene of 
the pardon was an entertainment, was a feature also drawn from the 
history of the anointing : the entertainer must be a Pharisee, because 
the accusation of the woman ought to proceed from a Pharisaic 
party, and because, as we have seen, Luke has a predilection for 
Pharisaic entertainments. Lastly, the discourse of Jesus may have 
been borrowed, partly from the original narrative of the woman who 
was a sinner, partly from analogous occasions. K these conjectures 
be correct, the narratives are preserved unmixed, on the one hand, 
by the two first evangelists ; on the other, by the fourth, or whoever 
was the author of the passage on the adulteress ; for if the latter 
contains much that is legend^^, it is at least free from any admixt- 
ure of the history of the anointing. 

Having thus accounted for one modification of the narrative 
concerning the anointing woman, namely, her degradation into a 
sinner, by the influence of another and somewhat similar anecdote, 
which was current in the first age of Cliristianity, we may proceed 
to consider experimentally, whether a like external influence may 
not have helj)ed to produce the opposite modification of the unknown 
into Mary of Bethany: a modification which, for the rest, we liave 
already seen to be easy of explanation. Such an influence could 
only proceed from the sole notice of Mary (with the exception of 
her appearance at the resurrection of Lazarus) which has been pre- 
served to us, and which is rendered memorable by the declaration 
of Jesus, One thing is needful^ and Mary hath chosen^ &c. (Luke 
X. 38 fll). We have, in fact, here as well as there, Martha occupied 
in serving (John xiL 2, «ol ^ Udpda 6itiic6vu; Luke x. 40, ^ 6h 
'h&dpOa nepieoTTdro irepl TTokkilv diuKoviav^ ; here, Mary sitting at the 
ieet of Jesus, there, anointing his feet ; here, blamed by her sister, 
there by Judas, for her useless conduct, and in both cases, defended 
by Jesus. It is surely unavoidable to say; if once the narrative 
of the anointing of Jesus by a woman were current together with 
that of Mary and Martha, it was very natural, from the numerous 
points of resemblance between them, that they should be blended, 
in the legend, or by some individual, into one story; that the un- 
known woman who anointed the feet of Jesus, who was blamed by 
the spectators, and vindicated by Jesus, should be changed into. 
Mary, whom tradition had depicted in a similar situation ; the task. 
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of serving at the meal with which the anointing was connected 
attributed to Mary's sister, Martha; and finally, her brother Lazarus 
made a partaker of the meal : — so that here the narrative of Luke 
on the one side, and that of the two synoptists on the other, appear 
to be pure anecdotes, that of John a mixed one. 

Further, in Luke's narrative of the visit of Jesus to the two 
sisters, there is no mention of Lazanus, with whom, however, 
according to John (xi. and xii.), Mary and Martha appear to have 
dwelt ; nay, Luke speaks precisely as if the presence or existence 
of this brother, whom indeed neither he nor either of the other sy- 
noptists anywliere notices, were entirely unknown to him. For had 
he known anything of Lazarus, or had he thought of him as present, 
he could not have said : A certain woman, named Martfia, re- 
ceived him into her houee; he must at least have named her brother 
also, especially as, according to John, the latter was an intimate 
friend of Jesus. This silence is remarkable, and commentators 
have not succeeded in finding a better explanation of it than that 
given in the natural history of the prophet of Nazareth, where the 
shortly subsequent death of Lazarus is made available for the sup- 
position that he was, about the time of that visit of Jesus, on a 
journey for the benefit of his health.* Not less striking is another 
point relative to the locality of this scene. According to John, 
Mary and Martha dwelt in Bethany, a small town in the immediate 
vicinity of Jerusalem ; whereas Luke, when speaking of the visit 
of Jesus to these sisters, only mentions a certain town^ K^firiv rivd, 
which is thought, however, to be easily reconciled with the statement 
of John, by the observation, that Luke assigns the visit to the 
journey of Jesus to Jerusalem, and to one travelling thither out of 
Galilee, Bethany would lie in the way. But it would lie quite at 
the end of this way, so that the visit of Jesus must fall at the close 
of his journey, whereas Luke places it soon after the departure out 
of Galilee, and separates it from the entrance into Jerusalem by a 
multitude of incidents filling eight entire chapters. Thus much 
then is clear : the author or editor of the third Gospel was ignorant 
that that visit was paid in Bethany, or that Mary and Martha dwelt 
there, and it is only that evangelist who represents Mary as the 
anointing woman, who also names Bethany as the home of ilary : 
the same place where, according to the two first synoptists, the 
anointing occurred. K Mary were once made identical with the 
anointing woman, and if the anointing were known to have happened 
in Betliany, it would naturally follow that this town would be re- 
presented as Mary's home. Hence it is probable that the anointing 
w.oman owes her name to the current narrative of the visit of Jesus 
ta Martha and Mary, and that Maiy owes her home to the narrative 
of .the meal at Bethany. 

We should thus have a group of five histories, among which 
the jiarrative given by the two first synoptists of the anointing of 

* 8, a 879 f. 
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Jesus by a woman, would fonn tlie centre, that in Jolm of the 
adulteress, and that in Luke of Mary and Martha, the extremes, 
while the anointing by the sinner in Luke, and that by Mary m 
John, would fill the intermediate places. It is true that all the five 
narratives might with some plausibility be regarded as varied edi- 
tions of one Iiistorical incident ; but from the essential dissimilarity 
between the three to which I have assigned the middle and extreme 
places, I am rather of opinion that these are each founded on a 
special incident, but that the two intermediate narratives ai*e second- 
ary formations which owe their existence to the intermixture of the 
primary ones by tradition. 
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